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Under the beads of " Calender,*' ** Agricultural Shows/' and <« Reporte," many Taloahle articles will be 
found on gardens, crope, method of cultivation, products, and animals, which we have placed under distinct heads. 



A. P«re. 

Address of R. L. Alien 11 

Adonis Flower 166 

Ages of Animals 309 

Agriculture, Successful Treat, of bjr Scientific Cult. 125 

<< inChina 123 

«« Virginia 301 

« Wisconsin 236 

Agricultunl Mechanics 1 

" Chemistry, Lectures on 361 

" Tour in Spain 60 

** Institutions 84 

" Implements, Introduction to Germany 93 

«* for the South 365 

** Suggestions J03 

<* Periodicals, Necessity of Supporting 104 

^ American Exports 132 

«< Society Addresses 133 

« Survey of New Yoric 169 

« Institute 183 

« CoUege in England 189 

« Schools « 47,219,849 

^ Shows 330 

« Society, N. Y. State. ... 69, 87, 327, 332 

«( « Jefferson County, Miss. .. 360 

^ Societies, Notice of Philadelphia . . . 330 

« « Henrieo 331 

« « LakeConnty 331 

M <« Bourbon County 831 

<< <« Hamp., Ham., and Frank. 331 

« Writers, Old 362 

Alpacas, Importation of. 27 

American Farmer 126 

« Institute, Reports, ) 94, 135, 139, 215, 216, 
Premiums, &e. of $ 218, 257, 298, 361 

« Plants in England 125 

« Laborer 126 

Ammonia, to absorb 28 

" Combines with Salt 58 

'< la Rain-water 266 

Animals, Management and Food for 119 

Apple TVee, Ancient 367 

Apples, Preserving Winter 193 

Arundo Grass 133 

Ashes, Anthracite Coal, for Manure 11 

Asparagus, Method of Cultivating 60 

Aviary at Windsor, description of ....... • 373 

B. 

Bagging, Manufacture of. 140 

Bamboo, Description of 198 

Beef, Packing for England 289 

Bees, Management of. 40 

« Prolific Hive of. 374 

« Natural History of 62 

" Description of, and Hives 246 

« InCuba 275 

<« Sagacityof. 317 

Beet Sugar, Cultivation of 33 

Betts, F. J., Address of 290 

BeneseedOil • 203 

Boston Traveller 190 

8ott Grub on Cabbage, to destroy . . . : 58 

^ight on Grain by Barberry 350 

wead^toiiMke ••••,•••••.,.• •••..•••• 904 



Fage. 

Breeders' Conventton 142, 264 

Berkshire Hogs, Large weights of 62 

" " Sakof 78 

« " DescriptioQ of. 143 

Breeding, Influence on Sex 157 

Brookfarm Institute 126 

Buckwheat Straw 193 

Buffalo Grass 234 

Bugs (see Insects), to destroy on Potato-vines ... 24 

"* « in Hot-houses ... . 88 

Butter, On making ]gi 

^ Made without Churning 262 

** Manner of putting up for En^nd 84£ 

" Orange county, making •... 262 

<< Novel Method of Working 869 

C. 

I 

Cabbages, Cultivation of .•.«•..... 168 

" to remove Grubs from , 170 

** a Monstrous One 378 

CalendRTfl N A. S. J 26, 56, 91, 122, 123, 154, 15^ 
Calendars, N. & a .. I 186,213,214,283,347,848 

Camellias 125 

Capons, how made. « 834 

Carrots, white 60 

Cataract in the Eye, cure for 22 

Cattle, Hereford, Corning & Sotham's 2, 106 

** Challenge for showing against.. 277 

Durham, Mr. Emmet's 10 

« value of at the South 17 

'' *^ Dutchess 34, description of. ... . 28 

Duke of Northum'd, description 5B 

'< '' Pedigroeof 60 

Description of Western 66 

CoL Sherwood's Archer. « , 80 

Greatsaleof 125,317 

Cleveland Lad 70,125 

Locomotive • 151 

Cow, Apolonla 164 

«< Mr. Shenck's, ex. for Butter 270 

Great price of Heifer 219 

Heifer, Daisy 856 

Prices of 245 

Qualities of for Dairy 172 

Mr.Vail's 294 

« « Description of Mr. Cope's 176 

Necessity for Warmth in Winter ««• dO 

Influenza among 27 

Cure for Red-water 27 

" Epidemic among •••.••••.• 27 

Standard for prize • . . ^ 55 

Points of 7Q 

Dairy in England 70 

Points for Cows and Heifers 71 

** Manner of Keeping 72,80 

Extraordinary Bfilker 90,27,295 

« Fecundity of a Cow ..92 

Best Season for Introducing South 169 

Rules for Breeding 194 

New Breed of. 219 

^< Exportation of to France and Italy 219 

'*, « ^ Prussia 349 

« « « Russia 349 

« Method Of Fattening :}19 
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CaftteyHov arranged IB PMtaicf 2 

«* To PreTent SeoQiiog in 252 

« Devona 19,102,246 

« Good and Bad Points of, and the Fonna- 

tion of Fat and Muflde 370 

ChareoalasManore 68,261 

ChatsworthySeatofDnkeofDevonaliire 328 

Cheese, Deteriorated fyy Bone-Dcurt on Pastures. . 373 

** best kind for the English Maiket 373 

** Manner of Putting-np for En^h Market 242 

Chess from Wheat 100,141,240,800 

Chemistnr, by J. S. Balton 126 

a Familiar Letters on 318 

<< Applied to the Arts 818 

« Encyclopedia of 818 

Cincinnati, description of 66 

Clay, Hon. Henry, I4fe and Speeches of 126 

Clearing Forest Lands 354 

Clover for Sfannre 45 

« AJsike 60 

« Bokhara 60 

Cocas on Orange Trees, to destroy 55 

Cold and Wet, directions for exposure to 69 

Coleman, Henry • 43, 373 

Colts, twin 189 

Cook, the complete 284 

Copying Articles without Credit 374 

Connecticut Fanners' Oasette 286 

CouTention of Breeders 1 42 

Com, Cultivation of 9,50,364 

« Laws in England 27,57 

« Analysisof. 100,119,180 

« for soiling Cows ,.102,305 

<> « inEngland 125 

« Egyptian 202,265 

« Original of 202 

** Meal, kUn-dried 203 

Corrections 267, ftrC. 

Cottages illustrated and described 39 

^ Residences by Downing $t 

Cotton, coUiTation of. 51, 81, 85, 117, 147, 172 

« Topping of. 343 

«« Rust in 150 

« Cropforl843 365 

Cows (see Cattle). 

<« Ayrshires crossed with Short Horns 125 

Cow Pea for Manure 45 

Cream Frothing, to prerent 360 

Crops, average of in New Jersey 77 

^ inEngland 125 

<' Rotation of on Long Island 163 

« of Western New York 244 

Cuba, Agriculture of Ill, 149,205,275 

Cultivator, the^Prineiples of Breeding 138, 296 

<« Replyto 220 

^ Comments on its ages of Animals 309 

Cnt Wona, remedy for 140 

D. 



illustration and description of. 38 

Dana's Analysis of Lidian Com 119,180 

« Priae Essay on Manure 222 

Dairy, Directions for. 65 

^ Description of in PennsylYaaia 346 

<< Management of 140,146,189 

•« Tentflation of 167 

^ Correcting bod taste in Butter • 189 

« Method of making Butter on L. 1 194 

«« Chummg in Yirainia 240 

Diseases in Cattle— Inflnenxa 27,360 

« Epidemic among Cattle 27 

9t MunaiA « « ..• ,... 125 



Diseases, Horen in Cattle 132,163 

«< Cure for Red Water • 27 

^ Sheep Diseases 226 

Dogs for the Farm 48 

Dog-Machine for Churning 198, 272 

Doiking Fowls , 112 

Draining and Embankking Marsh Lands 86 

« Clay Lands in Ireland 251 

^ Lands generally 294 

« Good EHects of 317 

E. 

Early Vegetation, Improrement of. 140 

Editor's Table J 30, 61, 94, 126, 158, 190, 

Egg, enormous size of 374 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics , 62 

« Cora 202,265 

Ellsworth's Reports. . . . « gi 

Electricity, its Effects on Growing Plants 202 

Emmons, Dr., Agricoltural Survey of N. Y. State 169 

Encyclopedia of Geography 61, 126 

** of Agriculture 61 

M of Chemistry 319 

F. 

Falkland Islands, Account of. 133 

Farms, Improvement of 20 

Farai of G. G. Howland 196 

«< of Hugh Maxwell 342 

« Buildings 197,246 

^ House 245 

^ of William K. Townsend 356 

« of Mr. Pell 359 

Farmer's Herald, notice of. 27 

N. Y. Club 102, 138, 169, 202, 265, 325, 359 

Mine of Wealth 190,254 

Manual ]90 

** Cabinet and Herd Book 190 

Farming in lUinois 47 

Economy of. 158, 190 

and Gardening on JiOng Island 162 

in Mar)'land » • 174 

Farnham's Travels 61 

« Pniducts of Oregon Territory 273 

Fat and Muscle, production of. ... . 58, 119, 120, 370 

Fences, English 7, 317 

** on the Prairies 370 

** Movable 305 

Fig, the Sycamore I68 

Fine Wool Sheep— Mr. Groves's Answer to 340 

Flax prepared by Steam ]67 

« Culture of. 219 

« New Species of. 274 

Fodder ftom Straw 292 

Food-Steamer 166 

^ and Diet, treatise on 254 

Flour, Canada 317 

F««l,u A^U New. j ,,, «.,7^ Jf,;«».'«. 

Forest Lands, clearing 354 

Fowls, breeds of. 825 

Free Martins , 83 

Froissart's Chronicles 126 

Fruit Trees (see Calendar), cultivation of 15 

« « Disensesof. 16 

^ ** Good Effects of Plaster OB 123 

^ ** of Oregon Territory 274 

G. 

Gardening by English Ladies • 2S 

^ on Long bland 163, 195 

Gardener's Chronkley replyto ••••••«•••• 847 
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Page. 

Ckoiic ft PrerentiTe against Rats and Mice 373 

Oamett^ Hon. James M.» ObirBanr of 94 

« Memoirof. 10& 

Gas, liqnoTyappUcatioBoftoGrass 30 

« refoseef 826 

Gate, desoriptioa of. 176 

Geese and Asses, Utility of 373 

Gennan Land Owners' Society. 93 

CrestatioD, period of in Domestic Animals 297 

Ginger Wiae, to make 285 

Glanders in the Unman Being, to cure 30 

Goaty wild, description of. 262 

Gooseberries, to reosoTe Mildew from 170 

Grey, Benjamin P., PlaaUtion of. 322 

GraiUng Wax, composition of. 30 

*^ and Bodding, description of. 335 

Giapcs, to preserve 58 

« for Wine 170 

*< Mildew on, to remore..... 170 

« LargeSizeof. 171 

<< Cultivation of. 202 

<« Wine(h>m 252 

Grape Vines, Remedy for Bugs and Worms on . • 144 

<< « Productiveness of 92 

GfttS8,Bnfialo 234 

Green Houses, Span-roof 93 

« *^ Angleofroof. 189 

Griddles, Soap Stone 301 

Gnano, experiments with 60, 197 

« Scotch 251 



Hams, receipt for curing 203 

<< American, how cured to equal Westphalia 373 

Hard Times, remedy for 52 

Hart, Nathaniel, Plantation of. 323 

Hay, time for cutting 97 

Heating Conservatories 57 

Hemp, Bologna 140 

« Cnltureof. 146 

<c Waterrotting 296 

Hempseed, Cultivation of. • 14 

^ Flowers, Chan|e of the Color of ... . 251 

Hedges, English 6 

« Evergreen 177 

Herd Book, Coatee's, 4th volume 267 

High Cranberry, account of. «. 339 

History of the U.Sutes 94 

«< oftheHorse,byYonatt 94 

Hogs, large sise of • 24 

« Bericshice 62, 143 

« Saleof. 78 

« Western 66 

«* WildBonr.. 92 

«* ProMeSow 125,189,284 

«* Great weight of 140 

<« Itchin.... 140 

f* Scarcity of, and Prices 225 

Holly for Hedges... 6 

Honeysuckle, description of 132 

Hops, improved enhivatioa of. 284 

Horse, Cure for laAamed Eyes in 24 

« History of. 94 

« Arabian, description of. • 135 

« fortheRoad « 154,291 

« Cotherston 156 

** Management of. 247 

« FarmandRoad 291 

Hortienltural Society of Cincinnati 43 

« ^ of Massachusetts 203 



L 

Ibe% description of. • 262 

Ice Cream, to make 86 

Icehouses, necessity of draining 370 

Improvement in Agriculture, Aits, 6te.. ........ 22& 

Inaccuracies 171,266,267 

Indigo^ History and Description of the Cultivatkm 306 
Institute, Agricultural 183 

f ».^. *« ilpirf«« 5 28, 58, 60, 170, 189, 

Insects, to destroy ^ 261,266,286, 318 

« on Plum Trees, Salt destructive to 360 

Iowa Territory, description of. ....••. 209 



Kcntncky adapted to Sheep • • 114 

Lactometer, description of Frye's 209 

Lake Concordia 75 

Lambs, early, in England. 41 

« <« United States 42 

Lard from 4 Pigs 24 

<< Manner of Putting-up fiur England 243 

Lawn Grass, Seed for »* 189 

^ Manner of laying down 284 

liebig's Animal Chemistry 61 

^ Review of. 248,253,268,311 

« Theory of Nutrition in Plants 125 

Lime as a Manure for Wheat 92 

« for Stock 298 

Liming Lands 1^ 

« Benefidal Effects of 76 

Lincoln, Wm., Obituary of. 235 

Locnst-Trees for Plantations 167 

Louisiana adapted to Sheep 204 

Louisville, description of. 67 

M. 

Madder, enltivntton of. 53, 77, 115 

Madeira-Nut Tree 170 

Magazine of Horticuhnre 286 

Machine Ibr Watering Trees 138 

Maine, fanning in 210 

Maize, African 24G 

Manitouwoc in Wisconsin 86, 237 

Manufacture of Glue, k^ 12, 152 

Manure, City • 12, 152 

<' the most economical • 44,49 

<* Clover and Cow Pea fbr 45 

" forTumeps 58 

« fromSheUFish 140 

<' Bommer^ 144 

tf Decomposition of. 15^ 

" onLongbkiDd 162 

« SeaWeedfer 162 

<< New Method for making 164 

« Results of New Method ...I.. 212 

« PrizeEssayon 222 

M from Salt and Moss. .».. 252 

« Rags for 284 

Marling, its Effects 2 

Marsh Lands, draining and banking. ••«»..«.... 86 

Maryland Farm .,,. 17 

« Fanning 174 

Meadows, management of. 97 

Meat, Salting Instrument, description of. 849 

Mechanies, to Am^coUural........ I 

Mediterranean Wheat, notice of. 226»343 

Medical News 62 

Melons on Long Island 195 

** Pkeon's Dnni^ best for 252 

Medicinal Hoots and Leaves, mode of drying.... 181^ 
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Meteorology 61 

Mexican Cottage • 365 

Mexican Peach Tree 202 

Mice, to destroy in Gardens 67, 93 

Milk (see Dairy ), changes in by food and exercise 27 

^ to remove bad flavor in 140 

<< Analysis of 208 

«* VeryRich 262 

Milking, best method of. 140 

Mississippi Valley Farmer 126 

Mother's Joomal. . • 61 

Moss for Manure • .. 252 

Mould in the Juices of Plants 58 

Mulberry Leaves for Sheep 93 

Muck as Manure 367 

Mushroom^ enormous size of. 374 

N. 

Neil's, Dr., Present to Gardeners 188 

Netting for Sheep Folds 349 

New England Farmer 190^ 235 

Newspapers published in the United States 11 

Newstead Abbey 57, 196 

N ight Soa, to d isinfect 28 

« *« Uses of 158 

Nitrate of Soda, application of. 30 

North Bend, description of. 66 

Nursery, Commercial^ of Messrs. Parsons & Co. . . 130 

Ohio River, description of. , gy 

Old Agricultural Writers 362 

Onions, large size of. , 374 

Onion Maggots, to destroy jgg 

Orange Trees, to destroy Cocos on 55 

Oregon Territory, description of. 273 

Otto of Roses 92 

Oysters, artificial ...V.*.* .'.' 203 

P. 

Pansy, a double , 219 

Passion Flower. !!.!!!.*.**.'! 102 

Pastures, how arranged for Cattle! '. ! ! .' .' ! ! *. ! . ! .* 2 

** Cow 113 

Panlawina Impertalis .'57, 202, 318 

Peacock, description of. 47 

Peach-Trees, Mexican '.V.* 202 

" " to destroy worms in 266 

^ " .- " Blisters on Leaves, remedy for. . . . 318 

Pear-Trees, Blight in 23 

'* " Angora 140 

** «* Ancient 161 

Pedigrees, new mode of recording 80 

" Dutchess 34 27 

«« Duke of Northumberland 124 

« ClevelandLad ; 124 

Philips, Dr. M. W., Plantation and Management 295 

Phlox, new species of. 285 

Pig, extraordinary " 073 

Piles, cure for 09 

Planter, the South Carolina .'.*.V.*.*.' * ' * ' 94 

Planter's Club, Ga., meeting of ! '/. 36O 

Plaster, good effects of, on Fruit Trees 123 

M " r ». **. ^^' ^* Water * 297 

Plows and Plowing, Southern 49 

Plowing, Kentucky y//' ^ 

a P^P m"^ Scotland, advantoVw'of.V.V. V. 285 

*• Subsoil ^^ 217 

Plow, economical one loit 

« fortheSouth ][ J^S 

« Steam, in Scotiand i.*i!!!!.\'i!'.'.! 251 



Page. 

Plow» de8eriptu>n of 259 

** Report on, N. Y. State Society's 281 

Pomological Magazine 126 

Pork Business 66 

<< Greatquantity of from four pigs 24 

« Raising 116 

« Statistics of Cincinnati 117 

** Rendering into Lard 117 

<< Packing for England 289 

Postege, proposed abatement of. 298 

Potatoes, sweet, cultivation of. 23 

<< Vines, to destroy Bugs on 24 

^ Starch from 158 

** Curl in 188 

« DryRotin 188 

<< South American 265 

Potting Plants, a new method of. 318 

Poudrette, application of. 25 

** as a Manure 370 

<< Experiments in 26 

" Easy and cheap method of preparing. . 103 

<« forFallCrops 153 

Poultry on Long Island 195, 198 

<< Method of Fattening 322 

« Breeds 247,325 

** Book on 222 

<< Best Method of Fattening 321 

Prairie Farmer. 61 

Prince, John, obituary of. 213 

Produce, Agricultural, prices of. 42 

Propagation by means of Birds' Nests 374 

Provisions, trade with England 242 

in London, American 373 

American, in England • 350 

Packing for England 289 
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Rabbit Fancier 126 

" Breeding 27 

Rags for Manure 284 

Railroad Joomal, American 94 

Rake, Horse. 245 

Rambouillet Merinos, sale oT. 332 

Raspberry, Everbearing 10 

** Fastolf. 60, 189 

Rats and Mice, to destroy. 93 

Readers, to our j4 

Reaping Machine, Hussey's $3 

Red Water, cure for in SSieep OO 

Respiration of Leaves igg 

Revised Statues of New York 94 

Rhododendron, a Thermometer ^ 77 

" Budding 3]g 

" Porticum 350 

Rice, Upland 22 

" Cultivation of. 73 

Road Scraper us 

Roses, American, introduction into England 28 

« Illustrated 72 

Royal Agricultural Society, inerease of. 125 

" « ShowatDerby 187 

Rural Walk in the City 8,36 

Rustor Mildew in Wheat 93 

Ruta Baga, cultivaUon of. 272 

Rye for Soiling lai 

& 
Safety Reins, Miller's , 850 
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Mt for arresting Ammcmia. • • • 98 

<« forWheat 92 

« forManare 171,252 

Sambo 68 

Science connected with Agricnltnre 126 

Sea Mad, fertiUty of. 322^366 

« f* as a fertilizer 341 

Seed Store of G. 0. Thorlmni 9 

« and Green House of Mr. Smith 9 

« " « Mr. Dunlap 10 

Sheep Hnsbandnr 12, 109, 180 

« Cotswold 6, 142,238 

Sheep» South Downs 19, 125, 145, 175, 189, 284 

<< NewLeicesters 27 

cc Merinos 303 

« « fortheWest 43 

« Paular Merinos 53,182,212 

« BamboniUets 98 

« « Pricesof 166 

« Best Country for 114,204,209 

** fed on Mulberry Leaves 93 

<« Fine Wool, statistics of 129 

« Pointsof 145 

^ on Long Island 195 

« Statistics of in England 219 

«< Diseasesin 226 

** Dog8,prioeof 332 

« Great Produce of Ewes 349 

Show, N. Y.State 69, 165, 199,229,278 

« ** List of Premiums for, and Bi- 

reetio^i for Reports on 87, 185, 200 

« inSmithfield 30 

^ Jefferson Co., Miss., Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural 90 

« State of Missinippi 113 

<< American Institute 135, 184, 257, 298 

*« Directoryfor 140,170 

« at Fayette, Mississippi 142 

« New Haven County 171, 227 

** Am. Institute, Agr., premiums in 215, 332, 361 

« « « Hort. do 216 

A Royal Agr. Soc., increase of. 125 

M « <« Ann. Meet, of at Derby. 187 

*< Yorkshire Agricultural 219 

« Highland do 219 

« Reports of N. Y. State 229 

« Rensselaer County 243 

<« Royal Agricultural of Ireland 251 

<« ErieCounty 265 

<< Orange do 290 

«< Hartford Co., Connecticut 293 

sale Raising 65 

« Cultureof. 79,107,241 

<< fVom Bark of Mulberry 202 

*< Convention 229 

« Beport on 28,318 

« Manualof. 318 

Sketches of the West 66, 323 

Soiling, advantages of. 350 

Soils, cultivation of sandy in Kentucky 87 

** and Marls of Mississippi, Analysis of 168 

" their management 207 

Southern ProducU. • 21 



Pag9. 

Southern Cultivator 61 

Southwestern Farmer 62 

Spurrey, value of for Sandy Soils 143 

Starch (hmi Potatoes 158 

« « Rice 284 

Stock on Long Island 194 

<< Hints for the management and food of do- 
mestic 119 

c< Improvement of Domestic 136, 220, 296 

^ Rules for improvement of..... 194 

** Prince Albert's annual sale of 349 

Strawberry, cultivation of. 178, 188, 206 

«« Myntt's 285 

Straw for Fodder 292 

Subscribers, to 43, 353 

Sugar from Indian Com « 155, 279 

'* Maple, Premium, sample of. 225, 279 

" Cane, cultivation of 30 

Sumach, cultivation of 239 

T. 

Tanning on a Plantation 276 

Toad Flax, remedy for 291 

Tobacco, Cuba, cultivation of. 313 

Tomb, General Harrison's 67 

Tour in England 6, 41, 70, 328, 358 

Transactions of N. Y. State Society 94 

T^s, Shade and Ornamental, transplanting .... 38 

** Sycamore, disease in 136 

<< of America, description of 158 

Turnep, cultivation of. 17, 272 

« Manure for 58 

" Fly, remedies against 75, 123, 189 

Tussaic Grass 133, 144 

Tuscan Peasantry, character of. 311 

U. 

Uterus, remedy for protmsiott 22, 157 

V. 

Vegetation, rapid growth of. 374 

Vegetable Kingdom, notice of. 374 

Ventilator, Espy's 151 

Veterinary Medicine, importance of a knowledge of 28 

Vetch, the Siberian 93 

Virginia Lands, value of • . . . • 176 

W. 

Weather, Prognostications of 101, 236, 267, 270 

Wheat, hinta on culUva- ) 1, 28, 125, 129, 141, 

tion of 5 267, 284, 344, 358 

<< Stock, how secured from Vermin 373 

^ is it the original of Chess 100, 368 

« NewVarietyof 140 

White Worms on Cabbages, to destroy 60 

Wintering Sheep 355 

Wisconsin, its Products 86, 237 

Wool, Fme of Germany 93 

<< Great Fleeces of 189 

« Protection of 13 

'' Improvements of Southern.. 168 

Womb, casting or inversion of withers 22 

Y. 
Yak, Notice of 227 
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A.K.D . . «J6 

▲ Luiy 86, Its 

ALetriMr S09 

Alien, L.F. 17, 47, 48, M, M5 

*^.«-^- • • {'ilrfiftS.^A'fe'a 
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TO AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS. 

We wish to apprize those of our mechanics who 
are engaged in making fanning implements of 
any kind, that several Agricultural Societies have 
neen fonned recently at the south, and ihe 
bers are desiious of obtaining Epecimeos of all 
our DOTthero improved threshing-machines, hay 
and cotton-presses, straw-cut ters, coin-shell ers, 
ploughs, cultivators, harrows, &c, &c. ; 
many of these are of a high price, they 
feel justi&ed at the present time in ordering them, 
till they ascertain whether ihey are likely 
their purposes. They would prefer lo s< 
Tenders of them in their, part of the couniry, and 
would engage to render them every facility in 
their iDtroductioo. But where other engagements 
perent noitbsa mechanics visiting the south, 
the gentlemen composing the committees would 
engage to pay the freight and charges on all 
imfiementa Mnt th«m for trial and examina- 
don i and dispose of them at the original price, 
■nd charges oat added, &ee of comnussiim. We 
give ihiianniNUiaBinaiitbyjeqiuat from the south, 
aMantalyi Addttbat wa..kiuiw the gentlemen 
nskiiig it ta be of high itanding and character; 



and should any of o 
information on this i 
address us post paid, n 



a wish for further 



:t, and will call uptm oi 
wilt furnish them with 
liitl particulars. A great change is taking place 
ia regard to agriculmre at the south, and the 
planters there are in want of many implements 
different from those now in use among them. It 
a fine section of the country for emigration. 

BPBING WHEAT. 

This valuable grain flourishes successfully in 
miuty soils when winter or folt-sown wheat 
will not succeed. Perhaps the best plan of rais- 
ing it is to plough late in the fall, particularly if 
the land be a clay or clayey loam, which is the 
favorite soil for wheat. By ploughing in the fall, 
frosts thoroughlypulverize thesoil, and 
make it work much freer and easier than it otbei^ 
would the following season. Ai nxn as the 
heavy frosts are out of the ground in the wpiiBg, 
warm, give it a aecoiid 
ploughing, and then sow the grain, harrowing it 
in well, and finiBhing with the roller. 

Another method has been praotiged with aoe- 
ecH bj an acJinaintamin at- am- -Hanv hia 
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ground prepared as above some three years since, 
he commenced sowing his wheat in March, intend- 
ing to harrow it in as usual, the ground being 
tolerably well settled and dry. Before the sow- 
ing was finished, a violent snow-storm came on, 
which prevented harrowing in the grain, although 
the sowing was completed in the storm. A rain 
followed, which prevented any after harrowing, and 
then firosts set in, freezing the surface of the ground 
fixr some days. Mild weather soon succeeded, the 
wheat came up finely, grew vigorously, and pro- 
duced the, best crop he ever raised. This accident 
was so successful, that he practised it the next 
year, by sowing before the frost left the ground, 
and the crop was like the last, a good one. 

The upheaving of the ground by the frost opens 
it for the reception of the seed ; when the frost 
leaves, it becomes pulverized and levelled dovtn 
by its action, which sufficiently covers the seed 
and renders the harrow unnecessary. We have 
usually sowed our grass seed in this manner, and 
found that it took better than in any other way. 
SomiB farmers thus sow their rye and winter 
wheat, and although occasionally successful, it 
often fails, and we can not recommend the practice. 
The wheat used in the above experiment wzs the 
Siberian, a plump reddish berry on a short straw, 
and it is highly approved in the interior of this 
State. 

ARRANGING CATTLK IN SUMMER PASTURES. 

Oxen and steers may run together ; cows, heif- 
ers, yearlings, and large weaned calves, each class 
by themselves. Bulls may run with oxen if not 
ill-tempered. Horses are better alone, and so are 
sheep. Pastures ought to be divided so as to ad- 
mit of a change, and it is very desirable to have 
every pasture watered with a running stream or 
spring. 

EFFECT OF MARLING AND MODERATE CROPS. 
We notice in Mr. RufBn's " Addendum" to his 
Essay on Calcareous Manures, that he has given a 
table of crops on his *' Coggin's Point fiirm,*' with 
slight hateiniption, from 1813 to 1842 inclusive, in 
which the nmnber of acres in wheat were from 78 
to 250, and the average yield from 5 to 13| bush- 
ds per acre. The smallest yield was produced on 
the smallest quantity of land, unmarled, while the 
kigest yield (nearly 3 to 1 of the smallest) was 
produced the kst season on the marled. The 
fiamber of acres in com during the same time, 
'WfKt firam 70 to 188, and the average, from 8^ to 



25| bushels per acre ; the lowest average bein^ 
produced on the unmarled, and the highest on tlie 
marled land. 

The above data from a close observer, shows the 
very low point which agrictilture can reach by in-* 
judicious management, and also the very great in^ 
crease which may be attained by careful manage* 
ment. The best yields, ccHisiderfaig the great 
number of acres cultivated, and on land reclaimed 
from a perfectly exhausted condition, exclusively 
by the use of marl, shows good management, and 
a rapid improvement. 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Among the various importations c€ improved 

stock, which have been made from time to time 

into this country, few are likely to become more 

distinguished, than the splendid herd of Herefords 

brought over here within the three posrt years, by 

Messrs. Coming and Sotham of Albany. We had 

merely seen a few specimens of them in the stmt' 

mer of 1840, but had no idea of the large fine herd 

there till we visited it last December* We found 

them located on a beautiful farm lying on the 

west bank of the Hudson, about two miles below 

Albany, and in winter quarters. The buildings for 

their aocommodaticMi are not expensive, yet ample ' 

with abundance of yard room open only to the 

south, and well protected an the other three sides 

by the bam and sheds. The arrangement of these 

buildings, both interior and exterior, struck us as 

among the most convenient we have ever seen^ 

and we hope we may be furnished with a plan of* 

them hereafter, to embellish a page or two of ouf 

paper. 
Since Youatt wrote his work on British Cattle, 

there has imdoubtedly been a very great change 
for the better in Herefords; and we question 
whether any breed in England, has been mcx'e 
generally improved within the past twenty 
years. We must confess that we were greatly 
surprised at the superb show that they made, at 
the various agricultural society meetings which 
we recently attended in England, and certainly 
one of the finest lots of cattle we ever saw, was 
a large herd of pure Hereford steers, grazing upon 
the banks of the Thames, in the neighborhood of 
the magnificent old town of Oxford. As &t cattle^ 
the Herefords have lately held a riiaip rivalry 
with the Durhams, and their beef is in high favor 
in the London markets. They make no claim as 
yet to being great milkers; but this is a qiudity in 
the animals which can be improved, and we un- 
derstand the miost eminent breeders areb^giBBing 
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to pay attention to this point, and we trust that 
they may meet with success, for we are thefriends 
and well-wishers of improTement in all things. 

We think the stock at Albany would compare 
favorably with the best we met of this breed in 
England; and well they may, since Mr. Soiham 
had much ezpetienee with Herefords there be- 
ibre coming to this country, and he classed the 
Atlantic twice from New York, for the express 
purpoee of making his own selectitms ; and we 
think he choae with a good eye and much judg- 
ment. We found these cattle to excel particular- 
ly in the biisket and loin, two very important 
points in all animals destined for the butcher, and 



especially necessary, if we expect to make them 
iniobeeffor the English market; and beitig of great 
constitution and hardy, they make most excellent 
grazing- stock, and are consequently somewhat 
sought for in Tarious pans of the United Statef 
for this purpose. We also found tbem much be^ 
ter handlers than we expected, and with good 
coats and reasonable fine skins. 

Mr. Sotham was ao unfortunate as to lose hia 
very fine bull Major, on his voyage out from Eng- 
land last year, which was much to be deplored, 
as he was Baid to be equal to anything ever bred' 
there. But in Sir George, we found quite a sup^ 
rior animal, and we here introduce a cut of him. 



Hebefobd Boll Sm George, lHFOBTEr>.— (Fra. 1.) 



Tht Proptrly ofMettrt. Coming and Sotham, Albantf, N, Y. 



This bull is improring with age, and when fuU 
grown will make a large and handsome show. 
la another stable alongside of bim was Young 
Prize. lEs frame is not quite so large as that of 
Sir George, but if we recollect right, he is some- 
what finer and more finished in his points. He 
also shows great cooititnlton, and will imdoubted- 
ly make a snpetior animal. 

Beyond these came a lot of bull calves, oae of 
which struck na as of uncommcn promise, and he 
stands in such high &Tor with hia breeder, as 
lead* bim to believe that he xaaj yet make the 
piMW of Uaioi good. We trust these bulls will 



not be neglected by those engaged in rearing yrotk- 
ing cattle, and that they may be effectually tried 
in crossiitg on the native stock for this especial 
purpose. We have seal repeated crosses of this 
kind throttghont the United States, &om Hereford 
bulls far inferior to this importatico, and the voh 
provemmi was quite manifest We reedlect par- 
ticularly, a recent instance of this kind, in visiting 
the extensive rice plantation of Mr. Zeranqui, oa 
the Mississippi, a little above New Orleaos. He 
kept about 70 head of working oxen, and among 
them all, there was nothing equal to a few speci- 
ma&rof the does of the Heraford, dthd in alas 
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beauty of form, or sUeoglh, quickoess, and endu- : of her docs 
mace in the yoke. 

There are tweniy-ihree full bred Hereford cow; 
to calve in the spring in this herd, and tin cxcel- 
1 lot they are loo. The queon of th 



e fully represent her size and 
however, a tolerable portrait, 
aud shows her greai brisket and fine loiu advan- 
tageously. Perfeciion is a. noble large cow even 
though only 3 yea 



for the present is Matchless, and right well is she I tilda, and Gay, arc much to be admired. Some oi 
named, for there are few auiiails of any brerJ ■ ihem, Mr. Soiham liiinks, will prove ^ood milk- 
widuD onr knowledge that ca:> beii hrr in form era. He is determined to see what they can do in 
and quality, end we regret thai the cut \vc have i this way, and give us the result of the tiial. 

IhKEFop.T) Cow Matchless, iMrcRTEo.— (Fio. 3.) 



The property of Mtiars. Coming and SolAam, Albany, N. 7. 



CoTswoLD Shke?.— After looking over the cattle 
pretly thoroughly, we next eiamined the sheep, 
and must confess that we think it the best Long- 
woolled flock that we have yei seen ia America. 
These Mr. S<AhEtm also selected himself, and im- 
ported. They were chosen from the celebraied 
flocks of Mr. Hewer and other eminent breeders 
ot Cotswolds. These animals are of great size, 
and yet very fine generally in all their points, much 
more so than people unacquainted with the breed 
eoold suppose. We should think the largest would 
weigh at least 250 pounds dressed, if well fttten- 
ed ; their weight of fleece is in proportion. Fat- 
rumps sheared 14} pounds last year ; and Splen- 
did, a perfect model we were going to say of this 
breed of sheep, gave 11 pounds. The lambs at 
Goe year old average within a fmciicn of 9 poonds 
nch, and the breeding ewei foil 8 fooah, which 



is certainly a great yield. The wool is Tery long, 
and is such as the English manufacture their 
worsted goods from. The* animals are small con- 
sumers for their size, and are the most quiet things 
imaginable. 

We give a cut of oae of these Cotswold btxka on 
another page, that the reader may be enabled to 
understand more fully what we are talking about, 
and subjoin extracts from a letter also upon their 
origin and breeding, which Mr. Soiham has beea 
so obliging as to forward us. 

When I was laat in England, I endeaTored u> 
trace the origin of the Cotswold breed of sheep, 
but could not succeed with sufficient certainty 
earlier than the year 1798, I found that the Cots- 
wolds at that period possessed very long facesjloDg, 
thick ears ; heavy, cnrly fleeces ; high shoulders, 
and raw backs ; but invariably good rumps, ant 
Ugt of mutton, dmotiDg taj ilnaig coutituticut 



ihe Cotsnold Hills I faces, fat backs, small bone, and a finer qoalin ot 
M„ ■ J I . . . , ^°°'' thinking such a course would produce tbar 

Many improved them by crossmg wilh the object; but t£e result was anfayoraW for ther 
Leicester, which was unjioubiedly ao escellent | found when they lost their thick ears and cutIt 
cross, wbep a judicjous selection was made ; but | coats, that ihey also lost their constitutions. Mr 
tne majority ol their owners, wishing to reduce opinion is. that the curly, silTery akin is a irood 
(Heir size and give them more symmetry, adhered criterion ol eariy maturity, a right qvudityof fl^ 
to [he hnest Leicester with their short ears, short I and a hardy animaj. '■»■«' 



* CorawoLD BitcK Sflendtd, Ijipoiited.— (Fig. 3.) 



T/ie Properly of Messrs. Corning and Solham, Albany, N. Y. 



I have always noticed on shear-days, that [his 
cind of fleece covers more and a better quality of 
i1e£h than the finer or longer fleeces ; and I main- 
tain that a jiraclUil man, when shearing a sheep, 
can tell by the cut of the wool whether il grew 
from a good root. I have remarked this of\en to 
many of ibe best old shepherds {with whom I 
have sheared numbers, joining them ih their merry 
jokes and cheerful songs of thtep-thtaringt\, and 
ihey would readily agree with me, and always 
persuade their masters to keep such kind of ewes 
as long as they would breed a lamb, so that they 
might obtain the whole flock of that descriptic 
They found ibey would keep on less food, we 
less trouble, teas liable to disease, and always 
good condition. 

I have an idea that a person will remember 
the poin^ he wishes to improve, &r better when 
shearing than at any other time. A good shtpherd 
knows Ue features of each she^, equally as well as 
he does those of bis own children, and rememberi 
their faults when he discovers them, therefore 
when culling his ewes he refers back to sheat- 
day ; this Iknow to be the fact, and such close 
obaervatico is abeolutcljr necessary, to give credit 
toafloek. 



Those who selected a ram with a good ctirtjr 

skin from the Leicester, made vast improvements 
on their flocks, hut it was the close observation of 
a faithful shepherd that opened their eyes to it, 
when the breeder himself had not gone" through 
the whole oracdco/yart, which I would strcmpj' 
recommend, as it Is the only sure wayof knowuig 
the facts ; and let me tell you, there are many^ 
the first breeders that depend altogether on their 
shepherd's selections, and they take them to several 
difierent ram-sales before they select one to their 
taste. Time is not thrown away in searching for 
good males, nor is the purse ultimately diminiibed 
by giring a goodfnce. H judgment direct* th» 
hand ai either master or shepherd, the flock will 
keep its standing; but I have seen in many in- 
stances, where flocks have very much dtgenerated 
by the absence of the latter. 

There are many of the Cotswold bleeders who 
say they have not a drop of Leicester bloud, but 
have improved theirsymmetry by aclose attention 
to the smaller male of the original, with a &t 
back and curly skin in view, still keeping their 
long &ces and ears, rumps and legi of muttony 
thus producing earlier maturity, a better mixtor* 
of fat and lean, than the Leicetser cross. 
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This seems to me practical reasoning, for the 
butchers all say, that if ihe Leicesters had more 
lean and Less fat, they would suit their customers 
much better. I allow that the Leicester men, and 
those who crossed from them, have won more 
prizes than the Cotswolds, because symmetry is 
always observed in every male aniinal, and the 
latter have not had time to arrive at perfection. 
I believe it is candidly admitted that the Cots- 
wolds are decidedly the most profitable sheep in 
the world, and will soon be able to carry away the 
first premiums. 

We can make the same observations upon the 
keep of the above stock, as we did on that of Col. 
Sherwood and Mr. Prentice. We found the 
cows living upon rye-straw, ^ith a few tumeps, 
and the sheep the same. We believe, as a matter 
of health, and for the purpose of giving a greater 
variety to the food, the young animals had a little 
oil cake. This is highly approved of in England 
for the young of all kinds of domestic stock, as it 
keeps the bowels open, and generally prevents 
scouring or costiveness ; it also gives a good tone 
to the stomach, and seems to make them relish 
all their other food much better ; and our own ex- 
perience of several years of feeding oil-cake in 
small quantities, confirms all that has been told 
us of its good qualities. 

English Fences. — ^These are of various kinds, 
the hedge, however, predominating ; and no one 
feature adds more to the rural beauty of the coun- 
try than these living walls of verdure, — ^pio- 
toresquely dividing it in a thousand devious ways, 
and making many a spot, that would otherwise 
appear desolate and bare, look charmingly pretty 
and inviting. Quite a variety of shrubs and trees 
are made use of here for hedges, but those we 
most admired were the holly. This is somewhat 
different from the American holly, — its leaves 
being variegated with yellow spots, and it has 
small thorns, like our Hex opaca, protruding from 
their edges. It is an evergreen, and adds greatly 
to the beauty of the winter landscape. In front of 
the house, and around the ornamental grounds 
and gardens, portions of the hedges are trained in 
what b termed topiary work. This represents 
any animal, a deer for example, in a recumbent 
position, with head and antlers erect ; a peacock, 
with its tail wide spread ; a castle, a summer- 
house, or some other fantastic piece, which the 
99ry nice often take upon themselves to laugh 
at as stiff and studied; yet to its these things 
have a great charm, ibor they seem to harmonize 
with tht sceneiy and the anuquated buildings 



around; and we have often paused to contem* 
plate this fancy work of the rustic hedge-clipper, 
with a vague, indescribable satisfaction, thinking, 
perhaps, the same hand that guided the hedge- 
shears, might, under more favorable circum- 
stances, have won renown with the pencil or 
chisel; for it is our humor to clothe all things as 
often as possible in the beautiful, and imagine the 
illustrious. In this way, wandering fdaag the 
world, we have cheated many a dull hour of its 
tediousness and melancholy. 

Next to the holly we admired the gorse or furze > 
a sharp, prickly shrub, growing to a height ci' 
five feet or more, and bearing a yellow blossom. 
But the most common hedge here is the haw- 
thorn ; and this upon the whole is perhaps the 
best. We do not think its foliage equal to that 
of the maple and other varieties of the thoms of 
our own country ; its blossom, however, is quite 
as pretty, and much like it, and comes out about 
the same period of the year as in New- York. Its 
growth is not near so rapid as our own hawthorns, 
nor is it as suitable for our climate, and when cul- 
tivated here as a hedge, has generally proved a 
failure. 

The general method of growing hedges in Eng- 
land, is to dig a ditch along the line where it is to 
be planted, four to five feet wide, and two to three 
feet deep, and plant the thorn upon the embank- 
ment made by this excavation. This method has 
a double advantage ; for it makes a good ditch, 
which is highly necessary to assist in carrying off 
the surface water in this moist climate, and the 
earth thrown up from it, forms an excellent bed, 
with a double depth of soil on which to plant the 
thorn ; and the fence thus grows more rapidly and 
stronger than it otherwise would. The ditch and 
embankment also add to the strength and security 
of the fence, making it more difficult to get over. 

Before setting out a hedge, the land along the 
line is generally put under cultivation the previous 
year, so as to get it mellow and in good tilth. A 
potato crop is the best preparation, and the quicks 
are usually of the second year's growth, and taken 
up from a bed where they are cultivated for this 
purpose. They are planted about six inches apart, 
in double rows along the line, the quicks of the 
second row being placed opposite the centre ot 
the space occupied by the first Sometimes, when 
a very strong fence is required, three rows are 
planted; but two are generally sufficient, and 
we have seen quite good hedges formed from a 
single row alone. 

An important pdnt in the management of tha 
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hedge, is to keep it thick, especially near the 
ground ; and in order to effect this, it must be 
grown broader at the base than the top, so that 
^Tery part may have the benefit, in an equal de- 
gree, of moisture, light, and air. The best, there- 
fore, are trimmed every year to a width of five 
feet or so at the bottom, and nearly sharp at the 
top, giving the hedge the form, on both sides, of 
the steep roof of a house. Yet they flourish very 
well here trimmed in a rounded form at the lop, 
which is a more graceftil shape for them; and 
we have firequently seen a good strong fence of 
the hawthorn, growing up in a natural way, seven 
to ten feet high, and still so close at the bottom, 
as to be completely impervions to domestic'animals 
above the size of a large rabbit If we recollect 
right, when thus lel^ to grow naturally, the quicks 
were planted closer together than when in double 
rows. 

In those districts where stones abound, they 
are much used for fences, and are laid up in a 
handsomer and strcmger manner than we are ac- 
customed to at home. We have seen miles after 
miles of them along the highway, especially such 
as enclose the parks, pointed with as much neat- 
ncss as the mason's work of a house. The ugly 
rig-2ag fences which are so common in the United 
Slates, aie unknown here; neither is our more 
sightly post and rail fence to be seen, timber being 
too scarce and valuable for such purposes. Posts 
and sawed stuff are occasionally found ; but what 
is more common, is to set posts about eight feet 
apart, and mortise the bars into them, one at the 
top, and the other near the bottom, and to these 
nail thin slats, four to five feet long, split out in 
the same manner as we rive staves, and put them 
on perpendicularly to the cross pieces. This makes 
a close good fence, and when whitewashed, with 
rows of trees planted along the line, it presents a 
very neat appearance. Clay walls, built en ;Mi6, are 
not sufficiently common to speak of in England, 
the climate bdng altogether too moist for them to 
endure long, as a general rule. 

The last method of fencing which we shall men- 
tion is embankments. These are laid up, slightly 
sloping with dirt, about four feet high, excavated 
from a ditch running along the line of the fence, 
and are then sodded up their sides and on the top. 
This makes a much better fence in a tenacious 
clay soil than we could have supposed ; and the only 
objection is, that the sod is very liable to work out 
m squares, leaving the earth then to crumble down, 
and the fence in continual want of repair. In a 
climate of the severity of the winter of oorQorthem 



and middle states, a sod fence would not answer 
at all ; for the frost would cause it to crumble badly 
every spring upon being liberated from the ground* 
Some districts in England are only fenced round 
the pasture portions of the farms, for the range of 
the stock, leaving all the rest open to tillage. Other 
portions of the country have no fences at all, ex- 
cept for yards around the bams and sheds. The 
flocks and herds are kept as on the continent, by 
herdsmen and shepherds with their dogs; and the 
animals being brought up to this mode of pastur* 
ing, are not unruly at all, but gentle and tractable^ 
and are easily retained within their limits with 
scarcely any trouble. When we first visited Europe 
fifteen years ago, w e were convinced that this would 
be the best method to adopt in America. We 
have often wondered, that our intelligent and high- 
spirited countrymen would so long and so tamely 
submit to the intolerable burden of fencing against 
their neighbors' unruly cattle; and are satisfied, 
that if the subject could be placed before them in 
its true light, they would not be much longer. 
We know of no part of the United States which 
is unfenced, except a portion of the beautiftil 
valley of the Connecticut ; and if any one is de- 
sirous to see how easily this system can be carried 
into effect, and what an immense saving it proves 
to the landed interest of this section of the coun- 
try, he would do well to make a visit there and 
judge for himself. 

Another very pleasing feature in the fences of 
England, and which has been adopted to a great* 
er or less extent in the older settled parts of the 
United States, are the rows of trees and belts of 
forest planted along their lines. The shade of 
these, in this cool, moist climate, does not seem to 
essentially injure the growth of the hedges, al- 
though beneath our more sunny sky, we are satis- ' 
fied that they would. Rows and bdts of shrub- 
bery and trees along the margin of the road, and 
up and down the division fences ci the estates, 
give England an appearance in the distance of be- 
ing a well-wooded -country; and in the early part 
of June, when the hawthorn is in full bloom, the 
fields look as if enclosed by walls of flowers. It 
is a charming country, made so principally by the 
hand of man, and with our decided rural predileo 
tions, we wandered over it with a jHeaiaxt we 
can not describe. Would that more of our coon* 
trymen engaged in fimning opeAtions could visit 
it ; we are satisfied that they would generally re- 
turn to their homes, determined to cultivate less 
land, and in better style, and do more to adorn its 
snr&ce. There are many estates in QteatBritui 



-which an has made perfect pictures almusi, and 
ererything about tbem is disposed with as much 
taite u if they were destined to be immortalized 
en canTasB by a Claude de Lonaine. 

A RURAt WALK INTflE CITY,— No. I. 

It is acknowledged, that New York is the foun- 
tain-head of AiDertcafor literary, commercial, and 
pcditical information, and the very best point ior 
ihe publication of a leading journal on aJl these 
sabjects; but when we started this paper, it was 
thought by many, that ii was no place for issuing 
an Agrirultural Periodical. Wc trust that some- 
thing has been done by us the past year to prove 
the contrary, and we hope, ere this volume is 
brought to a close, all will agree, that we could not 



have chosen a poiut ia the Union, combining so 
many advantages for [he sunressful publicaitirii of 
an agricultural journal as New York. We would 
respectfully ask our readers, is any place in Ameri- 
ca so open to a^icultural information, either A 
home or abroad, as this city 1 and where ia the 
neighborhood abounding wiihsucbenensive green- 
houses, gardens, nurseries, orchards, and admira- 
bly-cultivated farmsof every variety of soil ? Nor 
is this vicinity so licfident in go<id stock as inany 
imagine ; indeed, few stales ia the Union can make 
as great a sliow of splendid improved animals, as 
may be found within a few hours' sail or ride of 
New York, and wc trust, in the course of a few 
months, to make all these things somewhat more 
apparent lo the public than they have hitherto 
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Of the many pretty rural spots in this city, such 
U the Battery, the Park, St. John's, Union, and 
WtahingtcQ stores, enclosed by strong ornament- 
al iron fences, and tastefully planted with tree:, 
flowen, and shrabbery, we raight dwell with 
nncA pleasure, and perhaps interest to such of oitr 
eomtiy readera as hftTo nerer visited this popntoiu 



place; but we at once pass over the subject, mere- 
ly adverting to some new features recently intro- 
duced into these tine public grounds, and these 
are the foimtains supplied from the Crotoo Aque- 
duct, and throwing up numerous columns of water 
in beautiful jsii d'eatt &om 50 to 70 feet high, ia 
eveiy place appropriate to adorn them. 
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A profound writer on " The Age of Great Cities," 

gays: — 

''If anything be certain, it would seem to 
be, that man is constituted to realize his destiny 
from his association with man, more than from 
any contact with places. The great agency in 
calling forth his cajpabilities, whether for good or 
evil, is that of his fellows. The picturesque, ac- 
cordingly, may be with the country, but the intel- 
lectual, speaking generally, must be with the 
town. Agriculture may possess its science^ and 
the farmer, as weU as the landowner, may not be 
devoid of intelligence ; but in such connexions, the 
science and intelligence, in common with the nour- 
iskrnent of the soily must be derived, in the main, 
from the studies prosecuted in cities, and from the 
wealth realized in the traffic of cities. If pastur- 
age is followed by tillage, and if tillage is made 
to partake of the nature of a study and a science, 
these signs of improvement are peculiar to lands 
in which cities make their appearance, and they 
become pro^essive only as cities become opulent 
and powerfiU.^ * 

How true this is in regard to agriculture in the 
neighborhood of the great city of London, contain- 
ing upward of two millions of inhabitants, let 
any one who has visited inform our readers. The 
most able, and by far the greatest number of the 
agricultural periodicals in Great Britain are pub- 
lished in London. But to our point in hand. 

Seed'Store of Mr, George C. Thorbum, in John 
Street. — ^Taking Broadway for our line, about half 
a mile from the Battery, we diverge into John 
Street,, and in the first square on the north side, 
we come to Mr. Thorbum's seed-store. It is a 
brick building four stories high, and the front of 
the iirst half is occupied by a large show-window, 
14 feet in length, 10 feet high, and glazed with 
the finest French plate-glass, the two centre 
squares of which are each 5 feet by 4, and polish- 
ed like the best mirrors. Here the choicest varie- 
, ties of Camellia, Japonica, Heaths, Correas, Roses, 
&c., are constantly exhibited in fiower, and occa- 
sionally some of the most beautiful exotics, such 
as Hybrid, Rhododendrons, Chorozemas, and 
other shrubs and plants, making a splendid show 
that is truly delightful even to the most hurried 
passers-by to pause and look at. 

The interior of this store is quite spacious. It 
is 130 feet deep, the whole of which is thrown 
into one room. The walls are covered with pic- 
tures on one side, interspersed with garden and 
nursery implements tastefully displayed, while 
the other side is fitted up with numerous seed- 
drawers and shelves, filled with porcelain flower- 
pots, vases, and glass globes with water in them, 
and gold and silver fish playing about, while on 
each side, resting upon the floor, are long rows 



of bins, filled with all sorts of peas, beans, grain, 
and roots. 

Up stairs is a spacious picture gallery, contain- 
ing a select collection of fine paintings and engra- 
vings of plants and flowers, of some of the most 
interesting subjects of £nglish and American his- 
tory. Here also is quite an aviary of Canary and 
Mocking birds^ enlivening the room from morning 
to night with their cheerful melodious tones. 
How oflen, when tired of the counting-room, in 
former years in this city, have we come here, be- 
fore the establishment was half its present size, and 
stood back from the street with its pretty front yard, 
to enjoy a sight of the plants and flowers, and lis- 
ten to the sweet song of the birds. Altogether^ we 
suspect that this is the largest, most varied, and 
showy seed establishment in the United States, 
and it is well worth visiting by all strangers com- 
ing to the city. 

Seed-store and Green-house of Mr. Smithy 385 
Broadway. — From Mr. Thorbum's we return 
again to Broadway, and what a change from the 
quiet John Street One is half stunned with the 
clatter of iron shod-hoofs, and the rumble of carte, 
omnibusses, and carriages ; and along the specious 
foot-walks is a crowd of pedestrians, and among 
them are flowers of a diflerent order than those 
we left at Mr. Thorbum's ; but of these it does not 
become us to speak, as they do not happen to be 
in our line : so, fair ladies, in gay bonnets and 
plumes, and dazzling dresses, and looking as 
smiling and rosy as you please, in gay groups, 
pass on. 

Though not as large as Mr. Thorbum's, Mr. 
Smith has an excellent establishment. He makes 
all his own importations, and is as careful as pos- 
sible in their quality as well as those raised for 
him at home. Such as we inspected we found 
good, and were especially pleased with the sam- 
ples of Imperial oats which he showed us. They 
weigh from 43 to 46 pounds to the bushel, have a 
thin light husk, and seemed to contain a great 
amount of farina. These oats were originally im- 
ported four years since, and are now well aceli- 
mated — the price is $1.50 per bushel. Mr. 
Smith has a pretty green-house in the rear of his 
store, where he keeps the usual variety of plants 
and flowers for sale ; he has also extensive ranges 
of glass out of town, for the purpofiAe of propaga- 
ting and supplying the city establishment. 

As we passed into the green-house at the left, 
occupying a large mche to itself, we observed a 
very splendid specimen of the Rhododendron Ai^ 
taclarensis in full bloom. It is a magnificent 
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shrub really, and well desenres the attention of 
florists, and the high faror in which it stands with 
the amateurs of flowers. 

Seed'ttore and Canservatwy of Mr. Jhtnlap. — 
Sleeping up the east side of Broadway till we 
reach No. 576, we come to Mr. Dunlap's, and we 
had no idea of the extent of this establishment, till 
we walked in, and thoroughly examined it The 
seed-store is 22 feet square or so, and the conser- 
vatory immediately joining it, is the most splendid 
affair we have seen m the United States. The 
grand range is 2 feet wide, 15 feet high, and 200 
feet long ; then there are side ranges in addition 
of nearly 100 feet more. In the centre of the Icng 
range is a walk 6 feet wide, laid down in wood, 
and painted in diamonds. On each side of this is 
a deep green moss edging, and over these are 
pretty ornamental stands of various fitshions for 
flowers, and on either hand of the long aisle, stands 
a thick wall of dense foliage and flowers of Oran- 
ges, Lemons, Pittosporums, India-Rubber trees. 
Acacias, Eugenias, Oleanders, Sparrmanius, Pa- 
lins. Magnolias, and Rhododendrons, thickly 
spreading out, and averaging a height of 12 to 15 
feet. Aside from these there is a great variety of 
rare and curious plants, and as one example of the 
number displayed here, the proprietor stated that 
there were upward of 2,000 Camellias alone. 
We found here the Cycas Revolutum or Large 
Pftlm, standing some 8 feet high, with its Corin- 
thian-like crown, containing hundreds of seeds, 
shd contrasting superbly with its feathery green 
leaves, full 3 feet in length. This is a great curiosi- 
ty, and is much admired. We also saw several 
of the Agave Americana or Century Aloe. One 
is said to be the largest in the United States. It 
is twice the size of that of the Fatroon which was 
in flower at Albany last fall, and occupies an entire 
house by itself, 15 feet square. 

Mr. Dunlap heats his conservatory with hot 
winter, which is carried through its whole length 
in double rows of iron pipes. We found, when 
in England, that steam or hot water used exclu- 
aivdy in heating conservatories, was objected to, 
as causing the air in them to become too damp ; 
but in our drier climate we are informed that they 
are not injurious, except perhaps in extreme cases, 
which of course must be guarded against and ob- 
viated. Overhead in the conservatory is a line oi 
cages for singing birds, and at the further end is a 
large circular stone basin of water, with gold fish 
playing their gambob in its depths. 

Havmg exercised our feet pretty satisfactorily, 
we now crossed over for a call on our friend, Dr. 



Field, in the Third Avenue, who, being quite an 
amateur farmer, and hearing of our projected 
walk, determined it should be changed to a 
ride, and immediately ordered his gig-horse 
out for the purpose of accompanying us on the re- 
mainder of our excursion. And here we found a 
capital specimen of the well-bred and well-broke 
New York trotter in the Doctor's horse ; for he is 
gentle, playful, and spirited ; will stand anywhere 
in the noisy streets of the city without hitching, 
and is equal at all times on the road to a mile in 
four minutes, and would probably, with a little 
training, accomplish it with ease in three. 

Mr. Emmet^s Durkams. — ^We trust that we 
shall be pardoned in giving a brief notice of a call 
at the tasteful private residence of one of our most 
estimable citizens, Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq. ; 
for in more ways than one, he has made himself 
a part of our public property. But we will not 
dweU upon this subject The residence is prettily 
situated near 57th Street, and commands a fine 
view of the East river and the adjoining country; 
and with its ample garden and omaimental grounds, 
embraces about 20 acres, making quite a city farm. 
Of course one can not expect to find here a herd 
of Short-homs, that will count in number with 
those of a Kentucky planter, but what few there 
are, we found in fine order, and bred as a matter 
of taste and fancy by Mr. Emmet himself. His 
cow Celeste is a fine specimen in form of the Dur- 
ham, and one of the most famous milkers in the 
country. Pasturing on a meadow just below the 
house, and without other food than the grass she 
obtained there, she gave for some time last sum- 
mer, from 29 to 33 quarts of milk per day of an 
excellent quality, and was now giving 8 quarts a 
day, though several months gone with calf. 

Evet^bearing Raspberry. — The cons^vatory 
was well stocked with plants in full bloom, but 
the season is so cold and backward this year, that 
vegetation can scarcely be said to have begun, and 
of course we could find little attraction at this po- 
ment in the grounds and garden. Our attention, 
however, was called to a variety of the Ever-bear- 
ing raspberry, very difierent in appearance from 
that of Ohio, described on page 5 of Vol. I. of the 
Agriculturist. Its branches are smaUer, and it is 
destitute of the prongs at the end of them, neces- 
sary for self-propagation. Its fruit also is difi*erent, 
Mr. Emmet informing us that it more resembled 
the purple Antwerp than any other variety which 
he cultivates. It usually ripens about the 15th of 
July, and contmues bearing till cut ofi* by the frosL 
It was originally procured by his fiither, the late 
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distinguished Robert Emmet, Esq., from the Bot- 
anic Garden of Dr. Hosack ; beyond this Mr. K 
could not trace it. Any one desirous of obtaining 
this variety of the raspberry will be freely furnish- 
ed with cuttings. 

Anthracite'Coal Ashes. — ^It will be seen that we 
were correct in our opinions of the supposed value 
of these ashes for manure, by a quotation in our 
February No., which we gave of an experiment 
made with them by the Editor of the American 
Farmer. Mr.£mmet has made use of them for 
eight years as maiture, and finds them beneficial ; 
especially in assisting to lighten a heavy soil, and 
render it more friable and easy to work. 

TO OUR READERS. 

We trust when you have got to the end of this 
Number, that you will be satisfied that we have 
given all the improvements promised in our last ; 
and if you will only encourage us in our good 
work, we shall continue to go on and add others 
as it will afford, for it is our intention to make this 
indisputably the leading Agricultural paper of 
America. The price at which we offer this peri- 
odical is within the means of every person, and 
we shall look for a large and steady increase to 
our subscription list. We shall send this number 
to all the subscribers of Volume L, and we hope 
that they will take pains to show it to their friends 
and solicit subscriptions. No subsequent num- 
bers will be sent till the money is remitted in full 
for the Second Volume, for we can not deviate from 
our terms. 

At our present terms. Three copies for Two 
Dollars, or Eight copies for Five Dollars, the 
American Agriculturist is among the very cheap- 
est books of the day ; and what is more, we can 
add with a clear conscience, and without a single 
spark of vanity, we think it one of the most enter' 
taining and instmetive. Our Correspondence now 
IB rich, varied, and extensive; and will be enlarg- 
ed still further, more especially in Europe ; then 
we are regularly in receipt of all the Agricultural 
journals of any value, both at home and abroad, 
besides everything in the way of books as fiist as 
they appear. These advantages, combined with 
those of our central and commanding situation, 
will enable us to keep our readers promptly and 
fully acquainted with everything of interest up- 
on this great and all-absorbing subject. 

Sugar-Beet. — ^We have to apologise to our read- 
as for the non-appearance of the article on the Cul- 
tivatioa of the Si^iar^Beet. It is in type, but could 



not be eot in for want of room. We mignt haire 
oisily filled two numbers of our paper v^th edito- 
rial and other matter at present m nand. 

Fast Tbotting-Hobses. — ^We have jjust received 
several orders for fast-trotting horses, either match- 
ed or single. Those who have them for sale^ 
will please address us post-paid immediately, stft* 
ting price and all particulars regarding them, aa 
we wish to fill the orders without delay. 

The following was received by mail, two daju 
too late for insertion in our last, for, which it was 
designed. 

The undersigned, having been unavoidably de* 
tained in Buffalo since issumg the December num- 
ber of this paper, and having pressing claims upon 
his attention, which will nrobably continue to de- 
tain him there, reluctanuv withdraws from the 
responsibility of editorial auties, to which he is 
unable personally to attend. He can not but hope, 
however, that an intelligent public may ccmtinue 
to sustain not only this, but all well-conducted 
agricultural papers. They owe this to themselves, 
to their children, their country, and the human race. 

It is estimated that there are now published in 
the United States, 135 daily, 1140 weekly, 125 
semiweeklv papers, 205 monthly, and other pe- 
riodicals 01 a general character, not one of which 
makes agriculture the leadine object of its at- 
tention; while the number of such as are ex- 
clusively devoted to this subject, does not exceed 
25, most of which are montnly, are issued at a 
low price, and enjoy for the most part, but a very 
small circulation. When to this limited range en 
agricultural periodicals, we add the consideration, 
t£at they relate to the sole occupation of three 
fourths of the productive population of this coun- 
try, which contributes at least an equal proportion 
to our aggre^te national resources, it may well 
be thought singular, that a majority of our citizens 
are so utterly neglectful, not only of their indi- 
vidual interests, but of those also which so mate- 
rially affect the whole community. 

It was with these views of the vast importance 
of the subject, and the too general indifference to 
its great principles, and more improved and scien- 
tific management, that induced the undersigned 
for a time to lend his feeble aid to the ^eat cause 
of a^icultural advancement in the Umted States. 
No circumstances or observations since made, have 
produced any alteration in his views; and it is 
a source of gratification to be assured, that while 
some mav &d it necessary to quit the field, others 
are pressmginto it, with the fufi determination not 
only to sustain, but carry this great movement on- 
ward. May its progress be such, as its mtrinsic 
merits and paramount utility demand. 

Although unable to devote that attention to the 

Eaper hehas heretofore done, the undersigned yet 
opes occasionally to* meet the instructive corre- 
spondents of the American Agriculturist in its 
columns, on common ground, to interchange such 
views and sentiments, as may tend to mutual in* 
terest and instruction. Kichabd L. Allbx. 

Buffalo, Feb. 15, 1843. 
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Tor the Ameriem AgriemltunMt. 
8H£EP HUSBANDRY.— No. 2. 

Where is the best sheev country f-^la my last 
commuiucation, I alludea to the Dational charac- 
ter of your publication, as being one of its dis- 
tinguishing merits. It has, to me, another very 
attractive recommendation, its promise of becom- 
ing the leading work of the United States on the 
subject of stock, I do not mean bank or rail-road 
stock, but a kind which is far more interesting and 
profitable to fjeirmers— /toe stock. Ifyaa do not 
inake it the best periodical on that subject in the 
whole world, it will be your own fault. 

Now for the promisedf topics, '*the best hind of 
sheept^ and " the region of country best adapted 
ferthenif'^ within the limits of the United States. 
First, for die district of country naturally best 
adapted for profitable sheep iarmin^^ — where is it ? 
Ana on this pomt I would myself be an inquirer. 
Surely some of your many intelligent friends and 
correspondents in every section oi our wide coun- 
try, can afford us light on this important subject. 
In my former contribution to your columns, I 
threw out the suggestion that it was somewhere 
mU of New England ; and, if we may trust an 
opinion from a distinfi^ished source, it is not in 
Vermont, that region which was formerly regarded 
as being, par exceUencCj the best sheep district of 
the whole United States. It is, no doubt, a pretty 
good sheep country, as is proved by the fact of 
wool-growmg having been extensively successful 
and profitable there ; that state having sometimes 
produced about ten per cent, of the whole ouantity 
raised in the United States. But hear what the 
Governor of Vermont says, in his recent Message 
to the Legislature of that state: '' The rich and 
almost boundless plains of the great west are be- 
coming covered with flocks of sheep, which will 
soon furnish supplies of wool, in such abundance, 
as I fear, may seriously affect the sale of our 
own.'* This does not look as if Vermont, or New 
England, or even the old northern states were the 
only or the best sheep country. The Governor of 
Vermont is, without doubt, correct in his anticipa- 
tions, that the prairies of the west will, ere long, 
Sroduce a great quantity of wool. They can, no 
oubt, raise it at less cost than in the old northern 
states, and of quite as good quality; while, on so 
valuable an article as wool, their distance from 
market, and the cost of transportation, is an item 
of but small relative consequence. But, so far as 
I can leam, they will, at the west, throughoat all 
the prairie country, have to incur the expense and 
trouble of feeding their flocks for about ^ve months 
of every year. This is almost as bad as in New 
England, where it is the great bane of profit, and 
the most serious obstacle to success in that pur- 
suit I have loDj^ fancied that there must be, 
somewhere within the United States, a region, 
where, while it is cool enodgh in smnmer to oe a 
grass'growing country, the winters are so short 
and liild, that sheep would not require much if 
any feeding, at all events not for any great length 
of time, n there is such a region, that is the 



country for sheep, and there is the place where 
wool can be erown at least cost, especially if land 
is cheap. If the country is hilly or mountainous, 
so much the better ; or if dry, sandy or rocky, 
none the worse. Only, not let it be sunken and wet 
land, for such will not answer for sheep pasturage, 
though it may do better for homed cattle than for 
sheep. 

Where is such a country as I have described? 
I ask for information, ana hope to receive it ere 
long through your columns. Will not some of 
your readers at the south and southwest inform 
us? In so doing they might be also '^ doing their 
country some service.'* We know that fine wooled 
sheep will thrive and do well ixf the southern parts 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the hiUy and 
mountainous parts of Maryland and Virginia, and 
also in Kentucky and Tennessee, and in the upper 
parts of the Carolinas and Georp^. In the upper 
part of the latter state, which is a grass^growmg 
country, though perhaps at present almost too 
new, I should not be surprised if the '* Eldorado*' 
of wool as well as of gold, the ** Elysiau Fields" 
of sheep, should ultimatdy be found. The *' prairie 
country" of the west, will, for a time, have one 
very important advantage, which is, that land is 
not only cheap, but they do not hate to incur the 
expense of clearing: it, which, in some heavily* 
timbered districts of country is a great tax. There 
is oqp view of the subject of*^ sheep-farming, which 
is consolatory and encouraging to the wool-growers 
of the older states. It is, that where the climate 
compels them to feed their sheep through a long 
winter, they save by that means the manure, no 
trifling consideration, as, if well husbanded and 
applied, their next season's crops will testify; and, 
in addition, the manure so saved will be far more 
valuable in the old states, where it is needed, and 
where the crops it produces will always be worth 
the most money. 

But I have already consumed as much of your 
space as is allowable for one time, and I must 
consequently defer to another opportunity, the 
promised discussion as to the best and most prof' 
itable kind of sheep, which topic will of itself 
furnish abundance of interesting matter for my 
next epistle. Till then adieu. 

Amehicus. 

March, 1843. 

For the Anuriean AgrietdturuL 
CITY MANURES. 

In my two former articles, I gave our farmers 
an account of eight fertilizing materials thrown 
away in the cities of New- York and Brooklyn. 
I shall now proceed to point out others equally 
valuable to the agriculturist; and shall first bring 
to their notice, the broken glass of our cities, 
heretofore carted away to fill up our docks. 

Glass is a silicate of'^potash or soda, which enters 
into the composition of all grasses, straw, ^rain. 
and com, forming a fraction of the solid portion of 
probably all vegetation. Silicate of potash and 
of soda, is silicious sand chemically combined 
with those alkalies ; that is, such sand as is com- 
monly found OQ our sea beach. Wheat contains 
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a lai^er pordoa of silicate than any other ^rain ; 
and if sown on land totally exhausted of this ma- 
terial, no wheat will be produced, however rich 
the soil may be in other fevtilizers. When sown 
on land mostly- exhausted of silicate, the crop will 
be small and the grain light in weight. 

To apply glass to land, it should be ground as 
fine as nour. I have sold about twenty-five barrels 
of it to our farmers within the last six months, 
and the coming crops will test its value. The 
price charged has been $1 75 per barrel, the barrel 
mcluded ; and when our &rmers know that each 
barrel contains more than three hundred pounds, 
and that in this quantity there are from one hun- 
dred and five, to one' hundred and twentv pounds 
of potash or soda, they will know it to Be one of 
the cheapest fertilizers they can purchase, inde- 
pendent of any eflfect from the silex dissolv^ in 
It. It is porcnasing pure potash or soda at less 
than one and three quarters cents per pound. I 
should consider one barrel per acre to be an ample 
supply for two years' crops. 

Many hundreds of tons of broken glass are 
thrown away in New- York and Brooklyn annually ; 
and as every hundred tons contain from thirty-five 
to forty tons of alkali, our Lon£^ Island and Jersey 
farmers may judge how much they lose by not 
employing it on their land. 

1 shall now call your attention to the Plaster of 
Paris thrown away in New- York. Such an as- 
sertion will no douot surprise many a farmer who 
uses plaster; yet it is true that scores of tons of 
the purest of plaster have been annually thrown 
away in our city. I last summer had carted away 
twenty-one barrels of it to put into a compost heap 
at Gravesend. In makine soda water they use 
carbonate of lime, from which they separate the 
carbonic gas to saturate the water contained in 
their fountains. To do this, they have to use 
sulphuric acid; this combines with the lime, 
separating it from, and liberating its carbonic gas, 
and the residuum thrown away is the purest of 
plaster. Such plaster wiH be moist, yet suffi- 
ciently solid to eart away in flour barrels. Let 
those farmers who find plaster beneficial to their 
land, attend to this source of supply. 

I shall now call your attention to the dock-mud 
taken out of our docks by dredging machines. I 
was quite astonished the other day to learn that 
this material was landed in scows, then warped 
to the tide current, and there thrown into the river ! 
This is probably one of the most valuable fer- 
tilizers we have in the country, and the quantity 
is immense. It contains the whole wash of the 
city; and after a rain-storm, the most valuable 
portion of our street dirt settles in the docks. 
ChamberUe, soap-suds, soan-lees, fish-offal, blood, 
pot-liquor, &c., occ., are tne greater portion of 
them collected in the dock-mud. The very smell 
from the docks when foul, or the tide is low, is a 
pongent proof of its fertilizing power. 

This material should be collected in some con- 
venient spot where it can be landed, put into heaps 
under open sheds, mixed with lime, plaster, or 
charcoal, and let lie until a thorough aecomposi- 
tion takes place, and then applied to the land. 
There can be no doubt that one cart load from such I 



a compost heap, would be more valuable to the 
farmer than three loads of the best street dirt. 

It has been objected by some that dock-mud con- 
tains salt. This, instead of being an objection, 
will be found to be one of its most valuable prop- 
erties. The celebrated guano-manure, taken to 
Europe from islands in the Pacific ocean, and sell- 
ing there at 82 33 per llSlbs., contains more than 
thirty per cent, of sea salt, a laiger portion prob- 
ably than would be found in our dock-mud. I 
should consider that a compost made from our 
dock-mud would be very little, if any, inferior to 
the guana-manure. 

Wm. Partridoe. 



PROTECTION TO WOOL. 

As the subject of the necessity of further pro- 
tection on wool, is at present occupying the atten- 
tion of the public mind, in particular ticcordance 
with the advice of some of our friends in town, 
we give extracts from two letters received three 
months since, and have spent some time in again 
investigating the wool business here. It will be 
seen, that we can add but little to what we said in 
our January Number. But here is the substance 
of the whole matter, so far as we can learn. 

1st. None but the very coarsest wools, such as 
we do not grow now in this country, can be im* 
ported at present prices without a loss. 

J2d. No wool can be brought here froiA abroad, 
that would have the smallest chance of competi- 
tion with Mr. Grove's, Saxons, for example, or 
Mr. CoUins's, Rambouillets. 

3d. The fine Australia merino, which it was 
feared would be so great a competitor to our own 
merino, can not be afforded here at less than 45 to 
50 cents per pound, and it is bringing more than 
that now in England ; and it will consequently all 
go there hereafter. 

4th. The fine Mateza wool of South America 
makes good satinets, and is about equal to our 
half-blood merino, and will therefore compete 
with it in being manufactured into this article; 
but in consequence of naving so many burs, it caa 
not be stapled, and enter into competition with 
our middle wools and the manufacture of broad- 
cloths and cassimeres. It is sold from 6 to 12 
cents per pound, in this city, according to quality, 
and the amount of dirt and burs in it Yet not- 
withstanding this low price, when it comes to be 
made as clean as well-washed half-blood merino, it 
loses so much, that it will cost the purchaser at 
least 26 cents per pound, and is therefore only a 
fair competitor in our market. 

Now under these circumstances, we think our 
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wool-growers should be satisfied with present 
protection, and bend their exertions to improve 
their flocks, and to the production of a better 
quality of wool ; if they will do this, they can un- 
dersell any foreign importation, and be doing a 
good business. We hare as fine a country as there 
is on earth for growing wool ; and it will be our 
own fitult entirely, if we are driven from the home 
market, or indeed if we ever allow a successful 
competition with the foreigner. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dec, 1842. 

Mr. a. B. Allen: When the Tariff* Bill \vas 
passed in Au^fust last, many of our farmers ex- 
ulted, and said that thev should be able now to 
add one more article to tne number of their prod- 
ucts that they could turn off for cash, viz., wool. 
But a few of the more intelligent and reading 
ones begin to suspect ail is not right ; that the 
wool-grower is not protected, but the woollen man' 
vfacturer. 

It is becoming a matter of serious discussion 
among the fanners in this quarter, whether under 
the present Tarifi', wool can be successfiilly grown. 
It certainly seems to us, from some communica- 
tiona which appear in the eastern papers, that it 
can not be sale for western farmers to invest in 
sheep, and make wool a staple of their farms, un- 
der the existing duties on wool ; and I refer you 
to the enclosed No. of the N. Y. £veaing Post on 
the subject If the wools imported are of the 
character represented, and cost less than 8 cents, 
paying consequently no duty, why we shall find 
the enterprising Yankees in South America, with 
their vast flocks of Saxony and Merinoes ^climate, 
pasturage, and labor, all being extremelv iavorable 
to the growth of wool there), as we already find 
them in the West Indies grrowin^ silk. 

I have latelv been inqmred of by several large 
&rmers, whether these statements are true ? Being 
unable to give any answer, I have concluded to 
ask you to take tne subject up, and ^ve to the 
public all the information m relation to it, that the 
subject will admit of; for it is certain that the truth 
ought to be widely disseminated among our farm- 
ers. Situated as you are at the head of American 
commerce, you can collect, through the iinporters 
and manuracturera, all the &cts as to cost, freight, 
expenses of cleamng, and the different qualities of 
the imported wools, and th^ kind of cloths manu- 
ftctured from them. If my memory is correct, 
jrou and your friends have heretofore been engaged 
m the importing of wools from South America 
and Russia. 

C. M. GiniNGs. 

Dear Sir: In speaking of sheep here on the 
western prairies, you say : " I think a great deal of 
that business ; and my opinion is, that fine Merino 
wool may be grown there [meaning on the prairies 
of the west] for 20 cents a pound, at a fair profit; 
and if it can, it will soon be hardly second to cotton 
in our national products, and we shall become 
larffe exporters, instead of importing as we now 
da ' Yes we do, much to our shame as a nation, 
—we do import wool» and more to the shame of 



the framers of the late tarifi*, that no protection is 
afibrded to the wool-growers, until they get sa 
into the business, that .they will neither need nor 
ask protection. A shame it is ^that we import 
wool, while we have millions of acres of the finest 
sheen {Misture in the known world, annually giv« 
ing tneir rich foliage to feed the prairie fires, in> 
stead of fattening miUions of sheep. 

Well, sir, wool can he raised at a fair profit at 
20 cents a pound, delivered in New- x ork, or Bos- 
ton. But at present, the west is not i^e to go 
ahead ; for the sheep are not here, and the capital 
is not here. We want eastern capital and eastern 
sheep. Just give us the necessary material, and 
I pledge my reputation that wool can be ^wn in 
untold quantities upon the western praines, at 20 
cents a pound ; and with this price, the sheep- 
owners will grow rich faster than at any other 
agricultural pursuit in the Union. 

And it does not require a lonffpreparation be- 
fore the business can be begun. Tne land is now 
ready, both pasturage and mowing ; and I say to 
eastern men, come to the West with your sheep. 
You can not raise wool upon your hiffh-priced land 
at 20 cents a^ pound, for fine (juaBties ; but we 
can. There is another disposition that may be 
niide of the surplus sheep of the eastern states. 
Thousands of them might now be let to responsible 
men to double in three years ; or for such a portion 
of the annual crop of wool, as would amount to a 
great interest on the value of the sheep. 

Only let us have the sheep on the prairies, and 
I assure you that the west will soon show the 
world another wonder, that will send somebody's 
" wits a woolgathering." 

An Illinois Fabmeb. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. 



From a letter recently received from Judge 
Beatty of Kentucky, we extract the following : 

I planted my hemp-seed last season somewhat 
closer than recommended in nty essay, to wit, 4 
feet each wav, and lefr three stalks in a hill, cut- 
ting out all tne blossom-hemp within a week afrer 
^t began to appear. The uossom-hemp, which 
afterward bloomed, furnished sufficient pollen to 
impregnate the female plants. These male plants 
were suffered to stand till they had pretty well 
shed their pollen, and were then cut ouL There 
were now left in each hill, from one to two stalks 
of seed-hemp, averaging about one and a hal£ 
The yield was about 40 bushels to the acre. The 
season quite a favorable one. 

I have not any information respecting the rot* 
ting of hemp by steam, that would be useful to 
you. The effort made at Newport has proved a 
lailure, but whether from the plan being intrin- 
sically defective, or for other causes, I can not 
sa^ ; I incline to think, however, that this plan 
will be no improvement upon the old method. 

CHEAP BEEF AND TALLOW AGAIN. 

We received a letter from Mr. Robinson, of 
Lake Court House, Indiana, in reply to our ooaF 
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ments in February number, upcm the production 
of cheap beef and tallow at the west, which ha« 
UDibrtanately got mislaid; and lest it may not 
turn up again, we make haste to state the gist of 
it, which we think we can pretty fiurly do, from 
memory. It was not the great weight of the cow 
of which Mr. Robinson thought so much, bu^the 
large quantity of tallow which she produced for 
her carcase ; and being pure grass-fed, and that 
upcn land, which, as it is owned by Government, 
any one can haye the free use of— the beef and 
tallow wonid consequently cost a mere nominal 
price, and thus give him the advantage of the 
argument in point of cheapness, to which, of 
course, we readily accede. 

From a private letter from Mr. Robinson of 8th 

of March, we extract one paragraph. 

Your description of the English mode of stack- 
ing grain, I have never before seen in an Ameri* 
can paper. We are too unwilling to copy ffood 
methods of farming, because they are English. 
If this plan of stacking was universally adopted 
in this country, it woi3d save great expense in 
bam building, and tens of thousands of bushels of 
grain every year. 



For the AMtrkm Agriadturitt. 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 

When the large profits attending the cultiva- 
tuMi of the finer fruits in the neighborhood of a 
market, and the great addition to the food, com- 
fort, and luxury, they afford everywhere is consid- 
ered, it is a matter of surprise they are not ob- 
jects of universal attention. I have had cognizance 
of the New- York markets for the last 15 years, 
and during this lime they have borne the highest 
remuneratmg prices, yielding a far greater return 
to the farmer than anv other crops he can raise. 
Early strawberries, early apples, and choice varie- 
ties of apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, plums, 
and graoes, have returned, it is believed, fourfold 
die profit of ordinary fiinn or horticuUural prod- 
ucts. Even during the last season, while good 
mess pork was selfing here for $7 to $8 a barrel, 
the best peaches, plums, and pears, brought twice 
that amount, ana firequently more ! The Ber- 
gamot, Bon-Chretien, Seckel, Virgalieu, and other 
choice pears beinff frequently worth $6 a bushel, 
while choice peaches would readilv bring $5, and 
other kinds of rare fruits were equally high. Now 
in this calculating and all-absorbing money age, 
what prevents the supply of larger amounts of 
Aiese delicious products ? We can conceive but 
of two or three reasons which appear to us to 
cover the whole ground. 

Ist The object is too remote ; it requires from 3 
to 6 or 8 years to obtain a full retum for the time 
and money expended. True, but if your land is 
for sale any tune previous, it will bring several 
times the additional cost of this outlay, more than 



it would otherwise do, and when once it begins 
to pay, it will be a continued source of profit, with 
comparatively triHing expense thereafter. 

2a. The fruit does not thrive as certainly and 
rapidly as expected, owing to bad trees, or bad 
soil, or bad management, and the owner is dia- 
couraged from further attempts; or the trees be- 
come diseased, and he is too ignorant or shiftlesa 
to ascertain the cause and apply the remedy. 

3d. He does not make it his business, and con- 
sidering it but of secondary consequence, his treea 
are neglected, and soon fail into decay. But we 
have already stated sufiicient inducements for him 
to make it his business, and justify any one who is 
near a good market in producing tne best qualities 
of firuits in abundance, and when not able to sdl 
at lar^e priced the farmer cannot procure food, 
medicme, or luxuries cheaper, and good fruit is 
cash, than by cultivating an adequate supply fear 
the wants of his own family. I shall connne my- 
self in what I have to say at this time, to a few 
simple directions as to the choice of soil, mode of 
treatment, and remedies for diseases. 

The soil should be sufiiciently dry and in good 
condition. It is a mistaken idea that very u^ht 
or sandy soil is requisite to produce ffood fnuts. 
A strong calcareous clay soil will yield as abun- 
dantly, and perhaps a higher flavored fruit than 
a lignter soil. But any land in condition to yield 
the greatest quantity of good Avheat, may be safely 
taken as of standard quality for the different 
varieties of fruits. 

The aspect of the land, if there be an opporm- 
nity for selection, should be northward or west- 
ward, so as to avoid the injurious effect of premap 
ture development of vegetation in the sprmg, by 
which the truit is effectually cut off by late frosts. 

The transplanting should be managed with 
great care. If a strong clay soil is used, the 
ground should first be turned over by a heavy 
plough, with a double furrow occupying the line 
of the rows, by which not only is the ground 
raised higher and an opportunity afforded Tor the 
water to pass off in the plough arain between the 
two lands, but there is more soil thrown just where 
the trees require it for their own support When 
not convenient to do this, and the land is not im- 
derdrained, I have found it most effectual for the 
rapid growth of the tree, to place the root on the 
upturned surface of the ground, by which they are 
free from the drowning effects of standing water 
in the spring, or excessive rains in any other por* 
tion of the year. 

The distance at which the trees should stand 
apart, must depend not only on the species of tree, 
an apple requiriog at least four times the space of 
a peach, and sometimes much more, but also on 
the variety, twice as much rocm, being neces- 
sary for the Baldwin or Seeknofurther, which is 
adequate to the fuU development of the Siberian 
crab. The holes dug to receive the roots should 
not be less than 4 feet square, whether the roots 
are half this size or less ; the object being to pre- 
pare a rich mellow bed for them to develop in* 
The earth should be carefully trod around tnem 
when put in, and water added to settle the fins 
earth around the roots, will do much toward pre* 
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Tenting ihem from dying. Stro[w manure U not 
suited to the young tree. Muck from swamps or 
the woods, chip manure, ot a mild, well-tempered 
compost, is proper to commence with, and ashes 
and lime may be added afterward as the tree 
BUtuies. Great care should be used in selecting 



such as are healiby andof rapid growth, and they 
should neverbesunjected, from the want of proper 
care, to become stunted or diseased. By careful 
attention, a growth and maturity may be secured 
for them in 5 or 6 years, they would not otherwise 
acquire in 10, oi perhaps nerer. 




Elack BtTNCH IN PiTTU Teees.— (Fig. 5.) 



lo illustrate the text of oui correspondent in 
what follows on the diseases of fcuit trees, we give 
abore a cnt of a diseased branch of a plum tree, fre- 
quently called the " black bunch," but which we un- 
derstand him as defining, " the knots or black 
tMrt4." We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Nafis aikd Comi^h ST8 Pearl St., publishers of 
PsniE FiCTs FOR THB Faxubr, for the figure, a 
little work we highly commend to our readeis. 

THseaset. — Thejire-Ui^At in the pear, is prob- 
ably owing to an insect, and the proper remedy 
U excision of the limb ; eul off and trim it as fait 
M it appeart. The same remedy applies to the 
Jowls or black marls in plums, and the black gum 
in cherries, they being caused by the boring of an 
insect, and nothing but burning aSbrds any safety 
to the progress of the disease. If one or more 
trees or even a whole orchard is deeply affected. 



cut it down, and set out another on a different 
£eld. The cwcidio is propagated by the deposiie 
of the egg in the unnne fruii, wmcfa, in conse- 
quence, falls prematurely from the tree. Swine 
at large under the tree, will destroy the future 
enemy by eating the fhiit. If the simaticsi of the 
trees permits their access, the premature fruit as 
i( falls should be carefully callected and fed to 
them, cooking first when practicable. 

Much injury is done to fruit trees by Irimming 
at a wrong season of the year; but those desirous 
of information on this subject, will find it in liie 
3d No. of Vol. I. of the American A^iculturist. ' 

The peach is suWecl to two injuries, the hortr 
and the yellotns. The first, Kgena eiiliosa, lays 
its eggs m the body of the tree at the surface of 
the ground. They eat the baik, and in time de- 
stroy the tree. They are indicated by gum oozing 
from the wound, just underneath the ground. To 
desiror them, the earth must be remored frran 
around the trunk 3 or 4 inches deep in the sprinii 
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and dig out and exterminate eveiy insect from the 
body of the tree. The yellows is indicated by a 
yellowish color in the leaves of the trees, dwindled 
shoots, with stiMted leaves and premature fruits 
of a miserable appearance ana quality. This 
disease is slowly propagated by contagion ; and 
as there is no cure for one thoroughly in^cted, the 
only safety is to exterminate any diseased tree as 
soon as discovered. The life and product of the 
peach is augmented by trimming off the outer 
branches of the tree, one to two feet, in July. 
This practice keeps the tree healthy, and the 
limbs full of bearing buds. 

What are the causes of failure in fruit trees at 
the present day. — I recollect orchards, some 25 
years since, which had been planted 30 years be- 
fore, on the virgin mountain land of Wew-Eng- 
land, that bore as great a variety of lara^e, fine- 
flavored fruit as I ever saw. I visited the same 
farm a year or two since, and found all the choice 
varieties either entirely gone, or so far past their 
vigor, as to yield but moderate supplies of diseased 
fruit. Other trees which had been set out to take 
the place of such as had died, were of small 
growth, and produced indifferent fruit. What 
were the causes of this difference ? I conceive 
tliem to be mainly two : 1st, disease and enemies 
unexterminated ; and 2d, the absfence of some 
principle of fertility, originally in the soil, but now 
exhausted. Close observatiwi will detect the for- 
mer, and apply the remedy; scientific research 
will ascertain the latter, and prescribe the addition 
required. Like the deficiencies for wheat where 
it was once yielded in great abundance, we be- 
lieve fruits may most elTectually' be produced by 
adding ashes and lime to a soil already in good 
heart. A moderate quantum of observation, in- 
telligence, industry, and good sense, will enable 
any farmer to supply himself in abundance with 
these essential accompaniments of every good 
farm. R. t. A. 

Buffalo, March, 1843. 



From a letter of Thomas Affleck, Esq., dated 
Ingleside, Miss., 15 Feb., 1843, we make some 
extracts. The specimens of lime and marl have 
not yet come to hand ; but as soon as received, we 
shall see them properly analyzed. 

Cotton Seed for Cows. — I am now feeding to 
my cows, boiled cotton seed, with a little chopped 
com added. It gives the butter a rich flavor and 
fine yellow color, and I may safely say, doubles the 
4raantity. The cotton seed must be well'cooked 
though, which a few minutes boiling will do. 

Value of grade Durhams, — I could show you 
about as pretty a herd of cows as you would desire 
to look at, that I found here on one of adt places. 
They were the produce of the common Spanish 
cows of the country, by a | or \^ Durham bull, 
which was brought there some years ago, and 
lived only a few months, leaving these animals. 
They are all good milkers, giving now an average 
of 8 quarts a day, and suckhng their calves. They 
are compact, well-made, handsome animals ; large 
fiv their height, and heavy; and all either red 



and white, or a sort of brick-colored brindle. This 
year they are bred to Coronet ; and I shall show 
some of them at our April fair, as proofs of what 
a single dip of Durham blood will do, although 
not quite a full dip. 

Cultivation of the Tumep. — These are usually 
sowed here in Au^st and September, on ground 
enriched by penning the cows and other slock 
upon it some time previously, or what is still 
better, on a piece of newly cleared land. But I 
prefer to them, for cows, raw sweet potatoes and 
cooked cotton seed. 

Lime and Marl, — ^At the Cold-Spring planta- 
tion, I have found a thick stratum of limestone, 
with a 20-inch layer of rich m^rl over it, and 
think it better than a silver mine. I shall apply 
a good coat of marl to a few acres of this land, 
that I am putting in oats this spring ; and as soon 
as I can prepare it, I wiU have a kiln for burning 
lime. I send yon specimens of this lime and marL 
Will you do me the favor to give me an analysis ? 
No. 1 seems to contain the greatest portion of car- 
bonate of lime. No. 2 is a part of a stratum run- 
ning beneath the lime, and is I know not what. 
Na 3 is marl, and if I am not greatly mistaken, is 
a rich specimen. 



For the AMerieen Agriatltvrut. 
A MARYLAND FARM. 

Agricultural Capital. — ^I have freouently, in 
readmg over the foreign agricultural journals, 
bebn astonished at the lavish expenditure of capi- 
tal on the landed estates in England, to promote 
their fertility, reclaim them from waste, or brinff 
hitherto worthless tracts under cultivation, waU 
them in from the sea, and otherwise render them 
more productive; but on further examination my 
wonder has ceased, when I learn that in almost 
all cases of such improvem«it, the capital thus 
expended has produced a liberal additional inter- 
est on its investment Probably no department of 
British industry receives so liberal an outlay of 
capital as that of its agriculture, affording in tJhis 
particular a marked contrast to our American agri- 
culture, which scarcely anywhere receives, and 
even then grudgingly,but an mvestment of moneyed 
capital sumcient to render our lands habitable, by 
a large proprietor. How often do we see ptropn- 
etors with large landed estates lying in a ruinous, 
dilapidated condition, with but a few meager 
acres carelessly cultivated, around their dwellings, 
which last appendage may be even elegant and 
costly, while they l^ve their tens of thousands 
invested in some bank, or insurance company, or 
in bonds and mortgages, which, if withdrawn, and 
intelligently invested in the improvement of their 
estates ; what noble revenues, as well as delight- 
ful employments would result from it, instead, 
as is often the case, of wasted fortunes from the 
insolvency of their debtors, ^xxd of personal ruin to 
many a worthy and, under different circumstances* 
promising young man, resulting from idleness and 
dissipation, arising simply from want of employ- 
ment ! 

Yet, with all our experience in these mattecB* 
hardly an individual can, at this time^ make an 
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inTestment of capital in agriculture, but, ten to 
cue, he will be looked at with suspicion by his 
monied friends and associates, and either his 
judgment or his credit, according to his expendi- 
ture, is at once suspected. This we know to be all 
wrong, and the r^ult of a perverted and false 
estimate of the true value of agriculture, and its 
safety, and sure reliance for support, in all times 
and seasons, and the steady virtue and integrity 
of those who rely upon its bounties. How many, 
and many young men have I known, sons of rich 
pains-takmg fathers, who, indulged in habits of 
ease or of loose attention to business while boys, 
yet with sanguine eipectations hereafter, on at- 
taining Uieir majority had been placed in business 
with a handsome capital, and in two, three, or 
five years, as the case may be, had lost every 
farthmg, and thousands besides, the property oi 
others who had confidingly trusted to their good 
management ! Yet if these fond fathers had in^ 
Tested the same sums in good fanns or plantations, 
and given their sons a plain agricultural educa- 
tion, ten to one they would have proved prudent, 
useAil, thriving citizens, and good, contented, and 
happy farmers, instead of, at an early age, broken 
down, disappointed, and unhappy men. And all 
this from a raise, imperfect estimate of the agri- 
cultural profession, and its dignified and sturdy 
resources. 

A Maryland Farm. — ^But to the main subject 
of my letter, instead of a homily on false prin- 
ciples and habits. In a brief journey to the seat 
or Government, last June, when arrived at Balti- 
more, I made a diversion from my route, to visit a 
gentleman located near the Ohio railroad, about 
Uiirty miles west of the city, and to view his fine 
estate, and see his herd of oeautiful Devon cattle, 
for the care of which he has long been celebrated. 
I found him on his farm of some seventeen or 
eighteen hundred acres of fine rolling land, a gar* 
den amidst a poorly cultivated yet pleasant coun- 
try, years ago wom down by hard cropping of 
com, wheat, and tobacco, but of good natural soil 
and capabilities. Here, retired upon his estate, 
with a plain yet beautifully-situated dwelling and 
outbuildings, and all the necessary appliances for 
a gentleman of wealth, education, and leisure, he 
has for many years lived and improved his estate, 
until it has become one of the most valuable in 
the country; and from a condition which, when 
he first b^gan its cultivation, was sterile, worn 
out, and almost worthless. I spent a day in ram- 
bling with him over his fine domain, and never 
have I been more pleased and instructed. As 
this is a full and successful illustration of what 
may be done in almost all our Atlantic states, in 
the improvement of wom-down soils, I trust I 
•hall be excused for giving it somewhat in detail. 
When the proprietor first located on his farm it 
was entirely unproductive; yielding no crops, 
giving no manures, and possessing no resources 
of fertility, other than the muck or swamp-holes, 
oocasioniuly interspersed among the woods and 
waste lands of the estate. After thoroughly ex- 
amining the soil, which was found to be of various 
kinds, but chiefly a loose friable earth, based on a 
eimy bottom, with occasional tracts of stifi* clay on | 



the surface, he purchased a limestone quarry a 
dozen miles distance on the railroad, erected two 
large kilns at the depot near his estate, and went 
vigorously to work in netting out the stone, road- 
inff it to his kihis, and Duining it. This material, 
delivered on die farm, costs oa an average twenty 
cents a bushel. The bushes and stragglu]|: woods 
were cut and made into fuel, the nelds were 
s<iuared out and put into shape, and the quick 
lime applied at once upon the land, in quantities 
of from nfty to two hundred bushels to the acre^ 
no matter at what season of the vear. When the 
lime was ready it was applied, oy dropping it in 
heaps of five or six bushels each, and, as soon as 
su£^ently slaked by the weather, carefully 
spread on the soil. A great part of the land was 
so sterile that it had no sod upon it, and was sad- 
ly disfigured with gulle3rs made by the washing 
of the rains. In such fields as had a tolerable sod 
of grass, a slight dressing of bam or stable ma- 
nure was obtained and applied with the lime, 
which being ploughed became at once productive , 
but where no manure was placed in aid of th* 
lime, it was left untouched to dissolve with th« 
rains and snow, and incorp(»rate as best it might 
with the soil. Under this latter process the soil 
became gradually grassed over, ana in two to fom 
years, a fine coat of native blue grass (poa prO' 
ten9u).f and white clover (trifolium repensV af 
fording beautiful succulent pasture, covered thf 
ground. When this grass coating is accomplished, 
the land is in proper condition Tor cropping, and, 
with a thorough ploughing, yields abundandj 
of all the grains and grasses grown in this di- 
mate. Where there is no vegetable matter in the 
soil for the lime to act upon, I conceive the lime 
must have drawn most or the fertilizing matter 
from the air, condensing the ammonia therein 
contained, which is brought to it by the snows 
and rains. Of course all that is thus procured, 
is so much added to one's wealth by a very mode- 
rate outiay. It also seems to predispose the ma- 
terials of the soil to form those associations and 
tendencies, which enable it to produce vegetation 
when in no condition to do so before. 

In ranging over the estate, we examined pa^> 
ticularly the land, from fields limed years ago, 
and in the fulness of their production, to those yet 
white with its recent application, and just looking 
green with the fresh verdure of the young grass. 
One field contained fifty acres of the most beauti- 
ful wheat I ever saw, promising to yield frdl forty 
bushels to the acre. Another, of seventy acres, 
was newly planted in Indian com, and had a fine 
chocolate-colored soil; which had produced its 
sixty and seventy bushels per acre. The oat 
fields looked rank and fresh, and the grass lots 
for hay were, many of them, thus early, lodging 
with th6 over-growth of their burdens. Such 
timothy and clover, and such orchard-grass mead- 
ows, are rare in that region. In short, by the 
application of lime in this manner, or without the 
aid of stable manures, all the cultivated lands 
were teeming with fertility and abundance* 
Hundreds of acres thus limea for years, now in 
beautiful pastures, had been untouched by the 
plough, and were grazed by herds of catUe^ 
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sheep, and horses, rioting in its luxuriance. 
£ieyen hundred acres had thus been limed, and 
new fields were waiting for this fertilizing stim- 
ulant, still in the process of application. I saw 
large tracts of land so sterile that no yegetation 
grew upon it, not even grass or weeds, separated 
only by a fence from those bearing the richest 
herbage. One had been limed — ^the other not. 

I had never seen a specimen of agricultural im- 
provement which had pleased or interested me 
more than this; and when, in addition to this 
teeming abundance, all the appliances of rural 
luxury and independence, buildings, orchards, 
groves, and deli^iitful scenery, were added, the 
picture was fuU to admiration. Yet all this 
oeauty, fertility, and abundance, was created by 
the simple application of scientific principles, with 
the aid of moneyed capital, to this body of other- 
wise inert and lifeless soil. The proprietor told 
me that his friends and neighbors had jeered, 
ridiculed, and blamed him for thus squandering, 
as they termed it, his money on such worthless 
experiments; but the result has equalled his 
warmest anticipations, and he has now the solid 
pleasure of looking at an estate, which, when he 
took possession of it, was absolutely worthless in 
its income, and not saleable at five dollars the 
acre, now worth eighty or a hundred. In ad- 
dition to this improvement of the soil, ten or a 
dozen miles of durable and substantial post-and- 
rail fences of chestnut and cedar have been built, 
separating the farm into large and convenient 
fields, with commodious lanes and entrances 
leading from the mansion-house and farm-build- 
ngs. Ample hay and grain bams are erected in 
many of me enclosures, for securing the crops 
and feeding the stock ; and altogether this may 
be termed a fKtttemfarm of the highest order. 

The question may naturally enough here be 
asked, how should Uns remarkable improvement 
iiccur in this country, and by one who was not 
6red a practical farmer ? The answer is a simple 
and easy one: by the application of ri^ht prm- 
eiples to agricultural improvement. This gentle- 
man possessed ^ucation, enlarged and intelligent 
views of agricultural improvement, had travelled 
extensively abroad, and profited by his foreign 
observations; and after returning to his native 
Btate, instead of slothfuUy sitting down in idle- 
ness and inglorious ease, at once applied himself 
to the improvement of his property, and in giving 
an example to his fellow-citizens of incalculable 
value. And yet millions of acres in that fine re- 
gion, now yielding little or no income, might, by 
a very moaerate outlay of capital, be made equal- 
ly productive. But more of this hereafter. 

bevon Cattle, — By &t the best and most per- 
fect herd of Devons I ever saw is kept on this 
estate. The originals of these fine animals were 
maported about me year 1819, as a present from 
the late Earl of Liecester, then Mr. Coke, of Hol- 
kam* England, to Messrs. Patterson and Caton, 
two distinguished gentlemen of Baltimore. Not 
being practical a^^culturists, these choice ani- 
oials met with mdifferent treatment in their 
breeding, and for many years were neglected 
anuxig the stock of their farms. But falling some 



years ago into the hands of their present proprietor, 
who readUy saw their value for the locality and 
soil of his estate, he imported from Mr. Bloom- 
field (a principal tenant of Lord Leicester, and 
indeed the red breeder of the fine Devon stock, 
for which his Norfolk estate has become so cele- 
brated) a most valuable bull, by which his stock 
was in a few years brought up to a standard, ex- 
celled probably by few herds of Devon cattle in 
England, and certainly by none in this country. 
A year and a half ago he made another importa- 
tion of a two-year-old bull, certainly the most 
perfect of his kmd, in symmetiy and good points, 
that I ever saw. To a size abundanthr large for 
all purposes of Devon stock, he united a fineness 
of toucn, a delicacy of limb, and a vigor of consti- 
tuticxi, such as I had not before imagined could 
belong to this ancient family of stock. In truth 
such a Devon I never saw ! His color a deep 
mahogany, with the beautiful rich yellow ring 
round the eye, and the elegant slender white 
horn ! AU my prejudices against the Devons aa 
being "pretty Utile cattle enough,*' were dissi- 
pated, and I at once acknowledged their value 
for the lighter soils of our country. In the pas- 
ture with this young bull were ei^nteen or twenty 
thorough-bred cows, large and beautiful; idl a 
deep mahogany color, and hardly to be distin- 
guished from each other, so much in shape were 
Uiey alike. Their udders were large, with fine 
silky handling and genteel taper teats; and indi- 
cating by appearance good milking qualities. 
This their proprietor assured me they possessed 
in fully an equal degree to the common cows of 
our country, and probably superior. In another 
field were a score or two of thrifty young steers 
and heifers, the produce of the cows, and near by 
a home lot with a number of young calves of the 
present year. 

I need hardly say, afler thus expressing my ad- 
miration, that, oefore I left, I purchased three or 
four select younf animals of this valuable herd, 
from which, with those I before possessed, will, 
I trust, in a few years, give me a herd of Devons 
equal to any other to be found. For general cat- 
tle purposes I advocate the Short-horns. They 
are, all in all, ^he finest cattle. But there is a 
very general and, in my opinion, obstinate preju- 
dice in our country, particularly among the nor- 
them people and their descendants, for red cattle, 
especially red oxen; and your true New England 
men, when they work oxen altogether, would as 
soon be seen driving a mule and a goat together, 
as a pair of roan or spotted cattle. No — red is the 
color, and red they will have, and red they shall 
have, if I can aid them to it ; and no other breed 

g'ves it in such deep, rich, unalloyed luxury as the 
evons. This breed has sufficient size for work- 
in£ cattle, and in beauty of form is perfect. 

Here too I discovered several specimens of 
beautiful South Down sheep, from the select im- 
ported flock of Mr. Rotch, of Otsego. Some fine 
blood mared and colts, to which has been added 
one of my own thorough-bred mares of die Bare- 
foot stock, now in foal to Bellfounder. Even the 
barn-door fowls of the place were of choice and 
selected stock, being a cross of the large Bucks 
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countv fowl of Pennsylvania and the game breed ; 
and tney now rejoice in the acquisition of some 
nice yomig Dorkings. 

But I weary vour patience. To say that I was 
charmed, delighted, and exceedingly instructed, 
by my visit to this luxurious retreat, and much 
indebted to the refined hospitality of my esteemed 
host, would be barely conmion place. A proper 
delicacy forbids my saying more, and I would 
hardly have ^ne so mucn into detail, but for the 
rare and profitable example of highly improved 
agriculture here presented. 

L. F. Allen. 

Black Bock, 1843. 

For the American Agriculturist. 

NECESSITY OP WARMTH AND SHELTER, IN 
WINTER FOR STOCK. 

IdangoUen, Ky., Feb. 4M, 1843. 

Dea& Sir : — It is frequently asked by yoimff 
farmers, to what kinds of domestic animals and 
stock is it advantageous to afford warm and com- 
fortable winter quarters ? The answer is — to all ; 
from hens and chickens, to the horse and ox. 
There is great economy of food in affording shelter 
to all that breathe, in a cold climate, and to all 
animals that we wish to fatten, perfect quietude, 
or freedom from muscular exertion, is not less 
important 

All the food g^ven to animals, goes to supply 
the waste in me system produced by the vital 
functions and muscular exertion, keeping the sys- 
tem in statu quot or in increasing its bulk and 
weight, by adiution, in full-grown animals, in fat, 
or in keeping up a supply oi heat to the body. In 
cold weamer a very large portion of the food is 
expended in generating heat, and just so much is 
lost to the production of fat, milk, eggs, &c. The 
necessity for generating animal heat from the car- 
bon and hydrogen of the food, increases with the 
severity oi the weather, for the faster the heat is 
abstracted from the body by the atmosphere, the 
faster must it be supplied. We know of no other 
source of animal heat than the oxydation of the 
elements of food by breathing, and their passing 
out of die body in the form of vapor, or water, 
and carbonic gas. All the food, then, that is thus 
burnt to keep up the heat of the body, is lost to 
nutritioiL Artificial warmth, then, either from 
shelter «9r clothing, supplies the place of food — of 
that food thus expended to produce necessary 
heat, which would go, if that were supplied from 
other sources, to the formation of fat, or the sup- 
ply of waste. All muscular exertion, everything 
that mcreases the frequency of breathing, causes 
waste, which must be supplied before any in- 
crease in fat, or milk, or muscle, can take place. 
Hard work, active exertion, and quick breathing, 
cause rapid loaste of the parts of the system. This 
must be supplied by food before there can be any 
addition. Without this waste, the same food 
would go to increase the weight and bulk of the 
body. When animals are kept warm, clean, and 
auiet, about one half the nutritious matter (if it be 
diffused through a bulk sufficient for proper dis- 



tention of the organs of nutrition) that is necet»* 
sary to a wretched shivering existence, exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, will keep them 
in fine condition. And good shelters and warm 
clothing even, cost much less in the course of a 
few years, than large daily supplies of food, neces- 
sary to vital warmth, ana expended and lost in 
producing it. 

Independently of the question of economy of 
food, there is great comfort to a humane man in 
seeing all living things around him comfortable ; 
and especially mose to whom he is largely in- 
debted for those comforts which he enjoys. Even 
when there are ample supplies of food to waste in 
keeping animals warm, still they suffer in very 
cold weather, if unprotected from cold winds, 
sleet, and snow. And it is painful to see them 
drawn up and shivering, turning their mute sup> 
plicating countenances to their masters, for protec- 
tion from the pitiless inclemency of the weather. 

The subject of these brief hints is so ably treated, 
and fully demonstrated in Liebi^^s Animal Chem- 
istry, that it is greatly to be desired that his work 
should be in the hands of not the few scientific 
men, but of the people; and I should be greatly 
pleased to see an edition of it, in which the lan- 

fuage in which so much important truth is em- 
odied, should be adapted to popular comprehen- 
sion. Many persons will not read it, and others 
will not understand it, in its present translation. 
His facts and the unavoidable inductions from 
them, brino^ us to a new era in physiology. 
Starting pomts that have not been approached be- 
fore, seemed to have been reached, and a new di- 
rection will be given to our researches, and a more 
profitable one, for we shall seek attainable ob- 
jects. We are yet barely in the dawn of the ap- 
plication of the inductive philosophy, and centuries 
will pass before mankind will be fully aware of 
the obligations they owe to Lord Bacon. 
Very truly your friend and 
Obedient servant, 

John Lewis. 
A. B. Allen, Esq., New York. 



For the Atntriean AgnaiUuriat, 
IMPROVEMENT OF FARMS. 

Plants as well as animals require food, which 
they obtain from the atmosphere and the soil. 
When land is naturally barren, oris impoverished 
by severe cropping, it can only be improved by 
good tilling and manure. In looking over our 
farming districts, we find as* a general rule, that 
farmers do not appreciate the value of manure ; 
but few take the trouble of informing themselves 
of its true nature, and upon what its peculiar 
effects upon the growth ofplants depend. 

Manure is made up of^ certain gases, a few 
chemical salts, and some other less important 
substances, which, when placed under favorable 
circumstances underg^o certain chanees, which fit 
them to afford what is requisite fOTtne perfection 
of plants. When the chemical changes m decom- 
posing substances are taking place, gases are 
formed which are sensible to the smell ; upoa 
these the most valuable quality of manure de- 
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pends; w^ consequently see the importance of 
putting manure in a situation where these gases 
may not be lost, either in a compost heap well 
covered with substances which have an absorbing 
power, such as charcoal, common earth, &c., or 
with something that will by a chemical change 
icive off what would be useless or hurtful to plants, 
and take up what is beneficial in its place. Plas- 
ter of Paris, potash, soda, common salt, &c.,act in 
this way. Sometimes there is contained in the 
soil in a latent state, as much nourishment as 
would supply all the plants that could be raised 
on it for a long time, providing there was em- 
ployed some chemical af ent to liberate it. This 
accounts for the wondertul effects of lime in some 
cases. 

All animal and vegetable substances contain the 
elements of plants ; nothing therefore on a farm 
should be lost. If a fanner wishes to add speedily 
to his productions, he must convert every refuse 
substance into manure. The more manure he 
has, the greater will be his crops, and after a farm 
is once in good order, it is very easy to keep it so. 
Hundreds of substances are thrown asiae and 
wasted, which would add to the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the manure heap. 

Manure is the laborer's friend; it makes the 
^ound more easily tilled, and pays invariably for 
Itself. In other countries they use much manure, 
for it is the only way they can produce the abun- 
dant crops that reward them for their labor. Evenr 
farmer should have a compost heap, into whicn 
he could put all Ills manure from his stables, and 
also.deposite all his weeds, ashes, house slops, 
dead animals, feathers, rags, mortar, shavings, 
leaves of trees, &c. ; and this should be constructed 
on a side hill if possible, that everything could be 
thrown in easily from above, and an opening 
left from top to the bottom on the lower side, so 
that it could be closed with boards shoved jfx 
proper grooves, which could be taken out separ- 
ately, to facilitate the removal of the compost 
Land is always best when it contains a proper 
proportion of clay, lime, and sand, with a suitaole 
quantity of animal and vegetable manure. When 
either of these is wanting, it should be added, 
for it has been found that such additions have 
produced the most beneficial effects. 

Our undivided attention should be paid to the 
improvement of the land we have under our care. 
If we employed more thoufi^ht and reflection in 
our farmmg operations, and used the means in 
our power with mcH'e sound judgment, then could 
yve expect to see the best results following our 
exertions. If farmers would commence a series 
of experiments on a small scale at first, and when 
they ascertained what would best answer their 

gurpose, then pursue it, they would soon find 
ow much more valuable and productive they 
would make their &rms. There is no ques- 
tion but that one of our ffreatest misfortunes is, 
that we have too much land ; we do not value 
it sufficiently ; we do not properly attend to it. 
There are but very few who have ever put their 
lands to the test, to show what their powers are. 
A system of robbery exists over the fairest and 
most eligible land in our country; and when the 



land becomes partialljr exhausted, the husband* 
man, instead of improvinf^ his farm by good culti- 
vation, and the applicaUon of a proper kind of 
manure, concludes to sell out and purchase another 
farm where land is less expensive and more pro- 
ductive, — a very bad practice, frequently bringing 
sorrowful disappointment from the severinjj^ oF 
family ties ana old associations, and also nrom 
blasted pecuniary expectations. 

Such a spirit is manifested in every part of 
our country ; even in Dutchess, one df the most 
productive counties in this state, we find that 
many farmers are becoming dissatisfied with their 
healthy and favorably-situated farms, and are 
emigrating to other states, where much uncer- 
tainty exists whether the climate .will agree with 
them, or if they will ever receive sufficient re» 
turns to satisfy them for the sacrifices they must 
make. If sucn farmers would commence improv- 
ing their lands, beginning on a small scale, they 
rwould soon find, that owing to the greater prices 
obtained for their produce in this market, thev 
could compete with the farmers of any state ot 
the Union, and would remain eligiblv situated in 
a healthy country, having all the benents of a long- 
established society of weU-bred and intelligent* 
people. 

Henrt a. FielA, M. D. 

NewYork, March, 1843. 

For ih$ Antenean AgncuUwriti, 
SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 

Mississippi City, ISth Feb., 1843. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. — Our country offers the strong- 
est inducement to manufacturers, particularly m 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, which would 
find a large home market. The raw material 
being made on the spot, and then the article man- 
u&ctured wanted for consumption ; our fine water 
power, mild and healthy climate — ^very far sur- 
passing for health any point in the northern 
states — would induce people skilled in the busi- 
ness to work here for the same wa^es they do 
North; and they would greatly preier it when 
well acquainted with the facts as they really 
exist. I Enow the northern people generally con- 
sider the whole South a graveyard. The reason 
this idea is so prevalent is, that heretofore no at- 
tention has been given to the healthy portions of 
our country, because there the lands are so poor 
compared with those where the country is sickly, 
and we are now but beginning to leam the cap»- 
bilities and value of our poor mnds. 

Another important branch of business is likely 
to do much for this section of country. The pa£* 
metto root, which almost covers the country near 
the seashore, is found to contain a laise quantity 
of tannin, whether as mu^ as oak bar k I can not 
say, but from experiment, Thnow it contains ploity 
to answer all the purposes for carrying on the 
tanning business successfully. These roots lay 
almost on the top of the ground, three to ten or 
twelve starting irom one common centre, or top 
root, and frequently grow ten feet long, and from 
two and a half to four inches diameter, df a spongy 
fibrous texture, the leaves springing out of the est* 
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treme ead, which l^igthens the main root as the 
old leaves fall off. The main root is attached 
firmly to the ffround by small fibrous roots grow- 
ing out, and directly down from the lower side of 
the main root 

This root can be dug up and ground cheaper 
than oak bark, besides the clearing of the land 
which is an important consideration, as taking 
up these roots has heretofore been considered the 
most expensiye part of our clearing. All now 
sell our hides to tne northern patent tanners and 
sAoemakerSf who instead of tanning, rot the hides, 
80 as to make them soft, and then glue or paste, 
mstead of sewing the shoes together, and then 
ship back and seU us what they call cheap shoes 
and boots ! I wore put four pairs of these boots 
last year, and was barefoot alK)ye half my time at 
that. But hereafter we will tan our own hides 
with our palmetto root, and make our own shoes, 
one pair ot which will outwear three of the patent 
steam-rotting machines. Thus you see there is a< 
strong inducement for industrious, honest, and en- 
terpnsing tanners and shoemakers to locate in 
this poor country, where they will not have to 
thaw their oil and wax by a nre, before they can 
put it on the leather and thread in winter ; and you 
may depend upon it, the time is now at hand, 
when the* people of the south will give great 
preference to articles manu&ctured in their own 
climate. This feeling has been brought about by 
the ignorance and faiuiticism of some, and the bad 
faith of manufacturers ; and unless the people of 
the north put a stop to these evils, they will be 
compelled to remove south if they wish to manu- 
&cture for the people of this country. 

Upland Rice, — The upland rice yields a fine crop 
on our poor sandy ridges, and will not grow on wet 
lands. It differs very little in appearance from the 
lowland rice. It is generally planted in drills about 
eighteen inches apart, about the 1st of April, and 
worked with botn plough and hoe to keep out 
weeds and grass. After the rice matures it is cut. 
It fiprows up from the root, and yields a good crop 
of hay the same season, and often springs up from 
the root the next spring. Another method, said 
by some to be better, is to sow broad cast, and 
harrow in, then cover the around two inches thick 
with old* rice straw, which keeps down the grass 
and weeds, and nourishes the growing crop. The 
upland rice will yield here about 1,000 pounds of 
dear rice per acre. IrrigaticHi has nownere been 
practised in this country, although it could be done 
with a trifling expense in many places, and I 
hqoe soon to see it fairly tried. 

Our population is yet very sparse, and the forest 
and sea yield us a bountiful support without much 
work ; here we do not feel the necessity of im- 
provinjg our resources. But a spirit of emulation 
m agricultural matters is manifesting itself, and 
we may reasonably hope soon to see a happy 
change here for the better. Seven ciipies of 
your paper are now taken in this neighborhood, 
and about as many more from various ouer places. 
A twelvemonth ago, there had never been an 
agricultural paper d any kind taken or read 
here. Our country at present is settled with a 
quiet, happy, and conteated people, and a little 



more industry and intelligence would give us an 
enviable stand. All we want is a uttle more 
stimulus, which a few good, industrious, intelli- 
gent &rmers emigrating among us would give, 
if our disease (idleness) did not prove most conta> 

Sious, and seize on* them before their habits of in- 
ustry would on us. 

I have not yet succeeded in getting the herba 
spagna grass seed from Italy. I yesterday con- 
versed with a gentleman from Italy, who did 
not know this grass by that name, Imt thinks it 
the same as a grass called sudda (pronounced 
sooda) in the iSand of Sicily: he is also of 
opinion it will succeed well here. I tried last fall 
what is called bird com here ; I find I can make 
a large quantity of fodder by cultivating it — 
say wee tons par acre each cutting, and it yields 
three crops a year. This, with the pea, sweet po- 
tato, and pindar vines, with crop grass, which 
grows very finely, we most rely on at present for 
hay. I see Dr. M. W. Philips thinks the grass I 
brought from Cuba, the same as the Bermuda 
grass of Louisiana : it may be so, but I doubt it, 
although I think it of the same family. The Dr. 
I think is mistaken about its having seed ; it has 
a tassel with the appearance of seed, but I have 
never been able to grow it from the seed, and have 
tried it faithfully. It matters not, however, what 
is its proper name ; it has proved a most valuable 
grass for southern latitudes, and all I desire is that 
every one may reap as much benefit from it as 
possible. Many good judges think it superior as 
a pasture grass to the Bermuda of Louisiana: I 
am not able to give an opinion on that subject 
myself. 

Cure for the Piles* — Oanving the common buck- 
eye in the pantaloons' pocKet, will cure the piles 
or any other inflammation about the anus. I can 
not give a reason for it, but it is nevertheless cer- 
tain — ^try it. 

Cure for the Cataract in the Eye. — The root of 
the weed commonlv called the deviPs shoestring, 
soaked in water ana used as a wash, will cut the 
film (called cataract) off the eyes of man or beast, 
more effectually than the surgeon's knife, without 
pain, risk, or apprehension. 

Very respectfully youra, 

John j. McCauohah. 



Fur tik« American Agriadhaiti. 

INVERSION OF THE WOMB, OR CASTING OF 

THE WITHERS. 

Mr. a. B. Allen: It is an old saying, that 
« accidents will happen in the best-regidated 
families ;" and as it is important for every farmer 
to know how to repair the damages to which he 
is liable, I send you an account of an accidoit 
which occurred in my experience last month, and 
the remedy which was successfullv applied. 

One of my Short-hom cows oropped a calf 
one aftemoon during my absence from home, and 
on die subsequent morning, was found Iving m 
great distress with her withera down (as the 
term is with us), which I presume is the invei^ 
sion of the womb, in consequence of the straining 
of the animai to rid herself of the placenta. 



C0LTITATIOIf OF SWBET P0TAT0E8.— BLIGBT IH FBiA-TRBBS. 



There was enough hanging out to fill a bushel 
basket, which was put back, and would not re- 
main in its place, but was held by sereral men 
alternately until aftemoon, when one of my neigh- 
bors came over and effectually remedied the 
matter. 

The mode is as follows : The part hanging out 
must be washed with warm water and soap, and 
then put back by placing the fist against the 
centre of the mass, and press it into the vagina in 
the manner of putting on a stocking that has been 
turned inside out, as far as the arm will reach. 
Immediately, before the cow can by straining dis- 
place it, pierce with a pocket knife the lips of the 
vagina, and put througn two pins of strong wood, 
about four inches lon^, and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, so as to divide the opening into three 
equal parts. These pins must be secured by tying 
twine across in the manner of the figure 8, lying 
on the side, which prevents the lips from parting 
80 as to come off the pins, which may be removed 
in two days. 

When I returned home and found mv cow in 
the situation mentioned, I expected to lose her, 
but she is now alive and well. 

Some sew up the part, to prevent the withers 
coming out after being returned ; but the pressure 
is so great when the^^ set back, as to frequently 
tear out the skLn, which is not liable to be done in 
the case of the wooden pins, and the latter mode 
is more simple and easy of execution. 

Chables Stibb, Jb. 

Mendhamy N. /., Feb,^ 1843. 



For the AmeriooM Agriattturitt, 
CULTIVATION OF 8W£ET POTATOES. 

Log Hally Miss.y Feb. lOih, 1843. 

Mb. a. B. ^llen : I have tried the cultivation 
of the sugarvbeet here for some three vears, not 
extensively I admit, but sufficiently so for an ex- 
periment, and have not been able in the three 
years to pay myself for the trouble. Planting 
them side by side in garden and field, with the 
long blood-beet, I see no difference in point of 
size. I say I have not been paid for my trouble, 
as it is double the work, if not more, thain to raise 
potatoes, and yet the beet is not, I think, a greater 
yielder. According to my limited experience, the 
same labor applied td the cultivation of sweet po- 
tatoes, will feed more, stock and do it better : nor 
is the sweet potato as troublesome to feed, nor 
yet more so to save. I would therefore advise all 
who can grow sweet potatoes, even if not above 
250 bushels per acre, to do so, in preference to 
cultivating the beet I have known 460 measured 
bushels made per acre, basing my opinion on the 
affirmation of a friend. The plan I nave adopted 
in saving is pretty much as I now relate, putting 
up in heaps or a long pile as fancy directs at the 
time. 

If in heaps, strike a circle 6 or 7 feet in 
diameter, level it off well, then put a layer of 
€Qm-stalks some 4 to 6 inches deep, on which 
place the potatoes as dosel^r together as you can, 
ever using some care m placing them ; then cover 



with corn-stalks some 6 inched thick, over whick 
place boards if convenient; then cover up with 
earth some 6 to 10 inches deep, taking the earth 
from a ditch around the heap. After a few days, 
open a hole on the top to the potatoes, so as to 
give vent to the warm air, dosing with straw 
when cool, and cover the hole with boards so as 
to exclude rain. I never dry them or select par- 
ticular weather, though preferring dry weather 
for the operation, as more work can be done and 
the roots be put up in better order. If they should 
be wet when put up they will not injure ; even 
pouring water on them in the heap has been prac- 
tised by an old gentleman I know in Sg^th Caro- 
lina. I diff as soon after the vines are killed as 
will suit omer work-Hiever before. I have put 
up heaps containing 50, 60, 100, and 150 bushds; 
but where I put up many together, I make rows of 
them by levelling a bed, say 8 feet wide, and 15 
to 20 or more long, drive stout stakes along the 
centre, say every 8 to 10 feet, fasten on a rid^^e 
pole, pile my potatoes up to it, then cover with 
corn-stalks, and put up lonff boards to rest on the 
ridge-pole, and cover with earth. When I use 
out ofVone end, I keep an abundance of oat-straw 
or hay, so as to preserve them entirdy from 
changes of the atmosphere. I believe com-stalks 
are better to place next the potatoes, as they will 
absorb the moisture measurably, and do not settle 
down so packed and dose on the potatoes as 
grass does. When I have used grass ue potatoes 
did not keep so well. Every wmer and planter 
should plant half an acre of potatoes to each hand, 
as they will feed anything but men and dogs raw ; 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, will all eat them 
greedily. A finvorite mare here will absolutdy 
paw the earth to get at them, and she will wall 
all over a potato patch in seardi of them, instead 
of going into a pea fidd. Yours truly, 

M. W. PmLm. 

Tw the Amtriean AgriaUharUt, 
BLIGHT IN pear-trees. 

A. B. Allen Esq. — ^Dbab Sib : In the August 
No. of Vol. L, of the American Agriculturist, I find a 
notice of the blight in pear-trees. I will give you 
my observations chi that subject the past summer, 
and although very imperfect, they may throw 
some light on a subject that is enveloped in mys- 
tery, notwithstanding all the numerous causes and 
nreventives that have been published. On the 
83d of May last, I was observing a pear-tree, some 
of the branches of which were dotd, others with 
the leaves turning brown, the fruit dropping off» 
and what is peculiar to this disease, the branches 
in another part of the tree a]>peared perfectly 
healthy, and vegetation in full vigor. I commen* 
ced paring off the bark on the diseased branches^ 
which presented quite a red appearance, and in 
places a reddish liquid was exuding through the 
EMirk. In these spots (after taking off the outer 
bark) there was a very small hde about the size 
of a number 10 sewing-needle, and on removing 
the inside bark to the wood, there the little de- 
stroyer was esconced, feeding on the life of the 
tree, to which they, most be a deadly poisQB. 
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BLIGHT IN PEAR-'niEES.— -CURE FOR HIFLAUED EYES OF THE R0R8E. 



They were near, and ia the body, and for several 
feet up and down, the iMirk and wood were stained 
as above. I shaved the bark all clean where the 
tree was affected, which was on one side from the 
roots to the branches. I found only six of the in- 
sects ; they are inactive, about the size of the hole 
mentioned, and above the sixteenth of an inch in 
length. They have six legs, the sides a deep 
^cen, the rest part of a brownish color. They 
insert about hair the length of their body in the 
wood. I was pretty well convinced at tne time, 
that these insects were the cause of the disease, 
but they may simply be the effect of it. They do 
not appear to be a migratory insect, for there were 
other pear-trees stancung within fifty feet of this 
one, unaffected two years ago. The tree which 
stood near this one died branch after branch, until 
the to]^ was all cut away. Now this is one stage 
of the msect ; and if we can find out its habits, there 
will be some chance for a remedy. 

Professor Main, in his excellent treatise on the 
Physiology of Plants, mentions this disease called 
American Blight, and states the cause to be a very 
small insect, which, in its early stages, is not dis- 
cernible with the naked eye. He calls it the coo 
ctis, or Mealy aphitt a species of the Cochineal flv 
of commerce. The effect produced coincides witn 
my observations ; but the msect as I saw it differs 
in color from the one he describes as doing the 
raiachieC He says they are so light that they are 
easily wafted from tree to tree, which can not be 
the case with this one I speak of. Apple-trees 
are subject to a similar disease, and I have discov- 
ered the red juice, and the red appearance of the 
bark and wood, but not the insects. 

There is another insect that works upon the 
pear-tree, giving it ibe appearance of blight, but 
It is not the cause of the destruction of our pear- 
trees. The fly deposites its egg in the tender part 
of the end of the twigs, and hatches into a brown 
tfnib. When full grown, it is about an inch in 
Ten^h* It eats out the wood, and leaves the bark 
entire for its habitation ; of course the twig dies, 
the leaves turn brown, which gives it much the 
appearance of blight I have cut off these twigs 
and found that they were hollow for six or eight 
inches. I can teU you nothing about the habits 
of this insect 

Weights^ and pressing into lard of four pigs, — I 
will give you a statement of four pigs raised and 
^ttened l>y one of my neighbors, David Hadley ; 
not for their great weight, but showing the profit 
for the keep. The weights were 502, 456, 418, 
and 414 pounds, at eighteen months old. 

Theiieaviest one &d com all winter, what he 
would eat, and com and slop from the house du- 
ring the summer ; the other three had four ears of 
eora per head a day through the winter, and run 
on blue grass pasture through the summer. The 
owner told me ne had fed them about fifteen bushels 
of com per head since he put them ui> to fatten. 
Thiey were perfect pictures of the grunting family, 
and when killed they were skinned, and all ren- 
deced into lard, except the hams and shoulders. 
They turned out 1,200 pounds of good No. 1 lard. 
The object in skinning was to keep the gum and 
oik matter in the hides out of the lard. 



They were half Grazier, of Mr. Neff 's stock of 
importation ; the other half were what he call^ hb 
Liverpool hogs, you will recollect them. 

To destroy bugs on potato^nes. — An old gentle- 
man informs me he has completely mastered the 
potato bu^, by boiling up the roots of the mullen» 
and sprinkling the liquor on the tops early in the 
momm^. He says it has the same effect on to- 
mato- vines. 

Remedy for sore teats and inflamed udders, — 
White-lead and sweet-oil are excellent for cracked 
or sore teats of milch cows. 

Flax-seed oil, well rubbed on the udder when 
inflamed and caked, will allay inflammation and 
soften the hardness of the bag. Rub wcU twice a 
day until the inflammation subsides. 
With much respect, 

£. Cabfenteb. 
Brier Patch Cottage^ 

Warren C«., Ohio, Feb, 20, 1843. 

for the Ameriemt AgriaiUuritt, 
CUR£FOR INFLAMED EYES OF THE HORSE 

Middietoton, Ohioy Feb,, 1843. 

Mr. a. B. Allen : Notwithstanding my occupa- 
tion requires my attention and exerti(xis, in at- 
tempting to cure or palliate the " ills that flesh is 
heir to** in the human sptcies, my sympathies 
have been occasionally enlisted in behalf of that 
noble animal upon which we are so much depen- 
dant for many of our pleasures and comforts, and 
derive so much important service — the horse, in 
consequence of the empyric and barbarous treat- 
ment irequentlv practised upon him. 

If the animal who claims for himself the image 
of his Maker, iswilUng to indulge in " Brandreth's 
Pills, Lobelia Magnetic Ether, and Jew David's 
Plaster," and write for his epitaph, " I was well, 
took phvsic and died," let his curiosity be gratified; 
but while we assume to ourselves the guardian- 
ship of the fourfooted part of creation, let us dis- 
charge the duty in that manner that shaU at least 
entitle us to the virtue of humanity. 

Not unfrequently when I have been giving mj 
horses high feed and severe service in hot weather^ 
over hard and dusty roads, I have observed them 
frightened and shy from objects to which they 
usually paid little or no attention ; and apon exam- 
ination of the eyes, have discovered the external 
membrane {^tunica conjunctiva) thickened so much 
«as to impair or obstruct the vision, presenting a 
whitish appearance occasionally in spots, but fre- 
ouently involving the entire membrane covering 
the organ. At this discovery many kind friends, 
actuated by the best of motives, would volunteer 
their aid and advice^ for the purpose of removing* 
the difficulty. Mr. A., exhibiting an air of great 
confidence m his skill in such matters, would say: 
^ You must pound glass until it is very fine^ and 
blow it into the eye through a quill, to cut the 
5cvm." A remedy, or rather an intended remedy, 
that would most assuredly render him blind, even 
though the disease should fail to accomplish that 
result Then comes Mr. B. : " Sir, you must blow 
bumt alum in that eye." Mr. C, quite as know- 
ing as his neighbors in these affairs, makes the 
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following prescription : " Blow powdered blue 
stone into it, and rub a little rabbit s grease above 
the eve, and my word for it, to-morrow 'morning 
it will be as bright as a diamond." 

By just such treatment many a noble roadster 
has been prematurely consigned to the cart or 
treadmill ; whereas, had the matter been intrusted 
solely to the operations of Dame Nature, the result 
would have been widely different. ' 

The course that I invariably pursue in such in- 
stances, is to keep the animal in a dark stable, to 
be fed upon hay, or if practicable, fresh cut grass 
and coarse bran — bleed freely from the mouth, 
and administer one and a half pounds of Glauber 
salts, two drams of nitre, and fifteen grains of tar- 
tarized antimony in a bucket of water, and repeat 
the same daily until a free purgative operation is 
produced. The animal will be invariably found 
m a feverish condition, and if kept from water for 
a short time will drink the mixture freely. If 
these means do not soon produce a salutaiy im- 
pression, I bleed from the large vein immediately 
below the eye. By placing the thumb of the leit 
hand firmly upon the part, the vessel soon becomes 
distended, and the operation may be most conve- 
niently performed with a common spring lancet. 
By this means I have frequently succeeded in e3c- 
tracting from 12 to 20 ounces oi blood, which has 
acted like a charm, by relieving the engorged ves- 
sels of the inflamed membrane. The whitish or 
sometimes yellowish appearance, depends upon the 
effusion of coagulated lymph deposited dunng the 
acute stage of the disease. When the absorption 
of this does not progress freely, and the eye fells to 
assume its accustomed lustre and transparency, I 
blister a semicircle below the eye, one and a half 
inches in diameter, by applying daily with the 
point of the finger, a mixture of three pstrts of the 
common blistering preparation as obtained from 
the druggists, and one part Venice-turpentine. 
Sometimes the other metnoranes of the organ be- 
come diseased from similar causes, to remedy 
which, the foregoing treatment as detailed will be 
applicable. Care should be observed in not too sud- 
denly exposing the patient to a strong light, high 
food, or active service. 

Thus, I have given you, as our Buckeyes term 
the science, a chapter on *' horse-doctormg," and 
if you perceive anything in it that will repay 
you for me trouble, you are at liberty to publish it, 
with the promise, it it meets your approbation, of 
resuming the subject in some future number. 

Andrew Campbell, M. D. 

For thi American Agricuttttri$t, 
POUDRETTE AS A MANURE. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. : I wish to avail myself of a 
small space in your excellent journal, to call atten- 
tion to the subject of Poudrette as a manure. You 
are fully aware of the importance to the cultivator 
of the soil, of a good supply of manure ; and your 
experience at home, and your observation in Eu- 
rope, enable you to appreciate the value of port- 
ame or concentrated manures. Poudrette has long 
been in extensive use, and held in high estimation 
in France, and enuhed btme is extensiTely used in 
F4igl«nd, to great advantage; whilst in tnis coun- 



try there is only here and there one, comparatively 
speaking, who has used either, or who appreciates 
tneir value as fertilizers. 

It is nearly six years since the first effort was 
made in this country to prepare poudrette^ and in« 
troduce its use amons; the farmers in the vicinity of 
New- York; but owing to various circumstances, 
its use has not been extensive until the two past 
years, during which it has rapidly increased, and is 
still increasing. The present indications are, that 
the demand will increase more rapidly than the 
supply ; and that in the vicinity of all large cities 
and towns, it will soon be in general use, as far as 
it can be ohiained. 

There has been a strong prejudice in the minds 
of many, who know nothing of its value, against 
the use of poudrette ; yet, in almost every experi- 
ment from which I have heard any report, it has 
^een successful, and in many cases eminently so. 
It has been extensively used on Long Island, DOth 
on a sandy and clay-loam soil with great success ; 
also in New- Jersey near the seacoast, as well as 
in the interior ; also along the Hudson river, and 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New-Hampshire near the sea coast ; and in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, in smiall quantities, to the satisfaction in 
almost every instance, of those who tried it, or saw 
its effects. 

' The question is oflen asked, **0n what soils is 
it most useful ?" In reply to which, I can only say, 
that so flair as I can jud^e, it will be found useful 
on any soil, and on aU sofls ; but probably most so 
on a sandy-loam, or light soil witn ordinary rains ; 
but in a dry season, I think it will do best on a 
clay-loam. Some of the most satisfactory experi- 
ments which have been made were on the poor 
sandy lands in Monmouth County, New Jersey. 

Those farmers who have to purchase manure, 
and haul or transport it any distance, will find it 
for their gratification, and I think for their interest^ 
to make an experiment with poudrette in compari- 
son with other manures. It is estimated by good 
judges, that one bushel of poudrette is equu in 
fertilizing properties, to fourteen bushels of good 
stable manurey—jsome say twelve, and others six^ 
teen; but I estimate it fully equal to fourteen 
bushels. If this estimate of its relative value is 
correct — ^if a barrel containing /our bushels is equal 
in value to sixty bushels of stable or yard manure, 
then certainly utnds may be improved which have 
heretofore been considered of little value, as the 
cost of transportation is comparatively trifling. 

I send you herewith a pamphlet, containing re- 
ports from practical farmers in New-Jersey, New- 
York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, some of 
whom have used large quantities of poudrette for 
several years in succession, on various crops and 
different soils ; and but for the crowded state of 
your columns, I should request you to publish some 
of them, as I am aware that your readers will pre- 
fer to hare the facts^ in the language of those who 
recorded them, rather than my opinions. On this 
partictdar point I agree fully witn them, and will 
therdfore give a few pardgraphs, though I would 
much pT^er to give as many pages, from die 
pamphlet 
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FCRTDa^rrS as a HANUBS.— HORTICVLTimAL CALERDAB FOE APRIL. 



Dr. Josiah Bowers, of Smithtown, L. I., who 
has used over 3,500 bushels of poudrette within the 
last five years, says: ** One half of another field of 
ten acres was planted with a gill to the hill, and 
the nQxt day the other half of the same field was 
planted witJiout any manure. Both parts came 
up equally well, but that treated with poudrette 
very neatly exceeded in rapidity and vigor of 
growth, being at least twice the size of the other 
at the time of second hoeing. At this period I 
applied an equal quantity of Poudrette per acre, 
to that which had none at planting, as had been 
put in the hill of the first, sowing it on the ground 
at broad cast, and working it in with^he cultivator 
and hoe. The result answered yW/y my expecta- 
tions. That matured in the hill maintained its 
superiority for a short time, but it soon became 
visible that its rival was gaining upon it ; and when 
cut up no material difference could be perceived 
in the crop, both being excellent for th^ season." 

Dr. Bowers says also in a letter of more recent 
date : '' Another year's experience in the use of 
poudrette has, if possible, mcreased my confidence 
m its great utility. My opinion of its value on 
most crops was expressed m a former communi- 
cation; and the correcmess of that opinion has 
been fully confirmed b}[ further use. The past 
season I applied it principally to oats and wheat ; 
and it may oe sufficient to say, that the result was 
entirely satisfactory. Indeed, the convenience and 
advantages resulting from the use of this article 
are so great, that one accustomed to possess them 
would hardly think himself able to carry on farm- 
ing without them.'' 

Mr. Fullagar, an experienced gardener, in the 
employ of 8. W. Anderson, Esq., at Devoes Point, 
Wcstcn ester County, speaks of its astonishing 
effects on watermelons, as follows : 

''I planted watermelons in rather poor and 
gmvelfy soil in 1841, by digging holes 18 inches 
wide, and put one quart of poudrette, mixed well 
with earth in each hill ; when the plants came up, 
I added one pint more of the poudrette to each 
hill, spreading it about 3 feet, and hoeing it well 
in. The effect was that the vines grew vigor- 
ously, and in the small patch of 3 scjuare rods of 
ground I gathered 63 melons, weighmg from 30 
to 40 potmds each. 

" I gave some of the same seed to a neighbor of 
mme, who planted it by mixing jone shovelful of 
good 3rard manure to each hill : the soil was the 
same as mine, and the largest melon produced in 
the patch did not weu;h over 18 pounds. When 
he discovered the difierence, he at once made up 
his mind to subscribe for a share of your stock, 
which he has done, and is well pleased with his 
bargain." 

Mr. Edward Condict, of Monristown, N. J., in 
a letter dated July 25, 1842, says: "Early in 
October last, I used the poudrette on a loamy soil, 
somewhat inclining to clay, whidi I had prepared 
for wheat There was no difference in the soil nor 
in its preparation, except that on about one-foorth 
part of it, after the wheat was sown, about twenty 
bushels of the poudrette to the acre was also sown, 
Vcoad cast; axid the result is, that on fajunresting 



that part where the poudrette was put is much 
the heaviest grain, and but very little injured with 
the rust or mildew, while the other part of the 
field is considerably jnjured. 

" 1 am so well pleased with the poudrette, that I 
shall for the iiiture discontinue the practice of 
using barn-yard manure in the hill." 

Dr. Henry Fish, of Salisbury County, in a letter 
dated Aug. 4, 1842, says : *^ I nave found poudrette 
sprinkled on vines, the most effectual application to 
destroy insects which were eating the leaves or 
stalks, more particularly the lar^e black insect 
which destroys the vine of the winter squash in 
autumn. I have not been troubled with worms 
in the com field since I have used poudrette ; but 
I do not infer from my limited experience that it 
will always prevent their ravages.'' 

I could go on indefijiitely dmost with similar 
statements, but I dare not extend. 

D. E. Minor. 

1 18 Nassau Street^ N. Y. 

¥^ the Americtm AgrieuUmigt 
HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Dnring the past month the weather has been una- 
snally cold, and the season consequently so retaided, 
that the calendar of the last number will answer, gen- 
erally, for this. It is frequently the case, when the 
season is very late, that vegetation comes forward 
with an increased degree of rapidity, and, unless some 
care is exercised, wUl often be in full vigor before 
the cultivator shall have finished transplanting. He 
should, therefore, make this his first business, on the 
frost leaving the ground ; sec^ can be planted, and 
other work performed, at a subsequent period. 

Kitchen garden. — ^During this month, early cncom- 
hers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, radishes, 
&c., which have been brought forward in the hot-bed, 
should be transplanted iato the open ground. Tlie 
asparagus bed be attended to, if not prepared before, 
according to the directions of last month. All 
kinds of table vegetables and early root crops can be 
sown in the open ground. Tomatoes, egg phmts, and 
peppers, that have been forwarded in pots, can be 
planted out the latter part of the month. 

Fruit Oardm and Nvrsery, — All kinds of fruit and 
forest trees, and shrubs, should be transplanted this 
month, before the leaf buds shall have come out. All 
grafting and spring inoculating performed. Straw- 
berry beds dressed and cleaned. Currants, raspberry, 
and gooseberries, that have not before received atten 
tion, can now he pruned ; the latter should be pruned 
to open heads for the admission of sun and air, be well 
manured about the roots, and the soil made loose and 
mellow with the spade ; the roots of peach trees be 
examined, and the worm cut out with a knife. Cut- 
tings can also be made for the purpose of gxafling, 
for the propagating of trees and shrubs. 

Ornamental Grounds. — ^Bulbs that have not yet 
started ought now to have the earth about them 
stirred, to the depth of three or four inches. Ilie 
borders of 'the flower garden be made up, and peren- 
nial herbaceous plants transplanted. Seeds of annu- 
als should not be sown until next month. Hedges and 
shrubs may be trimmed, and box-edging set out. Put 
in order the gravel-walks and pleasure-grounds, and, 
if necessary, give the lawn a top-dressing of ashes. 

S. B. Pabsohs. 
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By the steam-packet Colombia, we have oar files of 
Ihiropean jonrnals ap to the 4th March. 

MarkitM, — Cotton has fallen {d. since our last ad- 
Tices. The importation into Liverpool was very large, 
bat lie sales, we are glad to see, correspond — 130,000 
bales having been taken during the last month ; and 
it is calculated that the low price will have a decided 
tendency to increase the consumption of this great sta- 
ple. Cotton is now lower by one penny per pound 
than it was ever known before. — ^In flour, there seems 
to be notiiing doing, and the price has given way 
Is. per bl. — ^Tar and turpentine are noAunal. — ^To- 
bacco has fallen ^d. per pound. An extensive busi- 
ness was doing in it, and the market, a few days before 
the packet sailed, had become quite firm. — Quercitron 
bark duU. — Ashes the same. — ^Tallow has improved. — 
Beef, Pork, and Lard, of this year's packii^, after the 
English method, are selling well, and much liked. — 
Rice has fallen a trifle. 

Money is as abundant as ever, and large sums are ly- 
ing in the hands of capitalists unemployed. The Co- 
lumbia brings out one and a half million dollars of 
specie. The rate of interest continues as low as be- 
fore — 1| to 2 per cent. The Bank of England is dis- 
counting at 3 per cent. 

Grtai Snow Storm. — ^The snow seems to have fallen 
as deep in England, almost, as here, and it is possible 
it may have an injurious effect upon the coming crop 
of wheat. 

Tke Corn Laws, — ^Wheat and flour, by the way of the 
8t. Lawrence, whether of Canadian or United States 
production, it is thought, will be admitted soon at a 
mere nominal duty. If so, it will greatly benefit the 
•Vest. 

Jmerican Credit still stands wretchedly low in Eu- 
rope, and seems to be in a pretty hopeless way. 

I^ieep Brteding,-^ln the New Farmers' Journal, we 
tee that Mr. Richardson, of Lincolnshire, has great 
faith in what he calls lus improved or new Leicesters, 
und offers to show three weathers, for fifty guineas, 
against any other breed in England, at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Derby. 

Buffaioa in Smithfleld Market. — ScTeral of these 
were imported fiom Gibraltar, and sold readily there ; 
whether for meat, or as objects of curiosity, we do not 
see stated. 

h^Uenza among Stock. — ^TUs contagious disorder 
•eems to continue with nnabated violence in England. 
One extensive cow-keeper, in the vicinity of London, 
lost 170 cows fhnn his herd, and another 40, within 
four weeks. 

Breeding RaHbUe.'—A farmer in Ringmer, who had 
bred rabbits for sAne years, says that they have paid 
him as well as a flock of sheep, and he annually sends 
7,000 to the London market. 

The Famgers' Herald, edited hy WiOiam H. Evane. 
—This is a new work, of 16 pages, double columns, 
somewhat larger than our own, issued monthly, at 
Chester, npon the same principle as the agricultural 
pablications of America. The price is 3 pence per 
number, stamped edt<id»— equal to 72 cents a year of 
our money. We often asked, when in England, why 
a cheap work for the farmer was not issued, but never 
received a satisfactory answer. We have the flrst 
three numbers of the The Farmer's Herald now before 
Us. It ii handsomely printed, with clear type, and on 
fine paper, and is edited with variety, spirit, and 
•ai we bail it! iq^PMABce with pett plea- 



sure. Its low price must insure it a large circulation 
among the small farmers, who have hitherto, unfortu- 
nately, been cut off from much valuable agricultural 
information, in consequence of all the periodicals on 
this subject heretofore published in England being is- 
sued in too costly a form for their means. We tender 
our best wishes of success to the Herald, and condense 
some paragraphs from its qaoted matter. 

Cure for the JUd^water m Cattle. — ^Take a mixture^ 
of equal parts of oleum philosophorum, oleum aspic, 
and oleum terebinthum, and put sixty to seventy drops 
in half a quart of lukewarm vrater for a middle-sized 
cow, and from thirty to fifty for a calf. If it does not 
cure in twelve hours, repeat the dose. 

The Epidemic among Cattle m Ireland is called pleu- 
ra-pneumonia, or galloping consumption, and is thus 
described : Acceleration of the pulse, which ranges 
firom SO to 120. The animal invariably hangs the 
head, accompanied by dryness of the muzzle ; the 
flanks heare according to the severity of the disease ; 
a husky cough, weeping fit>m the eyes, total loss of 
appetite, grinding of teeth, secretion of the milk sus- 
pended, the belly drawn up, a low moaning, togethei 
with a grunt at every expiration — the lungs appear 
ing, also, to be filled by a painful effort only. These 
symptoms are all progressive. 

The treatment should consist of active blood-letting, 
when the first Sjrmptoms appear, to be repeated after- 
ward, if necessary — followed up by sedative medicines 
and general spare diet. When an animal \a seized, it 
should be bled at once, this remedy being peculiarly 
applicable to affections of the lungs, and the best ad- 
vice should be procured. If this treatment be not fol- 
lowed in the early stages, rapid efiusion sets in, and 
no power can save the animaL From observation, we 
are also of opinion that high bred and highly fed cat- 
tle are more subject to atteck than those which have 
been less attended to. 

Importation ofMpacas. — Seventeen of these splen- 
did South American sheep have recently been imported 
into Liverpool. They had been five months upon their 
▼oyage, but arrived in fine health, and are for sale, by 
the lot, for J6350. The Earl of Derby sheared a fleece 
of 17 lbs. weight from an Alpaca hurt year. We are 
of opinion these animals would flourish better in our 
climate than in England ; it being drier, and more like 
their native region of the Andes. We think, howey- 
er, from what we saw of them abroad, that they would 
be more ornamental than profltable to the American 
farmer. 

Changes in Congtosiiion of the MiXkof a Com, accord' 
ing to its Exercise and Food.— The Cfhemical Gazette 
reports a lecture on this subject by Br. Playfair. He 
has adopted a modification of Boussingault and Lebel's 
method of analysing milk, which he recommends aa 
more exact ; and he finds considerable difference in 
the amount of butter produced from it when the cow 
is at rest, or when exercising. We quote ttom the 
lecture so much as regards this subject, as being some- 
what curious : 

The cow being in good milking condition, and at 
the time fed upon after-grass, he ascertained the aver- 
age amount of her milk for Are days, and then pro- 
ceeded to analyse it. In the first day it was observed 
that the milk of the eyening contained 3.7 per cent, of 
butter, and of the foUowing morning, 6.6 per cent. 
The deficiency in the first observation is rdferred to 
the comramption of a greater portion of the butter, or 
its constituents^firom respiratory exodiation during the 
day, when the animal was in the field, than during the 
nighty when it was at rest In the ttaH. When 
fined daring the day, «m1 fed wit;^ uiter^ ^ 
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shed, the butter amounted to 5.1 per cent. When fed 
with hay, the butter was 3.9 and 4.6 percent. When 
fed with portions of potatoes, hay, and bean flour, the' 
butter was 6.7 and 4.9 per cent. ; with hay and pota- 
toes, 4.6 and 4.9 per cent. 

The author then examines Dumas's theory of the 
origin of fat in animals, in reference to the foregoing 
experiments, and concludes, in opposition to that the- 
ory, that the butter in the milk could not hare arisen 
solely* from the fat contained in the food. Hence it 
must be produced by a separation of oxygen from the 
elements of the unazotised ingredients of the food of 
the animal, in the manner pointed out by Liebig. He 
then quotes, in favor of the same conclusion, sereral 
experiments of Boussingault, and observations of dai- 
r^'men in different localities. Potatoes are particular- 
ly favorable, both to the flow of milk and increase of 
butter, from the starch they contain. So malt refuse. 
Porter and beer are also well known to be favorable 
to the production of butter, both in the milk of women 
and of the cow, although these fluids do not contain 
fat. 

The production of caseine in the milk is then consid- 
ered in reference to the quantity of albumen in the food 
supplied on diflerent days to the cow, and to the sup- 
posed destruction of the tissues by muscular exercise. 
Pasturing in the open field is more favorable to the 
formation of caseine, while stall-feeding is more favor- 
able to the formation of butter. It is then shown that 
the proportiop of butter in the milk of woman is in- 
creased by rest and the diminution of the respiratory 
oxidation. 

From the proprietor of the London New Farmers' 
Journal, we have received three cuts of Mr. Thomas 
Bates's celebrated Short-horns, viz : Dutchess 34th, 
Duke of Northumberland, and Cleveland Lad. We 
give the portrait of the former on the opposite page, 
and the two others will follow in succession for May 
and June. 

Dutchess 34th is the most splendid cow we ever saw, 
and we know of nothing that can compare with her, 
except two three-year olds that we were shown along 
side of her at Kirkleavington. She is descended from 
the old stock which has been bred in Durham for two 
centuries, and has the distinctive mark of the short, 
fine, clear, upturned, waxy horn, peculiar to this supe- 
rior tribe. She is now hine years old, has had eight 
calves, and, though repeatedly shown against the best 
cows in England, has never been beaten. She was 
offered a few years ago, by her breeder, to come to 
America, but was declined, as we understand, through 
the influence of Mr. Whitaker ; whether because he 
was not aware of her merits, or that he thought she 
would make too fine a show along side of much that 
he sent oat here, we did not learn. Had our breeders 
possessed her, and a few others, at the time offered, 
our Short-horn stock now could not be beaten in Eng- 
land; as it is, we must still continue to purchase for 
improvement. If the committee for the forthcoming 
Show and Fair of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, wish for a model to judge cows by, at the meet- 
ing at Rochester next September, we commend to them 
the superb outline of Duchess 34th. For the history and 
traditioo of this stock, and all particulars regarding it, 
we refer the reader to September and November Nos. 
of this paper. 

hUroduction ofJlmeriean Rotu. — ^For the information 
of our western friends, we notice in the Gardenor's 
Magazine, that two new American roses have been re- 
cently introduced into England, viz : the Rota ndfi/olia 
$Ugan»^ the Prairie Ro0e---wid JRo$a rubi/oHa, the Prai- 



Predilection of Englieh ladiee for Gardening* — Some 
young ladies lately residing in London, where they 
have no garden, have contrived a very ingenious sub- 
stitute for a hot-bed, by having recourse to their side- 
pockets as a source of heat for germinating seeds. 
The seed, enveloped in some moist moss, is put in a 
smaU tin case, commonly one which has been wed for 
peppermint lozenges, or acidulated drops. The case, 
so filled, is carried about the person constantly during 
the day, and put with the pocket under the pillow du- 
ring the night. When the seeds have germinated, 
and the plumule, as well as the radicle^ has appeared, 
the seed, having now become a plant, is taken out and 
I^anted ii^ a pot. The same ladies have germinated 
seeds by suspending them over water in a hyacinth 
glass, or small carafe ; and in this manner they have 
raised trees from filberts, which, being afterward 
planted in the open ground in the country, have, in 
the course of a few years, borne fniit. They have 
also raised oaks, sweet-chestnuts, and various other 
plants. 

Recipe for destroying the Bug, Scale-red Spider, and 
Green-fly, in Hot-houses, — ^Take half a pint of stone 
lime, and half an ounce 6f black sulphur, and mix 
them well up together in four gallons of water. 

Veterinary Medicine. — Under this head, theEdinburg 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for March, has a re- 
view of Percival's second volume, of 400 pages, on the 
Disorders and Lamenesses of the Horse ; A Manual of 
Veterinary Science, by Dick ; and a Grerman work on 
the same subjects ; and, by way of calling attention 
to the importance of a better knowledge of the veteri- 
nary art, estimates the value of horses, cattle, and 
sheep, in Great Britain, at i;i20,000,000 sterling (10,- 
000,000 higher than stated in our last) ; and that there 
is a loss of two millions sterling annually to the na- 
tion, by disability, disease, and death, over what there 
probably would be, if a proper knowledge of practice 
prevailed in regard to the treatment of those ani- 
mals. 

The Works of George Sinclair. — ^These works have 
passed to a new edition, under the supervision of 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. 

Destroying Insects. — The Gardener's Gazette sug- 
l^ests, as one means of destroying insects that are in- 
jurious to fruit-trees and vineyards, to light piles of 
brush-wood when they are about depositing their eggs, 
and that, attracted by the light, they will fly to it by 
myriads, and thus perish in the blaze. Often, when 
engaged in the exciting sport of spearing fish by night, 
in the clear streams of New England, and on the Ni- 
f^ra, have we had our torch-lights literally extin- 
guished by clouds of insects from the adjacent forests, 
and been obliged to return home qmte Jishless. 

Cultivation of Wheat.—We find in the Farmers' 
Magazine that the Chelmsford Qlub decide, from ex- 
perience, that salt and lime, applied to the seed of 
wheat (probably in the same manner as we do here in 
the United States), are destructive to the slug and 
wire-worm j and that lime is beneficial to the crop, 
both before and after sowing it ; that a good clover ley 
is best calculated to produce a full crop of wheat, and 
a bean or pea etch is the next best preparation. The 
March number of this periodical we find rather a dull 
one. It is entirely too much filled up with Guano as 
Manure — making the whole subject a regular bore. 
The engravings are a fat Durham cow, and a fine pig 
of the Yorkshire Grazier breed. 

To fix Jmmonia, and ditin^ecl Night-soil, — Add two 
cwt. of gypsum to one ton of night-soil, and it will fix 
the ammonia, which contains the nitrogen. Burnt 
bones will also ^ the ammonia, and &iniect tlie 
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night-soil. Dry coal-ashes, and charred substances of 
any kind, are destroyers of the bad smell. Soot mixed 
with 8aw-dust answers both purposes. 

Johnston's Lectures on Agricultcjkal Chemis- 
try AND Geology — 28th and 29th Nos. — The princi- 
pal subject these numbers discuss, is the change of 
soil and grasses ; and practical experiments arc given 
on diiferent methods of cultivating roots, grain, and 
grass crops. 

Cure of the Glanders in the Human Being, — In the 
Veterinarian for March, we find an account of a 
French groom being cured of this disease in Paris. 
The case is pronounced unique ; for, in all the instan- 
ces of glanders in the human subject hitherto reported, 
the disease has universally proved fatal. 

Nitrate of Soda. — ^The Gardener and Practical Flor- 
ist states, that two cwt. per acre is recommended for 
farm crops ; 6 oz. in 4 gals, of water for celery ; 1 lb. 
in 12 gBls. for dalilias ; 1 oz. to 1 gal. for strawber- 
ries ; and 1 lb. to 8 gals, for onions. 

Oas Liquor^ such as was formerly turned into the 
Thames, used in the proportion of 3 parts to 20 of 
water, has been tried on grass, and found to quadruple 
its product. 

Grafting Wax, — Take 4 oz. pitch, 4 oz. resin, 2 
oz. beeswax, and 1 oz. lard, and melt them well to- 
gether. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, for March, is em- 
bellished by the Echites ttplendens, splendid echites ; Ma^ 
netha hicolor, two-colored flowered manetha ; Digitalis 
purpurea auperba, purple foxglove, superb variety; 
and the Campanula grandisy large bell-flower — in the 
usual beautiful coloring and truthful drawings of this 
superb work. 

Stephens's Book of the Farm. — ^Part XII. is re- 
ceived. The subjects of which it treats are, the com 
markets, forming dunghills and liquid manure tanks, 
irrigation, cows calving, and of calves. 

Cultivation of Sugar-cane, — Among the new works 
lately issued upon agriculture, and which may interest 
our southern readers, is a volume called The Nature 
and Properties of the Sugar-cane, with Practical Di- 
rections for the Improvement of its Culture, and the 
Manufacture of its Products, by George Richardson 
Porter. It is a work of 240 pages, large octavo, illus- 
trated with engravings ; and the price here is $3 25. 

Through the politeness of the Secretary of the 
American Institute, we are favored by the following 
letter from one of its oflicers, now travelling in Eu- 
rope, and hope to hear from him occasionally direct, 
daring his stay there. This letter should have ap- 
peared two months since, but accidentally got mislaid. 

SMITHFIELD CATTLE-tHOW. 

LoMDOli, December 17, IHSL 
T. B. Waksmah, Eaq. 

Mt Draji Sis : By thif eooreTUkoei I forwazd yon » pareel 
oantuniii^ a paper— the Uluttrated London News— profaie in par- 
tienlan of the recent Great Cattle Show of the ht cattle of Eng- 
lud, held in L<mdon. In the parcel are alao a numher of fiilli 
which 1 collected among the Tariona ezhiUtort of agricultural im- 
plementa, moet of them haTing wood-cnt repreientationa of the 
anachines to which they refer. I deem this the best means of con- 
veying to yon the form and oonstruetion of the most faTorito arti- 
des in this line in nse heve. Amang the hardware articles was an 
nxe, polished and blued in imitation of Collins'^, in Connecticut. 
The makex's name is Fenn, and it was labelled ** The celebrated 
American Axe, with which Uiey fell their great forests.'' Although 
not as well shi^ied as the oviginal in our own country, or as well 
friAjMi it was decidedly the iprattiest and meet showy thing, in 
the hardware line, in the exhibition. Thevarietj of plows, straw- 
catteia, cuUiTaton, aeed-plaBten, ^bc, was very numerous and 



I also send a wmaJH parcel wwtafning a sample of compost nm- 
■ue, which has been used here with great effect. It contains 
Meed, oil, chaiooal, and, I betieve, ammonia. The proprietor was 
•■ the fiouid, and took many erien. It is ealoulatad nailioularly 
*rakn^p««wMil| Kka i«i«Iilnd. It ii aotr Maek aad 



damp, like r-oaree French snaff, when fresh ; but I suppose it will 
be dry wiien you get it. A pondrette man was near by, but this 
person oateold htm— eee bill inside the parcel. The specimens of 
beets, carrots, tumepe, and parsnepe, exceeded anything in size and 
perfection of shape I have erer eeen. Of tiie animals, it is need- 
less to say, that, for beauty of proportion, smalluess of bone, and 
excess of fat, ibey exreeded all of which I had erer before any 
conception. It is said to have been the finest show of fat caitle 
ever seen in England. 

Inasmuch as the exhibition was in the extensive Hofse-Mart and 
Carriage Repository, adjoining the great Baker-street Bazar, a 
passage was made to communicate therewith ; and as this place is 
occupied as a kind of market for the sale of all kinds of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, arranged on stalls attended by females, 
the toute ensemble made up, perhaps, the moet perfect exhibition 
that sn English Institute C4mld make st this day. The place, du- 
ring the week, was the most fctkumnble resort in London for the 
nobility and gentry. The space was kept remarkably clean, and* 
frnr comfort and convenience, <iid great credit to the managers. 
The English farmers, in iheir frocks, in attendance on the beasts, 
added not a little effect to the geuMral interest of the show. Were 
I to go into details, I fear I should be thought too prosy ; and I only 
wish you had been here to have attended. 

The surprising inCrrase in the perfection of well-bred animals 
in this country, for the few past years, is only positive evidenoe 
of that success which awaits the mass of American cattle-breed- 
ers, instead of the few at the present time. The mutton here is 
decidedly superior to oura. In fowls, wp surpass them altogether. 
In fiuit, we are far before England, in variety and flavor, except 
in pears ; and this fruit is much superior, in taste and variety, to 
what we have produced. I speak of the fruit found, during the 
seasons of its perfection, in the great London vegetable mart, C(h 
vent Garden. 

r . _ ^ 

KT NoTiCBs OP THB Pabm.— We have received several valu> 
able works to notice this month, all of which are in type, but una- 
voidably omitted till our next, for want of room. Among them are 
Downing's Cottage Residences, one of the most tasteful and usefVd 
books of the day ; Travels over the Rocky Mountains and in the 
Oregon Territory, by Rev. Thomas Farnham ; Hon. H. L. Bllt- 
worth's Report — the Isst two published at the Tribune office, and 
for sale at 33 cents each ; Stephens's Book of the Farm ; Paxton** 
Magazine of Botany ; The Zincali, by the Rev. George Borrow, 
author of Bible in Snain— two editions, one 25 cents, and the other 
38 cents ; Prof. Murrajr's Encyclopedia of Geography ; Joha- 
son*s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, by an American editor, at $4^ 
one fourth the price of the English edition ; Liebig^ Animal Chem- 
istry, new edition, at 35 cents ; dtc, ^c. 

To CoRRBSpONOBNTS.— R. H. Heudricksou, Geo. W. WiUian^ 
J. Dinsmore, E. Cornell, Viator from Wiskonsan, Exandnar. 
George W. Taylor, C. N. Bement, F. T. Vail, and T. M. C, wilJ 
appear in our next. We beg pardon of the latter for not inaertiuf 
his communication this month. It was put in type, but, in "•^f^^tg 
up the paper, was accidentally omitted. 

E. C. is informed that Bellfounder will stand at liiddlctowa the 
ensuing season. See advertisement. 

T. B. S. Your books and seeds are sent to Philadelphia, as di 
rected. 

A. B. The same. 

J. D. We are promised an article on the cultivation of If adder, 
d^c, for May No., from the pen of a practical man. Ton will see 
part of your inquiries answered b^ back Nos. of American Agri- 
culturist just sent. All others will be replied to privately, in a 
day or two. 

G. W. W. The same. 

Z. A. P. Your plows vrere shipped on the 90th ult. They oonld 
not possibly be got ready before. Cultivators are promised in a 
fortnight. To suit you, we had to get new castings, and an artick 
made under onr own direction. 

B. A. F. You were sent the catalogues. 

F. T. V. The Orange bark and remittances are received. Your 
inquiries shall be answered in our next, if possible to get the in- 
formation. In the meanwhile, see if yon find nothing under head 
of Foreign News, in our last three and this No., to your par> 
pose. The ink of your ftvor is so laded as to inake it alnMiat 
illegible. 

T. A. dk M. W. P. Plows, books, dco.^ shipped this day. 

A Friend to the Prosperity of Amenoaa Indepeadeaioe is re- 
ceived. We have lefened to the article in question, but, as it ia 
eight years since it was published, we should suppose, if the grasa 
were so viduable as there represented, it would have come into 
pretty general cultivation by this time. Will " A Friend," A«., 
grant us an intenriew, as we are disposed to make has offered pre 
mium public. We have seen hemp in Kentucky, dreesed hmI 
bleadied so as to ajqiear like the finest flax ; and we are of opiaiot 
that it may be manufiictured into the best of paper. 

W. H. 8. The four quires of paper shall be sent ia a finr day^ 
with the printed figures on than. 

C. * F. Engxaveia in this dty are eaaUr obtafaied, bat aititlB t» 
taka dutohas andpoitniti an difloalt to w ' 
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SIDE-HIIili PLOWS FOR SALE. 

BARNAHY & MOOERS'S Patent Sida-Hill and LeTol-Land 
Pluwa can bo lind at th« fullowing prieca, viz : No. St wt. 45 lba.| 
$8: No.S, 7Un«., tlO; No. 4. 80 tb«., $10 50; No.5, 001iM.,$ll; 
extra edge*, 90 neitta. For colter, if added, laid with steel, $3 ; 
ajkl wheel, $1 50 { shin-piefte, 13 1-3 cents. 

We giT* a few of the prcmianis awarded this saperior plow, 
▼ix : by the Ameriban lustiinte, at t>ieir pluwing-match at New- 
aik, N. J., in l&IO, the 1st premium — a silver cop. Also, by the 
aauie Institote, at their Annual Plow ing^inatch fur 1841, at Sing 
ISiug, N. Y., a gold medal, fur the best woik done, lightest draught, 
and beet priucipln of ouustniction, answeiing for *' general pur- 
pi«4»s." The Ist premium of the American Institute for 1848, and 
the 1st at Philadelphia the same vear, and all the premiums in 
Tompkins r^uutv, as well as that of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, whicli awarded it an honorary promiuui of $30, and 
•qnal tothe Isl at their Annual Plowing-match at Syrtouse, for 1841. 

The following are iis advantages over the common plow, viz: 
1st. Ease of draught. Sd. Perfection of worii. 3d. Strength and 
dnrmbility. 4th. All dead furrows may be prereated, as the fur> 
rows can all be turned one way. 5th. Any width of furrow may 
be tamed, between 8 to 18 inches, by moving the catches in the 
croae-piece, tow«rd the handles for a wide farrow, and tcrw- 
atni .the centre for a narrow one. 0th. Placing the beam in the 
oentrs of the cross-piece makes it a *' dcmbU mold-board pfow," 
toming a furrow bt^h ways at the same time ; answering for 
green-ridging, plowing between com or potatoes, or any crop cnhi- 
vated in rows or drills, and for digging potatoes. 

Orden fur the purchase of Patent Rights, either by States or 
Counties, will receive immediate attention, and patterns of the 
iranoQs sizes furnished. Also, orders from Fanners, or others, for 
Plows, will be forwarded according to direction, to any place named, 
while the patent shall belong to me, if the money, or satisfactory 
references, are forwarded. 

For farther particulars, and cut of the plow, see Vol. 1 of Amer- 
foaa Aghcttlturist, page 370. 

HENRT MOOBRS. 

/tMofl, Tompkku Co.fNem York, 

WHBAT-SHBAF FARM ON STATJBBT 
18IiANI> FOR SAIiB. 

A reeeat domestio bereavement has indneed the undersigned to 
offer his residence on Staten Island for sale. It is sitnated mid- 
wa]^ of the outer bay, on the sea^shore, eight miles from the Qnar- 
anttne ferry, three from that of RoesviUe, and eqoi-distaat from 
two others— Segiiiu's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, ralae, and practical use- 
falness of the improvements, and its peculiar advaatages, are snfB- 
eiently known. It has been improved in a way to render it sas- 
oeptible of six farming divisions of thirty aerse and apward each, 
iaelading an apprufiriate allotment of woodland ; each division 
offeriag a moderately elevated building location. The oonditioa 
of the soil is well known to be in the bMt working order. 

Terms to suit the parcfaaser, as the object is merely to «^aag« 
tho investment for another sasceptible of eooal prodact. 

W. A. 



New Tork, Feb. 16, 1843. 
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gfHBEF FARM FOR SAIjEU 

The snbecribers offers for sale, or to let, their extensive Sheep 
FUBf situated in La Salle county. State of Illinois. The Farm 
eonsists of apward of 1,500 aeras ; over 400 being encloeed by sab- 
■Uatial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, moet admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, for 
wUch purpose it has been oseo by the sabsoriben for the last two 
yean suocessfully. 

Tha Flocks of Sheep can be sold at the same time, if poxchasers 
■le inclined. They ooosist of over 1,900 good, strong, healthy, 
white-iaoed Cheviot breed ; also, three fine Paoler Meriao Backs, 
porehased of a celebrated breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be sold finr cash, offers will be rece i ved ftr 
rsBting the same for two or three years. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, Little TenniUiao, La Salle, 
MURRAY A WARD, Chicago, 111., or JAMBS MURRAY * Co., 
BaflUo, New York ; eitlisr of when will give every iafiDnaatioa 



THJE8 FA8T-TROTTIN6 HOR8B BBIiI#- 

FOUNDER 

Will nmaia at his o|| staad, Middletown, Butler Co., Ohio, 
tlM ensaing season. He is a bright blood bar, with Uaek legs, 
asaae, and tail ; is 1ft hands high, and weighs 1,900 lbs. He has 
trotted his ndle ia 9 m. 49 see., and, as a roadster, is uneqaalled. 
Several of his oolts, Jast boginning to appear, hare proved equal 
to himself, and have sold from $190 to $1,900. This stock is well 
ad^ited to the saddle, road, or fum-woik, and. for utility, aothinf 
is saperior to them. Address Dr. A. Campbell, as above. 

Two S-year old Stallione of Bellfbonder's get for sale, v e ry p iea- 
ivBf , and oat of hif h-brad trettlag mares. Tor price of thesoi ad- 
dress R. L. Allaa, BvAlo^ N. T., or the Editor of this papar. 



COMMERClAIi GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

The proprietors of thisesiabUshroent have constantly on hand an 
extensive assortuieiii, comprising every desirable variety of PruiC 
and Forest Trees, Ornamental and Flowering Shrabe, Roees, BnllN, 
Daiilias, and a large coilectiou of Herbaceous Planm, whlcli tliey 
are prtpared to dtopooe of on reasonable terms with n liberal dis- 
count tu the trade, and to wholesale cuetomcrs. Euivpean Privet, 
of a supertor quality, for hedges, will befariiished at reduced rates. 
Alao, Everarcfns and AUanthus, the latter of a large size, suitiible 
fur sir(.«t praiiilng. 10,000 Norway Sprace of small size can be 
furnished nt very reduced prices. Great care has been taken to 
select the best vniieties of thoroughly tesa-d 'rttlia from tlie most 
correct sources, and it is the determination of liie Proprieion tu 
cultivate only tlKtse kinds which ample experience has proved lo 
be of superior excellence, and to succeed well in this country. Tln^y 
are also particularly careful to take no Innoculatioiw of grails from 
trees whose variety has not been ascertained aud accurately taeled 
by the fhilt itself— -the only m<ide In their opinbn, u( ensuring per- 
fect correctness. The varieties of fruit being thus kept entirely 
distinct, the Proprietors feel no besiration in warranting the identity 
of the kinds, and tiiey are peruiaded that those who imrcbase can ■ 
not but be satkfied with the ouoiity, both of the trees and of the 
fhiit. 

Caudogues with prices will be fUmWied gratis at (hherof Ui« 
above places. 

PARSONS A CO. 

Flashing, L. 1., near New York, 4th month, 1843. 

Prluce's liiunean Garden and Nurseries, Flush- 
Ing, near New York. 

The following new Catalogues, SSd edition, of this immense 
collection of Trees, Plants, Ac, will be sent to every post-paid 
application, and orders will be executed with despatch. 
No. 1. Fruit snd Omsmental Trees and Plants. • 

9. Bulbous Flowers and splendid Dahlias. 
8. Green-house Trees and Plants. 

4. Garden and Agricultural Seeds, with low wholesale 

prices. 

5. Wholesale Catalogues for Nurseries, comprising Trees 

of smaller size. 
Feb. 98, 1849. WM. R. PRINCE A CO. 

N. B. 150,000 Mulberry Trees, 4 to feet high, of the finest 
varieties, for sale at low prices and liberal terms. 



E 



POUDRBTTfi, 

O/the best quality, prepared b^ the New Tork Poudrette Com- 
ny, may be had UR«edta<e^, in any qnaatity, in barrels or in 
ilk, on application to the subscriber. Price, $6 for three barrets, 
CMT $15 for ten barrels, or 30 cents a bushel, if measured into wag- 
ons or vessels at the vard. Letters, post-paid, containing cash, 
will be promptly attended to, if addressed to 

D. K. MINOR, Agtnt, 
March 10, 1843. 118 Nauau street^ Ntw York, 

Woriu pertainlns to Agriculture fbr sale by Sax* 
ton A Miles, 305 Broadway. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geoltwy, 60 
cents ; Do. do. I vol. 19mo, $1 ; Gray's Botanical Text Book, $1 50 ; 
Lindley's Horticulture, $1 95 ; Grav's Agricultural Chemistry, $1 ; 
Downing's Landscape Gardening, $9 50 ; Do. Cottage Residenoss, 
$9 SO ; Liebiff*s Organic Chemistry, $1 95; Do. Animal Chemis- 
try, $1 ; BneP» Farmer's Companion, 87 1-9 cenu ; Fessendea's 
Complete Farmer. 87 1-9 oenU ; Cobbet's American Gardener, 75 
cents ; Blacklock's Treatise on Sheep, 50 oenU ; The Americaa 
Farmer's Instructor, $1 09 ; A Trsatise on Cattle, $9 50 ; Dana's 
Mack Manual, new edition, 69 1-9 oents ; BosweU's Pooltty Yard, 
50 cents. 

The Toong Mechanic, by the anther of The Tonag Mendiant— 
a book for every American Mechanic, well worthv the attentive 

Kmsal of all who desire to attain eminence in their profession* 
ioe 50 cents. 

D'Anbigne's Histoiy of the Reformation, complete in 1 volnne, 
at 75 oents and $1. 

Borrow's Bible in Spain, eontaining the most interesting inoi* 
dents in the hfo of the anthor, during a rssidenoe of Ave years ia 
the Spanish peninsula ; 50 ceata. 

A Book for everv American— Pietorial Historv of the United 
States, from the mscovery of America bv the Northmen to the 
present time, by John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres of the 
Hi|^ sohool of Pluladelnhia--«mbellished by apward of tkno A«i- 
dred original Cats, designed by Croome ezyssly for this work- 
new in pmgiem of pumicatioa, and to be oomplsted in twenty 
nnmbeis, at the nnparallelled low prioe of 95 cents eadi } thie 
whole forming four octavo volames. 

Agents wanted, to whom a liberal diseonnt will be made ; alMV 
for the Americaa Aarionltnrist. 

Several new Wons on Agriealtnre have been added to ear Blly 
which win be spoksn of more fully in onr next. 

The Pablishers desin to state, that any orders for AnloaRnial^ 
or any other pnblioations w^uoh the nmrket affocds, will be pnnqO- 
ly attended to^ if ■ddieeBBd to 905 BMndwmr. 
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Kli:VIIC\V OF THB MARKl!:T. 

PRICES CrBREMT IN TfEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1S43. 



ASiiJ::i», /'uti, p«r i(H)ll» $.M2 



i*fttrls. do. 



75 



BARK, Querciiron, pi«r toil Zi 00 

BaKLKV. [tvt bush 

U£EF, Menu, per bbl 



46 
.V) 

Priiue, do 4 2H 

Smoked, per lb 

BEESWAX, YclloxT, per lb 28 

BRI STLES, per lb 25 

IIDITKR, Table, perlb 13 

Sbipping, do 5\ 

CHEESE, I crib 5 

CLOVER SEED, perlb 5^ 

CORN, Northf^m, per 66 Ibe 65 

Souitieru, do. 51 

COTTON, per lb 4^ 

FEATHERS, perlb 19 

FLAX, perlb 7 

FLAX SEED, rough, per 7 bush 8 75 

dean, do U 25 

FLOUR, Northern aud VVcatem. per bbl 4 75 

Southern. |)er bbl 4 25 

R>e, perbbl 3 25 

HAMS, Smoked, perlb 6 

Pickled, do 4§ 

HAY, per 100 lbs 52 

HEMP, Rassia, clean, per ton SOO 00 

Kentucky, water-iotlrd, per ton IC5 00 

Do. dew-rolled, do 110 00 



HOPS, per lb. . . 

HORNS, per 100 1 25 

, 5i 

8 

4i 

10' 



•LAUD, perlb 
LEAD, I'ig, i>erlb 

Sheet and bar, per lb 

MADDER, per lb 

MEaL, Coru,perbbl 2 40 

Com, perhhd 12 25 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, per gal 19 

OATS, Northern, i>er banh 32 

Southern, do. 27 

OIL, Linseed, per gal 85 

Castor, do 62 

Lnnl, do 65 

PEAS, Field, per bush — 

PITCH, perbbl 1 25 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ground, per ton 2 00 

PORK, Mess, per bbl 

Prime, do. 



37 
62 



RICE, lOOlbs 2 13 

nOSIN.perbhl 81 

RYE, per 56 lbs 55 

SALT, per sack 1 40 

SHOULDERS, Smoked, per lb 4| 

Pickled do 3 

SUGAR, New OrleauB, per lb 4 

TALLOW, perlb 6f 

TAR, per bbl 1 25 

TIMOTHY SEED, per 7 bush 15 00 

TOBACCO, per lb 8 

TURPENTINE, perbbl 2 50 

90 

, 61 

> 30 

27 

.« 22 

18 



WHEAT, Western, par bush 

Southern, do. 
WOOL, Saxony, perlb.... 

Merino, do. ... 

Half-blood, do. . 

ComiiMa, do. • 
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to $5 25 
7 Ut» 
24 IH) 
611 
7 Ml 

5 (K) 

I. / 

J. I 

10 

I 

Pi 
57 

53 

9 

27 

9 flu 
9 37 

6 00 
4 75 
3 5U 

5 
56 
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" 180 00 



" 140 00 
12 
5 00 

7 



13 
2 75 
13 00 
20 
34 
31 
93 
70 
70 

1 37 

2 12 
9 50 
7 00 

3 00 
1 00 

60 

1 62 

5 



1 37 

16 00 

7 

8 75 

95 

90 

37 

30 

26 

28 



Hew York Cattle Market— March ftt* 

At Market, 1,000 Beeves (660 from Pennsylvania) ; 100 Cows 
and Calves j and 900 Sheep. , . ^ „ 

Bbbvbs.— The advance of last weelc is fnlly sustained ; and we 
qvote to correspond— retailinr cattle $5 75 a $6 75, with a very 
few extra, at $7 : inferior to fair, 93 50 a 94 75. 100 unsold. 

Cowa AHD CALVB8.--Sale8 of 90, at 915 a 920 to $35 a $30 
each, according to quality. 

Shbbp.— All at Market taken at $1 25 a $3 85 to $3 90 a 
$6 60 for a few extra wethers. 

Rbmabks.— Money as abundant as ever, and specie a real 
dng— the Banks discounting all good paper that they can get hold 
of, at 5 to 6 per mjA. Stocks of a first-rate character are still ad- 
^vaneing. U. S. loan, 6 per cent., which was dull three months 
since at par, now sella readiiv at $107. New York 6 per cent, is 
worth $103, and 7 per cent. $104. 

Cotton is very ftrm, notwithstanding the further decline of (d. 
la England. Instead of being 8,800,000 bales, as estimated early 
ia tho season, many think, now, the past year's crop will not ex- 
««d 8,500,000 balias.'Floar and Meal, we have quite a reduced 
Btoek throughout the States, and sales are ejOectad at 18 to 85 
t per bbl. hif^r than last month. Grain, also, is scarce, and 
.^ .,_^ «_i ►iijnii^pwfiBiot»iagood 



doiiiand. h is estiniNted, that uf the $2,000,000 worth of poilC^ 
bacuii, and lard, put up ai Cincinnati the past season, one fourth 
(lie utitount was for the English and French markets direct.— 
Susur IS dull. — Tobacco quiet. 

Tlie ^pnnir, thus far, is the coldest and most backward within 
our re<uilirctMin. Snow is still upon the ground all around, and 
we iirc upprehfimive that the imineitse bodies of it at the north 
^vil. in^ikr. late fruslR, and eodangCT the coming com crop. Wo 
iidiiKe lUv. furiiiers to plant e^rly varieties as much as possible, 
and liold on upon their produce fur lietter prices ; for we ran not 
f'xpict the coining S(>:t«<in to W as favorable as the past was. 
Hiisiiie.H4 yencraily, up'iu the whole, loolts more encouragiug than 
it hsis li.r rouiB tiinn. 



the: amijrican agricultuuist. 

ri>Mi»iied Monthly, each number containing 38 pages, royal 

OC'MVO 

'1 ERMS-Onn Dollar per yi-ar in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for I'wo Doliiirs ; eixht co|>ie8 for Five IMlara. 

Ear.h liUiiilwir uf the Agriculturist contitint but One sheet, sob- 
jf>ci lu newspaper poslOKe only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 imh-a of lis puhliratiuu, and one and a half ceniSf 
if over 100 milps, without the Mate. 

ADVKRTiMiMKNTb HiU be inserted at One DoDar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve liuev, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

IL'' Remit through Postmasterf, a* the law a2lo»*. 

Iditum of N<>w8pttperi noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or auvoilitiini; it, will lie furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such n' it ire to this Cilice. 

Volume 1 of Thk Ambrican AGRICULTURIST, with table of 
contents complete, for sale nt $1 ; handsomely Imund in clolh, 
$1 25. It is a neat aud tasteful book, and iiiakes a handsome 
premium for disinbulion with Agricultural Societies; to which, 
wIkmi Kcveral copies are ordered, k liberal discount will be made. 

iry I'o prevent confusion, all letters nierely ordf ring this work, 
or onclosinK money fur subscriptions, should be address^ to Saxtun 
Sc Miles, 205 Broadway, pos'.-paid or franked by the Postmaster. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and nil private letters, or those on business disuonnected with the 

Kaper. should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 209 Broadway, 
»ew York. 

The Subscnber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for the purchase of slock, seeds, agricultnnl implemsnts 
and books. He has been more or less engaged in mercantile pur 
suits in this city for ten years, and has an extensive acquaintance 
and thorough knowledge uf business in general. Cash or produce 
must invanably he in hand, before the order can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN, 805 Broadway. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SOGAB-BEET. 
We have no idea that it will ever be worth 
while to cultivate the bed in America, for ihe 
purpose of making su^r; but aa a table esculent. 
and especially as food for stock, we have fjund it 
on certain soils, the most profitable root that can 
be grown. Although it has been extensively irul' 
tivated for the last half century on the continent 
of Europe, its value in husbandry has been siogu- 
laily overlooked in Eng-land and America, and it 
is not till within the few past years, that it has 
become one of the general coarse of root crops. 
The cultivation of the sugar-beet is now rapidly 
w the increase, since public attention has been 
more particularly called to its merits, by a series 
of experiments made by Earl Spencer and other 
distinguished agriculturists, on its comparative 
value with mangold wurtzel, and tumeps, in 
feeding stock ; the beet, so far as our information 
extends, having invariably proved much superior 
to the two latter nwts in nutritive qualities. In 
addition to its greater value as an article of food 
over tumepa, its yield is equally large, if not lar- 
ger, acre fur acre ; andonaccDunt of thedeatruclive 
ravages of the fly, it is a much more certain crop. 
Uangold wurtzel ia an inferior rarietf of th« 



beet, and a coarse tasteUu root, and wherever it 
can be cnllivated, the sugar-beet succeeds quite 
as well ; the latter, therefore, should invariably 
take precedence over the former, and leave it to 
become extinct, since it is so inferior in qoaliljr 
to the improved beet varietiea. 

LATnTTDE OF CuLTrvATToH. — Bects maybe grown 
from Ihe equator aa far up aa the 45th degree of 
north latitude, but from 39 to 44 d^iees ia their 
best range in America. Farther north than thia it 
does not ripen well, and to the south it is subject 
to be injured by the blister-fly and grasshopper; 
the summers also are too Icmg and hot Jbr it as a 
winter crop, and com and potatoei anawer a bet- 
ter porpose ; still, if planted aa early as garden 
vegetables in the southern latitudes, it may be 
brought forward for green food for the stock, about 
the time that grass gets parched ap and fails, and 
thus answer a very good porpose. We think 
beets might sncceed well among eoni, planted 
■uffieiently wide apart to admit a row ai rooiB is 
In this case, the com would protect 
the beets from the too seoicliing nya of the aim 

the south, and we shonld think add to their 
jnicinessandsweemeM bydie ahade of the atalka. 

Soil.— The bcM aoil fer the [sadaotictt <£ tit* 
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beet, is a deep, light, and moderately rich loam, 
resting on a clay subsoil ; yet, as it has the power 
of drawing much of the food necessary to its growth 
from the atmosphere, by means of its large leaves. 
It will do very well in thin sands, a leachy giarel, 
or hard clay ; a good manuring, however, on such 
soils would be essential as a preparation for the 
crop, and frequent stirring of the earth during its 
growth. A very rich soil, such as the deep alluvi- 
als of our river-bottoms, is not a proper one for 
beets, inasmuch as the roots grow too large and 
rank in it, and are consequently coarser and less 
nutritious, and do not abound with as much sac- 
charine matter, as is found in those growing oo 
poorer soils. 

pREPAR AXIOM.— Plough deep, and roll and harrow 
the land fine, and throw it up into beds about 
one nxf wide, and if the subsoil be at all tenacious, 
have the furrows between the beds well hoed out, 
so as to drain off all falling water. 

Kind of Beet. — The white Silesian is the best 
Tariety which we have cultivated, it being the 
sweetest and finest grained of all others, and to 
these good qualities, it joins that of producing an 
equally large crop. 

Prepabation OF Seed. — ^It is essentially neces- 
nry that the seed be soaked at least three days 
previous to planting, and if it be a whole week, it 
18 no matter. This should be done in soft tepid 
water ; and just before planting, roll the seed in 
ashes or plaster of paris, so as to prevent their 
sticking together, and facilitate the sowing. The 
beet seed has a thick, hard pericarp or shell, and 
till this softens and breaks, it is impossible for it to 
T^etate ; and unless one can be sure of wet weath- 
er immediately after sowing, it will frequently not 
come up at all, or be so long about it, as to be the 
means of losing half the crop, 
f PLAimifo. — The beet may be sowvi broadcast 
like the tumep, but as weeds are likely to spring 
up in most sdls and prevent its growth, and the 
labor of exterminating them is much greater in this 
way, it is preferable to sow m drills. For this pu]> 
pose, the drill-barrow may be used the same as in 
planting the rata baga, but the beet-seed is much 
more difficult to deliver evenly through a small 
aperture than the tumeps, and though we have 
used a great variety of barrows for this purpose, 
we have never yet had one that worked well and 
ooold be depended upon, especially in tenacious or 
heavy loamy soils. It is preferable, therefore, to 
take a piece of joist fbor inches square, or a round 
stick of the same diameter, half or just as long as 
the lands are wide, fill this with hron or wooden 



teeth in wedge shape, as far apart as you wnh to 

have the rows, put a pair of fills to this, and hitch 
on a stout man or steady horse, and passing once 
or twice over the land, completely drills it from 
one to two inches deep. Then fdlow immediately 
with the seed, dropping it by hand, or from a long- 
necked bottle, or tin cup with a hole in the bottom, 
and a handle attached to it, shaking the cup or 
bottle as you walk along, and following sharp with 
the eye to see that the seeds are evenly dropped. 
Faithful children often years (dd, can do this wkh 
more ease and facility than grown persons. As 
fast as dropped, cover with the hoe; in heavy soils 
about half to three fourths of an inch deep, id sand 
or light gravel twice this depth. 

The rows may be from two to three feet apart 
for a field crop — two and a half to three feet is the 
best. This distance enables one to use the cultiva- 
tor for weeding, without danger of cutting or cdv- 
ering the plants by the dirt being thrown up as it 
passes through the rows. The product is not so 
great per acre from wide rows, but land being cheap 
and labor dear in America, we must study to fhcili- 
tate manual operations, at the same time that we 
have some calculation to a good yield. Four pounds 
of seed per acre is genendly considered enough, 
but it is better to have a doGsen extra plants to thin 
out, than to be oUiged to transplant one. Those 
transplanted do not thrive half as well as those 
that remain where they vegetate ; besides, the la- 
bor of so doing is more expensive than extra seed 
and time of thinning. We therefore mean in sow- 
ing to have a good seed dropped as near as every 
two or three inches in the drills. 

After Culture. — ^As soon as the weeds begin 
to appear, run the cultivator through the row and 
follow with the hoe. It is very essential that the 
ground be kept dear of weeds, especially for the 
first two months, and three hoeings with the use 
of the cultivator are generally sufficient for the sea- 
son. As the plants attain a height of about three 
inches, they should be thinned to a distance of 
about four inches, leaving the strongest and healthi- 
est ; then during the season as they grow, gradually 
thin out the remainder, leaving the roots in the 
rows at least about nine or ten inches apart. If 
left too thick, they shade and choke each other in 
growth, and the product is not so great as wliki 
well thinned. These thinnings are valuable to 
feed to stock during the summer, and are frequent- 
ly considered equal to half the expense of the cul- 
tivation of the whole crop. 

Harvesthiu. — ^When the leaves begin to decay 
and torn ytUow, is the best time to gather the 
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beets, for if left longer than this in the ground, the 
roots grow hard and strong, and do not yield so 
great a per cent of saccharine matter. This of 
eourse will take place earlier or later in different 
climates, and is undoubtedly as good a rule as can 
be given, it being adopted after a strict chemical 
analysis of the beet in its various stages of growth. 
If the soil be light, as the roots generally grow so 
much out of the ground, they can be pulled up by 
taking hold of the tops with the hand — ^but if more 
tenacious, the dung-fork is the best instrument that 
we know of for digging them. Let part of the 
hands be at this operation, and the other part fol- 
low with large knives or bill-hooks ; taking up the 
root with one hand, top off the leaves with the 
other, and toss the roots into small heaps to dry 
through the day, and if left out over night and 
there be danger of frost, let them be lightly covered 
over with leaves or straw ; a hard frost injures the 
roots, and makes them more liable to decay. They 
may then be taken to a well-ventilated cellar, or be 
pitted in heaps of 100 to 200 bushels. The beet is 
rather apt to heat and commence sprouting if 
thrown into large heaps, or packed away in the 
cellar. If put in the latter place, any other roots 
except the tumep may be placed at the bottom, 
and the beets on top, and if in pits the same roots 
or straw in the centre. All the beets then have a 
good ventilation, and an opportunity of throwing 
off the impure air ; and to fiiciliiate this, after cover- 
ing the heaps with dirt, holes should be made every 
few feet on the top of them, and wisps of straw be 
placed in such holes. In this way we have expe- 
rienced no loss or deterioration in the value of the 
root, but have preserved them till May, as fresh, 
sound, and sweet, as when first taken from the 
ground the preceding fiill. In a climate as far as 
39 degrees south, they might be preserved all 
winter in tolerable tight sheds and bams. 

FsEDiNa. — Throw them on to the ground or floor, 
and take a hay knife or spade, and a man will slice 
up a bushel a minute sufficiently fine to prevent 
cattle choking on them. The best way to cook 
them for stock is by steaming, but they can not be 
kept so over two days in warm weather, and a 
week in cold, without undergoing a fermentation, 
and losing the saccharine matter so grateful to the 
taste and so essential to nutriment Bither raw or 
cooked, stock frequently prefer them to meal or 
com. Raw, we think them as nutritious as any 
root whatever, and as far as our experience extends, 
three bushels oi beets with neat stock, is equal to 
one of Indian meaL Hogs demand less bulk to fill 
themselves than cattle, and perhaps their value 



to them would not be in as great a propor- 
tion. 

Product. — Four hundred bushels is a fair yidd 
in field culture, but six or eight hundred per acre 
is about as common. We have grown at the rate 
of 1,300 bushels to the acre on a hard clay soil, and 
our average field product is usually 600 bushels. 
We have heard (rf* 3,000 bushels being produced to 
the acre on rich loams. The roots will frequently 
weigh from 17 to 20 pounds each, and 10 pounds 
is not unfrequent ; now admitting this last weight 
to each root, and that seven rows stood in the 
width of a rod, which would make them about two 
feet apart, and the roots one foot apart in the tow, 
and allow 60 pounds to the bushel, we should have 
the enormous product of 3,080 bushels to the acre, 
but roots so large are coarse, stringy, and not unfipe- 
quently hollow, and have much less saccharine mat- 
ter in proportion to their bulk, than smaller ones. 
Those of about 5 pounds weight are far superior ; 
and these standing one foot apart in the rows, and 
five rows in the width of a rod, making them about 
three feet apart, give the large yield of 1,100 
bushels per acre, which is quite as great a product 
as it is desirable to strive for, and upon the whole, 
perhaps the most profitable. 

Raising tbe Seed. — There is as much in choos- 
ing proper roots for this purpose, as in selecting 
animals to breed from, and the same general rule 
holds good in both cases — a medium size and fine 
true form. Roots weighing four to six pounds, and 
of four to six inches diameter at the top, and nine 
to thirteen inches long, and smoothly and evenly 
tapering to a point, without straggling branches, 
and of a creamy white color and smooth grain, are 
the most desirable. *'Like produces like,*' and 
with such selections followed up, the crop will soon 
run evenly «f the same shape and size as the roots 
from which was grown the seed. Plant out the 
seed-roots about the 1st of May, three feet apart; 
and as the stalks grow, set small stakes round them 
in a circle, and tie a cord from stake to stake for 
their support When the seed shells easily, which 
i£ planted in May, will be in September, is the pfq>- 
er time to gather it It ought to be spread out a 
few days on the floor of some high, dry room, or 
on boards in the sun till well dried ; it may then 
be packed away in boxes or barrels, or be put xxp 
in bags. We have generally found this essential 
to a proper preservation of all seeds. If not well 
dried befi>re packing, they are apt to heat and 
mould, and lose their germinating powers. Two 
or three dozen roots will grow seed enough ftr 
acr€% and at one tenth the coat usually asked lor 
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it at the seed-stores. When grown at home, one 
knows what he gets, and as it comes to him ahon- 
dantly ond cheap, he can, without grudging, give 
to his neighbors, and thereby greatly prcnnote the 
culture of this most valuable of roots. 



A RURAL WALK IN THE CITY^No. IL 

NuRSERT OF Mb. Beid^ on the Fourth Atenue, 
BETWEEN 34th AND 48th STREETS. — ^These are 
charming grounds, situated on Murray*s Hill, and 
command one of the most delightful views to be 
found on the island; and very sorry were we, that 
the vegetation was not sufficiently advanced, to 
show the scenery to proper advantage — but we 
shall make amends in future visits for all this. 
The grounds contain 12 acres* are in form of an 
oblong square, and are enclosed by a good honey- 
locust hedge and stone walls. The soil is of a 
clayey loam, and is particularly well adapted for a 
healthy growth of trees and shrubs. The walks 
cross each other at right angles, and the borders 
all along the principal ones are planted with flow- 
ering shrubs, which will soon be in bloom, and 
continue so in varied succession during the whole 
season, thus making them the most delightful of 
promenades. 

The nursery part is well filled with the various 
Ainds of fruit-trees common to our country, and we 
were informed that it is particularly rich in all the 
new varieties of pear and plum, which are found 
quite superior to the older sorts. Mr. Reid devotes 
most of his time to this department ; attending pei- 
Bonally to all the budding and grafting, and will 
guarantee for the correctness of what he sells ; for 
he has specimen trees in bearing of all from which 
he cultivates, and this is certainly the only safe 
method for any nursery-man to pursue, to be cer- 
tain that what he sells is precisely the thing repre- 
sented. Frequent mistakes have hitherto been 
mad^ by some, which have given much dissatis- 
ftction, and been the means of preventing many an 
after order, of fruits, shrubs, and flowers, Jp conse- 
quence of such disappointments to the purchasers. 

We found Mr. Reid busy in making experiments 
from seeds of difierent kinds, and from these he 
has growing some quite distinct varieties of the 
Isabella, and Catawba grapes, which he expects 
will bear this season. He has also a number of 
seedling cherries, and has raised a curious variety 
of the peach, growing only about two feet high, 
with branches drooping to the ground like a weep- 
ing willow. It has not yet home fruit, and he 
merely mentioned it to us as an ornamental tree, 
and only xeoonmieDds its coltivatioii as luchy till 



he ascertains what it will produce. The oroamep* 
tal trees and shrubs are oi' numerous varieties, and 
of suitable sizes now for transplanting as shade 
trees in the streets and parks, or private grounds. 

The green-houses here are five in number, ma» 
king ranges altogether, of 280 feet. They are well 
stocked with the usual variety kept on sale ior the 
New York market. 

Green-House oif Mr. Ball. — Crossing from Mr. 
Reid*s over to the Bloomingdale road, we found 
Mr. Ball prettily situated with an acre and a half 
of garden ground around him, and several long 
ranges of green-bouses in fine order. AH these 
have double roofs, which Mr. B. prefers in conse- 
quence of their giving more heat and light than the 
single roof, and at a time when most wanted 
One of these conservatories is about 20 feet wide* 
and 125 feet long, and as we entered, it presented 
a most splendid and gratifying sight in the flower 
way, for it showed a wide centre row, and two 
deep side ones, running the whole leogth of the 
house, and filled entirely with masses of magnifi- 
cent Camellias in full bloom. In another range 75 
feet long, we found quite a variety of other plants, 
prettily an^ged, and as well as we are capable 
of judging, cultivated with care and attention. 

NuRSERT AND GrEEN-HoVSE OF Mr. MaNTEL, 

46th Street.— Just below Mr. Ball, on the same 
road, are the fine grounds, embracing ibur and a 
half acres, of Mr. Mantel, recently settled here 
from France. He imported most of his fruits from 
the best nurseries in Europe, and among others, a 
great variety of pears from the celebrated Van 
Mons, in Belgium. These are generally graOed 
on quince stocks, and come forward much socmer 
than in the ordinary way, but of course are not so 
long lived. To those who want their fruit quick, 
or standards for grafting, we would recommend the 
dwarfs of Mr. Mantel. He exhibited nearly seven- 
ty varieties of pears at the Fair of the American 
Institute last October, and was quite successful in 
obtaining premiums. We like the pyramidal form 
of training trees adopted here for small gardens, as 
they take up much less room than the usual way ; 
and we are of opinion that the firuit they bear is 
better, though this may be a matter of mere fancy. 
We should think there were ranges altogether of 
at least 250 feet of glass here, and the most numei^ 
ous shrubs we found in them, were roses and oran- 
ges. One entire range was devoted to the latter, 
principally of the dwarf kinds, and such as are 
most suitable fi)r parior cultivation. 

Garden, Nursbrt, and Grebii-Housb of Mr« 
Hogg.— FuxKUog our course towards the city, we 
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poon came to one of the oldest and most favored 
establishiDents ia New York ; for well do we recol* 
lect, when residing on Bowery Hill years gone by, 
of often wandering here, and over the picturesque 
grounds in the neighborhood. It was then a charm- 
mg country spot all around, and many are the hap- 
py hours we have spent with those whom we shall 
never see again in this world, gathering wild flow- 
ers in ihe meadows, and beautiful cultivated ones 
in Mr. Hogg's garden. Now the populous town 
has advanced almost over the whole of this space, 
and the neighborhood is completely disfigured by 
newly-opened streets, the digging down of charm- 
ingly rounded hills, and the filling up of wild ra- 
vines, bringing everything to a general level for the 
purpose of building. We like to see our country 
increasing in population and wealth, but it makes 
one melancholy to wander over the &vorite scenes 
of boyhood, and witness the horrible cutting up 
and devastation, that such " improvements" make 
among them. Yet they put money in somebody's 
purse, and this is the all-engrossing thing, now-a- 
days, so we suppose we inust not complain. 

The corporation has so plundered Mr. Hogg's 
grounds in the way of streets, that he has barely 
one and a half acres of land left for his garden. 
His ranges of glass, however, are extensive, full 
350 feet in length, and abound with a large coUec- 
tioQ of shrubbery, flowers, and herbaceous plants ; 
comprising all the well-known old sorts, together 
with anything new and fine that may be introduced 
into the country. This article is already extended 
to so great a length, that we can not particularize, 
and merely mention the appearance and size of a 
Franciscea undulata, standing four feet high, and 
in full bloom. In addition to these grounds, Mr. 
Hogg has ten and a half acres at Yorkville, a few 
miles from the city, full of all sorts of shrubs, and 
fruit and forest trees. Of the fruit-trees, Mr. H. 
has planted oat quite a number, on purpose to test 
the various specimens which be cultivates. 

Sebd-Stobb and Consebvatort of Mb. Bbidob- 
HAN, on Bboadwat near 18th Stbeet. — Afier 
Mr. Thorbum's and Mr. Smith's, this is the oldest 
astablishment in the city; and it may be sufficieot 
for 08 to say, that it abounds with a fine variety of 
ftU such things as may be wanted in this line. 
Roses and geranioms axe the chief oniaments of 
the coDsenratory, of which there are two hundred 
varieties of the former, and sixty of the latter. 
We saw a fine CliorosBema» a fare .plant from Cen- 
tial America, and could not hat admire the bright 
blending of the oiange and red in its 
flowers. 



Mr. Bridgeman is quite an author, having pub- 
lished several works on Horticulture, and the man- 
agement of green-house plants, which he was so 
kind as to present to us. These vdumes are emi- 
nently practical and worthy of public eonfidenca^ 
and we respectfully recommend them to the attefk* 
tion of our readers. 

Gbebn-Housb and Gabden op Mr. Monk, iiB 
Avenue and 30th Street. — ^We neglected at the 
proper place, to speak of Mr. Monk's flower-gav- 
den and conservatory, which we found just this 
side of Mr. Reid's nursery. These he has recently 
somewhat cblarged by the addition of two lots^ 
and 50 feet more of glass; making his surface now 
under cultivation about one acre, and the whole 
range of green-houses at least 400 feet. He has 
about 4000 camellias, and a large supply of gers^ 
niums, heliotropes, verbenums, and roses. Many 
of these last were in full bloom when we visited 
the establishment, and made a fine display, espe- 
cially the beautiful, rich red AgrippinR or cramoisie 
sup^rieure. We also much admired the yellow 
tea rose, though we do not know why it shculd be 
called yellow, for it much more resembles a light 
cream color. These shrubs are of large size, and 
were full of buds and flowers, and we took good 
care to appropriate to ourselves a fine' bouquet of 
them and the Agrippina. ' 

Mr. Monk has recently made the experiment of 
graAing numerous varieties of the tender foreign 
grapes upon Isabella stocks, and is cultivating them 
by the inarching system. The reason for grafting 
these foreign sorts upon the Isabella is, that the 
latter is a hardier stock, and flourishes better than 
the former on a wet or poor soil. The green-houses 
here are built with span roofs ; that is, with glass 
on both sides, and are preferred for the same reason 
as stated by Mr. Ball, and they save much in bot- 
tom heat. 

In the garden we noticed the native rhododen- 
drons, flourishing finely in the open airi They are 
planted on the north side of a high fence, and have 
a line of houses beyond to break oflf the wind ; and 
thus protected from the hot sun of simmier, and 
the cold blasts of winter, they grow well, and 
flower abundantly. It is a magnificent shrub, and 
we wish more attention was given to it, not only 
in the native, but in the improved hybrid varieties. 
One ornament of the garden we found here that 
we have no recollection of befote seeing. It is a 
succession of boxes with soil in them, placed one 
on top <^ the other, gradually lessening in size, and 
thus forming a sort of pyramid. From these maf 
be seen ptunias and verbenums completely enrel- 
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oping the stand, and in full flower bU 

ihns fonning: > charming embelliahment to tbe 

graw-plot oi bonier. 

It was now quite dark, and thin ended the Bd- 
nl Walk in the City. We hare doubtless omitted 
to mentiaa sereral establiahroentt uoknown to ns, 
and if so we shall be pleased to bare our attention 
called to them hereailei. Sufficient, hoireTer, we 
mist, has been said, to give the reader who may 
have had patioice enough to accompany tts in our 
long ramble, an idea of the extent of the nurseries, 
gardois, and conaerratories, in the vicinity of New 
York. We shall hare something to say in our 
next of the fine farms in this neighborhood, sereral 
of which are cultivated on tbe most approved prin- 
ciples of scientific agriculture, and are models de- 
■erving the study of all engaged in these pursuits. 

THE DAHLIA. 



(Fig. 7.) 
As Hay is the season above all others of flow- 
ers, we have thought we could not do a greater 
favor to our &ir friends, the ladies, than to intro- 
duce to their notice the dahlia ; which if it were 
fragrant like the rose, would at once become the 
queea offlowers. It was first discovered in 1789, 
by Baron Humboldt, thentravellinginMeiico,and 
Sent by him to Europe, whence it has been dis- 
seminated over the whole civilized world. It is 
of large size, and of every variety of color, from the 
pure white np to the deepest purple. It may be 
pR^Mgated either by seeds az roots, and some 
assert succesafiilly by cuttings from the lower part 
of the stem. We have only tried the two former 
iqethoda of growing it, and in these we have been 
quite BuccessfuL It is a hardy plant, and has done 
best with us on a soil of rich eiaj loam, and during 
those aeaaona that moisture and coed weather moat 



predominate. We found the dahlia usually of a 
larger growth in England than in out own country ; 
but whether owing to the superiority of the culti- 
VMtloa there, or the greater humidity and co<dneee 
of the summers, we were unable to decide. We 
suspect, however, that both of these catues had 
Ut«ir effect in adding to the size of this magoiS- 
cent flower. 



These delightful appendages to our dwellings, 
farms, and towns, we are of opinioa will never be 
out al fashion so long as civilization exists among 
us ; and as they are so easily propagated, and in 
[jDunlry so cheaply and readily procured, niMh- 
ing short of a want of taste, oi abstdute sloth, will 
prevent the proprittor of his estate, be it either a 
ir village residence, or the more ample domain 
of alarm or plantation, from their culture. No ex- 
which have jet been introduced into onr 
country are superior, if at all equal, to the indigv- 
us forest- Iiees of America. The Elm, the Maple 
all its varieties, the Sycamore or Button-wood, 
e Oaks of the northern and middle states, the 
Indis-tree, tbe Cotion-wood, the Magnolia, Cy< 
press, and other trees of the south, to say nothing 
of the numerous lesser, yet equally beautiful varie> 
scattered all over the country, are not surpass- 
ed, if indeed they are equalled in any quarter of 
the world. 

There are few objects we more admire than 
a beautiful tree; and we bad any time rather set 
one out, aikd give it a good start and a kind bless* 
iitg, than to eat — unless by accident we may have 
previously pretty long bated ; and as tbe proper 
season has approached in which they should be 
planted, we propose to give « few j^in directions 
on the subject. 

Tbb Seleotioh of Tm Tiee.— If not grown in a 
nursery, they should always be taken from die 
open ground where they have come up in a aecond 
growth, and become inured to the sun and wind, 
and drought. If such are not to be found, it may 
a well to let them alone, for a tall qiindlii^ 
from a d«iBe forest will not grow. In raiamg 
diemfirom the earth, care should be takoithat the 
roots be as little bruised and torn as possible, and 
if tbe Boil incUoe to adhere to them, let aa much 
of it be attached as convenienL Doikot suffer them 
to remam any length of time out of the ground ; 
but if this can not be [sevented for some days, let 
them be well covered from the sun eikd wind, and 
kept moist. Let the holes, wherever they are to 



be wt, be dog u brakd u % large wagon-wheel. 
and at leatt two feet deep. No inailer if it be a 
liitle iDore labor, it will douUy paf the expenses 
ia the increaaed growth cf the tree in two feara. 
Then ihiow m tome good earth for a bed on which 
the roots are to reat, and if that thrown from the 
hole be not rich enoogfa, let Bome be brought from 
elsewhere. Good rotted soda on top soil is the 
best ; by no means ose frtth manore, for good 
eanb is better than any manure, eren if well rot- 
ted. Fill the hole for the tree sofficiently high 
with earth, to that when planted it wilt stand 
as deep as before it was remored, or at any tate 
not mora than two ioehes deeper. Before setting 
it out, cat off the bmised and mangled roots, and 
thin out the tq> moderately, and shorten the 
branches eo as to give it a well-bthiooed head ; 
but by no mtatu cut them tiS altogether, unless 
the stem be long, and the top so high as to endau- 
ger its being blown orer ; in which case nearly or 
qoiie the whole top may come off. This, however, 
is a bad pmctiee, and always retards for some 
years the growth of the tree, and frequently is b- 
tal to its life if it be large ; short and stocky trees, 
therefore, are the best, always having roots in pro- 
portion to the head. 

When the tree is properly trimmed, stand it up- 
right on the soft earth prepared for it in the hole, 
and let a hand with a sbovel throw in a light cor- 
ering of good earth upon the roots. Sway the tree 
gently back and forth to settle the mould among 
the roots, aod when finiabed, tread the ground 
firmly around the trunk. Then lay the surplus 
•oil well up, flatting the top like a basin to hold 
the lain that may &1I, or the water that you may 
place there to save it from drought ; finally, stake 
and protect it, if necessary, and yon wiD not low 
coe tree in twenty that is thus jJanted. The ex- 
tra labor thus expended is not equal to taking up 
the dead trees, and replacing those that would 
otherwise die frmi careless or iosufficieDt planting; 
and besides, your trees will gain rapidly on the 
otherwise poor, stunted, and feeble things that are 
let in the usual method. Last spring we planted 
thirty-two sycamore or huttoowood trees in this 
manner, on a hard and hungry clay soil, with good 
ftesh earth brought in and placed about the roots. 
The trees were about three inches in diameter near 
the root, and every one lived and made more or 
lest healthy new wood during the luomer, al- 
thoi^ it was a season of severe drought, and no 
watec was carried to them. The whde expense 
cf taking up the trees, and digging, the holes, and 
idantmg, was less than thirty-five cmts each. On 



these principles erf' digging up and pisniing, fmil- 
trees and shrubbery of all kinds may be removed 
with perfect suocess. We have transplanted hun- 
dreds, and when carefully done, with little lost; 
and if these simple rules are followed, three fourths 
of the trees now ananslly lost from careless plant* 
ing, would be saved, and make a rapid growth. 
If any one doobt the superior efficacy ofthis method, 
let him try it side by side with the plan usually 
practised, and he will be convinced ^ its snperi- 

Sevenl friends who have been building fine and 
coeily houses in town, with amide enclosares in 
front, and who have annually planted shade trees 
in them for several years, wonder why they do not 
grow! We have told them; but they are too 
careless, or do not give sufficient attention to the 
subject to understand it, and still they eontinoe to 
repeat the old process. It was only the other day 
in passing one of their places, we saw a hole dug, 
and a man with a large, long, spindling tree on a 
cart, with a great ball of earth froze to the roota, 
which were cut off all roimd to Jit them to the e» 
paeily of tke hole — not the hole fitted to the roots, 
and a long sweeping lop. Very well, we thought, 
go on and plant it .' but two to one the tree will 
die ; yet the experiment will probaUy be repeated 
again, for yean to come, as it has been for yeaia 
past, at the rate of a dollar per tree, until the ex- 
hausted proprietor exclaims in his despair, that the 
worthless soil will never ^ar shade trees ! 

COTTAGES. 

We here give two cuts erf cottages, one in tha 
plain, and one m the ornamental style. We do 
not sul^oin the ground plans, because every one in 
building chooses to have his own arrangement at 
rooms, calcttlated fix bis own particalBr locality, 
comibrt, and cuTeoieDee. Figtm S we moat ad- 



(Fie.a) 
mire. It is Manething like the tastefhl En^irii 
cottage oms, a style of bnildui^ which we hope 
h<naftet to tee acattcnd over di« coimtiy, if Ac 
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no other teason than to give variety lo our ardti- 
tectuie. We think the la^e ample roorpanicu- 
larly necessaiy in our hot climate, to shade the 
walls and vindom from the fervid sun. It is al- 
so the best Toof to Xhiovf off the deluging ra 
that fTequenllj fall here, and it aseists greail; 
keeping the walla dry, no nnall comfort in couDiry 
konsee, eapecially when built of stone or brick. 



(FtG. 9.) 
But as we have expreased our opinions preiiy free- 
ly (HI this sutgect this month, under head of Edi- 
tor's Table, in noticing Mr. Downing's late publi- 
cations, we will not eotarge at present. We hope, 
however, in planning for country residences, more 
attention wilt be paid to the grounds thai surround 
them ; for we think, so fiirns ornament is craicem- 
ed, these are of more consequence than the family 
residence itsel£ What can be more ineongruoua 
than 8 fine hoaae, standing naked and alone, on 
rough, uneven ground, destitute of verdant shade 
and shelter, and surrouiuled by a miserable coarse 
fence! We prefer a tog hul. with basswood 
ohinking and mud plaster to such, for then every- 
thing ia in keeping. 

MANAGEMENT OF B££S. 
We bxK had some experience in bees, and 
■pent manjr agreeable hours watching their baUts 
and movemenia, and always found onraelves wiser 
if not richer in the result of our observations, be- 
sides enjoying the sweets of their labors. We 
have also seen and read many treatises on this 
most intelligent and curious of insects; written 
with much ingenuity and patient research, jret to 
be frank, we confess that we are not altogether 
Httled in opinico as to the best plan to poime in 
regard to them. There are certain rules, however, 
to be observed, without which no one need expect 
to succeed well as u apiarian, even in propagating 
boM, ifhe Jcftroy them to obtain the hcney. The 
aluatioii in wUch the hives are placed should be 
itT, plsMut, and ihady. If is & bM-knae, it 



: should be roomy and well ventilated, and open to 
I the morning sim. The hives should he made of 
! thoroughly seiisaned pine, basswood, whilewood. 
or black walnui planks, not less than one and a 
hair inches thick. This is oecessniy in our north- 
ern climate to keep up a regular and proper tem- 
perature, Bvuiding thereby the extremes of heal b 
summer, and cold in winter. It is said, too, by 
many apiarians, that bees make their comb during 
the night; and if so, the hive should be thick 
enough lo retain the mild temperature of the day, 
through the diills of night-fall. Let the hive be 
put as close togeiher as it can be, to prevent the 
bee moth from depositing its eggs or nit in the 
crevices, for these are sure desimciion to the 
swarm. The size of the hive should be about 
that oCa bushel, or lo measure inside a cube of 14 

This is our starting point, whence we may 
branch out into a dozen different models of hires ; 
some with the drawer, or box plan <^ Mr. Weeks ; 
others with adjoining aparlmenls like Dr. Thatch- 
er's; others still, with a subtended contrivance ac- 
cording to Mr. Affleck. Again, the house, or col- 
ony method haa had its advocates — while many, 
and these by far the moat numerous, insist that 
tbe old way of keeping l^ees in a crazy house, or 
no house at all, but anywhere on old benches, 
slumps, or stools, in a rickety open hive, either of 
wood or straw, and to murder the bees with brim- 
stone, and rob them of their b<«ey, is the best of 
all ; this last, however, we do not subscribe ta 
Were it not for the bee-moth, little trouble would 
be experienced in propagating bees in either of ihf 
methods mentioned ; but as that affiicdoo to the 
apiarian is universal in our country, no successful 
course can be followed, unless, we guard effectu- 
ally against its ravages. 

Our experience impels us to lay down this poe- 
tulaie : that but one queen or mother bee can ex- 
ist in any one community for any length of time, 
and therefore, that the swarm can be only aug- 
mented from tbe increase of this female. It fol- 
lows then, that if the colony be overpeopled, or 
very num^ous, it can not increase above its exist- 
ing size ; for the queen, or her successor can lay 
but so many eggs, and that number can only ke^ 
good such as are lost by accident or die naturally in 
the colony. Of course the chamber or house plan 
can ccly grow to a given size, and never swarm. 
This plan, too, is otherwise olyectionable, as being 
the least productive and profitable method ; liable 
lo occasional accident, or loss of the whole, besidea 
the depredaticns of the moth, which will, maugt* 
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all preyentires, and no matter what the situation, 
without continued personal attention, be at once 
among the thickest of the hive. All this we have 
proved over and over again. This system, there- 
fore, after a thorough trial, we dismiss as unprofit- 
able and hazaidous. 

Our preference is decidedly for the smaller hive. 
In the exact fashion of this we are not particu- 
lar, so that the above-named requisites, viz., 
warmth and tightness be secured. We may also 
add, that we prefer entire simplicity, for bees do 
not understand complex habitations. But as the 
discussion of the different modes of treatment, and 
manner of taking the honey, will lead us into an 
elaborate essay on the whole subject of the domes- 
tic habits and economv of the bee, we must defer 
it till a future time, promising, however, that we 
will duly introduce to our readers the best informa- 
tion we have at hand. In the mean time we shall 
be glad to receive communications from those who 
have had experience on the subject. 



Sour fic Cnslsnti. No* 13. 

Early Lambs. — Among the table delicacies 
that the wealthy part of the population in this 
country greatly relishes, and seems very willing to 
pay for, are meats somewhat out of season ; and the 
kind which is supplied with the most care and 
abundance, and that is most permanently relied 
upon in market, is early lamb. The breed of 
sheep for a long time exclusively used to produce 
this was the Dorset ; deriving their name from the 
shire in which they were indigenous, and where 
we understand the business of this early breeding 
first commenced. The production of early lambs 
now is no longer confined to Dorsetshire, or its pe- 
culiar sheep, but it has become quite common 
throughout the southern counties of England. 
Among other breeds used for this purpose, the 
South-downs are the greatest rivals of the Dorsets ; 
and we must confess, that we think them possess- 
ed in a superior degree of those qualities best adapt- 
ed to early breeding. 

The Dorset is a delicate sheep, and homed ; with 
white &ce and legs ; flat, thin carcase, and rarely 
weighs over 75 to 80 pounds dressed, when full 
grown, and the wethers do not fully mature till 
two and a half or three years old. Its fleqpe also, 
is of light weight, and the wool not above a mid- 
dle quality. Its meat is pronotmced superior. 
We may be unfortunate in our taste, yet in no in- 
stance did we find it to excel the well bred South- 
down when raised under equally favorable circum- 



stances. The South-downs, then, being hornless, 
hardier, of better shape, and matunng equally 
quick, in breeding early lambs for our own country, 
we should much prefer their introduction for tldf 
purpose to the Dorsets. It may be thought that 
the South-downs would not take the buck equally 
early ; but the contrary is the case, for they can be 
brought to it without the slightest difficulty, as the 
breeders in Middlesex and Berkshire informed us , 
and they are now quite successful in the production 
of early lamb, and for a preference retain the 
South-down breed. 

Thetisual period fixed upon for the ewes to 
lamb for the early market, is during October and 
November. They are then ready for the butcher 
about Christmas time, and so continue during the 
whole winter. They are usually killed at eight 
to ten weeks old, their meat being considered the 
most delicate at this age. When they first appear 
in market they bring extravagant prices, sometimes 
as high as 4 or 5 guineas, and never less we be- 
lieve, than 30 shillings to 2 guineas each, which 
would be equal to 50 cents or 1 dollar per pound 
for the meat in our money, which upon the whole, 
amply pays the breeder for his extra care and ex* 
pense in rearing these delicate house lambs. 

Previous to parturition, the ewes are usually 
taken up, especially at night, and during rain 
storms, and kept in well littered folds or yard& 
After lambing they are driven out every morning 
to the pasture, and brought back in the afternoon, 
and thus remain with their young till the next 
morning. If the ewes are turned out quite early 
in the morning, they are brought home to suckle 
at noon, and then again in the evening to remain 
all night. In addition to their pasture, they have 
what green food they will eat during the time 
they remain in the fold-yards; such as clover, 
vetches, and rye-grass. As soon as cold weather 
approaches, and they can no longer run in pasture, 
in order to keep up a full supply of milk in the 
ewes, they are high fed with the best of hay, tur- 
neps, or other roots, and brewers' grain. The 
lambs also are taught to drink cow's milk as soon 
as they can make them, and the quantity of this 
that they may safely take after they are a month 
old, is about one pint a day. This brings the 
lambs forward much faster than when dependant 
upon their dams alone for their nourishment, for 
it not unfrequently happens by this process of feed* 
ing, that they are ready for the butcher at the 
early age of six weeks. To ensure greater cer- 
tainty in rearing these lambs and accelerate their 
growth, it is best to have them comfortably riidter*- 
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ed in houses. These are airy and well littered, 
and so roomy that the lamhs can fiask ahont in 
them, and take all requisite exercise. This is not 
only necessary for their health, hut ensures a bet- 
ter quality of meat. Any animal kept in close 
confinement during the fiitting process, is sure to 
be attended with more or less fever, which injures 
the quality of its flesh, and often makes it positive- 
ly unhealthy. 

We have often thought that the rearing of early 
lambs for our own markets in the United States, 
might prove a profitable business to those who 
would engage in it, especially on the Atlantic bor- 
ders from New York to Maryland. This sec- 
tion of the country enjoys a tolerable mild winter 
climate, and embraces within its boundary three 
large cities, besides several populous towns, the 
inhabitants of which are both able and willing to 
pay a good price for delicate meat, which is brought 
there somewhat out of the ordinary season. Lamb 
does not usually appear in the New York market 
till April, and even then it is of an indifferent 
quality ; and yet it sells readily for one dollar a quar- 
ter, equal to 15 to 20 cents per pound, and even 
when more plenty in May, it is worth full 10 cents 
per pound. Surely these prices would pay our 
breeders well for a little extra attention in provi- 
ding this wholesome and delicate meat for our 
markets. We now have a good many South- 
downs scattered over different parts of the United 
States, and they can be obtained at moderate pri- 
ces; and for the production of early lambs and 
good mutton, we would especially commend them 
to the attention of our countrymen. Those who 
can not afford to purchase a flock of full bred, may 
at least procure bucks, and by judiciously breeding 
them to native ewes, they may soon possess a very 
vseful sheep, and the right sort to give us choice 
mutton and delicate early lamb. 



THE TIMES, AND PR08PECT OF THE PRICE OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

In the January Na of this paper, we gave a 
abort article on the prospects and price of agricul- 
tural products, and a few reasons which induced 
us to believe, that there would be a rise in their 
Talne ; and lest some of our readers may not have 
the number at hand to refer to, we briefly repeat 
them. The winter thus&r had come upon us un- 
usually early and severe, and there was every ap- 
pearance of its continuing so ; that it would proba- 
bly be followed by a cold, late spring, and that 
thore must consequently be a much greater con- 
■unptioQ of fbiage than usual; that the passage 



of the late tariff* would enable our artisans to re- 
sume their manufactures to a greater extent than 
heretofore; that the modification of that of Great 
Britain would permit considerable exports of pro- 
visions ; and that finally, money would become so 
abundant, and to be had at so low a rate of inter- 
est, as to induce capitalists to make such invest- 
ments as would ensure the undertaking of new en- 
terprises; and thus, notwithstanding the late 
abundant harvest, our fiirmers could henceforth 
look to more cheering prospects. 

Well, a winter of unexampled severity has pass- 
ed ; a cold frosty spring is upon us, which we fear 
may continue to the end; and the com in most in- 
stances all through the south has been cut off, and 
a second planting been necessary. In many parts 
of the country, especially at the great west, after 
consuming all the forage, thousands of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, have actually perished by starvation. 
It is stated that full one third of the flocks and 
berds have died in Michigan, though we think 
this an exaggeration. Now all these things must 
necessarily have an effect upon prices, and how- 
ever favorable the harvest of the coming season 
may be, we doubt whether produce will be any 
lower than it now is ; for, notwithstanding the 
great crops of the past year, all that has come for- 
ward has been rapidly shipped or sold, and our 
markets now are lefl comparatively bare. We can 
not hope for the abundant crop in all things that 
we had last season, — ^it was literally a year oi 
abundance, and such as does not of\en occur. 

For the two past months. Flour and Provisions 
have been steadily advancing in price. Cotton, 
after falling to one cent lower per pound than it 
was ever before known, has at length taken a start 
both in England and this country, and we should 
not be surprised if within three months, it were 
half, to one cent higher than at present. Certain- 
ly it must be, if the season does not assume a more 
&vorable aspect ; for the recent attempts at culti- 
vation of this great staple have signally failed in In- 
dia, and Europe must still look to the United States 
for its supplies of the middle and better qualities. 
The rise of cotton will affect other products more 
or less ; so that with the present superabtmdance 
of capital, both in this coimtry and alvoad, we are 
satisfied that we are now entering upon a new 
career of prosperity, and that business generally 
will have assumed great activity by September 
next. 

Several of the states seem determined to prose- 
cute their internal improvements under any cir- 
cumstances, and contracts are now making public- 
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lyand privately, for building railroads and digging 
canals In various sections of the Union. These 
enterprises, together with a fuller prosecution of 
manu&ctores, will divert some of the labor which 
for the last five years has been engaged in raising 
produce, to be the consumers of it ; and to con- 
clude, everything presents a much more cheering 
aspect to our mind We may be over sanguine in 
our hopes and eicpectations, but we confidently 
think that tjie day of darkness is at length passed, 
and that we may now look forward to a bright se- 
ries of years of steady, active, profitable business. 



HENRY COLMAN, Esq. 

This distinguished American farmer sailed from 
this port on the 7th of last month, in the packet 
ship independence, on his lon«'-cherished agricul- 
tural tour to Europe, and has by this time, in all 
probability, arrived in England. We wish him 
a pleasant sojourn among our brethren of the 
fiitner land. 

Mr. Colman has long been our warm and honored 
fiiend ; and in this responsible imdertaking of an 
agricultural survey of the most interesting parts of 
Europe, he has our best wishes of success. That 
his tour will add invaluable stores to the agricul- 
tural knowledge of our country, we can have no 
question; and c^his ability to prosecute all neces- 
sary inqmries, and obtain all useful knowledge 
for the benefit of American amculture, we have 
scarce a doubt To the brief notice which Mr. 
Colman has given the public of his intended tour, 
he has received a most substantial response, in a 
subscription of over two thousand copies of his 
proposed publication; and in this, from his ability 
as a scholar and his long experience and observa- 
tion as a practical farmer, we anticipate a rich 
and rare treat in his volumes. 

We expect to be regularly advised of Mr. Col- 
roan's movements during his absence, both in Great 
Britain and on the continent, and shall occasion- 
ally place his communications before our readers. 
His prospectus was given in our March No., page 
366, and subscriptions to it will be received at our 
publishing office, Messrs. Saxton and Miles having 
been appointed the agents for this city. The first 
number of the Tour and Survey, comprising about 
100 pages, will appear early in January next; and 
during Mr. Cohnan's absence in Europe, in order 
to ensure as much accuracy as possible, the proof 
sheets will be read by J. £. Teschemacher, Esq. 
of JBoston, and ourselves. 



Merino Sheep.— -Several of our friends are going 
into the 8beei> business at the west, and wish us 
to make the inquirv ^t what prices one hundred 
pure-bred, choice Merino ewes can be had, deliv- 
ered either at some port on the lakes, or on the 
Ohio river. We understand that there are fine 
flocks of pure, well-bred sheep in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, and nearSteubenville, Ohio, 
and we should be pleased to hear from their own- 
ers regarding them. Bucks will be taken from 



this part of the country, as it is thought that they 
are larger, stronser, and better bred, than at the 
west We shall expect to be addressed postpaid 
in all instances when making inquiries for others. 

Samples of Wool.— We are repeatedly called 
upon, especially from the south, for samples of 
different kinds of wool, and we shall be obliged if 
our friends will furnish us a few, especially of 
Merino, both washed and unwashed, neatly ar- 
ranged in separate locks on white paper. 

Poland Hens. — We wish to know where we 
can obtain in this vicinity, the genuine Poland hen, 
of different colors and free from the muflSed chop- 
cross of the French Poland. Any other curiosities 
in the poultry way, we should be glad to learn 
about. State prices at which they can be obtained 
in pairs. 

CmciNNATi Horticultural Society. — ^We are 
happy 10 see this society organized under such fii^ 
vorable circumstances, and return our thanks to 
the president and members, for bein^ elected an 
honorary member thereof. It will give us great 
pleasure at all times to assist in promoting its Uu- 
dable objects. 

Credit Quotations.— The Southern Planter 
will find upon re-perusing this article, that the 
N. E. P., and not itself was the party in question. 
We have ever found the S. P. particularlv scrupu- 
lous in giving credit for extracts. And while upon 
this subject, we notice some papers are in the 
habit of copying our Foreigq Agricultural News, 
without giving us credit, we are always happy 
to see these thin^ quoted, but as we maxe up the 
summary at considerable labor and expense, if the 
source from which it is derived can not be acknowl- 
edged, we shall hereafter mark the offending par- 
ties, and make their names public 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We can not but feel gmteful for the prompt 
manner in which nearly all who supported us last 
year, have come forward and renewed their sub- 
scriptions for the present volume of the Agricultu- 
rist New subscribers are continuallv flocking 
in, and every one seems pleased with the elegant 
mechanical appearance or our new volume, and its. 
varied and racy matter. According to present ap-. 
pearances, we shall soon have a circulation, to say 
the least, as large as any other agricultural pap^ 
in the United States. We feel extremely flattered 
by this preference on the part of the public, and 
our subscribers may be assured that each suoceed- 
ins number of this paper will appear with embel-, 
lishments and matter fiilly equal, and in some in-' 
stances superior to the first, and we trust that all 
will continue to exert themselves in extending out 
subscription list. 

Errata.— Page 10 of April Na, read 22 fat 
"2;" p. 11, Thomas Addis Emmet for "Robert 
Emmet ;" p. 15, cash for " each,'' permits for " pf©- 
vents ;" p. 16, bum for " trim.** 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We thought at first on reading over the follow« 
log article, that we would divide it into two num- 
tes, but the subject is so important a one, and it 
k so clearly and ably treated by the writer, that 
we haye concluded to gire it entire at onca Ma- 
nure on Long Island, and in fact in all this neigh- 
borhood, costs the farmers, on an average of $15 
to $20 per acre, when not produced on the land 
where wanted, and on gardens and nurseries it 
frequently costs $100 an acre; it will be seen, 
therefore, that it is a very important subject of 
consideration to all who wish to increase the fer- 
tility of their soil. The quotation from Mr. Clark 
shows, that when land is not too dear, it is much 
die cheapest method to grow the manures neces- 
sary for its fertilization immediately upon it ; yet 
at the same time, everything within reach, at a 
reasonable cost of money or labor, ought to be 

efully gathered up and applied. 



For the Ameriam AgtieuUurut. 
WHAT ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL MANURES? 

It is obviouslv the first duty of the afi^culturist 
to bring his land into the highest condition for cul- 
tivation. It costs no more to plough, to harrow, 
to sow or plant, to hoe or cultivate, an acre that 
will produce thirty to fifty bushels of wheat or rye, 
sixtv to a hundrea of corn, five hundred to six hun- 
dred of potatoes, or a thousand of beets, tumeps, or 
other roots, than to perform the 'same operations 
CD land that will yield but one third as much. It 
IB sufiSciently manifest, then, without the trouble 
of stating the proof on which it rests, that of two 

g'irsons who are carrying on the operations of 
rming under nearly tne same advantages of mar- 
kets, cost of labor, and original price of land, the 
one who gets the large crops, if they are obtained 
without too great an outlay for manures, can be 
making a fortune, while the other is losing one. 
The great importance of this subject, and the nu- 
merous circumstances which suggest variations in 
the system of enriching land, to adapt it to the lo- 
cation, means, facilities, &c., is a suj£cient reason 
tat calling the attention to it frequently. 

The system offaUounngt which has the sanction 
of all past ages, and, tUI within a few years, the 
approbaticNi of some of the leading agriculturists 
of modem times, seems now, by common consent, 
to be utterly exploded by all intelligent minds. I 
tdiall content myself by stating a single objection, 
as it is more than equivalent to all its advantae^es, 
even if five times as great as claimed ; and this is 
the loss of the crops that might have been raised 
on it while lying idle. The object of fallowing is 
▼ariously stated by its advocates, but, after the ex- 
termination of weeds and obnoxious grasses, they 
nU resolve themselves into one. '* Rest, renovation, 
tired of cropSf"" snd aU the other phrases applied 
to soil, in rational language, imply simply, that 
there axe certain constituent principles in soUs 



which are absolutely, and invariably essoitial to 
the production of any given crop ; and that one or 
more of these principles, in such condition as to be 
available to the Rowing crop, have become ex- 
hausted, or exist m such limited quantity, as to 
yield the fiirmer but a small return for his seeds 
and attention. 

Soils have no whims or caprice to gratify ; no 
favors or aversions to consult, but are, everywhere 
and under all circumstances, governed by fixed, 
uniibrm, and ra/iono/ laws; and, under predsely 
the same circumstances of climate, season, moisv- 
ture, and freedom from enemies and disease, if 
they contain the same elements and in the same 
proporticms, they will with the same seeds and 
treatment, produce exactly alike. When we fijid, 
therefore, that land, which has once bbme good 
crops, has subse(|uently faUed in producing tnemy 
if aJl the other circumstances are similar, we know 
that some of the elements essential to vegetatioa 
have been exhausted to such extent as to require 
renewal. By adding manures of the right kind* 
we ^ve to the soil the principle in which it was 
deficient, and which makes it once more to return 
its grateful crops to the husbandman. If denied it 
from this source, like a faithful servant, it will task 
all its powers, for a renewal of its wasted energies ; 
but this it can only do in a state of rest. In this 
condition, acted on by the atmosphere and the 
moisture derived from it, in the various forms of 
dew, and rain, and snow; under the modifying 
and energetic influences of firost and heat, light and 
electricity — the last, though unseen and but little 
heeded, Seinf undoubtedly the great element of 
change ; sucn modifications of the original prin* 
ciples of soils take place, such new developments 
and combinations from the alumina, silex, lime, 
soda, sulphur, potash, phosphorus, and ail the 
other ingredients composing it, together with such 
additions from the atmosphere, as enable it soon 
to renew a^ain its accustomed burdens. 

Now all these various objects can be accom- 
plished, and much more rapidly, while clothed with 
vegetation, as this is an additional element of 
strength and effectiveness superadded to all the 
other agents. The whole expanded surface of the 
growing plants, through every one of their myriads 
of absorbent vessels, invisible to the most power- 
ful microscope, is drawing in nutriment from the 
surrounding air — carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and we know not how much more besides; and 
condensing it into a solid and useful substance; 
while its roots aid by acting on the constituents 
of the soil with all the energy of vitality, to which 
even galvanic or electric force, or the intensity of 
a fiirniace heat, is but the infant's ccmapared 
with a giant's mighty grasp, in detaching the in- 
timate, and otherwise almost inseparable earthy 
compounds. To give up vegetation as an ageni 
for the renewal of fertility^ is to relinquish the 
most powerful aid that can Se found either in no* 
ture or art. The difficulty is not that it is insuf- 
ficient for the object required, but when matiured, 
the temptation to rob tne soil of its just dues, is 
too great to be successfully resisted by the short- 
sighted cupidity of its owners. They lull the goose 
that lays tne golden eggs; or, like the greedy dpg» 
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diey lose the prize they are sure of W diving a(ler 
the shadow. Gire but a porticn or its own pro- 
ductioDL back to the soil, ami it will continue to 
yield, while the earth shall last, to the fullest 
measure of its capacity. 

What vegtimile produeltonsy tkerif are best 
adapted to fertilizing the soil f Universal practice 
gives the preference to clover^ at the north ; and 
the most respectable testimony assigns to the coto- 
pea the ^reference for the south. They are each 
admirably adapted to this purpose. They are 
easily cultivated, by sowizig broad-cast, harrowing, 
and rolling, and they require no subsequent atten- 
tion. They are a sure crop on nearly all soils in 
good condition. They are easily turned under the 
sur&ee, or, if required in part for the support of 
animal life, they are favorites, either green or dry, 
for nearly every quadruped of the farm. For a 
large portion of the lands in this country this is 
the only system that can be resorted to, with any 
hope of sustaining or augmenting their fertility. 
It IS unquestionably true, that if all the refuse 
vegetation raised on the farm, stubble, bad hay, 
straw, leaves, &c., together with the excrements 
and remains of animals, which are simply the 
ultimate products of vegetation, could be added to 
the land, which should, at the same time, be pro- 
tected from exhaustion, by washinj^ or otherwise, 
it would be in a continual state of improvement ; 
but as all these are unavoidably subject to great 
waste, and we are constantly taking off what, by 
no possibility of means, can be again added to the 
land in an undiminished state, we must look to 
other sources of compensation, if we would main- 
tain the just balance of things. 

Besides abundant and unquestiomible proof, 
furnished bv accurate experiments, which have 
shown the larse proportion of material existing in 
every yeffetabue, which has been drawn exclusive- 
ly from the atmosphere, experience, for a series of 
years, has shown, almost as conclusively, that by 
adding an occasional crop to the soil, its iertiiitv is 
fully maintained, without the addition of any otiier 
subetanoes, excepting in the most limited quanti- 
ties. A rotation, for instance, in which a second, 
thiid, or fourth crop added to the soil, with scarce- 
ly an ap(>reciable addition of gypsum, has been 
iound to improve poor lands, and fully maintain 
good; enablmxf them to part with all tne interve- 
ning crops without deterioration. It is as clear as 
light itself, however, such a practice must have a 
limit; that wheat, or any other crop containing 
principles not afforded by clover, can not be taken 
off the ground for an indefinite time, without re- 
turning to the soil where grown those identical 
prineiples, in some shape. Some soils will sus- 
tain thiis system longer, others shorter; ten, 
fifty, or it may be a hundred years — but it has a 
limit beyond which it will not ga Wheat has 
been found a prolific and profitable crop in every 
section of the United States, when the land was 
first subjected to cultivation; but in the older 
portions of them some essential ingredient has 
been exhausted, and the most careful manuring 
and husbandry have been found requisite to ensure 
a crop. At one time New England produced large 
quantities^ and, as brought into successive cultiva- 



tion, the re^on bordering the Hudson, the valley 
of the Mohawk, western New York, and now 
Ohio, the prairies, and the illimitable region 
beyond. 

In adopting the above system, it is always ad- 
visable, whenever it can be economically done, 
that some of the salts, as they are chemically 
termed, such as plaster, lime, potash, or ashes, 
salt, &c., should be applied to the growing crop, as 
they sometimes add a principle in which the soil 
is deficient, by which it is enabled to supply vege- 
tation till exhausted of some of the other materials. 
Gypsum, when found to be especially beneficial, 
ought to be liberally applied ; and on clover, for 
which it is a food, and over nearly all the 
States remote from the seacoast, and in some 
instances near it, it is proved to contribute greatly 
to the growth of the crop, and frequently re- 
turns in the augmented product, 5, 10, and even 
20 times its cost. Lime, also, is of great benefit 
on every soil not already charged with it; and 
salt in small quantities is valuable in addition to 
its efficiency in destroying grubs, worms, and in- 
sects. The above applications, with many others, 
are frequently said to act as a stimulus to vegeta- 
tion ; a somewhat indefinite phrase, as we con- 
ceive it has a very different method of acting from 
the ropesend, applied externally, or the whiskey 
internally, as an excitant to a sailor's strength. 
Gypsum furnishes food to many growing plants,— 
so does potash, salt, lime, soda, &c. ; but they also 
help to decompose and liberate other principles 
held in excess in the soil, by which an equilibrium 
is restored, and vegetation has again a full supply 
of all its requisite materials. A slight addition to 
the foregoing may do much to prolong and even 
augment the fertility of soils which are dependent 
on crops alone for support. 

There are, however, large sections of our coun- 
try in the neighborhood of good markets, furnished 
by our larger cities and manufacturing towns, 
where the crops are too valuable to be thus ap- 
plied ; or rather, the object can be effected with 
other materials at a cheaper rate. Here large 
amounts of excrementitious matters are collected, 
rich in every principle of fertility, and if properly 
husbanded, they can be supplied in quantities 
sufficiently abundant, to sustain a broad margin 
of circumference in the highest condition. Your 
worthy correspondent, Mr. Partridge, is showing 
to the neighboriiig farmers what will prove more 
valuable to them than the mines of rotosi ; and 
he is an explorer on those subjects, in whom full 
confidence may be placed ; for, in addition to his 
qualifications as a practical farmer, most of the 
materials he describes have been the subject of 
repeated and strict analysis. Wherever any of 
these materials are furnished, as they frequently 
are through the country, by the manufacturers of 
any of the animal products, as wool, bones, horns, 
hair, hides, glue, or potash, glass, or some of 
the chemicals, they should always be carefully 
saved, and mixed with other ingredients for the 
benefit of the soil. Fish and sea-weed abound 
along our Atlantic coast, and whenever available, 
they should be skilfully compounded and applied 
to the contiguous land. 
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There is one source of fertility, so abundantly 
scattered over the northern and eastern portion of 
the country, that it can not be too often and too 
Strongly brought to the notice of the fanner. It 
is the vast accumulations of peat, collected in near- 
ly every swamp and muck hole, and abounding on 
almost every farm of hill and dale, east of the Al- 
leganies. We have more than once before allu- 
ded to this, and it is unnecessary that I should now 
do more than call attention to it. When thrown 
out of its native bed and drained, and mixed with 
half its quantitv of green stable-manure, it is ascer^ 
tained to be fully equivalent to the latter unmixed. 
A dead horse has been found capable of converting 
20 loads of it into a first quality of manure ; and 
any animal substance compounded with it is ab- 
sorbed, and all its nutritious gases retained, till 
they are yielded to the demands of vital vegetable 
affinities. 

Ashes, containing all the fixed and inorganic 
substances of plants, are every way adapted to 
furnish these same materials to plants again. 
Whenever obtainable whether leached or unleach- 
ed, they should be applied, unless the soil is al- 
ready preoccupied, in which case, as in the appli- 
cation of all similar salts in excess, they are for 
the time being, useless, and in some instances, 
positively injurious. 

For that portion of the farm contiguous to the 
stables and cattle-yards, however, nothing is better 
adapted to sustain fertility with every form of cul- 
tivation, than the animal and vegetable manures 
there found. The bottom of iLe yard, which 
should possess the concave form like a dish, so as 
to save all the draining, ought to be covered to 
the depth of 2 feet with vegetable matter of some 
kind it possible, such as peat, dry tanner's bark, 
straw, hay, weeds, corn-stalks, or anything of this 
nature, and if these are unattainable, the richest 
turf that can be procured may be substituted. All 
the evacuations trom the animals, should be drop- 
ped on this, or immediately added to it, bdfore 
draining or evaporation can take place, so that all 
the liquid and gaseous portions may be absorbed. 
By allowing these to escape, a large portion of the 
manure is wasted. The manure may be doubled 
or trebled by augmenting the materials to receive 
and retain it, and so much of the yard as can be 
sheltered should be guarded from rain and exces- 
sive heat, to prevent the washing of the soluble 
portions and the escape of the gases. Fermentation 
should be allowed to take place, only when cover- 
ed with earth or peat, or such substances as will 
at once seize upon and retain the ammonia, which 
is always set free to a ^eater or less extent, 
whenever fermentation tsikes place. We prefer 
this operation should go forward, while surround- 
ed by furrows, and surmounted by a growing crop, 
so that the rootlets of the plants, while immersed 
in this steam-bath, can drink in at every spongiole, 
the nutritious vapor as it is generated. The rec- 
ord of crops, thus pown, show conclusively the 
advantage they eajoy from the proximity. We 
believe that vast improvements are yet to be made 
In securing the aerial portions of manure, which 
escape all the precautions for detention, hitherto 
Iffactised by the most careful Lime scattered 



aro^jnd the premises, will do this to a certain ex- 
tent ; charcoal, gypsum, particularly when dry or 
burnt, are both powerful oondeosers of ammonia, 
the fertilizing principle that escapes. Chloride of 
lime, if it can be made sufficiently cheap, we think 
will be a powerful and perhaps entirelv dO&cieat 
absorbent. All of these, when saturatea, may be 
spread upon and mixed with the soil, when they 
will yield their oonceatiated nutiitioQ to vegetatioo. 
But I am inadvertently going over much more 
ground than I anticipated when eommendng this 
article, and must bring it to a close, by quoting the 
relative cost of the three most general systems of 
fertilizers as estimated by Hon. William Clark* 
of Northampton, Mass. ; premising, that the land 
here subiected to cultivation, was worn out pine 
plains, wnich had been bought within two miles of 
the village, at the price reckoned. I believe that 
an increase in the intrinsic value of the land wcmld 
make much more diiSerence in favor of gravrinf,- 
manure, as one season could furnish a crop twicv 
or three times as great as would be produced on 
the cheap land in two years. 

CoH of raising manure by the growth of clover and 
gran 2 years on land worth $10 per acre. 

Two years' intereit on land ... $1.20 
8 pounds clover seed, 80 cts. i 8 poxmds red top, 

25 cts. ; 4 qoarts timothy, 33 cts. - OS 

I bushel plaster and sowing and rolling £br 2 

years ...... i.io 



Total .' . . . . 3.68 

Cost of manaring an acre, with an amount of 
fertilizing material equivalent to the fore- 
going, furnished by 2 parts of peat, and one 
part green stable manure, allowing as the 
cost of the peat, 25 ets. per ton for digging, 
and $1 a cord for the stable-nuumre, and 
cost of hauling and spreading - - 7.48 

Cost of manure equal to the above, one acre 
with stable-manure, at one dollar a cord, 
and carting and spreading ... 12.14 

By the above calculation, made by a shrewd and 
accurate observer, in whose opinions I place great 
confidence, we have lands manured by the crop, 
at less than one half the price of the peat, and near* 
ly one third that of stable manure. A large item 
of costs in the fore^ing is the labor, the cost of 
hauling and spreading of which is entirely saved 
in the first process, it being produced just where it 
is wanted. It may be observed as a partial cor- 
rection to the above, that the peat is applied to a 
great disadvantage. If it were compoundei witk 
the carcases of dead animals, which would other- 
wise be wasted, or if it could be made to receive 
the wash or drippings from the stables and yards, 
or in some insianees. where the land has sufficient 
digestive power, as is the case with the porous, 
dry, greedy, silicious soils, if it be applied in its 
raw condition, the costs may be reduced, when not 
too remote, to even below that of the exclusively 
vegetable manure. I ma^ add, also, when the land 
undergoes a rotation once in two or three years, the 
seed charged above may be omitted in the account, 
as enough will be found in the ground to furnish 
an abundant supply. We conceive it increases 
the profits of the above system, to allow cattle^ and 
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espedallr sheep, to coosnme a part of the yegeta- 
tion, as the benefits to die ground is searcely diinin- 
ished, if coosomed in the field, and sheep hare a 
cieansiDg effect, by eating nearly every particle of 
sreeds and obnoxious {dants. 

R. L. Allek. 
Buffalo, March, 1843. 



ArliU 



AffioiUamt. 



Near Loekpwrt, lilinois, Ftlby. 17tA, 1843. 

Sir : Having occasionally seen your agricultu- 
rai faper in this state, and noticed your tnritation 
to correspondents, I ant induced to say a few words 
to you on affairs in this quarter of the Union. The 
country around us is mostly rolling prairie, and fur- 
nishes, I believe, as fine a natural soil as the sun 
ever shone on. It is kishly productive, and ma- 
tures almost ererv land of crop which is cultivated. 
It is also adnurabT^ adapted for cattle, horses, sheep, 
and swine; and I ara satisfied we can raise them 
as cheap as can be done in any part of the world, 
uAere Mor i$ fairly vaid; for they are suli^t to 
few diseases, food is furnished in great abundance 
at the cheapest cates, and the climate b not 
severe. 

Everything seems to be favorable to our pros- 
peritv, so fiir as nature is concerned, but the mis- 
erable eonditioa of the currency, and the debts of 
our state seem f o blight our best prospects. Could 
we enjoy a stable, wise system of things in the 
state and general government, we should reap a 
fidr return for our labor. We are tryins^ to do 
something by way of getting out of our difficulties, 
by turning over our canal, and the lands appropri- 
ated to it for the purpose of completing it in such 
way as that it can be made available. If we suc- 
ceed in this, we shall have brighter prospects so far 
as the canal route is concern^, and we hope for 
such a gradual amelioration of things, as will soon 
afford us a suffident currency, and a sound state of 
trade. 

But to the subject of agriculture. We are en- 
deavoring to procure good breeds of animals, and 
wish all the information on the subject we can get 
from every source. Some of our enterprising farm- 
ers have procured valuable ones, among whom I 
may mention our public-spirited commissioner, 
Wm. Gooding, Esa., who Drought a number of 
choice Berkshires from Buffalo; and Mr. James 
Murray, whose sheep management you described 
in your September paper, and who, in addition to 
his fine flock of Cheviots, brought on two very val- 
uable Paular Merino bucks last fall, for the purpose 
of improving the quality of their wool. Such spir- 
ited movements, generally followed up through the 
state, would soon eive us as productive an agricultu- 
ral district as the united States afford. 

There is a great deficiency in our farmers not 
taking more amcultura! papers. Could every one 
be induced to do this, we should soon have a great 
advancement in everything pertaining to our inter- 
est We should then be advised of the improve- 
ments going forward in the world, and know what 
to adopt, and what to reject; and it is probable 
every man who owned a quarter section of land. 



would be benefited to ten, perhaps fifty times the 
amount of his subscription. There a no excuse 
for this indifference to their best interest, but the 
excessive scarcity of money, and this rather aggnb- 
vatee than excuses the nqg;lect, as every fiirmer 
would by this means get money, instead of spend- 



ing it. I am very respectfully yours, 
A. B. Allen, Esq., New York 



T. L. C. 



For the AwurieoH AgricuUmrut. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. — Sir : What has become of 
our agricultural schools and colleges ? I suppose 
you will answer we have never had any. Well 
then, what has become of the many su^^gestions 
and plans which have appeared in our agncultui|d 
papers, able and well-written articles, setting forth 
the importance of such institutions in these United 
Stales? Were the writers all visionarv men — 
having been humbugged themselves, and then in 
their turn, humbugging others ? Or is it a sober 
truth, that the sons of the formers should be edu- 
cated to their profession, as well as other young 
men to theirs ? 

We may talk and write upon the science of 
chemistry, analyzing soils, rotation of crops, plow« 
ing in all sorts of vegetation for manure, use of 
lime, ashes, salt, charooal* and various other fertil- 
izers, all of which is well in its place, and does a 
vast deal toward leading the mind to investigate 
for itself. Yet, after all, the reason of the why and 
wherefore of the action of these things lies far be- 
yond the reach of the mass of the farming coinmu- 
nity ; whereas, were there but a single mdividual 
in each county in the State of New York, thorough- 
ly educated, with a paid salary to go about amon^ 
the farmers, lecturing and instructing them, it 
would prove like leaven, leavening the whole lump. 
If we are not to have the Smithsonian bequest, to 
do something with on a respectable and national 
scale, let an individual state establish a small 
school. This may be done at a profit on the out« 
lay, for while the cattle are breeding, the stock 
growing, the crops vegetating and maturing, the 
experiments are being carried on in all these 
operations, as well as the more minute, under cov- 
er, in raby or stormy days, as well as evenings. 
Are there no men of fortune and leisure to be found» 
who are willing to take hold of this thing ? 

S. 

New York, April 6tA, 1843. 

Our correspondent, it will be seen, is rather se- 
vere upon the peacock, and per contra, we will 
say, that when well fatted, and not over a year 
old, we have found them delicious food. Peahens 
were considered a great luxury on the tables of the 
Romans. 

IV the Amtriom Agricmtitiritt. 
THE PEACOCK, 

The most showy and magnificent bird of the 
farm-yard is the Peacock— but it is a bird for omai* 
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ment solely. Of use ihey ate none. 
They axe found in all latitudes of ib« 
UDJIed Slates, and in the pleasiue- 

rnd, <Mi a portico, a balustrade, or 
house-top, a favorite perch by the 
way. for this wayward and capncioua 
creature. No object can betnore beautiful. 
I need oot descri{>e the brilliancy of iia 
plumage, the color of its various dyes.noT 
the exceeding elegance of its Ibnn. 
These are familiar to iill our readers. 

Idle and vagrant in its habits, inis- 
chievous in its propensities, and of little 
Uliliiy either in its carcase or its e?gs, it 
ia tolerant alone for its -jrireeous display 
of plumage, atid the shuwy splendor of 
its aliitudcs. I have kept them many 
years, and every year of my observalicm 
only coafirms in my mind the truth of 
the ancient proverb applied to the Pea- 
cock. " It has the plumage of an angel, 
the voice of a deTil.and mow of a thief." 
They are destructive in the garden, vin- 
dictive and quarrelsome amon^ other 
poultry, without cither (he merit of bra* 
Tery, or the eaergv of defence. Yet after 
all, I like ihera, iliey make such a beau- 
tiful show amon" the poultry, and add to 
the infinite and deli£;htful variety of ani- 
mated creatures, wiih whicii a kind Prov- 
ideoce has blessed our vision. 

L. F. Allen. 

Fur 1^ Jiwicn Agrieattrut. 
FARM-DOGS. 

Thitraay be deemed by many, a small subject; 
but I apprehend in a great many cases, it is in 
practice, found large enough to produce infinite 
miachief and inconvenience. The American peo- 
ple are probably more tnisccllaocoua in the choice 
of their dc^ than any other, and nothing is more 
eommoQ than to Sitd attached toa farm-house, and 
to pretty much every other house too fur (hat mat- 
ter, ia this country, an overgrown and utigainiy 
Boae. Lion, Watch, or Tiger, and in more than 
half the cases, not worth in his whole life the food 
lie eats in a week. In a '-democratic" cuuiury 
Uke ours, it may be thought imperiineat to criticise 
the public taste in the question d' a dog ; but ncv- 
oiheless, as they are usually considered, and in 
frequent instances really are, an indispensable ad- 
junct a! one's establisbment. it may not be amiss 
to ascertain what m truth is ihe best species of 
•nimal for ihe farm. Do not imagine that I am 
t dog-hater, and that these interesting, as well as 
naeful creatures attract none of my esteem. The 
firat live thing ihai I ever owned in early boyhood 
was a puppy, and a faithful and favorite dog has 
been among my companions more or less ever 



But I am by no means an indiscriminate admirer 
of the race. An uncouih brute without breeding I 
detest. No one belter likes a true bred, sagacious 
animal than myself. For guarding purptses large 
doga aie required, and none, perhaps, will better 
mawer than the Newfouodlaud, which unites the 
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generosity, ingenuity, and intetlisrence of the race 

more than almost any other; while the Hound, 
Setter. Pointer, and the numerous kinds i/Spaniels, 



tie affeclion for. Their savage, cruel, and ferocious 
disposition need only be called in requisition when 
the midnight robber or the determined burglar are 
lo be repelled, and for common farm uses are little 
10 be desired. The common cur of the country, run- 
ning ilirough all sizes and gradations, and into the 
limits of almost eveiv other breed, is, on the whole, 
a preitv good animal, aud answers a tolerable pur* 
pose ; but the very best farm-dog I have yet seen, 
is the Terrier. . These are of^eal variety, but tha 
size I prefer is not larger than a fox ; and in aaga- 
city aod fideliry, they are equal to any except the 
Newfouadlana, and in courage Ihey tune no equal. 
To all vermin they have a natural, and most de< 
Rtructive hatred ; nothing escapes their vigilance. 
They see at night nearly as well as the owl, and 
their watchful n ess and wonderful activityaie per- 
petually OD Ihe alert. No buildings need be mfeat- 
ed with rats if they can get under them, nor the 
fields with mice, weazels, polecats, minks, or other 
noxious animals if two «* three of these useful crea- 
tures be near ; for if kepi in pairs, or more, ihey 
will hunt for days (ogetlier. away hy thenuelves, 
and destroy thousands of mischievous depredators. 
For squirrel and rackooo hunting, and duck-shoot- 
ing, ihe rou^h-haired Scotch terrier is equal lo any 
Other; and in a chase, within sight of the game 
few dogs ate their equal. 
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I now own a terrier that I haye bad for five 
years {Mist, raised him from a puppy, not cropped 
either in the ears or tail, for this t detest, and it 
creatly retards their activity for a farm-do^, and I 
have never yet seen his equal. In his labors of 
watchfulness, he is now attended by two of his 
sons of the same stock, and all vermin and mischie- 
vous animals are effeciually kept at a distance. 
Hundreds of racoons, foxes, and minks, have they 
destroyed, besides wfac^e hecatombs of field mice, 
rats, and squirrels. They eat little, are out of the 
way, light, agile, and altogether are the best dog;s 
I know. They are to be found in almost every 
village and principal town in thecountiy ; but care 
should be taken to get those of true breed, or as 
near to it as may be. There are many varieties, 
but the rough-haired, medium sized are the kind I 
prefer. Those who are curious and particular in 
their dogs, need but to try the Terrier, to be con- 
vinced of their value. My old dog, Peterkin, has 
caught many a wounded duck in the broad river in 
fair diving, and swimming with heavy ice running 
in the current, he has nosed out and Killed sevenu 
minks under water, has swam across the Niagara 
where it is half a mile wide, with a strong current, 
time and again, and was never whipped by another 



dog in his life. 



L. F. Allen. 



War ih» AmthcoM Agrieiiitunit. 
SOUTHERN PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

Mr. a. B. Allen : As good plowing is the found- 
ation of good husbandry, ana as it is necessary to 
have good plows to be enabled to do good plowmg, 
I propose to describe a few of those that I have 
met with in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, that you may see how they will compare 
with northem plows, and whether they are the 
best that could be adopted for southern culture. 
The first is the shovel-plow. I refer you to the 
pencil sketch for a view. The figure at A gives 

(Fig. 11.) 




you the plow entire, ready for use ; B gives a front 
view of the iron that occupies the place of a mold- 
board in the northem plow. It is made out of 
wrouffht-iron, in the shape of the blade of an Irish 
shovel, with a loop on the back side for the stock 
to enter. They are generally made by the black- 
nnith on the plantation where they are used. The 
operation is to draw them through the ^ound with 
one horse or mule, tlie plowman holding them in 
an unright position, throwing the dirt both ways, 
mostly to the right hand, or furrow-side of the 
Work. It is pretty much like dragging a cat by 
Ihe tail. Then comes the bull-tongue, made mucn 
like the shovel-plow, except the iron part, which 
IS narrower and thicker, i have seen them from 
4 to 6 inches wide in the widest place, and 1 to 



1 1-2 inches thick, taperin£[ to a point both way% 
looped on the backside to fasten it to the stock ai 
above. It takes its name from its resemblance to 
the tongue of the animal. To plow with it, is a' 
cat-pulling operation. 

The next that I will notice, and perhaps the best 
in use of those manufactured on the plantation, is 
the " Allen plow." This is a wrought-iron plow, 
with mold-board, land-side, and standard and pointy 
all connected, and forming but one piece. The 
mold-board forms an angle of about 40 degrees, 
with a line of the beam, and, in operation, will 
throw the dirt from one to three feet, according to 
the speed of the team. In figure 12 you have a 

(Fig. 12.) 




sketch of one as it stands ready for use. The lamF* 
side is a bar of iron, about 1 to 1 1-2 inches wide, 
and from 1-2 to 3-4 of an inch thick; standard, 
about 1-2 inch by 1 1-4 inches. The mold-board 
is a piece about 1-4 inch in thickness, welded on 
to the standard, without braces, or any other sup- 
port. They are from 6 to 10 inches wide, furrow- 
wise, and are used with one or two horses or 
mules, as the stiffness of the soil may require — 
usually with one mule on sandv lands. It costs 
from three to five dollars, and will last one seasoo. 
This plow, on a sandy soil that is perfectly clean 
and free from weeds or grass roots, does very well^ 
where it is desirable to throw and scatter the 
ground or furrow ; but in a sandy or loamy soil 
that has a coat of vegetable matter to turn under, 
of either sprass or weeds, or for plowing in manure, 
it would be useless for a person who desired the 
work well done. The dan;on plow is the same as 
the Dutch bull-plow of the north, with wooden 
mold-board, and wrought-iron share. I have seen 
but a few of them in use. The Scooter plow, I 
believe, is of the bull-tongue variety. 

Of the cast-iron plows,! find more of Freeborn's 
in use than any other kind ; and although they are 
inferior in form to all of the improved nortnem 
plows, they do fair work on the naked sandy lands 
of the south. They are made in a cheap, rough 
manner, and sold at a low price, which is the heist 
recommendation they could have. 

I have met with very few of the improved north* 
em plows. Those that I have seen are Ruggles, 
Nourse, & Mason's, of Worcester ; and D. Prouty 
& Co.'s, Boston. They are denominated here the 
turning plow, and have earned the same high rep- 
utation that they have at home ; but they are by 
no means in general use. They are, in fact, 
scarcely known. They are only now and then to 
be found in the hands of a planter of enterprise^ 
who has made up his mind to break through pop* 
ular prgudices, discard the exhausting system, 
and bring science in aid of labor, in his agricultui- 
ral pursuits. 

Bamaby & Mooers*s plow is unknown here, ex* 
cept to such as have been in the habit of readinf 
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the agricultural papers, aod seen the accounts of 
the premiums that it ha« won at the various plow- 
ing^matches at the north. I have been exhibiting 
some of them in this city* the past week. They 
are reffarded as an ingemous and useful improre- 
ment, but are said to be too heavy (Na 4) lor the 
lands here. They do not reflect that the resist- 
ance that a plow offers, in bein^ moved through 
the ground, is more the result of shape than weight 
I have no doubt that it will be found, on trial, that 
Bamab)r & Mooers's No. 4, weighing about 120 lbs. 
in fiiU rig, will reauire less power of team to turn 
a given amount ot«arth than ihe Allen plow will ; 
thAt only weighs about 40 or 50 lbs. If I can 
get a tnal of plows here, as I anticipate, I will 
give you the result 

The cultivator is very little in use here. It don't 
seem to be «. favorite at .all, although, properly 
made, it would be a better implement than any 
now used in the cultivation ci com and cotton, ex- 
cept the sweep, which does its work verv much as 
a good cultivator should, and is a useful instru- 



If, during my stay at the -south, I discover any- 
thing that will aid the cause of agriculture, or be 
interesting to your readers, you may hear iiom me 
again. * £. Coenei^l. 

Augusta, Georgia, March 16, 1843. 

In answer to Mr. Hendrickson's inquiries as to 
Ihe manner of obtaining the large crops, for which 
premiums were awaided at the late meeting of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, we do not find 
anything very peculiar in the cultivation. Where 
the land was not naturally rich, it was made so 
by a plentiful use of barnyard manure, and some 
ashes and plaster. Mr. Phelps planted his com in 
hills two feet apart each way ; kept it clear of all 
weeds, and obtained a product of 122 bushels to 
the acre. Of oats, he sowed five bushels to the 
acre, on well-manured land, and obtained 102 
bushels. In the same field, side by side, without 
manure, he got less than 86 bushels on an acre and 
a half; thus demonstrating, even on naturally rich 
land, the benefit of adding fertilizing substances to 
it The same care was used in the cultivation of 
all the other grain, and also of the root crops, and 
the products were uncommonly large. 

Fw the AmerieoK AgricuUmritt. 
CULTIVATION OP CORN IN OHIO. 

Mtddleloym, O., March 1, 1843. 

Me. a. 6. Allen, Dear Sir : In looking pver the 
February Na of your paper, I noticed in the report 
of your State Agricultural Society, an account of 
some extraordinaiY crops of grain, which puts the 
blush upon our tfuckeye twenty-foot cornstalks; 
yet I do not doubt the truth of the statements. 

My object in addressing vou is to learn by what 
process such splendid results have been attained ; 
the land of seed, and the time of sowing ; the 
method of preparation, and the kind of soil Was 



the barley the spring or &11 variety, and how much 
seed was sown per acre ? Oats^the time of sow- 
ing, the kind of seed, and how much pjer acre 1 

As you did me the honor to mention my com 
crop in your paper, contraiy to anticipation, your 
notice has brought me a liberal amount of orders 
for seed ; and I feel under obligation to sive some 
explanation of the process by which I obtained it 
when the common method of selling com was hf 
measure, some aix years since, I planted exclusive- 
ly the laive courd-seed variety, which had a large 
ear, small coo, and deq> grain. It was rough up- 
on the outer ends, and would weigh from 52 to 54 
lbs. per busheL 

The system of selling com by weight being 
established, at 58 lbs. to me bushel, induced me to 
undertake some method of increasing weight as 
well as quantity. I therefore selected, to mix with 
my gourd seed — first, a kind with large ears, lar;^ 
cob, and shallow, flinty grain; seooiid, what is 
termed the flesh-colored variety; third, the real 
flint, weighing 63 lbs. to the bushel ; fourth, the 
larse Virginia yellow. These mixtures were en- 
tirdy different kinds of com, and raised in different 
sections of the country. They were well mixed, 
and my first crop presented rather a motley ap- 
pearance ; the second was uniform. Finally came 
the miqua variety which I now cultivate, with 
small red cob, ana large ears. It is now a reddish 
color, weighing 60 to 61 lbs. per bushel, and yields 
from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, according to soil 
and ctiltivation. 

My metliod of selectinff my seed is as follows : 
During the gathering of the crop, I have attached 
to the tail end of my wa^^ a laige basket, into 
which is deposited the choice of all the ears. My 
method is to save for seed all the ears where there 
is more than one on a stock, as it does add to the 
yield. 

My method of cultivation is, to plow my ground 
as deep as two big horses can tug, with a No. 7 

Slow, commencing the work the latter part of 
larch. I plant without harrowing, as the ^rround 
is more liable to bake and become hard if har- 
rowed, in consequence of heavy spring rains. I 
usually eommence planting about the 15th of 
April, by furrowing out the land the firat way 
with a larsre plow, four or five inches deep, and 
then cross-furrow it with a smaller plow, and not 
so deep, which gives a quantity of mellow earth 
for the com to be covered in. It is furrowed in 
squares, from 4 feet to 4 feet 4 inches, according to 
the quality of the soil. I drop in each hill from 
five to seven grains, and as soon as it is up two or 
three inches, pass through twice in a row with the 
cultivator, in the direction in which it was last 
furrowed ; and, in about a week, pass twice through 
in the contrary direction. And now comes the time 
for thinning out This is done by reducing the 
stiJks in each hill to three or four; and Ithen 
commence plowing. If the com be sufficiently 
large to prevent its being covered by the dirt in 
plowing, 1 throw the furrow toward the com; if 
not, from it. I generally plow my com three or 
four times, and by all means avoid working the 
ground when wet, as it not only injures the 8oil» 
but the crop. 
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The Kenilworth piss yon imported for me are 
coming out beyond all expectation; and when I 
shall have had time to make a cross with 
them and Windsor Castle, and some of our great 
Miamies, I can produce something that will aston- 
ish the natives of the empire State quite sls much 
as we of the Miami valley have been stirred up 
with Mr. Phelps's 102 bushels of oats per acre. 
Yours, &c> R. H. Hbndrickson. 



CULTIVATION OT COTTON^No. 1. 

Log Hall, Miss., March 9, 1843. 

A. 6. Allen, Esq. — Sm : I propose giving you 
a series of articles on the cultivation of cotton, go- 
ing over the whole matter, from plowing to sow- 
ing, picking and baling. I assure you, I undertake 
the matter with a degree of reluctance, not usual 
to me in such matters. This reluctance must not 
be attributable to any want of desire, but more 
from the fear, that I can not make the matter of 
that interest that is expected of roe. I can say, 
there is a satis&ction in giving my aid to you m 
your exertions, as also in having a fair chance to 
talk to my brother chip. Dr. Cloud. 

In the first place I assure Dr. C, and all others 
whom it may concern, that I do practise to the 
letter the plan I point out, and that there are many 
others who pursue the same, in all its minutiee ; 
we may not cultivate every year each field of cot- 
ton precisely alike, nor do I think it is desirable 
that the science of fimning should ever be reduced 
to a mere trade, as catting braces, or making sash. 
Individuals following &rming, may have a general 
outline of proceeding usually pursued, but subject 
to variations according to the season, time of plant- 
ing, and ordinary health or casualties. As an in- 
stance ; last season I had cleaned over the first 
time, nearly 40 acres of cotton, and after commen- 
cing another field, I thought it best to return to this 
with plows and hoes, to give earth to the plant ; 
a few days of quite cold weather having threaten- 
ed, as I feared, the life of the cotton. Had I con- 
tinued in the routine of putting in order in rotation, 
I think I might have lost that portion of my crop ; 
whereas, the light earth protected it, and such 
changes must continualty occur. 

Forced firom want of patients to quit the " pjill 
tile,'* and give up the ''spatula,** I necessarily 
sought the field, and having given it my entire at- 
tention, it appears to me that the mode I pursue 
is so much a matter of course, that I see nothing 
either bordering on a " degree of perfection'* or 
worthy of applause ; and from this feeling I am 
induced to think, that my brother chip nas an 
overseer, and enjoys ** otium cum diffnitate,** or as 
we farmers say, ''lives easv.** Xmless I could 
give as much interest as otners have by a " first 
trip to mill,*' or one's " first dinner in New Orleans," 
1 can not see that a mere talk of one's course mer- 
its much thanks. 

In remarking upon the " dilapidated appearance 
which almost every cotton plantation, of but a half 
dozen years' standing, presents to the eye, sicken- 
ing under this blighting influence,*' (see Dr. C's. 
article, last paragraph page 192, Vol IIL Cultiva- 



tor), alluding to ** the system of culture" and 
"meager accruing profits," &c; I think he is 
rather severe. It is certainly htte for the discoT* 
ery to be made, that the system contains within 
, itself, " the elements of certain destruction," and 
strange that the poor patient has survived 50 years 
with this disease within its bosom. So fiir fraat 
this being the case, as &r as my experience goes, 
we now make a larger per hand crop than former* 
ly. I well remember hearing of a crop of 8 bales 
per hand, much bragged of m 1831, tnrough this 
whole region ; whereas, this has since been equal- 
led with an abundance of com and pork, and no 
talk of it at that The language of Dr. Cloud 
when on this branch of his subject, sounds rather 
like that ^eat, little dandy, Dickens, iu his " Notes," 
&c ; and if vour readers will refer back to the 
time, when nirmers were careless in your region 
of our country, they will find that other cause ex* 
ists for it than cotton. 

I think the noode of cultivation can be improved, 
and I think Dr. C. has touched the ri^ht key, but 
I think also, that there is more fault m the desire 
of making large crops, than in the system of fiirm* 
ing, unless he considers it a part of the system; 
and if he does, he only adds fuel to the fire ; that 
is now (according to his opinion) wasting his patient 
away. The fond hope of making 5,989 pounds of 
seed cotton, would run us alt mad — ^we would not 
take time to cook— Sunday would be in name, and 
our nights would be turned to day, if burning 
cane in the cotton-fields, could make^ light enough 
by which to work. Our peculiar crop requires 
the whole year to get it available, if a large crop. 
One of my neighbors is now really absent, selling 
his last crop, while his hands are planting this 
crop (not cotton, but com, &c.) ; we therefore have 
not the leisure to improve. Y et even with all this, 
I have seen gulleys, dilapidated fences, and scratch- 
ing the surface; m short, bad fanning elsewhere* 
than in the cotton re^on ; and I believe the same 
cause exists, viz., either indolence, or too great 
anxiety to accumulate property, instead of taking 
proper care of that already secured. I may be ex- 
pected to give my prescription, difieriiig as I do 
from Dr. C., as to the best mode of eradicating the 
evil ; for I acknowledge there is an evil, but mink 
it inherent in roan, not in the cotton-planter, nor in 
working 8 to 10 acres of cotton per hand, instead 
of 4 or 5. The evil is, or rather the evils are, 
plarUing for too large a crop, not cultivating ; and 
throwing away the farmer s best jewel — his ma- 
nure, ff I am right in pointing out the disease, 
the remedy is at once apparent ; cultivate for a 
less crop, cultivate well ; save all manure, and add 
to it, as a part of the regular business of every 
farm. Which farmer gets on best—the one who 
clears a very small amount, yet in a series of years 
is possessed of as much effective force as him who 
makes the greatest possible exertion, and wean 
out his land, and diminishes his force ? 

I would rather induce our brethren, by persuft* 
sion, to keep all things about them in good order* 
than to cast them off, as entirely lost The timet 
are as bad on the grain-grower and pork-producer* 
as on us ; their profits must be ** meager' indeed, 
and we should, in looking around, reflect on 38 
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cents for wheat, 3 ceaU for bacon, 16 cents for 
com, and the latter tV^o brought from seyeral hun- 
•dred miles. Can we complam at 5 cents for cot- 
ton ? should we despair ? We are makinff abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and if our farmers 
will but eive up the idea of amassing fortunes for 
their children, and learn them to work, instead of 
reading Blackstone, or feeling pulses with kid 
gloves on, I doubt not, in a very few years, even 
with this same mode of culture, we will see grass- 
plots, flowers and shrubbery ; hear the sweet mu- 
sic of the spinning-wheel, lowing of herds, tinkling 
of bells, and taste of the delights of social life. 

I am done with my preface now, and assure 
you, I have no unkind feeling, being only desirous 
<o defend my calling, and as no one seemed willing 
to do so, I have wntured thus far. 1 am, yours, &c., 

M. W. Philips, 



REMEDY FOR HA.RD TIMES. 

We have been asked repeatedly to give our 
views at length, upon the present state of the 
country, but we have thought proper, thus &r to 
forUnur. We fear that we mi^ht be accused of a 

talitical bias, foreign to the object of this paper, 
till we think it legitimateljr within the scope of 
«n agricultural journal, to give such views from 
time to time of the state of the nation as will tend 
especially to promote the interests of the farmers, 
and if we could depend upon our readers looking 
upon these subjects in the broad national view in 
which it should be our aim to place them, we 
should henceforward feel less hesitation in entering 
upon their discussion. 

From a letter recently received from Thomas B. 
Stevenson, Esq., late editor of the Kentucky Farm- 
er, and now of the Commonwealth, we quote a 
paragraph. Here is the best remedy for hard 
times that we know of, and if all states will go 
and do likewise, there will soon be an end of them. 
** The people of Kentucky are righting up in pecu- 
niary matters rapidly. The crisis is past. We 
are ouying nothing and selling a good deal, though 
at low rates. Exchange on the east is in our favor. 
Not only have we stopped buying foreign goods, 
but our people are returning to the old time-honor- 
ed practice of manufacturing domestics by house- 
hold industry. The wheel has lain idle lor some 
years, but it is buzzing away now. Hemp, flax, 
linens, jeans, linseys, woollens, &c., the product of 
&mily looms, are substituted for foreign goods." 

As the following commtmicaticHi comes from one 
of much personal experience in sheep-breeding, 
after due consideration, the subject seems so im- 
portant, we have concluded to admit the article into 
oar columns. Our correspondent will perceive 
now, that two numbers of the promised essays on 
fine-wooUed " Sheep Husbandry" have already ap- 
peared. Ill health of the intended writer has pre- 
vented the promised series on niiddle-wooUed 
flocks. We hope, however, to be favored with 
them 800IL 



SHEEP, PAULAR MERINOS. 

To THE EnrroR of the American AoRicuLTirR* 
1ST — Sm : I am a reader of your paper, and always 
much interested by what you nave to say about 
farm stock, more especially sheep, with which 'I 
have been conversant to a greater or less extent 
for a long time, commencing about thirty years 
since, when I first became a sheep owner. 

It is an admitted fact, that the nne-woolled flocks 
of the United States are sadly deteriorated, indeed, 
nearly ** run out," so much so as to be ftir less pro- 
fitable as regards weight of fleece, &Cm than former- 
ly in the days of the old-fashioned Merino sheep, 
when they were in their glory, before the unfortu- 
nate introduction of the delicate Stucon race, the 
cross of which ruined all the best Merino flocks of 
this country. How to regain or restore their lost 
excellence, is the Question^ A good available 
method of obtaining that important result, would be 
truly a desideratum ; and he who should be able to 
point it out and bring it within the reach of the 
mrmers and wool-growers of our cotmtry, would be 
a public benefactor. 

In your article on '^ Sheep Husbandry," at page 
159, df Vol. I. of the Agriculturist, you recommend 
where wool is the object, the use of Paular, and of 
Rambouillet Merino rams. As to Paular bucks, 
it strikes me that you mi^ht, for any practical pur- 
poses, just as well have advised a cross of the fabu- 
lous unicorn, for it would be just as easy to find the 
one as the other at the present time in the United 
States ; for depend upon it, there is no such thing 
now exbting, as a Paular buck^ nor anything de- 
serving the name in the whole country. Your reo- 
onimendation, however, as to the rams, was cer- 
tainly a good one, if such sheep as you named 
could be found in the country ; but there lay the 
difficulty, as I had reason to know, for I have for- 
merly taken no little trouble to investigate the mat- 
ter, and with uniform results. When the wool- 
growers generally had discovered their error, in 
adopting the delicate and light-fleeced Saxons, and 
would have retumed to the hardy and more profit- 
able old-fashioned Merinos, many persons in vari- 
ous parts of the country claimed tnen, as they do 
nou7, to have the true sort, ** the real Simon Pure," 
and some of them doubtless honestly believed they 
had, — ^but they were mistaken. I have myself 
gone fifreat distances to find the right sort, and 
have been invariably disappointed. Sometimes 
formerly, I have been induced by the strongest 
representations and assurances, to purchase such 
as were said to be pure Merinos beyond any doubt, 
but always found afterward, that it was a mistake 
as to their being pure old Merinos. The experi- 
ence of many other persons, some of the best Judg- 
es in the whole country, will confirm what I say. 
The fact is, that for quite a number of years past, 
there were none of the old Merinos, in the whole 
country, strange as it may seem, not one remain- 
ing of* unquestionable purity of blood, none that 
could be relied on. The only exception note 
to be foimd, the public are indebted to you for 
their knowledge ot, (and I cheerfully acknowledge 
my own obligation to you for it) ; I refer to ine 
small breediiig flock of pure Mermos at Hartford^ 
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Connecticut, lately imported from the royal Ram- 
lM>uiUet flock, which you discovered and reported 
in yoar September number. That importa- 
tion of pure fresh Merino blood, I look upon as be- 
ing opportune and of sreat ralue and importance to 
die whole country, iC as will doubtless be the case, 
the growing of fijie wool is hereafWr to be an ob- 
ject of consequence and of profit in the United 
States. 

I observed with some interest and curiosity, a 
notice which you gave in your August number, 
that you had received a letter from a correspond- 
ent with specimens of Merino wool, and a portrait 
of a Paular buck, which *' you should give m your 
next.'* I was curious to see what sort of a Paular 
buck it would prove to be, and accordingly looked 
for it in your September number, where at page 
178 I found the promised letter of Mr. Jewett of 
Vermont, but not the portrait of the Paular buck. 
But I suppose that we have probably seen in the 
Auorust number of the Albany Cultivator, the por- 
trait referred to. Being without information from 
Mr. L as to the pedigree of his buck, and how he 
was bred, we can not decide what he is, but tokat- 
ever else that ram may be, I will venture the opin- 
ion that he is certainly not a Pattlur. Such use 
cf the fair name of the Paulars is beyond all ques- 
tion libellous, though perhaps not actionable in 
the Vermont courts of^ law. Sheep, as well as 
other things, should be called by their right names, 
though in justice to Mr. Jewett, I would disclaim 
imputing to him anything like unfairness of inten- 
tion, in selecting a popuUr specific name for his 
sheep. 

But a single glatt<^ at the portrait of the buck, 
or the slightest examination of his fleece, would be 
sufficient to settle the question, not onlv that he is 
not a Paular (unless greatly changed or aeteriorated 
from the original), but would sdso authorize the 
belief that he is not a pure bred Merino of any 
sort, but a mongrel sheep of some kind or other, 
very likely havmg a cross of some sort of large 
English sneep just by way of "improvement," 
though, if so, doubtless it was without the knowl- 
edge of the present owner, and prior to his posses- 
sion of the blood. It would take mucl\ to satisfy 
me that this is not the case, — ^but however that 
may be, I am well assured that the ram is not a 
fl^enuine Paular, for if we mayr rely at all on the 
niithfulness of the portrait, or jud^e by the quality 
of his fleece, he is eminently destitute of some ot 
the most essential characteristics and distinctive 
peculiarities of the Paular sheep, which are distin- 
guished among other things, by a greater and more 
evident degree of throaliness than any other flock 
of Merinos in all Spain. Their fleece is also among 
the finest and best of all the choice travelling flocks 
of Spain; so much so, that for many years the ex- 
portation of the Paular wool from Spain was strict- 
ly prohibited, the whole of rt beins retained for the 
use of the royal manufiictory of cloths, at Ghiada* 
laxara. Yet Mr. Jewett, in his letter accomnany- 
ing the portrait of his buck in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor for August last, speaks thus doubtioigly as to 
the quality of the wool. He says (to Quote his 
own words) : " The wool from these Paular Meri- 
nos is not as fine as some other varieties, but I 



think they should be classed among the finthwoolled 
sheep.^ 

w hen, let me ask, was there ever heard before, 
a doubt whether the Paulars would take rank, and 
^high rank too, among the fine- wool led sheep? 
But after seeing the fleece of his (so-called^ Paukr 
buck, no one will wonder that Mr. J. should speak 
doubtinc^ly on the subject. If his ram was a dpe* 
cimen, he might well doubt. We have no sort of 
doubt about it ; we say unhesitatingly that such 
wool as that of the ram above spoken of, is not en- 
titled to be classed among the fine wools, nor shocdd 
the ancient and most highly valuable Paular Me- 
rino race, be discredited by such use of its name — 
for assuredly the fleece of the Vermont ram in ques- 
tion, is no more like the real Paular wool of Spain, 
than it is like the South Down or some other of 
the harsh* kinds of English wool, which it some- 
what resembles. 

Pardon the unintended length of my ** Paular** 
lucubrations, and believe me. 

Yours, faithfully, 

£XAHIIIEB. 

New York, Feb. 28/A, 1843. 

P. S. What has become of the promised '' £•• 
says^ on sheep, which, in your preface to your own 
article on Sheep Husbandry in your August num- 
ber, you told us you were in daily expectation of 
receiving from two of your valued frienas ? Surely 
they have not both disappointed you, or have we 
already had the said essays, ana digested them 
<* without knowing when good cometh?" Af^er 
such a flourish of trumpets, we expected something 
not only instructive, but interesting, though upon 
an old subject. In all other respects, I thmk your 
journal and its editors have not ciily redeemed thdr 
promises, but fully met public expiectatioo. 



For the Awuficmi JkgriaiUmitt. 
CULTIVATION OF MADDER.— No. I. 

The great depression in every kind of a^cui* 
tural produce, makes it the duty of patriotic citi- 
zens to point out any new vegetable products 
wanting m the practical arts. Of these tnere are 
some five or six, hitherto imported from foreign 
countries, that can just as well be grown by our 
farmers as by foreigners. These are madder, Inr 
digo, Sicilian sumach {rhus coriaria), Italian su- 
mach {rhus colinus), weld (resida lutiola), and 
woad. 

I undertook to bring these articles to the atten- 
tion of our agriculturists some fifteen years since, 
but the then high price of produce paralyzed the 
effort. I will again bring them to their notice, 
and I hope with better efiect. Gibson quotes a 
wise maxim from the Zendavesta. '*He who 
sows the ground with care and diligence, acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit, than he could 
gam by a repetition of ten thousand prayers. ** 

I shall in this article treat of the cultivation of 
madder. The consumption of it is very large, and 
would require many thousands of acres to supply 

• NoTB.— Wemast eiplaia that the term " hanh" by 
our correspondent, U not used here in an invidiouSi but a 
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the home market I believe the cultivation of 
madder has beeo successfully prosecuted on a 
small scale, in the neighborhood of Utica, State of 
New York, for some years past About the year 
1816, 1 bought some dried roots in the market of 
Cynthiana, Kentucky, that I found of veiy good 
quality. I have tested some roots brought from 
South America, where, I am informed, it grows 
wild, and it proved superior to any European mad- 
der I efer used. Mrs. Madison made a report to 
the Philosophical Societjr of Philadelphia, many 
years since, on madder raised under her direction, 
and the report was accompanied with a sample of 
cotton dyed an Adrianople red, that has never been 
exceeded in color by any European dyer. 

D. Amboumey informs us that the roots taken 
from the ground and washed, will, by using four 
pounds for one, produce ail the effect of the best 
prepared. This fact is highly important to manu- 
facturers, as it points out to them an easy and 
cheap way of obtaining the article for their own 
consumption, at less tnan half the price paid by 
them for the forei^ article. 

These facts wfll prove incontestably, that our 
soil and climate are admirably adapted for the cul- 
tivation of madder. The only impediment to our 
success lies in the fact that it requires from two 
to three years to realize a crop, and our farmers 
are ever impatient for quick returns. I shall com- 
mence by describing the mode of culture, and then 
give the process of drying and grinding for distant 
markets. 

Preparation for the Cro?. — ^It will be neces- 
sary to plow the land deeply for madder, before 
the winter, into high ridges, in order that it may 
be exposed to the action and influence of the frosts 
and tne atmosphere. Early in the spring, these 
ridges should be wdl harrowed down by a heavy 
long-tined harrow, and then plowed aeain in the 
contrary direction to a good depth ; and after this, 
when the land is not perfectly clean from weeds, 
or not rendered sufficiently fine and mellow, an- 
other plowing and another harrowing should be 
given. In the last operation, the ground should 
always be left in as level and even a state as pos- 
sible. It is then ready for the reception of the 
plants. 

SowiNG AND PLAMmffG. — The sets or plants may 
then be obtained either by sowing the seeds upon 
a bed of earth which is rich, and made perfectly 
fine by digging and raking in the spring, and then 
lightly covering it, or from offsets or suckers from 
the old plants. In the first method, on the plants 
appearing, they should be made perfectly clean by 
weeding, and to be set out at ihe distance of three 
inches m the beds by the hoe; in this way, by 
keepinff the ground quite clean and well stirred 
about ue plants, they will be ready to set out in 
the second autumn, though it will Be mostly bet- 
ter to defer the business till spring. It requires 
about thirty thousand plants for setting an acre of 
land. The most suitable time for takin? the sets 
is shown by the plants having attained the height 
of ten or twelve mches from the ground, and the 
suckers having thrown out fibrous roots from their 
bottoms. This may be seen by drawing up a few 
of the plants, and usually about the latter end of 



May or beginning of June. Besides, it is necessary 
that the sets shul have formed root-fibres at the 
bottoms, before they are removed, as where that 
is not the case, they never succeed welL 

The land bebg prepared as directed, and the 
plants provided, a sufficient number of laborers are 
to be employed, that the work may be performed 
as expeditiously as possible^ In taking off the 
sets much care is necessary not to injure them. 
The number of plants that can be set in a short 
time should be taken up at once. They should be 
prepared by having a third part of their tops cut 
off. A sort of thin batter should be made by mix- 
ing good vegetable mould and water well together, 
and as madder roots contain a large portion of free 
potash, I would recommend an i^dition of half a 
pound of potash to the batter used for the shoots, 
for every nve potmds of fine mould ; and this first 
dissolved in tne water before mixing with the 
mould. Into this batter the roots and the sets 
should be well dipped before they are placed in 
the earth, as by this means the necessity of water- 
ing the plants afterward is prevented. This work 
is executed by a person before the planting com* 
mences. Two otners are employed afterward in 
distributing the plants, so as to be convenient for 
putting them into the ground. 

These sets, after the land has been formed into 
beds, five feet in breadth, with two feet between 
each for intervals, are put in by means of a line 
and a dibble, beginning at a distance of six inches 
from the outside, and setting a row of plants at a 
distance of five, six, or more inches from each other ; 
then removing the line two feet farther on them, 
and putting in another row, a6d so on, till the bed 
is finished. In this way each bed contains three 
rows of plants, at two feet distance each. 

After Cultivation. — As some of the plants are 
liable to die soon after the work has been perform- 
ed, it is necessary, in the course of two or three 
weeks, to look over the ground, and put fresh vig- 
orous plants in the places where the others have 
been aestroyed. 

It is of the greatest consequence to the growth, 
that it be kept perfectly clean from we^s, and 
that the mould be occasionally stirred about the 
shoots of the plants. 

The insect about which our correspondent in- 
quires below, was formerly quite common and 
very destructive among our conservatories in this 
city and Philadelphia, and we are indebted to Mr. 
George C. Thorbum for the following remedy, 
which has invariably proved effectual here. 

Wash the whole of the bark and branches of the 
orange-trees with a strong decoction of ley and soft 
soap. Apply it with a stiff finger-nail or other con* 
vejuent brush, manageable with the hand ; aAer 
which, syringe the tree freely with clear water 
through a powerful green-house hand syringe. By 
continuing the syringing two or three dmes a day for 
a week, you will get completely clear of them ; and 
by an occasional syringing, they will never again be 
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troablesome. These insects, as well as the red 
spider, are efiectually routed by free watering of 
the leares and bark cf the orange trees. 

For ih$ Aaurietm Agrieultunsi. 
REMEDY FOR THE COCUS ON ORANGE TREES. 

Si. Augustine, East Florida, March 8, 1842. 

To THE Editor of the Anericam Agriculturist, 
Sir : I am now cultivating a somewhat extensive 
grove of orange trees in tliis city and vicinity, and 
am very desirous to obtain information from you, 
as to an effectual antidote for a verv destructive 
little insect, called the cocus, which nas been for 
the last two or three years injuring, and nearly 
destroying, ia some cases, our orange trees. I send 
you enclosed a piece of the orange bark, covered 
with the insect It inhabits the Ion? shell or house 
adherins to the bark, and is so small as to be im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, but is seen h^ the 
magnifying glass in great numbers and in lively 
mood, in the m<Hiths uf April and May. They 
multiply very rapidly, till they coverall the smaller 
branches of the orange and its leaves, and soon kill 
the upper parts of the tree. They threaten the 
entire loss of this our most valuable production, 
(just recovering now from ihe great frost of 1835,) 
unless we can find a remedy. 

We have thrown dry ashes and lime over the 
trees when wet, — ^whitewashed, and once applied 
whale-oil soap, at the rate of 2) lbs. to 16 gallons 
of water, and in some cases, have added to the 
wash 2i lbs. sulphur and 2i oz. nux vomica. None 
of these applications seem to be effectual except 
the last, which had some influence in checking 
them. You will confer a favor on me and on this 
whole community, as well as South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the West Indies, (for they all suffer 
from the same insect,) if you can give us informa- 
tion of an efficacious remedy ; and in return for 
such, we should no doubt soon be able to send to 
you fort^ shiploads of our most delicious and valu- 
able fnut. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Franklin Y. Vail. 



J^ the Amnietm AgrienUwrist, 

STANDARD OF CHARACTER FOR PRIZE 

CATTLE. 

Mr. Edctor — Sir : It is generally understood, I 
believe, that the object of offering prizes for the 
best stock, by the State Agricultural Society, is to 
collect together animals from different sections and 
from different herds, that a comparison may be made 
by placing them side by side, that their merits or 
demerits may be fairly tested. A farmer, livinj^ in 
a remote section and not in the habit of visitmg, 
except in his immediate vicinity, may suppose 
that ne possesses the finest animals in the country, 
which is very natural, as he has probably never 
seen any better or perhaps equal, and his being 
much superior to those of his neighbors, he rests 
perfectly contented. This I consider a very dan- 
l^ous situation for a breeder lo be placed m. It 
18 only by comparison that his eyes will be opened, 



or that he can be convinced of his error; when by 
ocular demonstration, the defects of his nnimalii 
will be so apparent, that he will return home with 
a determinauon to improve, until he shall arrive 
at the acme of excellence. 

These exhibitions are a school for the novice, 
the young, and inexperienced. Here they not only 
find some of the best animals in the state, but they 
meet gentlemen from all parts, interested in the 
same pursuit, hear the different opinions, and see 
the good and bad points pointed out, which per- 
haps heretofore fiad escaped their notice. 

And now let me ask, how many of those persom 
generally selected as judges of stock, know what 
points are necessary to constitute a perfect animal, or 
one that approaches nearest ? I must confess my 
own iterance, and seek for information. At present, 
there is no rule or criterion for the government of 
the committee, and they are left to decide accord- 
ing to their whim or caprice. We want enlishten- 
inent on that subject ; and for that purpose I coin- 
cide with the suggestion you made, pace 140, Vol. 
I. of your paper, that the *ichairman of each com- 
mittee mount the rostrum, the animal or manufac- 
tured article be brooght out before the public, and 
then the explanations for their deciaioos be set 
forth at large." 

'* What a school would this be to the risinf and 
ay to the risen {generation. A person mi^ht learn 
more by attendmg one such day's exhibition and 
explanation, than from studying books, and plates, 
and animals, unaided by the opinions of others, for 
a month." 

As the awards and the reports are now made 
out, we are left in the dark, and drive home our 
animal, without knowing whv he was or was not 
successful. The writer speaks feelingly on this 
subject, as he exhibited an animal last fall, in the 
first class of bulls, to which was awarded the 
third premium. One of the committee was asked 
where his bad points were, or why he was 
placed third ? The answer was, that his head was 
short, and his horns a little too long! Now this 
was news to me, and my eyes were opened, for I 
must confess I had not noticed it before ; and I re- 
turned home with a determination, that if ever I 
exhibited him again, I would saw off his homs : 
but this or someihioff else so affected the animal, 
that he sickened and died in less than one month 
afterward ! 

At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, in January last, the writer caued 
attention to the propriety of ** erecting a standard 
of character for every class d* stock to be exhibited 
hereafter for prizes ; and also a standard of form, 
and every pomt necessary to constitute a perfect 
animal, to be noticed according to its influence in 
the decision of the judges." 

This excited considemble interest, and some de- 
bate as to the manner in which it could be effected, 
and finally resulted in the following resolution 
offered by Mr. Rotch: 

"Resolved, that the executive committee be 
requested to call a meeting of breeders, at such 
time and place as thev may deem proper, for the 
purpose of discussing tne different points of merit 
u domestic animals, with a view of axriring mt 
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some definite opinioQ as to the points most desir- 
able to be attained in breeding." 

As this subject is not only a very interesting but 
a Yery important one, and requires some a^tation, 
I am induced to throw out the foHowiuj^ hmts, and 
solicit others to give their ideas and opmions upon 
it. 

We will suppose, for example, that the follow- 
ing should be agreed on as the points of homed 
cattle for comparison, and that the animal com- 
bining or possessing the greatest number of these 
points, shall be deemed most meritorious. 

1. Head small with a briijht and prominent eye. 

2. Horns small and tapermg. 

3. Neck small at the junction with the head, and 
gradually thickemng to the shoulders. 

4. Brisket broad, deep, and projecting well for- 

ward. 

5. Shoulders full and no hollow behind them. 

6. Body deep, round, and capacious ; back straight. 

7. Loins broad, and wide between the hips. 

8. Legs short, full, and muscular above the knee 
— small below. 

9. Flanks well let down. 

10. Tail set on even with the line of the back, 
small and tapering to the end. 

11. Broad in the twist, and if a cow, large milk 
veins and capacious udder. 

12. Though last, not least, sofl silky hair, thin 
skin, and good handling of the flesh. 

Other points might be given, but the above will 
exemplify my ideas on the subject. 

Truly yours, 

C. N. Bembnt. 
Three Hills Farm, March, 1843. 



The soil in the country from which the letter 
below is dated, and in fact, in quite a district of 
country around, is exceedingly fertile, and some- 
what peculiar. It is found, upon strict analysis, 
to be totallv destitute of silex; plows, conse- 
quently, of tlie least roughness of mould-board, 
clog badly in the soil, and do their work imper- 
fectly. Wrought-iron shares, polished in the finest 
manner, are most used, and found to work easiest 
and best We make these observations, in order 
that Mr. Williams may be properly understood by 
those settled on different soils, where a rough cast- 
iron plow works as well as any other. 

For tA« Amtrietoi Agrieuituntt. 
A WORD ON KENTUCKY PLOWING. 

Centrewlle, Ky,, March 2Q, 1843. 

Let the plow be the best that can be had, one 
that runs steady and deep, freeing itself well from 
the mould, and casting off all litter and stubble 
with ease. The rounded plow is the best in use 
here — the diamond next. No plow can work well 
if it is not as bright as a dollar, and one that will 
not become bright is a nuisance. Let the team 
be strong and steady, in good heart, and true to 
the rein. Do not use double trees (they are too 
heavy) or chain stretchers. Use tne stretcher 
made from rod iron, having an eye in the centre, 
bj a twist in the rod, to receive the clevis, and a 
link at each end for the cross piece. This enables 



the plowman to give his team as short a draught 
as is desirable. Do not plow in depth less than 
four inches, and as much deeper as the plow and 
team will work. Let there be no stops in the 
labor, except such as necessarily occur and such as 
can not be prevented. A team properly cared for, 
will keep in heart tlirough the plowmg season, 
with three rests in a day, and these are necessary, 
and no more. One at mid-day to water, feed, 
and curry ; one at mid-moraing to water ; and one 
at mid-evening for same purpose. These last are 
positively necessary in warm weather, but need 
not occupy more than fifteen minutes. The plow- 
man should always hold his plow steadily and 
walk in the furrow. 

Plow from the middle of the land out The 
usual mode is to plow from the out edge of the 
land to the middle. In plowing from the middle^ 
nuty the team must at each end be turned to the 
rifht. In following this course two things are 
gained : 1. The team has firm ground bn which to 
turn, and is not fatigued by having plowed land to 
turn on. 2. The plowed land is not trampled by 
the team beins; turned on it. In plowinc^ from the 
out edge of the land to tJie middle, the team is 
unnecessarily fatigued by turning on plowed land, 
and the plowed land is so much trampled as to re- 
quire a second plowing. Try this ; if you have 
not heretofore practised it, it will be awkward at 
first, perhaps, but when you adopt it once, you will 
not be apt to abandon it. Tnese remarks have 
reference to stubble land, not to sod, — though to 
some extent they are applicable to sod land. 

Geo. W. Williams. 



For the American AgricuUitriH, 
HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

DuRiiro the post month, there has been mnch wet 
weather, and the ground having become fully satur- 
ated, vegetation is advancing with great rapidity. 
Those, therefore, who may not have had opportunity 
or leisure to attend to the suggestions of last month's 
calendar, will be compelled now to redouble their ex- 
ertions. 

Kitchen Garden. — ^In the fore part of this month 
all the early cucumbers, melons, cabbages, caulifiowerSy 
lettuce, radishes, &c., which have not been taken out 
of the hot bed, should be removed and transplanted 
into the open ground. 

The Seeds.— All kinds of table vegetables, snch as 
peas, beans, beets, onions, parsnips, carrots, and esculent 
herbs, should be sown early. Tomatoes, egg-plants, 
peppers, &c., can also be planted out. 

Fruit Garden and Nxtrserv.— All kinds of fruit 
and forest trees and shrubs that have not leaved out, 
should be transplanted immediately. Spring inocula- 
ting may still be performed in the early part of the 
month. Strawberry beds may also be planted out, and 
the suggestions in the April calendar for pruning be 
observed. 

Ornamental Grounds. — ^The borders of the flower 
garden should be finished, and perennial herbaceous 
plants transplanted. Sow seeds of autumnal flowers 
in seed beds, to he transplanted at a future time. Set 
out hox edging early in the month, or it will be liable 
to suflfer from the drought. Trim hedges and shrubs. 
Give the lawns and pleasure grounds a top dressing of 
ashes or stable manure, and put the gravel walks and 
carriage ways in order. 8. B. Pabsons. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By (he Steam-packet Brilannia we hire our files of 
Earopean jounuils up to Lbe 4th or April. 

Xarluli.—Cotloa, 60,243 bolea had been received 
al Havre, 200,000 Bl Liverpool during Msrcti, yet 
oolwithstiindiBg this lar((e quantity and ihe great ei- 
ce9s of importation into these porta over thai of lost 
year, the price hai slightly od vanced nilhia il fev days, 
and il ia the general opinion thnl it can not go lower. 
The week previons to the sailini of the packet, 23,000 
bales out of the large sales had been taken on apccn- 
lalioo. Grain and I'lour still continue dull. Pot and 
PeerL aihea were brisk. Lead dull— Turpentine ditB- 
cult of sale — in Provisions a laige business was doing, 
nnd mare extensive soles looked foi (he present month. 



Checw rather relrosjiading. Tobacco no material 
change. Tallow higher. Upon the whole, a decided 
improvement had taken place in trade, and a continued 
increue of Comiiiercial prosperity is predicted. 

JUbiuy. — There is no change in fiscal afiairs since 
our last, and capitalists find much dilQcuIly in invest- 
ing their money, even at the lowest ratej of interest. 
The Britannia has brought out upward of a million and 
a half of gold. 

Tlu Cont Lav$.—Tie British Go veinmcn I proposes 
to introduce a bill on (his subject after Easter, which 
will probably be quite as favorable. If not more so, 
than (he present tarilT. In the meanwhile, all manu- 
factured flour in Canada from grain grown in tlie 
United States, ia received in England at (he luwcsl 
duties as colonial prodoee. 

We present to our readers a front view of Newstcad 



NEwsrEAD Abbet. — (Pro. 13.) 



StaioflltilaULoTiByTtm. 



Abbey, the late residence of the celebrated poet, Lord 
ByroD. We look upon this building as a rare gem of 
aichitectnre, nnd well worth the study of country gen- 
tlemen in the United States, who wish to build on 
ratheraneitended scale. The front, partly enveloped in 
the " ever ivy green," is at once noble, rich, and bean- 
lifut, and can not but command admiration. Byron 
deseribedthe Abbey, as 



<i An old Mi 
StiU older IL. 
Mixed (kithic. 






happy valjey, 

Btathg Cotttrvataria. — By meaiu of* (tove 1 fbot 
6 inches square, and 3 ftet 9 inehea in height, and two 
copper cytinden of ths sune dimemioM, eontataing 
boiling water, a conservatory 67 feet long, 27 feet 
wide, and 21 fM higli, is sufficiently well boiled, with 
n consumption of o^y one btishel of coke per day. 

PaalaurM Imptnaiit. — This beantiftil shmb hat 
proved inffidenli^ kuriy in Puii to itnad tht wi 



and it flowered in April. The flowers are of a fint 
bine, somewhat like those of Gloxinia Canlucau, and 
(hey have on ^reeable smell like those of the PkUa- 
dtphitu. It has become so abandont now, thai the 
price has fallen from 5 guineas to 2t. &<. It is said 
that commercial gardeners have made more money by 
it, (ban from any other plant known. 

Atnurki M Mc Joytv ottl o/ C<ni<<<riu, sad f As An- 
pmsmmt of Churtti-Yardt ; forming an octavo pam- 
phlet of 130 pages, with above 60 engravings, ht* 
recently bean published by Mr. London. It i« a work 
weU warthy the attentive perasal of (be AmerieaD 
leader, for •sapeoide,weaT«Blianiefullydefiaientina 
jwoper care irf'theae sacred gnnads. 

ToprtvaU Mia from rftstrejrnig Kir^-sotm peat.— 
Tnke a few Hnall slices of bread, and dnti a tittle ai- 
senie on them. Place these slice* an diflerent paiti 
when the peas are sown, and cover them over with 
pots or anytliing, so that nolhiag bnl the mica can get 
to tbe bread. 

We think this would bt as eiodlcBt pbm to adopt 
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to destroy miee m the winter harboring round fruit- 
trees. 

Use of Charcmi in t/u Cvliurt of PiaiUs. — Almost 
every foreign agricultural publication that we take up 
is teeming with articles upon this subject, and from 
numerous experiments by the Abbe Piceone, he proves it 
without doubt an efficacious manure. It consists 
principally of ozyde of carbon, the primary element of 
vegetable productions. It is also found an excellent 
preservative from drought, and is sought for with 
avidity to spread upon ground liable to be burnt by 
the sun. 

Mr. Partridge, of this city, in one of his artidea on 
city manures, which appeared in our December No., 
pointed ont the use of charcoal and the waste of it 
here. When the value of such things becomes better 
known and appreciaded among our farmers, we trust 
that our corporation will be able to receive $64 500 
per annum, rather than pay it out for the sweeping of 
the streets and carting away the ofial. Several of the 
cities of Europe obtain considerable incomes from 
these sources ; and we believe that our sister dty of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, also does the same. 

PreMervation ofOrape». — Cut the grapes from the 
vine, with one or two joints of wood from below the 
bunch, and apply hot sealing ^fix to the end when cut 
off, and seal it closely, ^o chat iiu air can enter into 
^ the tissues oommnnicatiug with the bunch. They mnsi 
then be hung upon suspended cords in a cool airy room, 
taking care that they do not touch each other, and are 
not exposed to currents of warm air, nor where it ia 
so damp as to caose mould, and they will thus keep 
for months. 

The American JIgricuUurist — ^We observe our paper 
regularly advertised lor sale in London, and we have 
already reeeived several subscribers from Great Britain 
and on the eontinent, and are promised a considerable 
increase to our list as soon as the work becomes more 
known. We are certainly very grateful that oar hum- 
ble labors ia the cause of agrlculitiire should be ao flat- 
teringly appreciated abroad. 

The Bolt Gmby hitherto so destructive to eabliages, 
broeoli, and cauliflower, are eflrectoally got rid of by 
simply soaking the seed in brine previous to sowing. 

To destroy tkt Med Spider and other tnseds, — Steep a 
quantity of bruised laurel in water for a day, and for- 
cibly syringe the leaves of any infected plant or tree 
with the liquid. 

If our correspondent, Mr. Vail, does not find what 
we recommended, page 55 of this No., eflicaeious in 
destroying the cocus on his oranger trees, he will do 
well to try the above. We presume the laurel recom- 
mended is the same as our own, that grows so abun- 
dantly over the whole country. 

The Colored EmbdlvhmaUs of Paxton's Magazine of 
Botany for April, are LxH% AcwninlUay aceuminated-lip- 

EmI L«Ua; Hoota Pungens, var. Major, pointed-leaved 
ovea, large variety; Lantana Crocea, copper-oolored 
lowered Lantana; Ribes AUndnan, whitish flowered 
currant. The lantana is a rich, gorgeous flower, and 
the currant particularly delicate and pretty. 

Mould or Us PrineipUs m the Juice of PlamU.—'Nb. 
Hermann, of Moscow, thus writes to the editor of the 
Journal of Pharmacy : ** I have just made a diseovery 
which will certainly prove to be of great importance 
jn many respects, viz. that the chief part of the extrac- 
tive components of the juice <^ plants, and therefore 
those of officinal extracts of plants likewise, consists 
of the principles of mould ; and I distinguish in these 
juices the following substances in particular : humic 
acids, mould-deposite acids, apocrenic 
ii and extratactive kuanis. 



<*This diseovery will, I hope, decide the question at 
present so much agitated, on the nourishment of plants, 
as it is highly improbable that these mouldy substances 
contained in the juices of plants, should not have been 
absorbed from the mould earth (humus), but formed 
fh>m carbonic add, ammonia, and water, by the vital 
process of the plants.'* 

jSgriaUturcU Chemistry rendered Simple for Pvaetieni 
Purposes, by Thomas George TiUey. ParU I. to IV. ot 
this work are announced as already issued from the 
press in London. 

Johnston's Lectures on Jgricnltural Chemistry ^ Nos. 
XXX. and XXXI. for AprU, treat of the use of vegeta- 
ble and animal manures, asid give 2.7 pages of experi- 
ments made with them upon different crops. These 
Lectures, and especially the experiments, ought to be in 
the hands of every enlightened farmer. They arc of 
great value, and would be worth their cost to any one 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, ten times over every 
month of his life. We take pleasure in adding, that 
two volumes of these lectures have been republished 
by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam of this city, and that a 
third volume will be given by thrm as soon as all the 
parts necessary for it are issued from the Englisls 
press. 

The Ladies' Flower-Garden, by Mrs. XMMisa.— Vol- 
ume I. of this magnificent work is now eompleted. H 
IS in quarto with XLV. superb colored plates, and let* 
ter-press to match ; giving a history of the flowers 
figured, and the best method of cnllivatioB. 

^atmre for Tum^s. — Forty bushels per acre of 
common cinder ashes, mixed wkh three or four gallons 
of train oU is found to be an excellent manore fbr tur- 
neps. 

Common Salt for fixing Ammonia,^l% is stated in 
the Farmer's Herald, that common salt scattered on 
the dung-heap has been found effectual in fixing am- 
monia, for it immediately unites with the carbonate of 
ammoaia as it is formed, and a double decomposition 
takes plaee, producii^ muriate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of scida. 

The Duke of NoBTHuianJi]«A]n). — ^We have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers on the opposite 
page, another portrait from the celebrated stock of 
Short-horns, belonging to Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirk- 
leavington, England. The pedigree of this animal is 
of the deepest kind, and his appearance is equal to his 
breeding. The artist has hardly done him justice in 
the loin and quarter, but his beautiful, fine, masculine 
head, wide, deep brisket, and round barrel, are to the 
life. His color is a rich roan, intermingled with a few 
patches of red and white. He is an animal of great 
pieseaoe and finished action, and upon the whole, the 
choicest bull we ever looked at. He has been repeatp 
edly exhibited with his dam. Duchess 34th, at the 
great Agricultural Shows in England, and was never 
beaten. 

JProdac/toa rf Fat and Muscle, — ^Mr. Earkeek, of 
Truro, dcdivered an excellent lecture on this subject 
before the Probus Farmers' Club. We see little, how- 
ever, in it that has not been said before by Lcibig, 
Bousingault, and one of our own correspondents, Mr. 
Lewis ^f Kentucky, in the April No. of this paper. 
We quote two paragraphs from the Lecture. 

** All the carbon of the food, not consumed in the 
hmgs, was actually used in producing fat, and that the 
amount of nourishment required for an animal must 
be proportioned to the quantity of oxygen taken into 
the system. And as air was expanded by heat, and 
contracted by coM, it was evident that equal volumes 
of hot and cold air must contain unequal weights of 
oxygen— srfo^ « btfger quantity of food ia required 
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when anlmab were kept cold, than when they were 
warm. This was clearly explained by reference to 
the voracious appetites of the Arctic savages for train 
oil, tallow candles, and animal food, compared with 
that of the Hindoo, living chiefly on rice and vegetable 
food. 

^'The practical deductions which he drew from 
these facts, were the necessity of keeping animals 
warm, and perfectly quiet while in a state of feeding. 
The effect of exercise being to increase the circulation 
and quicken the respiration, «nd the consequent con- 
sumption of a greater quantity of food.'' 

That animals as a general rnle for a certain time, 
wDl fat faster without exercise than with it, we grant ; 
but the meat is not near as lean and palatable ; the 
animal also, as we have before stated, is always more 
or less feverish, and in fatting our own stock we have 
ever allowed them a moderate degree of exercise. 
This we contend is necessary to the production of 
good and healthy meat, and such as is most profitable 
for the consumption of man. It is a point that theor- 
ists in writing and lecturing almost invaiiably over- 
looki and the consequence is, that although they may 
benefit the producers of meat, they will do the consu- 
mers a great injury. Who would not choose at hi* 
table between lean, tender muscle, and meat more like 
untried lard, beef and mutton tallow, than anything ebe 
to which we can compare it. From the Reports of the 
Royal Agricultural Society councils, held in Mardi, 
we gather some items. 

Recipe for the Cure of Red Water m Sheep,— Take 
epsom salts, 6 ounces ; nitre, in powder, 4 ounces ; 
boiling water 3 pints, ponied npon the salts and nkre. 
When milk-warm, add spirits of turpentine, 4 ounces ; 
bole armenian, in powder, half an ounce. Mix and 
shake the whole we)) together when given. The dose 
is from three to four table-spoonfuls, and the sheep 
must be bled before administering the medicine. 

JgricuUural Tnur in Spain. — Dr. Daubeny was to 
set out in a few days, on his tour of inquiry through 
Estramadura, and other districts in Spain, for the pur- 
pose of examining the phosphorite mineral, containing 
so large a proportion of the earth of bones, and making 
other agricultnral observations. 

Consuliing ChemUt of the Royal jSgricnUural Socie- 
ty. — Dr. Playfair is elected to this highly honorable 
and responsible office. 

.^Uike Clover^ or TrifoUum Hybridum. — ^This is a 
new kind of clover recently come into cultivation in a 
few instances. It is represented as thiowing out an 
uncommon number of stems from the same root, as 
many as thirty in some instances, resembling those of 
the common red clover. The blossoms are of a pink 
hue, and it is thought to be a hybrid, between the 
white and common red clover. Others state that this 
clover is a native of Sweden, where it has long been 
cultivated, and that it has been known in Scotland 
since 1836. It yields well on good soQs, and the pecu- 
liar merit claimed for it is, that it mtkitandt froet bet- 
ter than any other variety. It is a perennial, sprouts 
rapidly after cutting, has a horizontal growth, and 
makes an excdient iriieep pasture. 
* Sokhara Clover. — Specimens of this were exhibited 
nearly thirteen feet in length. It is a eoarse weed, 
and notwithstanding the attempts to get it into culti- 
vation among the fhrmers, it is generally condemned 
as worthless. See its identity with the sweet clover 
proved by Mr. Hiepboni, page 149 Vol. I. of American 
AgricQitniist. 

Experimente wtih Ouano.—'Mr. Gibbs has Atraished 
a valuable table of experiments with this manure in 
eolttvating mrneps. We h«ve also received a tiaet 



of 36 pages, entitled " Guano, its Analysis and Effects 
Illustrated by the Laitest Experiments," which will be 
at the service of such of our friends as wish to call and 
consult it. This traet comes as a sort of appendix at- 
tached to the London Farmers' Magazine. 

To deatroy CaterpiUare on the Gooe^erry-btuh . — Make 
a strong decoction of fbx-glove, or strong alum-water, 
and sprinkle on the leaves when they are dry. An- 
other method reeommended of guarding cabbages fironk 
the above, is lo sow the bonders of the field witb 
hecop. 

Win any of our friends at the west inform as wheth- 
er the hemp crop is a preventive against the ravages 
of the army-worm, and will they make seme experi- 
ments upon the subject ? 

To ^U White Worms amonif Cablktge»<, — Count de 
Gourcey, in his Agricultural Tour in Ei^land, states 
that Mr. Mure strewed a bed of cabbages with nitrate 
of soda aAer a rain, and the ravages of these insects 
immediately ceased. 

The London Fabmebs' Magazine for April, we 
find much more spirited than that for March, and the 
editor continues in it the translation of Count de 
Goureey's Tour as above. It k an interesting part or 
it; but we are sorry to see such statements as he 
makes of cows giving 38 to 45 quarts of milk per day,, 
for months in eucceesion. Mr. Fandley, of Maybole^ 
must have been gammoning the Coun^ or the Scotch 
quart is of a very different dia>ension from the Ei^lish 
beer quart, which is the standard in England and this 
country for milk measure* 

jitparagtu. — In the Gardeners' Chronicle we see it 
stated, that asparagus is grown in Germany of great 
size, white and very tender, and to produce it, the fol- 
lowing mode of treatment was adopted : As soon as 
the young shoot was perceived issuing from the ground, 
a piece of hollow re«l, cane or elder, about eight inch- 
es loi^, and of sufficient bore, was stuck down into 
the clay above the shoot, for the latter to grow into. 
The longer and wider the joints of the tube, the great- 
er was the success. The asparagus, when it had fill- 
ed the tube, was cut, and proved excellent and of an 
enormous size. A number of common flower-pots 
placed over asparagus beds, produced shoots of great 
size, perfectly white and particrdarly tender. In some 
instances, where the pot was not sufficiently high for 
the growth of the shoot, when it met the bottom of 
the pot, it coiled itself round, but still continued close 
headed, and did not branch out, or become hard. Tin 
tubes answer the same purpose, and joints of the bam- 
boo are perhaps best of idl. The tenderness of the 
plant arises from the exclusion of light, by placing 
over it an opaque hollow tube. 

Falet4^ RaejAerry, is highly spoken of, as a very sn- 
perior kind. 

White Carrots. — ^The caltivation of this root is at- 
tracting considerable attention among farmers in Eng- 
land at present, as well, as in this country. It is sta^ 
ted in some instances to yield 30 tons to the acre. 
Lord Dude regularly obtains an average of 24 tons to 
the acre; and Mr. Harris estimates the tops to be 
equal to a second crop of clover. It has been eommoA 
in Flanders and Germany for two centuries. 

Early Vetches. — ^A kind of vetches is now grown at 
Isley, that were so early last year, as to be three feet 
high in the beginning of May. 

The British Fabbcebs' Magazine for Afru, is 
replete with excellent articles ; and among others, it 
gives an abstract of several pages of Mr. Ruffin's Es- 
say on Calcareous Manures. It also quotes three ar- 
tides of some extent from the Americaft Agricoltii- 
list. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Cottage Resxdchces, w a Scrtet of Detigns for Rural 
Cottages and Cottage VUlas, and their Gardens and Orounds. 
JLda^td to North. America by A. J. Louming.—Vfe acknowl* 
edge the receipt of ihe above beautiful volume from tke 
author, and can not but express oar unfeigned delight at 
the publication. We know of but few things which require 
a greater reform, than the buildings of the country gentle- 
men of tlicse stiites. We do not mean b^ this, that we arc 
destitute of comfortable and handsome residences the coun- 
try over ; but what we mean to assert is, that they are too 
much on the same plan, so that when the traveller has 
seen a few towns in America, he has seen all. As a gen- 
eral rule, also, our architecture is too tawdry entirely, and 
comfort is not unfrequently sacrificed to show. Another 
sreat deficiency^ about it is. that il' the plan of the house 
be a good one, it is generally marred by the appendages 
of kitchens, wood sheds, and other outbuildings ; whereas, 
all these should be contained within the main building, 
and thus leave it surrounded by fine grounds, and present- 
ing a bundsome front on every side, 

Mr. Downing has fortunately deviated from the general 
routine of American architecture, and has come out boldly 
In favor of the old English ; ana we know of few more 
beautiful designs, to our taste, than he has given in this 
elegant work. They are ten in number, each occupying 
a leaf by itself, and executed in the finest style. Aside 
from these, the body of the work is ilustrated with 80 very 
neat wood cuts. As an example of one of the most taste- 
ful of these cottages, and to show our estimation of the 
work in question, we nave taken the liberty of nearly imi- 
tating thai of the design of plate II. in our vignette — and a 
beautiful Gothic thing it is too. We like the author's re- 
marks generally on architecture, the laying out of grounds, 
and the disposition of trees and shrubbery, and we bespeak 
for his pubOcatioo the attention and favor of our country- 
men. In addition to the numerous engravings, it is got up 
in the Tery best style of the typographical art, m imperial 
octavo, 167 pages. Price $2 50. Wuey and Puuiam, pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Downing's work on Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture is entirely out of print, a large edition hav- 
ing been disposed of in two years : and we have no doubt 
this last will be in as great demand. 

Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Ana- 
huac and Rocky Mountains^ and in the Oregon Territory y 
by l^homas Famhamf Esq.— We are indebted to the author 
for a copy of the entertaining and instructive work above ; 
and when received, it was our intention to have given co- 
pious extracts tVoni it, regarding the natural productions 
and great capabilities of this far-ofi* section of our terri« 
lory I especially since the recent movements makintr to- 
wara it, by considerable bands of hardy pioneers, who 
now propose examining the country, with a view of perma- 
nent settlement. Want of space, however, compels us to 
forbebf tin another month ; and we can only add, that it is 
printed as an extra Tribune, 112 pages, double columns, 
ociaTO, and is sold at the low price of 25 cents. Greely 
and McElrath, Publishers. 

Ellsworth's Report. The Improvements in Agriad' 
ture, the ArtSy &c., in the United States j being an account 
of recent and important discoveries and improvements in 
the mode of bullaing houses, making fences, raising grain, 
making pork, disposing of nogs, making lard oil, raisinp; 
silk, with engravings of improved ulows and other agn- 
cnlturdl implements, &c. By Hon. H. L. EUsworth, Com- 
missioner of Patenth.— This is another of those pubUca- 
cations from which we intended to have made extracts for 
the benefit of our readers, but can not at present : nor is it 
so necessary now, since the same publishers as aoove have 
issued it as an extra Tribune, for 25 cents. We trust that 
all who take the least interest in agriculture, will imme- 
diately possess this work, and peruse it for themselves. 
Few are doing more for the benefit of this great cause 
than Mr. Ellsworth ; and we tender him our best thaaks 
for his able and most excellent Report. 

The Mother's Journal. — We are indebted to the fair 
aaiitoreMi Mrs. £Usa C. Allm, for the first foor nnmben 



of Vol. YIII. of this excellent little periodical. It is pub- 
lished monilily, at Utica, by Bennet, fiachus, & Hawley, 
at one dollar a year, in advance ; each number coataining 
48 pages of double columns, octavo, with a cover. It is 
got up in handsome styk > and we think, from a rapid 
glance over its contents, that it is ^ticularly calculated 
to benefit those for whom it is especially intended. 

Leibio's Animal Cheiustry. — The first edition of this 
profound work, printed as an extra New World, having 
tieen all sold, Mr. >¥inchester has now stereotyped it, 
and can hereafler supply any number of copies at 26 cents 
each. We are certain tnat the mere announcement of this 
fact to the publie, will ensure for this cheap edition a large 
sale. 

The ZiNCAUr or the Gipsies qf^ Sj^ain^ by Rev. George 
Borrow, author of the Bible in Spain, is now stereotyped aa 
an extra New World. Price 25 cents. 

Another edition of the same work in larger type, ia 
issued by Saxton and Miles. Price 31 cents. It is one of 
the most curious and interesting publications of the day. 

The Encyclopedia of Geooraphs, by Prof. Murray,, 
assisted by several of the roost eminent scientific men m 
Eoffland, is in course of republication in parts, at 25 cents 
each, by Lea and Blanchard. Philadelphia. It is the best 
and most able work of the kind on this subject. It will 
contain 1.900 pages, 1.100 engravings, and over 80 mapSj. 
yet the whole cost will only be $6 complete. 

Prairie Farmer, devoted to JVeslem AgricuUwrey Me^ 
chanicSy and Education y published at Chicaco, IlUneis, and 
edited by John S. Wright ; 24 pages, double columns, 
royal octavo, monthly. Price one dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. This was late the Union Ag.. and now appear* 
in a much superior form, paper, and style of print ; indeed, 
one of the handsomest agricultural periodicals of the day. 
It is edited with much spirit, and we hope that the western 
public will fully sustain the publishers in their enterprise; 
for every state waattj and ouc^ht to support at least one 
good sgricultural paper, to explain and show forth its pe- 
culiar system of farming. 

Will the editor please send us tke January No. of the 
Prairie Farmer, as it has not come to hand. 

Johnson's Encyclopedia of Aoeiculture. — This able 
English work is now repubhshing by Carey & Hart, Phil- 
adelphia, to be completed in 16 Nos.. at 25 cents each, or 
^ lor the whole, which is only one tnird the price of the 
English edition. It is cut down and added to somewhat, 
by the American editor, to make it more sui(a!<le for the 
tanners of this country. Five Nos. are already issued, but 
we have not liad time to look over them sutticitnily. to 
decide as to the ability and iudgment of the editor ana his 
undertaking. The embellisnments are much superior to 
the original work ; and we should think under any circum* 
stances, it was well worth the price at which it is ofiered. 
It should be in the library of every farmer, it being paiw 
ticularly valuable as a work of reference. 

Southern Cultivator, published at Augusta, Georgia, 
by J. W. and W. S. Jones. 8 pages quarto, semi-monthly. 
Price $1 a year. This is a new asricultural paper, of 
which the first 4 Nos. are at hand, ft is got up in pretty 
style, and deserves encouragement at the south. We wish, 
however, that we could see more articles in it on the peca> 
liar crops of this section of our country, in preference to 
the selections from northern papers. We certainly feel 
highly complimented by such selections, and if we spoke 
only m reference to our own interests, would advise a repe- 
tition of them ; but we do not, and therefore we say, give 
us southern and not northern articles for onr reading. 
Though no longer interested, we are not the less obliged 
to the editors by the flattering notice they give of a cer- 
tain animal firom these parts, recently shipped. Col. Bon- 
ner of White Plains. We are satisfied when got into 
condition, that he wiU prove aU ezpectedof him ; or totay 
the least, his stock will. 

Meteoroloot, comprising a description of the atmo> 
sphere and its phenomena ; the laws or climate in general^ 
and especially the dimatic features peculiar to the region 
of the united States ; with some remaiks upgn the climates 
of the ancient world, as based on fossil geology, by Samuel 



FoiTV, M. D., author of the " Climate of the United SUtes," 
fcc., with thirteen iUustratioos. This is another of those 
ralnable works issued by J. Wiachester, 90 Ann Street, aa 
an extra New WorM. It coBtaiM 48 pages of fine douUa 
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columns, md the «iiil)eflishineiit8 are really neat and highly 
illustrative. I%i8 work of Dr. Forry is one of uncommon ' 
merit, and is prepared with great care, after years of stwiy 
and labor. It deserves the seriouR attentkA of «M engaged 
in the important study of roeteorologv. 

SouTH-tnMTEBif Farmcx, published weekly, at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, by N. G. North. 8 pages quarto. Price 
$3 a year. J. Jenkins, M. W. Philips, and N. G. North, 
editors. This paper commenced its second Vol. the 10th 
of March last. It has been edited with spirit and ability 
since its commencement ; but it will now be more varied 
and interesting in its columns, since the addition to its 
editorial corps of Dr. Philins. We are almost afraid to 
speak of tliis gentleman as ne deserves, in consequence of 
his being a correspondent of our own j yet a warmer or 
more enlarged heart, and one more devoted to the noble 
cause of agriculture, we do not know. We commence this 
month the publication of a series of articles on the culti- 
vation of cotton, fVom his pen. They will be continued 
Monthly, and probably extend to 6 Nos. before being com- 
pleted : five oi these we already have in hand, and we be- 
speak tor them the careful attention of our southern read- 
ers, as Dr. Philips is a practical planter ^ a touthern-bom 
fmd toutherti'tducated man. But we digress. We like the 
South-western Farmer for one thing particularly, and that 
is, it talks to us otMuthem agriculture ; and for those here 
at the north who take interest in these matters, we shall 
be happy to forwaid their subscriptions to this excellent 
periodical. Will the publisher please send us No. 1 of 
current Vol., as it has not come to hand. 

Th£ Honey Bee, Ut I>fatunU History, Phjfskflogfff and 
Management, hy Edicard Bevan, with 35 engravings on 
wood. Carey and Han, of Philadelphia, publishers. 128 
pages octavo. Price 31} cents. This is a fair average 
work upon the ezhaustless subject of the bee, with better 
embellishments aud more reading matter for the price, 
than any other within our recollection. We regret that 
the enterprising publishers did not issue it on better paper, 
and charge the oifference of price on the cost of the work : 
the matter and illustrations are worthy of it. 

The Medical News ahd Lib&aet, 32 pages monthly, 
double columns octavo. Price $1 a year, is a receut 
issue from the press of Lea and lUanchard, Philadelphia. 
It strikes us as a work of merit ; and the articles are writ- 
ten in language so popular, that we recommend it with 
great pleasure to the attention of our readers. Health is im- 
portant to all, and this little work gives excellent rules on 
this subject, and discusses the nature and causes of dis- 
ease with ability. We shall be obliged to the publishers, 
by their sendins us the first thrte Nos., and their con- 
tinuing it in exchange. 

Beekshirb Hogs.— We dip the following paragraph 
from the Hamilton, Ohio, Intelligencer : — 

Many very fine hogs have been driven from vaiious parts 
of the country ; but pre-eminent among them all was a 
drove of 157 Berkshires. averaging 304i lbs. not, slaugh- 
tered by Thomas Millikin and packed by A. McCleary 
about ten day ago. These hogs were all bred and fattened 
by Cornelius 8. iiagerman on his farm in Madison town- 
ship, Butler county, Ohio. Tweoty-five of them were only 
16 months, and the remainder between 18 and 20 montlM 
old. For vigor, symmetry, fatness, and uniformity of size, 
they were pronounced on all hands the most beautiful and 
perfect hogs ever driven to this market. 

AVCIEVT EGYPT. 

GEonoB R. GusDOM, Esq., late U. S. consul at Cairo, 
Egypt, and for twenty-three years a resident in that coun- 
try, has recently published throiig^ the New World press, 
Goe of the most valnaUe and remarlnhle books of the 
age. It is no less than a detailed account of the process 
oy which hieroglyphics haTc been discovered, danified, 
and translated : the results of such translation : fao-simOes, 
to the number of several hondieds, of hieroglyphical let- 
tars and symbols, engraved in wood expressly for this 
work ; together with translated tables of Egyptian chio- 
ndogy and a mass of weU-digested hbtoricJ AcU, estab- 
Jiahhig the hich antkinity of the pyramids, and corrobor- 
ating the truth of biblical records, in a thousand hiteresthig 
nd striking particnlars. As thb book is sold for <iMn<y- 
^ cm<r, we take it for gnmted, that no sensible man hi 
Hie cowtry will fiul to sopply himself with it. 

That the laadar may tove u klea of the above work, 



we give the hieroglyphics and translation of the moM 
ancient threshing song known In agricultural literature. 
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A Thretl^g Song. 
Tread ye out 



VW/A for yourselves 

II I 

\\ twice (I. e.biff, meaning this sentence 
Ooxen 






rtwice) 
to he suaa 



Tread ye out 



1 1 1 for yourselves 




Tread ye out 



III for yourselves 

AWVA 



straw 



for 



men 



III 



the grafai (a bushel pouring out gram) 



AWV^ who (are) 




yonrmaiterB. 



III Or parapkraaed. 

Hie along, oxen ! tread the corn fiister ; 

The straw for yourselves, the grain for your magMr. 

To CoanEsroivDEirTS.— M. A. Philips's artSclea on the 
cultivation of cotton, up to No. 6, are received with many 
thanks, and v^ appear monthlT. Obed Hussey, D. 8., 
Wm. Partridge, R. L. A., J. M. Snerwood, Dr. Cartwrighi, 
W. H. Sotham, Geo. W. Fahnestock, A. and 6. Brentnall, 
J. R. Barbonr, Americns, C. N. Bement, John J. M'Canghan, 

in our next. 

We are in receipt of numerone letters from different parts 
of the United States, all complaining of the hard wmtcr, 
late sprmg, loss of stock, great scarcity of forage, fte., kit. 
Such communications are yalnable to us, and we are always 
obliged to <Nir correspondents for them, although we may 
not at the time have space for their poUicatieB. 

8. 8. F^-bied Merinos are best far your parpoae. 

J.B. Mr. Bement has the cati| and we ahall addifm 
apen the Mlgect. 
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SIDB-HIIiI# PIX>W8 FOR SAIjB. 

BARNARY * MO0ERS*S Pfttrat 8id«-HUI and Urwl-Und 
Flowi ein be bad at tha foUowinif piieaa* ▼** : Na S, wt. 45 Iba^ 
$8 : No. S, 70 Itw., $10 ; No. 4. 80 lb*., $\0 50 ; Na 5, 00 Iba.. $11; 
•xtra edgw, 50 canta. For cottar, if addad, laid with ataal, $t ; 
and wheel, $1 50 ; ihin-piecea, 13 l-S eanta. 

We giTS a few of the pveaiiema awarded thia aiiparior p)aw, 
'VIS : by the American Inatilute, at their plowing>match at New- 
aik, N. J., in 1840, the let prvmiam — a ailrer con. Also, hy the 
■ante laatitata, at their Aaaaal Plowinf-mateh (or 1841, at Sing 
SinfTi N. Y., a guUl medal, for the best woik done, lightest draaght, 
and beet princtpU of oonstmctioB, answeimg for '* general pur* 
poses.'* The let preminm of the American Institata for 1849, and 
the 1st at Philadelphia the same Tear, and all the prenuams in 
Tompkins coontv, as well as that off the Nsw York State Agricnl- 
tvnl Societr, which awarded it aa boanrary premiam of $M, and 
eqasl tothe 1st at their Annual Plowing^mateh at Syraease, for 1841 . 

The foUowing are its advantages over the common plow, via: 
1st. Esse of draaght. 9d. Perfection of work. 3d. Strength tmi 
darabiiity. 4th. All dead farrows may be prerented, as the far- 
rows can all be tnraad one way. 5th. Anjf width of fsrrow may 
be turned, between 8 to 18 inchea, by moring the catehea in the 
erosa-pieoe, toward the handles for a wide farrow, and tow- 
ard the centre for a narrow one. Oth. Placing the beam in the 
centre of the erosa-piece makes it a ** deaMe mo l d- b o0rd otow," 
taming • farrow both ways at the same tiaia ; aiiswenag for 
greea-ridigiug, plowing faetweea com or potatoaa, or any- crop culti- 
vated in rowa or drilla, and for digging aotatoes. 

Onlera fur the pareliasa of Patent Rights, either by StaCea or 
Conaties, will laeaiva immediate attention, and patterns of the 
vanoos aizes furaisbed. Also, orders from Farmers, or others, for 
Flows, wi il be forwarded ancordiag to dimctioa, to any plaea named, 
while the patent shall belong U» am, if the money, or sattafaetory 
isfeienoen, are forwarded. 

For farther particalars. and eat of tha plow, sea Vol. 1 of Amer- 
ican Agnoaltoriat, page 370. 

HBNRT MO0BR8. 

AMea, TWpftmr Co., New York, 

WHfiAT-SHBAF FARM ON STATJBN 
l««IiANI> FOR HAI4B. 

A recent doonestio bersavemant has indaoad the nndaisignad to 
offer his residence on Staten Island for sale. It Is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea-shore, eight mites from the Quar- 
aittine ferry, three from that of Rosaville, and eqQ»*distant from 
two othera— Seguin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical ase- 
fulness of the improvements, and its peoaliar advantages, are suffi- 
ciently known. It has b«ien improved in a way to render it ana- 
ceptihle of eix farming divisions of thirty acree and upward each, 
including an appropriate allotment of woodland ; each division 
offering a SMMlerTttely elevated building location. The condition 
ef the ami is well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the purchasKr. as the ohject is merely to change 
the invaatment for another suaoeptibla of equal product. 



New York, Feb. 10, 1643. 



A. SRBLY, 
918 FuUom strtet. 



flHBeP FARM FOR SAI^B. 

The anbacribers offers for aale, or to let, their extafasive Sheep 
Farm, situated in La Salle county. State of Illinois. The Farm 
oonsists of upward of 1,5(10 acres ; owr 400 being enclosed by sub- 
stantial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, moot admirably a<iapted to sheep husbandry, for 
which purpose it has been used by the subscribers for the laat two 
years sucorssfnlly. 

The Flocks of Sheep can be anid at tha same tiasa, if purohasera 
are inelinod. They oonmat ai over 1,500 good, atnng, healthy, 
white-fiiced ChevicA breed ; alao, three Une Paaler Merino Budu, 
purchased of a oslebratod breeder at tha east. 

If the Farm can not be strid for eaah, offsra will ha raoaived for 
tenting the same for two or three years. 

Apply eith«>r to JOHN ROSE, Little Vermillion, La Salle, 
MURRAY A WARD, Chicago, III., or JAMES MURRAY * Co., 
Buffalo, New York ; either m whom will give avary information 
vutad. 



j CHARIiBS STARR, ^r., 

I MXNPHAM, MOUtlB COUKTT, KBW JXBSBT, 

Will be prepared, the coming Spring, to execute orders for thoi^ 
•Bgh-bied Beikshire Pigs, from the imported boar Hagboam, and 
a iufierior boar of Windsor-castle fitmily, and fifteen choioe sows, 
ktely proeunil from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York. 

Piga from this superior stock, from 9 to 3 months old, will be 
dsliverMd, well caged, nn shipbnard, at New York, for $95 to $90 
per pair. Feed fnmiahed, when desired, at $3 per barrel. 

Peraons desiring either pigs or full-grown animals, can be sai^ 
plied with all the advantages of Mr. Allen's stock at Buffalo, with- 
eat iacurriiig the riak and coat of canal transportation— the adver- 
tiser's residence being but half a day's journey fhnn New Yoik* 



COMMBRCIAL GARDBlf AND MURSBRY* 

The pioprietora of thisestablishroent have eonstanily on band •■ 
exteiMlve acsftrtaii'nt, oimfHisingr every deshrable variety of Pruk 
and Forest Trees, Ornamental and Flowernif Shrutaa, Rosi'S, Bulba, 
Dahliaa, mid a Inrgecollpciiou uf Herbaceous Plants, whlcb thay 
are prepared to dbpaae of tm n-avmaUe letwm with a liberal dis- 
count v» the tnide, mid tn wbdeaale customers. Cumpean Privet, 
of a superior quality, for hedges, wDl be furnished at reduced rates. 
Also, Evenrwiis and Ailaninus, the latter of a large stoe, suiiable 
for Btroei planting. 10.000 Norway Spruce of amall size can be 
fuminlied at very radnccd prices. Great care has been taken to 
selectibebeat vnilfti>'S of thoroughly teeu-d fraita from the moat 
correct anarcea, aii4 it b the determiiiaiion of the Proprietors to 
cnltivate only thiwe kinds which ample expeilence has proved to 
be of auperior exceUenee, mid to succeed well in tliis country. They 
are also pnrticulariy canrful to take no innoculations of gnAs from 
trees wbone variety has not been ascertained and accurately tested 
by the fruit itself— the only m«ide In their opinkin, of ensuring per- 
fect correctness. The varieties of fruit being tlius kept entirely 
distinct, the Pmprletors feel nohesi'ation In warranting the Mentl^ 
of the kinds, and thi'y are pMnuaded that tliiwe who purchaae can- 
not but be sat&ffled wRb the Quality, both of the trees and of the 
fruh. 

Catalogues with prises will be funitalied gratis at either of the 
above ptecea. 

PARSONS ds CO. 

Flushing, L. I.^ near New York, 4th month, 1843. 

Priuee'f lauDean Gardff*n and NurserlesyFlwh* 
ins* near New York. 

The following new Catalogues, 3td edition, of this immense- 
collection of Trees, Plants, ic, will be sent to every post-paid* 
application, and orders will be executed with despatch. 

No. 1 . Fmft and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 
3. Bulbous Flowers and splenAd Dahliaaw 

3. Green-house Trees and Plants. 

4. Garden and Agricultural Seeds, with low wholesale 

prices. 

5. Wholesale Cataloguea for Nunenaa, oompriaiag Trees 

(if smaller aiia. 
Feb. S8, 1843. WM. R. PRINCE A Ca 

N. B. 150,000 Mulberry Traes, 4 to ft feet high, of Ae finest 
varieties, for sale at low prices and liberal terms. 

POUDKUTTB* 

Of the best quality, pre^red hf the Nsw York Poodrette Com- 
pany, may be had umneduilefy, m any qnanlity, in barrels or in 
bulk, on application to the subscriber. Pnce, $9 for three barrels, 
or $15 for ten barrels, or 30 cents a bndiel, if measured into wac^ 
ona or vesosls at the yard. Letters, post-paid, omitaining cau, 
will be promptly attended to, if addreased t4» 

D. K. MINOR, Agssf, 

Maivh 10, 1843. ] 18 iVassoa jfrcef, Ntw Yorft. 

Woriu pertaining to Agriculture for sale by 9ax« 
ton die Miles, ftOS Broadway. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 5t 
cenU ; Do. do. I vol. 12mo, ftl ; Gray's BoUnical Text Bouk, $1 50 ; 
Lindley's Horticulture, $1 35 ; Grav's Agricultural IThemistry, $1 ; 
Downias*s Landscape Gsordening, $3 50 ; Do. Cottage Residenoas, 
$3 SO; Liebig*s Organic Chemistry, $1 35; Do. Animal Chemis- 
try, $1 ; Boel's Farmer's Companion. 87 l-t cenu ; Feasendsa's 
Complete Fanner, 87 1-3 oenta ; Cobbet's American Gardener, 75 
cents ; Blacklock's Treatise on Sheep, 50 cents ; The American 
Farmer's Instructor, $1 OS ; A Treatise on Cattle, fS 50 ; Dana's 
Muck Manual, new edition, 03 1-8 cents ; Boewell'S Poultry Yard» 
50 cents. 

BBVAN ON THB BEB-Chiap Editioh. 

Tac HonsT Bbi ; iU Natural Historv, Physiology and Ma»> 
agement. By Bdwaid Bevan; with thiity-flve engravings on 
wood. Plrics 31 cents. 

Ths Rural aho DoMisnc Liri ov Gumavt, with eharao- 
terisiic sketches of its cities and scenery. By William Uuwitt. 
Price 50 cents. 

An Offbr.— Yoli;mb First of the American Agrieulturist^ 
complete, with title page and index. Priet one dolbr, stitched. 
Bound in doth, $1 35. Peraons paying two doUttrM^ may have the 
first volnme in nei^y-bound doth, ud the eecond volume in nan^ 
beTa,aspttbli»hed. SAXTON A MILES. 

CHARGOAIi A CHBMICAI4 MANURBS. 

Ths subscriber has 5 to 1000 bushels of fine Charcoal Screen- 
ings, which he offers for sale, at 18^ centa per barrel. He can alas 
supply compound gusno msnure, and any of tha other ehemicai 
nmnnrea, audi as sulphate soda, sulphats of ammonia, Ac. He 
will give estimatss of coat of any composition that fimaers may 
require for experimenting, Ac, upon application, post paid. En- 
gaged in the chemical manufactures for 30 years paat, he feels 
confident of giving satisfiMJtion in tha articles ordered. 

April 81. JOHN BARLING. 

Commeidal Woiks, Jane 8t, between Washington and Wsst 
stxsets. 
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REVIISfir OF TH R MARKET. 

PRICES CUEREIVT IN NEW TORK, APRIL 25, 1843. 

ASHES, PoU, p«r 100 lbs 95 13 to $5 SS 

P«arls. do 6 26 " 7 50 

BARK, Quercitron* per ton SS 00 ** S4 00 

BARLEY, per bueh 48 " 50 

fi£kF, Mess, per bill 7 SO " 8 00 

Prime, do 5 50 " 5 75 

Smoked, per lb 6 ** 7 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb S8 *< SO 

BRISTLES, per lb 95 " M 

BUTTBR, T..We, per lb 13 « 15 

Shipping, do 5^ ** 10 

CHEESE, i-er lb 5 « 7 

CLOVER SEED, per lb 8 " 

CORN, Northern, per 58 lbs 58 " SO 

Southern, do 55 ** 56 

COTTON, per lb 5 " 9 

FEATHERS, per lb 10 " 27 

FLAX, per lb 7 " 7* 

FLAX SEED, roajrh, per 7 bath 8 75 ** 25 

clean, dn 25 ^ 9 50 

FLOUR, Northern end Western, per bbl 4 75 ** 5 31 

Southern, per bbl 4 25 <* 4 75 

llye,perl>bl 3 00 *' 3 25 

HAMS, Smoked, per lb § •< 7^ 

Pickled, do 41** 5 

HAY, per 100 lbs 45 " 50 

HE.MP, Russia, dean, per ton 200 00 " 205 00 

Kentucky, water-rotted, per ton 150 00 *' lao 00 

Do. dewH-otted, do 100 00 ''120 00 

HOPS, perlb 9 " 12 

HORNS, per 100 1 25 •• 5 00 

LARD,perlb ^ 5\ " 74 

LEAD, PiR, per lb Si" — 

Sheet and bar, per lb 4{ '* — 

MADDER.perlb 10 " 13 

MEAL, Com, per bbl 2 75 " 3 00 

Com, perhhd 12 25 «* 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, per ^1 10 " 21 

OATS, Northern, per bush 25 •* 27 

Southern, do. 20 " 22 

dL, Linseedt per gnl 65 *' 93 

Castor, do 02 " 70 

Lard, do 65 ** 70 

PEAS, Field, per bush ~ •< — 

PITCII,_porbbl 1 25 " 1 37 

PLASTER OF PARIS, gronnd, per ton 2 00 *< 9 12 

PORK, Mess, per bbl 9 00 " 10 00 

Prime, do 7 00 ** 8 00 

RICE, 10011m S 13 " 3 00 

R08IN,perbhl 81 '* 100 

RYE, per501bs 65 '* 67 

SALT, per sack 140 '* 102 

SHOULDERS, Smoked, per lb 44 " 5 

Pickled do a «« 

SUGAR, New Orleans, per lb 4 *< 

TALLOW, perlb 6!'* 7 

Tar, per bbl 1 25 »* 137 

TIMOTHY SEED, per 7 bush 10 00 " 18 00 

TOBACCO, per lb 8 «» 71 

TURPENTINE, per bbl S 50 *« 2 75 

WHEAT, Western, per bush 1 00 " 1 05 

Southern, do. 00 ** OS 

WOOL, Saxony, per lb M *( 17 

Merino, do. 27 *< SO 

Half-blood, do S3 << 20 

ConuDon, do. 18 « 23 

New York Cattle Market— April 34. 

At market, 630 head of Cattle, fresh, (400 from tbe soutb,) 7ft 
Cows and (/aires, and 300 Sheep. 

PaiCBs.— Bkbp Cattlv remain in the same doll state noticed 
Inst week. We quote $4 50 a $6 50 as the nnge for good to 
prime ; ordtnair to fair $3 50 a $4 ; 195 unsold. 

Cows AND CTalvbs.— Sales of 65 at $15 to $90 a $30, sad doll. 

Srbsf AMD Lambs.— All taken at $1 76 to $3 a $4 

BiMABKs.— MoBsj is moTS abondaat than svmr, and good papsr 
«aB he readily disoonnted for 4| to 5 per cent. Stocks still ad- 
Wttiiff. U. 8. Loan 6 per ssbL 1609, «• now quote 119 to 113. 
Other good rtoeks hare adranced in the same proportioB. 

Cotton has adTsaced } of a eent per lb., aaace the airiTal of the 
Britannia, and an active bosiness is now done in it— 8250 bales 
were sold the past week. Hour and meal, in consequence of 
large expected arrirak on the opening of western narigation, an 
Bot so brisk. Wheat is scarce and much wanted— ire the sane- 
other grain is plenty, and dnlL Provisions generally in fair de- 
nand— choice mess beef much wanted. We are of opinion that 
1^?? V^ ^ matnuined in roost inatanoes, and advance in othera, 
Md for further remarks on this snljiecti we rate to nags 4S of this 
no. of our paper. 

The spring still oontinvM osU and baakwaid, and iMrt «f Uw 



com at the south has been cut off hy the fnists, and must be re- 
planted. W« fear that this May prove the ssnie at the north this 
month ; and as the com cnip i$ m very important one with o«, wn 
hope that especial attontion will be paid to the prepantion of Ui« 
ground, and the selecting of the eaihest and best kinds of seed. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICUI^TUKIST. 

Published Monthly, each number oontaining 32 pages, mynl 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per yvar in advance ; single nnmben. Ten 
Cents ', three copiea for IVo DoHars ; eight copies for Five Doilars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist conUiius but One dieet, sob- 
ject to newspaper poetaf^e (Miy« which is one c*iU in tho Stnf^, 
or withio 100 miles of tie publication, ami cm ami a hmlf eent*, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

AovKBTISBMBRTs will be inserted at One Dol'ar, if not tzree«!- 
inir twelve lines, and in the same pruportitm, if exceeding ibaa 
n umbe r. 

HZT* Remit thnmgk Pottmuten, as ike taw attowt. 

Editon of Newspapera noticing the numbers nf this wnvk month- 
ly, or advertising it, vrill be furnished a copy gratis, upon sendiN^ 
such notice to this Ofioe. 

Volume 1 of Thb Amsbioah AomTCVLTOBtsT, with table of 
contents complete, for sals at $1 ; handsomriy Iwond in clotb, 
$t 25. It is a neat and tasteful bode, and makes a handMims 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Soeietiee ; tu whimi, 
when severe) copies are ordered, a libenl discount will )»e made. 

117 To prevent confusion, all letten merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Snxton 
de Miles, 205 Broadway, pnst-paid or franked by the Postmaster. 

Communications for publication, to he directed to the E<iitf*r ; 
and all privmte lettere, or those ou business disconnected «itli the 
paper, should be ftddressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Bruailway. 
New York. 

The Subscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
den for the purchase of stock, seeds, agriculturul implements, 
and books. He has been m«ire «»r less engaged in mercnoti'r par- 
suits in this city fur ten yrani, and has an extensive at^vjaiulnnr* 
and thorough knowledtpe of biiMin«ss in general. Cash nr ]ir<Kiuve 
must invariably be in hand, leCure tliM order rati Im execuieil. 

^ A. B. ALLEN, 2U5 Broadway. 

THJB FAST-THOTTING HORSB BBliIi- 

FOUNDBR 

Win remain at his old stand, Middleiown, Butler Co., Ohhs 
the enauing season. He is a bright bloiid hay, with black le^, 
mane, and tail ; is 10 hands hl»h, and weii^hs 1,200 lbs. llf Iis« 
trotted his mile in 2 ni. 45 sor., and, as a roadster, is uneqaal^rij. 
Several of his colls, jnst iMtgiiiiiinjjf to appear, have proved e<iua{ 
to himself, and have sold from $150 to $1,200. This stock is well 
adapted to the saddle, road, or farm-wnrk, and, for utility, nollung 
is superior to them. Address Dr. A. Campbell, as above. 

April, 1643. 
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THE DAIRY. 

As this is tlie season of the year in which com- 
mences the laborious duties of the good liousewife 
in the dairy, we have thought it advisable to call 
her attention to a better pieparalion of the articles 
of butter and cheese. In making butter, the essen- 
tia] requisites are, to preserre ibe utmost neainess 
and hare everyihingsweet and cool; a fine quality 
of salt, and just enough of it for good laste and 
preservation, well worked in ; every particle of the 
buttermilk worked out — not with the hand, as that 
strflens, and consequently injures ihe butter — but 
with a wooden paddie. Thus prepared, butler 
will keep sweet a long time ; bear iranspoiiaiion 
to a foreign markei, and command an exm price. 
Very choice table butler is now worth 25 cents 
per pound in this market, and its areraffe price, 
throughout the year, is about SO cents, while the 
middling good qualities are worth only 13 to IS 
cents. The same general observations of neainess, 
tee., may be made on the preparation of cheese, as 
we hare given on that <^ butter, the choice kinds 
of which sell from 13 to 18 cents per lb. here, 
readily, while good ordinary quality is not worth 
over fi to 7 centa. Of course, cheese at this high 
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price IS extra rich. It is put up i 
round shape, of about 14 lbs. weight, which is the 
most suitable size for family use. Each cheese has 
a canvass covering, and is placed in a wooden box 
by itself, and then put into casks, is thus sent to 
market, and arrives in the best of order. We do 
not enlarge upon this subject now, as it is our io- 
tention to soon visit the b«st dairy dbtricls ot tlie 
country, where we are promised all information 
regarding the most approved methods of making 
butler and cheese. 

RAISING SILK. 
We beg leave to impress upon our readers, the 
great advantage to the country and themselves, 
tbat wilt result from an inde&nite exlensiai of the 
silk culture in the United States. In the absence 
of a brisk demand and high prices for the ordinary 
objects of cuitiration, we are conGdeat no one arti- 
' cle will pay better than the production of cocoons 
and reeled silk. We know that in MansGeld, CoA- 
neciieut, and other places, where the raising of 
silk and manu&cturing it into sewings, has been 
in existence for 60 years, many of the inhabiianU 
have become comparatively rich by it, altboogh 
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the operations have been carried on in a very lim- 
ited way. The citizens of our own state are doing 
very little as yet in this cause, notwithstanding the 
legislature has offered a satisfactory bounty on the 
production of the raw article, and hare further 
set a laudable erample by paying a fair price for 
cocoons, and commenced the manufacture of it in 
the state-prisons. It was computed that the 
amount of cocoons raised in Connecticut kst year, 
exceeded 117,000 lbs., while that of our own state 
fell short of 4,300 lbs., and that too with a popula- 
tion eight times as large, and even a greater pro- 
portion of territory, and this far exceeding the for- 
mer in fertility ! We believe we are rapidly )es- 
Bening this disparity, yet not so fast as circumstances 
would justify. We again, therefore, earnestly com- 
mend this subject to the attention, not only of the 
citizens of our own state, but those d* every state 
in the union, satisfied as we are, that no kNranch of 
rural affairs will pay better to the country and the 
producers. 



SKETCHES OF THE WEST.— No. I. 

Cincinnati. — ^This is the largest and much the 
handsomest city of the west, and we think it is 
ever destined to maintain this rank. Its position 
seems to have been expressly made by nature for 
the site of some great town. It is a plain, nearly 
m the shape of a bended bow, a mile and a half 
broad in its widest part, and elevated about 100 
feet from the water, terminated by broken ranges 
of picturesque hills from 300 to 400 feet high, the 
sides and tops of which, the town is already be- 
ginning to cover in broad terraces of brick and 
stone. On the top of one of these hills Mr. Long- 
worth has had the liberality to make a large res- 
ervation for a public square, and if others can oe- 
casiixially be appropriated and ornamented with 
trees, walks, and shrubbery, and proper attention 
be paid to the public and private buildings, it may 
in time become quite a magnificent city. It is sur- 
Toonded by an exceedingly fertile cotmtry, audit has 
a very extensive trade, the most interesting branch 
of which to the farmer is the dealings in pork. 

Pork Business. — ^In the January number of the 
Agriculturist, we gave some account of this, and 
the slaughter and packing houses ; but the business 
done the present year is much greater than ever 
known before. It is estimated that upward of 
250,000 bogs have been killed at Cincinnati the 
past season, with a greater average weight than 
any preceding year. Many of these were packed 
by English agents, sent out here expressly for this 
porpose, after their own method, for the market of 



Great Britain, the sale of whish thus &r has beea 
quite satisfactory, and will prove encouraging for 
the pork-raisers of the west In addition to the 
pork, great quantities of lard are put up here, 
12,000,000 pounds at least the past year, worth 
nearly $500,000. 

Stock. — Of swine, as a matter of course, in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati, where so many ha^s 
are raised, one would expect to find choice breeds ; 
nor would he be disappointed, for in no district of 
country have we ever seen as good animals gener- 
ally prevail Sheep are kept in considerate irani- 
bers, but very few choice fine-woolled flocks ; which 
we think a matter of regret, as the soil and climate 
are both admirable for the purposes of sheep-hus- 
bandry. Of cattle, there are many varieties, 
the best of which, undoubtedly, are the Dar- 
hams. Among these, the choicest herd within our 
observation was that of Mr. William Neff, kept on 
his farm situated on a 6ne Macadam road, aboat 
seven miles from town, and it was a great pleasure 
for VK, while staying at Cincinnati, to often yisit 
these superb animals. 

The herd is composed of a reserved lot, aU ink- 
ported, or bred directly by Mr. Neff from his own 
importations. The stock bulls are quite superior, 
and among them we thought most highly of Prince 
William and Young Prince. The cows also we 
found a choice lot, and no way inferior to the bulH 
Those we most admired among the older ones, 
were Ruth, Profitable, and Princess, the first of 
which is a noted breeder. Of the younger ones, 
Victoria, Clifford, Georgia, and Louisiana, stood 
the highest in our estimation. The hitter is a 
magnificent animal, and such as is rarely foimd. 
Everything for their accommodation is well ar- 
ranged, and the stables, yards, and indeed all the 
appurtenances, could scarcely be bettered. Mr. 
Neff's swine are quite on a par with his cattle; he 
having the Berkshire recently imported in great 
perfection, and the English grazier, abo imported, 
a nice, quiet, thrifty breed, and famous for making 
lard — a great desideratum now in the west. His 
piggery is extensive, and one of the best arranged 
we ever saw. The general plan is an alley in the 
centre, with ranges on each side for the animals; a 
cooking-house in front, where kettles are set, and 
bins formed conveniently around for the storage of 
meal, grain, and roots. Other things about this 
farm are worthy of notice, among which we shall 
not soon forget an abundant orchard and fine vine- 
yard recently planted out. 

Nurseries and Gardens. — ^These aboimd in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati. That of Mr. Ernest we found 
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ihe moat eitenstTe. It is really well filled, and 
cooiaias k numeroai and excellent assortmenL 
Tbere are many gardens also, both public and pii- 
TBte. Of the latter, that of Mr. Longworth is su- 
perior. Here are transplanted all the wild flowers 
of the country, for the purpose of experimenting 
with them, and we hare no doubt some beautiful 
things will yet be brought out from this source. 

The Ohio. — How swiftly glides the boat down 
the broad winding stream ; how beauiifully the 
bills break and group again, from teach to reach 
in the blue distance, crowned with lofty foieais, 
the branches of ihe trees dotted with thick greeu 
tufts of the misleto, while below froro their base 
to (he water's edge, spread the wide feiitle mead- 
ows, in green grass or tall, com, with large herds 
of&t cattle feeding upon their rich herbage. Fail 
rillas, substantial brick or stone farm-houses, and 
the humble 1(^-cotisge, are sprinkled aliemateiy 
along, and from distance to distance, we are brought 
up to land by inierieniog towns and Tillages. It 
may be called, indeed, from iissouices to its mouth 
La Belle Riri^re, for there are few streams in truth 
more beautiful. 

We recollect being often asked in England if we 
did not find the Themes much superior to the 
Ohio. The Thames indeed ! It has a few fine 
meadows and gentle hills, and is as wide as the 
Ohio perhaps, 60 miles or so from its mouth to 
London, and then it rapidly dwindles to a mere 
rivulet, while this keeps rolling cm for nearly a 
thousand miles in one contioued flow of uninier- 
rapted magnificence, wildness, and beauty. 

North Beicd. — One of the most interesting pla- 
ces that we pass in descending the Ohio, is 
North Bend, 14 miles below Cincinnati, the resi< 
dence of the late lamented GeDeral HaiTiB(»i, and 
a green mound-like bilinear to the house, enclosed 
in white palings, is now his final resting-place. 
(Fig. 15.) 
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The tomb is of plain, solid marble, and accords 
with (he cba^cter to whose memory it is erected, 
and the virtues and deeds that it is made to com- 
memorate. When we last saw the Farmer of 
North Bend, he had been taken like another Cin- 
cinnatus, from his nual occupations and quiet, 
humble home, and stood amidst an admiring 
crowd of thousands, the acknowledged chief of 
millions of free people. To look upon that plain, 
simply attired old man, thus placed, thus surround- 
ed, and thus honored, was a sight really sublime, 
and his sudden removal will long be mourned bya 
grateful nation. 

We wish we could see the miserable out-build- 
Ings m front and immediately aiound this charming 
residence of General Harrison removed. It has 
now become a point of national interest, and is al- 
ways shown Id strangers ; there should be nothing 
therefore to mar the view, and we would respect- 
fully suggest to the son of the laie President, that 
the fine lawn in front of the bouse be disincumber- 
ed of all else, save the noble trees and floweiing 
shrubbery that now adorn iL 

LonisTiLLR.— This is a fine city, built upon n 

gh level bank of the river, and is about half the 
size of Cincimiati, and laid out in the same man- 
ner, (he streets crossing each other at right angles. 
It has some good buildings, of which the Court- 
House and new Methodist church are among the 
el^ant. The rapids of the Ohio here extend 
3 1-2 miles, with a &U of 24 feel, over a soUd bed 
of limestone. These are passed except in high 

Iter, through a steamboat canal of about two miles 

length, cut through the solid rock, reminding 
us, though without the length and depth, of the 
deep cut of the Erie canal at Lockport 

Louisville has a comiderable trade, and is pretty 
largely engaged in hemp manu&ctures, the whole 
process of whicli is by machinery, driven by steam 
power. It is said that the manufacturing of cotton 
bagging does not cost over three cents per yard, 
may seem very cheap, but a single power-loom 
weave 250 yards per day with one hand to 
tend it, and all the other operatioos are equally 
facilitated. With hemp at $3 per cwt, the mao- 
u&cturer can succesrfiilly compete with the im- 
ported &bric, and even without a protective duty, 
Borai drive the foreign article out of the mar- 
ket 

CoLTCBB OF PooB Stxm Soils ib EdtrticET.— 
Joomeying from Louisville to Frankfort, gur atten- 
titm was attracted upon the road (o a burly-headed 
negro, with a long beard somewhat grizzled wilb 
■ge, encased in stottt cow-hide boots, bickory-cok 



ored jean dothee, and t. huge, white felt hai, the 
vide brim cocked np before and behind in tDilitsry 
■tyle, giving him a rakish and somewhat conse- 
quential appearance. He sat astride the bare back 
of the nigh ox of his team, hitched on to one of the 
smaller kind of Dutch wagons filled with com in 
the ear, and topped off with vegetables, and fresh 
killed pigs, and poultry "fixins" of Tarions kinds, 
bound for the Louisville market. He flourished a 
tall whip, which was as thick as oar arm, and 
hraided from hemp of some six feet length. He 
tat turn well, with a jaunty air, and was cheering 
on his patient team by singing in a lugubrious tone, 
to the popular old negro air of " Long lime ago," 
probably an improvisatrized song, every stanza of 
which, in order to take fresh breath, imd give vent 
to the exuberance of his feelings, he wound tq> in 
ft chonu of loud cracks of his whip. 

(Fib. 16.) 



" Dea goto' down to LoudcTills, 

Long time >go, 
Wheie all de wagnnt chocky fill 
Stui' in a row ; 

Crack! crack! crack I 
" Ob pig and Mrkey chicken big, 

Long time ago, 
Who MbM more bb foot be dig, 
In gudw ob Hambo ; 

Oackl crack! crack!" 

Here the coach stopped to deliver a pasaenger, 

while another took the opportunity of qnestitxiing 

OUT eboQjr setenader. 



" So then, Sambo, yoti have a garden it seetos ?• 

" Yes, sartin, master give me gaiden, and one 
day a week to work him." 

" And what do joa raise there ?" 

Here he banded out sundry vegetables, and 
among others a ht^ carrot abont as big as his leg 
from Ihebip down [not incioding his foot though), 
measuritig it off with great pride. 

" Piay how did you produce thai ?" 

He placed his finger significantly upcn his aoae, 
and replied: "Master think him garden neve* 
grow nothin', poor dry soil ; I wheel hin> on laa>- 
nure, I work him late, I ■aoii. bim arly." 

As working "late anil arly," as Sainho had it, 
when the dew is on the gionnd, is the very phi- 
losophy of tilling dry soSs, and to oar ceriaiit 
knowledge bas been the meaos of doobLiog crops 
in several instances, wiibost any addiiicK) of fertit 
izing materials, we begao now to 
listen to the colloquy with gicu 

"Sambo, you are a genius to 
grow such carrots, a scientific 
agriculturist, did you ever read 
Davy or Tull *" 

" Tull," he replied with a grin, 
** who be he 1 Dog that tree de 

" Not exactly, but do yon pro- 
duce other vegetables equally 
large?" 

Here he pnt his Anger to his 
nose again. " Pa'snip in the 
spring — bin) growa mighty smart 
chance all winter." 

" Very well. Sambo, very wel', 
indeed ; but now pray tell me how 
do you contrive to make stufa fat 
luscious-lookiog poultry there, 
as I see in the wagon 1 I fancy 
that they did not grow in the 
same way that your carrots and 
parsnips have here." 

"I reck<»i not ezakly," said he, and hurst into a 
loud laugh, and coouneoced dancing all round the 

" Wdl, you foolish fellow, we must be off in a 
minute, here is a iti (a shilling-piece) now tell 

Taking the money handed bim, he ttirned np 
the whites of bis eyes, and commenced : " Master's 
com-crih purty handy I reckco." 

" Very hkely, but that's not all." 

» Beef liba mighty plenty, and poA. cnckalina.* 
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•• I don't believe you." 

" Roast him possum then, sweet taters, and 
Here everything was ready again, and our im- 
patient driver put up his horses without waiting 
for the cautious Sambo to finish his methodof fat- 
tening fowls, and the last we saw of him, he was 
again astride his favorite ox, singing out at the top 
•of his voice:- 

^' What now you ask de pound for coon ? 

Long time ago, 
Ah, iaass%| cheap at picayune, 

Times be so low. 

Crack! crack! crack !'* 

Will any Kentuckian please to furnish us with 
the peculiar manner that the colored people so 
delicately fat their fowls, the knowledge of which, 
to our great regret, we were cut off from obtaining 
of the redoubtable Sambo ? 



SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY. 
In another part of this No. we have published a 
list of the premiums, &:c., for the forthcoming Show 
of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society ; and we must confess, 
that afler all that has been said upon the subject 
of classification, and the great dissatisfiiction it has 
given, placing animals together of distinct breeds, 
to be judged of necessarily by the same rules, that 
we are somewhat surprised the executive com- 
mittee have not made a different arrangement. 
They might with just as much propriety have put 
long-wooLled, middle-woolled, and fine-wooUed 
sheep together, for there is scarcely any more dis- 
tinction in these breeds, than there is between 
Durhams, Herefords, and Devons. Had the dis- 
tinction asked for so of^en by the breeders of Here- 
fords and DevoDs, been made, there would doubt- 
less have been a good show of these animals at 
Rochester, next September; now the owners of 
the best herds declare, and as we think, in justice 
to themselves, not a hoof of theirs shall appear 
upon the ground ; for shown against the Durhams, 
the latter must infallibly beat them. We must 
confess we thmk the arrangement a very unfair 
one : it is utterly discountenanced in England, and 
we trust that the committee will see the justice 
of reviewing their proceedings, and altering the 
list forthwith, so as to give the Herefords and 
Devons a chance among their own kin. We 
think, also, that the meeting is appointed at the 
worst time that it well could be; the 19, 20, and 
21 September, are the very days, above all others, 
to expect an equinoctial storm. Were it not that 
the fiirmers are usually very busy in getting in 
their wheat, we should say that the 5, 6, and 7 



September, would be the best time for holding the 
show ; but in consequence of this, it might be ad« 
visable to delay till the 12, 13, and 14, but certain- 
ly not later. The committee should recollect, that 
from the position of Rochester, we may have a 
large number of Canadian gentlemen over, besides 
many from Ohio and the whole lake region ; every* 
thing, therefore, should be so arranged, as to maka 
the meeting pass off to the very best advantage« 
In connexion with this subject, we subjoin the fol* 
lowing challenge : 

To the Stock'breeders of the state of New Torkf 
or elsewhere.— I will enter for a sweepstakes, tea 
dollars entry, a three quarter bred Durham steer, 
5 years old in May, 1843, fed while a calf on 
skimmed milk, and poorly at that, and after three 
months old, with nothing but grass and hay till 
three years old, and since then wintered on straw. 
He has never been fed a bushel of grain or roots, 
and has run out doors. I will show him against 
any animal of the common breed at the State Fair, 
in Rochester, in September next, to prove that 
grade Durhams will oear hardship and rough keep 
ec^ual to the native cattle, ancWetain their sunen- 
ontv of points. He was got Dy a thorough-bred 
Durham oull. 

I will also show a 2 year old thorough-bred Dur» 
ham heifer, kept in the same maimer, except suck* 
ing her dam for four months, which run out in the 
straw yard through the late severe and laag win- 
ter, against any native heifer of like age, tor the 
same purpose and for the same sum — ^both animals 
to be judged by one of the cattle committees se- 
lected by the Society. 

Any person wishing to compete with me in this 
challenge, will send notice to Luther Tucker, Esq., 
secretary of the society, Albany. It is understood 
that no animal thus exhibited, is to be fed anything 
but grass in good pasture. L. F. Allen. 

Black Rock, May 9th, 1843. 

SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR THOSE EXPOSED TO 

COLD AND WET. 

Thc danger incident to excessive exposure to 
cold and wet, to which the laboring classes are 
liable, might be obviated by moderate attention to 
a few simple rules, if observed faithfully, imme- 
diately after such exposure. This is a matter, 
which, however apparently trivial it may appear 
to some, involves much of human comfort W% 
have been close observers on this sulject, and mucH 
exposed ourselres in a variety of climates, and can 
therefore speak from experience. 

In the first place, lay aside all boyish apprehe&« 
naa of being thought old-womanish, and imme- 
diately after extreme exposure, remove your damp 
clothiiQg, and haVing briskly chafed the skin with 
coarse flannel, a crash-towd, or a flesh-brush, be- 
fore a good fire, and pot on dry clothes*; refresh 
yourself with a light but substantial supper of soup, 
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meat, and vegetables, or bread cnimbed inio boiled 
niillc, with the addition ofa lirtle cay enne or black 
pepper, or if yon have neither, what answeis as 
well, B red pepper or two, (brown into the milk 
when boiling — an article, which the smallest patch 
of ground pertaining to the poorest, should be 
made to bear. If ihe exposure baa been great 
and you are much eihauated, then retire, directly 
aAer supper, to a well-coTeied bed, and oui word 
for it, the next morning finds you as well prepared 
for a good breakfast and active duty as ever. 
These rules have a reference to summer as well as 
irinter, and if followed by those in our western 
country, whose duty calls them to new or tow 
lands, the more essential b it to attend to ihem 
doeely. 

From a careful obsemition of this very subject, 
we believe it is the want of due regard to some 
Boch cautiooa, and sitting out in the evening air 
after the day's work is over, that our working 
men, during the warm season, axe so often pro* 
tiated with that fetched and discouraging dis- 
ease, the fever and ague, to which they are pecu- 
liarly exposed. In short, it is not great exposure, 
bat great neglect aiter it, which causes to that 
large and valuable class cf the community, our la- 



boring populatioa, so much disease and sickness. 
Be persuaded of the truth of this, act upon oar 
suggestions and be temperate, and you may hope 
for a cheerful and vigoTous old age. 

THE POINTS OF A DURHAM BULL. 

We have the pleasure ot herewith preaeotiag 
to our readers, the portrait of the celebrated ptize 
bull, Cleveland Lad, ibe property of Thomas 
Bates, Esq., of England. We have his portrait in 
size to match the Duke of Norihuraberland, figur- 
ed in the May number, which we shall give in o>ar 
next, tcgethei with a brief description of him. 
For this reduced sketch, and the lettered points of 
the animal, we are indebted to the pencil of Fran- 
cis Rotcb, Esq., of Butternuts, Otsego county, in 
this state; quite life-like and finely is it done too. 
We hope he may favor us liereafler with sketches 
of some of his own animals, a clioice herd of which 
he has bred with much care and atientiua. ^ the 
mean while, the young breeder would do well to 
study this cot thoroughly, for the animal figured 
here excels in all essentials, and it is lettered and 
explained in such a maimer, as to give the reader 
a correct knowledge of the technical terms of the 
outside parts which constitute homed cattle. 



Clbtslaiid Lid.— (Pia. 17.) 



F— Nsck r<ln. 
. O — Shouldar t»u(. 

' 1-Sh™k. 

J— OunbrtI, or hock. 
K— Elbow, 

N— Ctopi. 



a— Rcmnd bond, thuH 
T— Bmlock. 

. W— Pl.tM. 

X— Kuk.nclilaa. 



TAc ^roptrli/ of Tlumai BaU», E»q., Xirkleavington, Engtand. 

COttrlHEnBlaittll. NO.U. l » be. when food is plenty, that the Shor^homs 

Daibt Stock.— It baa been a somue of coiutani have won the palm, and have been established in 
experiment and anxion* inquiry, for more than a the first rank for a considerable time without rivals, 
tmtury, by the dau:j-nwn and cow-keepers ctfEng' or the possibility that they ever can be beaten, 
land, to ascertain which is the best and most pro. And by Short-hcroa we mean, not only such as 
fltablel»«edofcows£»milk,andtheieniltaeems(areBtrictl; herd-book animals, bat tbow ■leo.of 
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cognate fomily ; such as exist in the counties of 
Yorkshire and Durham, and are severally known 
by these names. 

The quantity of milk that these animals have 
repeatedly given, is so great as to have been con- 
sidered worthy of record in the parish annals of 
different localities; but inasmuch as we did not 
see these records, and are unacquainted with the 
circumstances of feed, &c., which caused such 
great productions, we shall not give the particular 
reports we heard concerning them, merely premis- 
ing that it has been, in several instances, over 40 
quarts per day, wine measure. This quantity will 
not appear so extraordinary to the reader when he 
has finished this article, and learns the manner in 
which the cows here are kept and fed. 

Next to the Short-home, as a dairy beast, the 
Ayrshires seem to enjoy the greatest reputation. 
Mr. Rankine, in the Reports of Select Farms, 
maintains that Mr. Aiton's statements of the milk- 
ing qualities of the Ayrshire are too high on the 
average. Mr. R. asserts, however, that he had 
seen 18 Scotch pints (36 English quarts) drawn 
from a cow in one day ; but this was of very rare 
occurrence. We saw quite a number of these ani- 
mals in different parts of the kingdom, but the 
general statements which we received of their 
yield in the best three months of the season, was 
from 16 to 24 quarts, averaging perhaps 20 quarts 
through the summer. It is possible in their own 
fine grazing districts of Ayrshire, and on their pe- 
culiar food, that the best selected herds may aver- 
age more than this. Count de Gourcy, in his late 
Agricultural Tour in Great Britain, states on the 
authority of Mr. Fandley of Maybol, that his cows 
during the best part of the season, gave from 38 to 
45 quarts of milk per day. We should like to 
know what kind of quarts Mr. Fandley means, for 
the statement in English measure seems to us in- 
credible. Unless the cows were ftd with rnxik it' 
self, we can not believe it possible for any animal 
of the size of an Ayrshire, to eat food sufficient to 
produce so enormous a quantity of milk. We 
have seen one cow only in the United States that 
gave 4 L quarts per day, and she was as large as a 
good-sized ox, and was stuffed during the time 
with as much of the most succulent grass as she 
could eat. 

Be these statements, however, as they may, the 
Ayrshires are undoubtedly a superior race of dairy 
stock ; although, it must be confessed, that they 
have as yet rather disappointed expectation when 
removed firom their own district. Yet, whatever 
their good qualities are» they have mdoubtedly 



derived them from the Short-horn cross, and thii 
becomes the more apparent to us, since the cross 
of Durham bulls upon our own native stock, gives 
a produce in repeated instances, of the same color 
and general characteristics as the Ayrshires, which 
proves them to a certainty a cognate breed. 

The third breed in point of dairy properties, is 
the Jersey cow ; or as at present improved, when 
we take the superior quality of the milk into con- 
sideration, many would rank it first, as the extra-- 
ordinary quantity of 19 pounds of butter has been 
made from one of this breed in a single week. 
Youatt, in his work on British cattle, describes the 
Jerseys under the title of Alderneys, and gives 
a very meager and unsatisfactory account of them. 
In consequence of large importations, they abound 
now throughout the south of England, and, as we 
were informed, have been greatly improved in Jer- 
sey within the present century. This has mainlf 
been done by establishing a scale of points, which 
forms the criterion in judging of dairy stock ; the 
only measure in our humble judgment, calculated 
to ensure a steady, scientific improvement in any 
breed of animals. 

SCALE or POINTS fOft OOWS AND HEZFKRS. 

Art. I. Breed, on male and female sides, reputed 
for producing rich and yellow butter ... 4 

n. Head small, fine and tapering ; eye full and live- 
ly; muzzle fine and encircled with white; horns 
polished and a little crumpled, tipped with 
blade; ears small, of an orange color within . 

m. Back straight from the withers to the setting 
on of the tail ; chest deep and nearly of a line 
with the belly 

rV. Hide thin, moveable, hut not too loose, well 
covered with fine and short hair of good color 

V. Barrel hooped and deep, weH ribbed home, hav- 
ing but little space between the ribs and hips; 
tail fine, hanging two inches below the hock 

Yl. Forelegs straight and fine; thighs full and 
long, close togetiier when viewed from behind | 
hind legs short, and bones rather fine ; hoof 
small ; hind legs not to cross in walking . . 

Vn. Udder Aill, well up behind; teats square and 
largely placed, being wide apart; milk veins 

large and swelling 

Vm. Growth • 

IX. General appearance •..•#••« 
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Perfection for eows . . . • • 30 
Two points shall be deducted (i^r the number required 

for the perfection of heifers, u their udders and milk. 

veins can not be fully discJtwed. 
No prize shall be awarded to cows having less tkui 

21, or to heifers having less than 19 points. 

The color of the Jersey cows is a reddish-brown^ 
dun, yellow, or light-red ground, mmgled with 
more or less white; light-red and white we moat 
admired. They are rather above the medium 
height, and of light carcase; fine, clear, waxy. 
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aburc, tumed-up hoTDs ; Ion;, cleaa head ; beauii' 
fill, mild, liqaid eyes ; thin neck ; ahoulders %tid 
limba as fine >s those of a race-horse; sharp back 
light quaneis; and a soiV, thin skin. They suit 
the mild and equable climate of Jersey, Guernsey, 
and the south of England, but are too fine and deli- 
cate for the extremes of AiDerica. Their skin is 
RO Ihio, that the fiies in summer noutd torment 
them greatly on the one hand, and the coldor\viD- 
ter pinch them on the other. We have seen a 
few ordinary animals of this breed imported into 
the United Slates. 

Of the other breeds of cows in Great Britain, as 
dairy stock, little can be said, except in favor of 
the DeroDS, as improved principally by Mr. Coke, 
Ear! of Leicester. Mr. Bloomfieid, one of his ten- 
ants, and who probably was the main insinimeot 
of the impiovement, challenged all England to 
milk against hia herd. There b no doubt but ihey 
«re superior milkers, although we think the chal- 
lenge was rather a bold one. Certain it is, how- 
erer, that they beat the Ayrshires sent into that 
diairict, and tried alcogside of them. We merely 
liad a verbal report of this, and can not say whether 
the trial was snfBciently thorough to decide the 
respective Eqerila of these breeds as dairy stock. 
The Devona in size, and all good qualities, have 
beea bo much improved within the last quarter of 
the ceotory, as to make any puUished account of 
them which at present eiista in English hooks, 
Terr imperfect. 

We now come to the manner of keeping cows in 
Great Britain, in the best dairy districts, which is 
the veiT antipodes of our system. At home, it 
often seems to be the study of the dairy farmer, to 
■ee what is the greatest number of raw-boned, 
BkinDy aniiMlw he can support on a given quantity 
of land; and what Is the thiimest and shortest 
■motmt of grass that will keep the breath of life 
in their bodies. Kae, it is totally the reverse; 
and they endeavor hy supplyii^ an abundance of 
•nccnleot and nutritious food, to see what is the 
greatest quaotity of milk that can be obtained irom 
each cow. Tkese are accordingly kept housed in 
coolsiAblte during the heat of the day, where flies 
can ikot Uxmeat then, and are fed on fresh cut 
Tfelches, grass, or clover, and toward eveiung are 
tamed into rich pastures to graze till the next 
morning. In addition to this, they are frequently 
fed a mess of brewers' grains lught and morning. 
Of beau or barley-meal, mixed up with a little cut 
Straw or chaff, to prevent their cloying. This, 
with strict attention to the breed. Is the only secret 
«f (he large average production of milk fioia cows 



in Great Britain, which so asiomshes us at home 
We do not coiiieod, however, that the English 
method of feeding sbonld be s^ctly followed in 
our own country, except in the vicinity of large 
towns, where in consequence of the high piice of 
milk, and the readiness of sale,we are surethis 
would be the best course to pursue; but in every 
district, however remote, we think that a more 
equable abundant, and better quality of food 
sbouid be provided ; for on this depends not only 
the quantity, but the quality of milk, and by a 
parity of reasoning, that also of the butter and 



(Fio. 16.) 

We here present to our fair readers the queen 
of flowers, the rose — the " lady rose," the truesi 
emblem of themselves and charms. It is a flower 

well known, and so universally cultivated, that 
it is quite lumecessary for us to say one word upon 
the subject. The varieties are almost countless, 
and perhaps no cue country produces a greater 
number, naturally, than our own ; some of which, 
especially those from the prairies, have been iiitro> 
duced into England and other parts of Europe, and 
are highly valued there. Every lady should have 
them in her yard and gardra in summer, and in 
her parlor in the winter. They are delightful to 
the eye, and fragrant to the smell, and add cheer^ 
lulness and beauty to all around them. Then cul- 
tivate the lose — the " lady rose" above all oth« 
flowers. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



We ^ould call attention to the suggestions of 
Dr. Cartwright in the excellent article which fol- 
lows, particularly in the sixth paragraph, where 
he explains how unhealthy stagnant waters, bogs, 
and marshes, may be converted into fruitful rice- 
fields. We are also of opinion with him, that 
rice may be cultivated to advantage much farther 
north than has ever been attempted. A fair, wild 
variety grows abundantly on the shores of Lake 
Superior; and why may not rice be acclimated 
from one degree to another north, as far as com, 
which is evidently, originally, a tropical production ? 

Tor the Amtriam AgricuUmrut. 
CULTIVATION OP RICE. 

Natchez, March, 25, 1843. 

Mr. Allen, Deaa Sir : In answer to your in- 
quiries about rice and the comparative product of 
what is called upland and lowland^ I can not give 
you much information. What little I have ?s at 
your service. Together with many others, you 
seem to have taken for granted, that there is a 
variety of rice adapted to upland cultivation, and 
another to lowland. Certainly, there are many 
varieties of rice ; but I am induced to believe that 
they are all essentiallv aquatic. All the varieties, 
yet discovered, flourish best under the inundation 
system of culture ; yield more to the acre, give 
iess trouble, and require less labor. Nevertheless, 
•each variety grows pretty well on light, moist up- 
lands, without irrigation, when cultivated with the 
hoe or plow. The product, however, is so much 
less than that by the irrigation system, and the 
labor of tillage so much more, that the upland pro- 
ducer never can compete successfully with the 
lowlander. The former may curtail his expenses 
by growing rice for domestic uses, but he can not, 
yery profitably, produce it for sale. Besides the 
ten-fold labor, which rice on uplands requires, in 
comparison to that cultivated by the irrigation sys- 
tem, it can not be sown thick enouo^h to make a 
larger peld per acre. Space must be left for the 
plow or hoe to till the rice, which is not necessary 
m those localities where it can be overflowed at 
will, and the water drawn ofl" as occasion may re- 
quire. 

The method pursued on the rice lands of the 
lower Mississippi, is to sow the rice broadcast, 
about as thick as you sow wheat at the north, and 
harrow it in with a light harrow having many 
teeth; the ground being first well plowed and pre- 
pared by ditches and embankments for inundation 
at will. It is generally sown in March. Imme- 
diately after sowing, the water is let on, so as 
barely to overflow the ground. The water is with- 
drawn on the second,- third, or fourth day, or as 
soon as the grain begins to swell. The rice very 
soon after comes up and grows finely. When it 
has attained about three inches in heio^ht, the war 
teris again let on; the top leaves being left a 
little above the water. Complete immersion 
would kill the plant. A fortnight previous to har- 



vest, the water is drawn off to give the stalks 
strength, and to dry the ground for me convenienct 
of the reapers. | 

A diflerent method is practised in the northern 
part of Italy. The seed is sown in April ; previ- 
ously to wKich it is soaked a day or two in water* 
After sowing, about two inches of water is let ia 
upon the ground. The rice comes up through the 
water, which is then drawn off to give the plant 
strength, and after some days, is aoain let on. The 
rice is more apt to mildew under this practice, than 
our method of letting the water on aoout the time 
the Italians draw it off. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
memoranda of a jouroey into the northern part of 
Italy in 1787, published in 2d Vol. of his corres- 
pondence says, that in the neighborhood of Milan, 
" thev first plow the groimd, then level it with a 
drag-narrow, and let on the water; when the 
earth has become soft, they smooth it with a 
shovel under the water, and then sow the rice in 
the watery The same measure of ground yields 
three times as much rice as wheat. The only la- 
bor, after sowing, is to see that the rice is properlj 
irrigated, except in some localities where aouatic 
plants prove troublesome, the water effectually de- 
stroying all others. 

The ripe-grounds of the lower Mississippi pro- 
duce about seventy-five dollars worth of nee per 
acre. The variety called the Creole white rice is 
considered to be the best. In the eastern part of 
the State of Mississippi, called the "piney woods,** 
rice is ver]^ generally cultivated on the uplands. 
Although it can not be made a profitable article of 
export, yet it affords the people of that interior re- 
gion an abundant supply of a healthy and nutri- 
tious food for themselves, and a good provender 
for their cattle, and makes them independent of the 
foreign market. Unlike other kinds of grain, it can 
be kept for many years without spoiling, in a warm 
climate, by simply winnowing it semi-annually, 
which prevents the weevil and a small black in- 
sect that sometimes attacks it. It is cultivated 
entirely with the plow and harrow, and grows 
well on the pine barrens. A buU-tongued plow, a 
kind of shovel-plow drawn by one horse, is driven 
through the unbroken pine-forest ; not a tree being 
cut or belted, and no grubbing being necessary, as 
there is little or no undergrowth. The plow 
makes a shallow furrow about an inch or two aeep, 
the furrows about three feet apart. The rice is 
dropped into them and covered with a harrow* 
The middles, or spaces between the furrows, are 
not broke up until the rice attains several inches ia 
height. One or two plowings suffice in the ptney 
woods for its cultivation — ^weeds and grass, owing 
to the nature of the soil, not being troublesome. 
A similar method of cultivation obtains on the 
prairie land of the northwestern states. 

Rice, like hemp, does not impoverish the soiL 
On the contrary, it is a good preparatory crop for 
some others, as Indian com. The pine barrens of 
Mississippi would produce rice ad infinitiun, if it 
were not that the land, after a few years, owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil, becomes too dry 
for it. It has been ascertained by Amal, that 12 
pounds of wheat-flour and 2 pounds of rice will 
make 24 pounds of an excellent bread, very white 
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andgoocT; whereas, without the addition of rice, 
14 pounds of flour will only make 18 pounds of 
bread. Like other kinds of grain, rice adapts it- 
self to the soU and climate, and particular mode of 
cultivation ; but if the seed be not changed, or se- 
lected from the best specimens of the plant, it will 
ultimatelyr degenerate. Thus in Piedmont, after 
a long series of years, the rice became so much af- 
fected with a kind of blight called the hrusone, as 
to compel the Piedmontese to import fresh seed 
in J 829, from South Carolina. When Mr. Jeffer- 
aon visited Piedmont in 1787, the exjxirtation of 
seed-rice or rice in the husk was punished with 
death. The American rice introduced into Pied- 
mont escaped the brusone, but it was some years 
before it adapted itself to the soil and climate. 
Some years a^o, a French traveller by the name 
of Poivre, finding rice growing in great perfection 
on the mountains and high lands of Asia, particu- 
larly Cochin China, named it " riz sec'^ or dry rice, 
and sent the seed to Europe, where many experi- 
ments were made with it It yielded no better 
than any other kmd of rice, and was found like all 
others to succeed best when inundated. The reason 
why it yielded so much more in Asia than in Eu- 
rope, can be readily accounted for, by the natural 
inundations it received from the ezcessite rains 
during the monsoons. 

The discovery of a dry or upland species of rice 
was for a long time a desideratum to the European 
agriculturist ; because both France and Spain in- 
terdicted the cultivation by inundation on account 
df its supposed insalubritv. But no variety has 
been discovered which yields as much out of the 
water as it does in it. There are many localities 
in the United States, where the culture of rice by 
the irrigating system, would rather serve to make 
the surrounmng neighborhoods healthy instead of 
dckly. It is generally admitted, that a given sur- 
ftce of ground completely inundated, is much less 
mhealthy than the same sur&ce partially inunda- 
ted, or in transitu between the wet and the dry 
State. Hence, mill-ponds which partially dry up 
in the summer, are fruitful sources of disease. 
Some of the best rice is said to grow on the bottom 
of mill-pcmds. Nothing more is necessary, than to 
ijiake the bottom of the mill-pond perfectly level, 
and then to overflow the whole surface just deep 
enough to keep the top leaves above water. As 
it to show, that unheaithfbhiess is not necessarily 
connected with tne culture of this valuable min, 
nature has imposed a law upon it, ordering tnat it 
should flourish better when overflowed with pure 
nmning water than with the stagnant waters of 
inapure lakes and marshes. If the mathematician 
with his leveling instrummt were called to the aid 
of the agriculturist, it would be a very easy matter, 
in many localities, to mark out the course and re- 
quired depth of those drains, which would give 
motion to stagnant waters, and convert many im- 
healthv and impenetrable bogs and marshes into 
fiuitfui rice-fields. 

r. The progress of agriculture is very much impe- 
ded by error and confusion in names, which can 
never be corrected until the Botanist comes to its 
aid. Thus, on the Rhine I met with a species of 
spring*wheat, the triticum monococcum, cultivated 



under the name of riz sec or dry rice. This kind 
of wheat is particularly adapted to cold, mountain- 
ous regions, with a poor silicious soil, and well de- 
serves the attention of the American people, not as 
rice, but as wheat. In Alsace it is called ** epeau- 
tre de mars,^* or rather, ** la petite epeantre,*^ to dis- 
tinguish it from the triticum am^leum. There are 
two kinds of rice, which are said to succeed best 
on uplands ; the lon^ and the round. The former 
has a red chafi*, and is very difficult to beat. The 
latter shakes out, if not cut as soon as ripe. They 
neverthdess succeed best under the inundation 
system of culture. In the eastern hemisphere, rice 
is cultivated as far north as the 46th degree of 
latitude. The climate of the United States is bet- 
ter suited to it than that of Europe, because our 
summers are hotter. In the northern parts of 
China the variety called the imperial rice, or rix 
sec de la Chine (the oriza sativa mutica), is more 
precocious than any other, is said to yield a heavy 
narvest, and to constitute the principal food for the 
people of that populous region. But it has succeed- 
ed no better in Europe than any other kind of rice. 
The best rice-lands of Sooth Carolina are valued 
at five hundred dollars per acre, while the best 
cotton-lands sell for a tenth part of that sum, 

Proving that rice is more prontable than cotton, 
'he profits of a crop should not so much be esti- 
mated by the yield per acre, as the number of acres 
a laborer can till. After the land is properly pre- 
pared for inundation, by levelling, ditching, and 
embankments, a single individual can grow almost 
an indefinite quantity of rice. Rice is no doubtl 
ultimately destined to supersede cotton in a largej 
portion of Mississippi and Louisiana. There is a 
Dody of the richest alluvial land in the world, lying 
in the southern part of this county, Adams, and 
the adjoining county of Wilkinson, not forty miles 
from I^atchez, containing upward of one hundred 
thousand acres ; many entire sections of it, at this 
very day, belonging to the United States govem- 
ment, and subject to entry, and the balance, incln* 
ding the improvements, not valued at more than 
from ten to fifty dollars per acre, which at very 
little expense could be converted into the most 
productive rice estates. There is a large lake, 
called Old River, of some twenty miles in length 
by a mile in width, forming the botmdary between 
Adams and Wilkinson counties. This lake, by an 
embankment two hundred yards in length, could 
be cut off" entirely from the Mississippi river, and 
would serve as a reservoir to receive the water 
from the rice plantations, while the waters of the 
Homochitta river could be made, at all times, to 
overflow the rice-fields. On the coast, near Neiv 
Orleans, the water of the Mississippi itself is con- 
ducted through ditches to overflow the rice-grouo"** 
But as the Imnks have only a very gentle slope 
backward, the water has to be conducted a mile or 
more, unless the river be very full, before it arnves 
at land sufficiently low to inundate. Farther 
backward the swamps set in; thus limiting thci 
rice lands to a narrow strip behind the cotton and] 
sugar-lands, and in front of the swamps. But in 
the r^on of country just referred to, the K{yi^| 
chitta river coming down from the hills could be J 
made to overflow the Mississippi bottoms up 
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the levees on the marg;in of the great river itself. 
The lake just mentioned would at all times afford 
an ample reservoir for the effete waters from the 
rice estates. It is true that a large portion of the 
Homochitta river falls into the lake, but it is equal- 
ly true that a dam, not much exceeding a common 
mill-dam, would turn the Homochitta in another 
direction, viz., into Buffalo river, about half a mile 
distant, through a natural canal or bayou. The 
banks of the Homochitta, from the place designa- 
ted for the dam, to its present mouth, a distance 
of fiAeen miles, occupy a higher level than the 
Mississippi bottoms ; thus affording every facility 
for irrigation with very little expense or labor. 

Lake Concordia, a similar lake in extent, lying 
a few miles west of Natchez, has lately had its 
communications with the Mississippi river closed 
by artificial embankments, called levees in this 
country. The consequence is, that at the moment 
I now write, the water in the Mississippi river is 
some 15 feet higher than the water in Lake Con- 
cordia^ When the Mississippi overflows its banks, 
I have never less than ten feet bank at my planta- 
tion, the lowest ground on Lake Concordia. The 
lands on Lake Concordia can not, however, as you 
might suppose, be converted into rice plantations 
by conducting the water from the Mississippi river, 
because it is only when the Mississippi is very full, 
that they could be intmdated at all, and then only 
partially. But if there were in the vicinity of Lake 
Concordia an inland stream, like the Homochitta, 
tumbling from the hills, you can readily perceive 
bow easy it would be to inundate them at pleasure, 
and drain the water into the lakes. I mention the 
section of country in Adams and Wilkinson coun- 
ties, not becauFe it is the only one favorably situa- 
ted for the culture of that most profitable and use- 
ful grain, rice, but merely to answer vour inquiries 
in part, by giving you a glimpse of some of the 
agricultural resources of this section of country, 
which can not be understood without some allusion 
to its topography. However good a handmaid 
chemistry may be to the farmer or planter, he 
should not be taught to expect too much from it to 
the neglect of agricultural topography. It is the 
science of agricultural topography which lies at 
the root of those wonderfm improvements that 
have made the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom rival, 
and even excel, England in agriculture. But I have 
not time, at present, to answer your inquiries in re- 
gard to the system of irria;ation so successfully 
practised in the north of Italy. Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

SAiniEL A. Cartwright. 



For the Ameriam AgrieuUuritt. 
REMEDIES AGAINST THE TURNEP FLY. 

Buffalo, April 25th, 1843. 
As the cultivation of the different kinds of tur- 
nep is becoming somewhat extensive in the United 
States, and wherever adapted to soil and economi- 
cal feeding, it is a valuable crop, a few hints for 
their protecrion against enemies may be useful. 
The principal danger to the mmep plant is imme- 
diatefy aAer it appears above the surface of the 
ground. There are a variety of insects that feed 



upon and destroy it, during the first few weeks of 
its existence ; but its most considerable enemy is a 
small black bug, that seizes upon the tender cotyl^ 
dons the moment they make their appearance. 
Where the enemy is not in sufficient force to con- 
sume all the young leaflets as they appear, the 
plant will make a gradual, though slow progress; 
and when so far advanced as to be able to put 
forth its larger and more fibrous leaves, it will 
generally reach maturity. But it must be remem- 
bered, that any diminution of its leaves, especially 
in its early existence, is prejudicial to its growth. 
The leaves are to plants, what the lungs are t6 
animals, and in nearly all cases they superadd, iii 
no small degree, the functions of the stomach also; 
for in addition to throwing off a portion of the sur- 
plus moisture, oxygen, &c, taken in by the roots^ 
they absorb carbon largely from the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere, whicn becomes fixed in the 
vegetable as a large proportion of its matured sub- 
stance. Of course the early leaves of all plants 
should be protected with the utmost care. 

For the protection of the turaep, I have found 
no more efficacious means than soaking the seed 
in the most offensive tanner^s-oU for 2 or 3 days 
previous to sowing. This saturates the seed with 
*^e repulsive taste and odor, and as the germ which 
first appears above ground is furnished exclusively 
from the seed, the cotyledons, which are the most 
exposed to the insect, are charged with a flavor 
every way adapted to their protection from its 
ravages. In addition to this great advantage, the 
oil is one of the most nutritious substances Tor the 
support of the young plant, and helps it forward 
with a rapid growth, by which it sooner gets be- 
yond the reach of danger. 

Phosphoric acid in the proportion of 1 of acid td 
2 of water, forms a steep or soak which gives won- 
derful acceleration to the growth of plants ; soak 
in this 20 to 50 hours. Arsenic, in the proportioa 
of 1 to 50 of water, in which the seed should r^ 
main 12 hours, produces astonishing effects on the 
early growth of vegetation. The effect of thijl 
poison on the product can not be injurious, though 
the seed soaked should be carefully kept from alt 
living things, and when taken firom the steeping 
vessel immediately buried beyond reach. 

After soaking, it can be prepared for sowing, by 
mixing with plaster, ashes, or air-slacked lime, so 
intimately mixed, as to obviate any inconvenience 
from adhesiveness of the seeds. 

If the insect is found to pursue the plants afteN 
ward, they may be sprinkled with the stale liquid 
from a tanner*s lime-piL This is most convenient- 
ly done with a common watering-pot If a taxH 
nery is not accessible to the &rmer, he may easily 
prepare any desirable quantity of liquid, equally 
valuable, by collecting stale urine and the strong- 
est drainings from the dun^-heap, in large hogs- 
heads, or what is better, m permanent cisterns^ 
which should have a place m every farm-yard, 
adding lime in nroportion to the quantity of liquid. 
The addition of^ putrid flesh, fish, &:c., will add to 
its efficacy. A weak brine, diluted sulphuric, or 
nitric acids (oil of vitriol and aquafortis), may Se 
sprinkled over the plants with success. Unleacb- 
ed ashes, lime» plaster, and soot, sown broad-cast 
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over the plants after a rain, or while the dew is 
on, are sometimes efiectoal remedies. In addition 
to the value of the above applications for killing 
the insect, they are all directly beneficial in pro- 
moting the growth of the plants to the full value 
of the cost of the material and labor. 

Folding sheep on the ground where tumeps are 
to be sown, is an excellent preparation. New 
land when it can be had, is admirably adapted 
for a tumep crop, as it is free from insects, and 
possesses an abundance of the alkalies, which are 
every way suited to the rapid growth of the tumep. 
3uming tiie rubbish on the land required for tbis 
crop is a good precaution, as thereby a portion of 
the eggs and insects are destroyed. Deep plowing 
will exterminate all that are placed so far beneath 
the surface, as to be unable to reach it again. The 
use of long manure, or sowing on a stubble-field, 
are objectionable, as they harbor and protect the 
insects. 

I Where enemies are numerous, 3 or 4 pounds of 
seed should be sown in drills, and twice as much 
more broadcast, which affords more food for the 
fly, and there may possibly be sufficient left for a 
crop, after supplying the foragers with all tliey 
want ; the excess, it any, may be thinned with the 
cultivator and hoe. But in all cases the soil ohould 
be in good condition, and be prepared with some 
rich, stimulating manure, such as nigbt-soil or 
other concentrated aliment, by which the plant 
will be enabled to push itself rapidly beyond the 
jreach of marauders. Alternating tumeps with po- 
tatoes, sugar-beet, and other crops in no way rela- 
ted to this family of plants (the cruciferee), is useful, 
by cutting off the supply of food to its enemies, 
by which it is starved out or compelled to shift its 
fbarters for subsistence. 

The frequent use of the cultivator and hoe is 
beneficial m dismrbins^ and destroying the insects, 
besides materially assisting the growth of the plant. 
All family weeds, colewort, water-cresses, hedge- 
mustard, and the like, which afford food to the 
common enemy, should be carefully exterminated ; 
•nd such other kindred vegetables, as cabbages, 
cauliflower, mustard, table and horse-radisb, &c, 
should be cultivated remote from the tumep-field, 
•0 as to afford no rendezvous for their perpetuation. 

R. L. A. 

For the American Agriadharut. 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIME. 

ClintoTiy M /., March 17M, 1843. 
Mb. a. B. Allen, Dear 8m: Mr. De Russy did 
not exaggerate the beneficial effects of lime upon 
ihe soil here ; and I can safely say that the product 
<lf the soil for a section, embracing at least one 
third of the county — the northern part — has been 
more than doubled in the last 12 or 15 years. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, our farmers raised lit- 
fle or no wheat ; rye bread was used almost exclu- 
sively in families, and rye, com, and oats, our 
main dependance. Previous to that period, lime 
bad not ^own into general use ; now, every farm- 
er here limes, and with hardly an exception, every 
urm has its Ume-kiln. At this time many farmers 
cow no rye at all, and those that do, sow it more 



for the straw than the grain, the straw being su- 
perior to wheat for feed and tying stalks when we 
cut up our com. 

As to your first inquiry, " the character of the 
soil," it is extremely diversified, and has but one 
general characteristic — the substratum being a 
yellowish clay, and stiff. The country is very un- 
even and hillv, indented with valleys and streams, 
tributary to the south branch of the Raritan. Out 
hills are a gravel, loose, and not unusually stony 
(granite). In our valleys, the limestone is found, 
and here the land is pretty even, and the soil to 
the surface a yellow clay, and tolerably stiff. We 
have also the gray shell, and a dark reddish soil 
much intermixed with round flinty stones, and the 
black loam common to bottom meadows ; the last 
four are ail found on my farm of 200 acres. There 
is veiy little sandy land, and it takes less perma- 
nent benefit from lime than any other kind. On 
all the abovementioned varieties of soil, lime is 
highly fertilizing, and it is difficult to say which 
variety is most benefited, though I think the effect 
upon the lime of stone lands is least apparent. 
Wet lands, while they remain so, can not be 
brought up by lime. 

Our system of tillage is a constant rotation of 
crops. Our fields of winter grain we always put 
down in clover in the spring ; this we mow the 
following year, and the next spring plant it with 
com. If not sowed with winter grain, as soon as 
the com is cut (a practice on the increase), it is 
sowed the next spring with oats or barley, and 
clover-seed ; this tne following year is pastured or 
suffered to grow to be turned under for wheat — 
open fallows are getting out of date. 

The quantity of lime applied at one time varies 
according to the strength of the soil, from 25 to 50 
bushels per acre. The best method o[ putting it 
on, is to stack it as it is taken out of the kiln in a 
large heap, throwing a few pails of water upon 
the heap occasionally as you are adding to it ; ma 
few days afler the lime will be found puffed up 
light, and in the proper state for spreadins^; if it is 
then put on we think it does most good Some 
throw it on the top in the fall, to be plowed in 
next spring or summer; but the best method is to 
put it on after the last plowing and harrow it in- 
plowing buries it too deep. 

For raising land to a high state of culture, our 
way here has been to crop pretty freely when the 
land is in good heart ; clovering afier every crop 
of straw, occasionally turning it under green, and 
often suffering it to fall and rot on the surfiice; this 
with a sprinkling of lime every two or three years, 
until the quantity amounts to about 80 or 100 
bushels per acre, has invariably succeeded. I 
must not forget, however, that our farmera bestow 
a high value on their barnyard manure, and thii^ 
it indispensable to a heavy crop of wheat. 

Plaster is universally used here upon clover and 
com, and the advantage of it is undoubted ; whether 
greater or less, with or without lime, it is out of 
my power to determine. Ashes made in burning 
lime, are considered about as fertilizing as lime, 
bushel for bushel ; but the effect of hme is fiur 
more permanent. A part of your 4th and 5th 
questions are yet unanswered. 
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We SOW to the acre of wheat 1 3-4 bushels ; rye 
about 1 1-4 bushels; oats 2 bushels; barley a lit- 
tle more; buckwheat, of which we raise a good 
deaJ, 2 pecks to the acre. Of the seeds, clover 1 
bushel to 6 acres; timothy, 1 to about 10 acres; 
flaxseed, 1-2 bushel to the acre, whea sowed for 
seed ; 3-4 of a bushel when sowed for fibre. 

It would be difficult to say what is the average 
yield of crops here ; we think 30 bushels for wheat 
a fair yield for our best land, though for an aver- 
age of years, 18 or 20 would come nearer the mark. 
Com from 15 to 70 bushels shelled. Rye, of this 
grain we have had bat one good crop in 7 or 8 
years. I have had on this place, however, 300 
bushels on 10 acres of land ; oats 25 to 40 bushels ; 
buckwheat varies from 10 to 40, being a very un- 
certain crop ; flaxseed from (> to 12 per acre ; and 
«f this almost every farmer sows a little. 

I have thus in a general wav replied to most of 
your inquiries. To ^o into tne minutiae of your 
questions would require a larger space than this 
sheet. I shall be happy to communicate verbal- 
ly any farther information, should you think it 
worth your time to visit this neighborhood. 

Accept my best wishes for the success of your 
undertaking, and apology for my tardy reply, wri- 
ting being with me something oi a task, and believe 
me, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

George W. Tati.oe. 

For the Amerwm A^ricultitrut. 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OP 
MADDER.— No. 2. 

Before giving directions for the manufacture of 
madder, as practised in Europe, I will inform our 
fiirmers of tae mode pursued in Kentucky of culti- 
vating it. 

They first dig the ground to a good depth, ma- 
king the mold very light and mellow ; they then 
plant small roots in rows, and when they have 
thrown up stalks of about a foot in length, they 
bend them down, and throw over them a layer of 
moid ; these will throw up fresh stalks which un- 
dergo the same process. This covering up is con- 
tinued until the third year, when the bed is opened 
with a pitchfork, and all the roots large enough 
for use, are washed and dried under a shed. The 
smaller roots are planted in fresh beds. The beds 
must be kept clean from weeds. The stalks when 
laid down become roots. The roots most valuable 
for coloring are from the size of a small goose-quill, 
to that of the Uttie finger. If much larger, the 
coloring matter will be of little value, and if many 
such are ground with the smaller roots, the whole 
mass will be injured. 

I shall now proceed to describe the manufacture 
of madder roots for the market. I transcribe this 
account from A. Ure, on the Arts, &c., published in 
England last year. 

^ The madder, taken from the ground and pick- 
ed, must be dried in order to be ground and pre- 
served. In warm climates it is dried in the open 
air ; but, elsewhere, stoves must be employed. 

" The stringy filaments and epidermis are to be 
removed, call^ mull ; as also the pith, so as to 
leave nothing but the ligneous fibres. 



*' The preparation of madders is carried on in 
the department of the Rhone, in the following 
manner : — 

^ The roots are dried in a stove heated by means 
of a furnace, firom which the air is allowed to issue 
only at intervals, at the moment when it is judged 
to be saturated with moismre. The furnace Sue 
occupies a great portion of the floor ; above are 
three close gratings, on which the roots are distri* 
buted in layers of about eight inches. At the end 
of twenty-tour hours, those which are on the first 
grated floor directly above the stove are dry, when 
they are taken away and replaced by those of the 
superior floors. This operation is repeated when- 
ever the roots over the stove are dry. The dry 
roots are thrashed with a flail, passed through 
fanners similar to those employed for wheat, and 
then shaken upon a very coarse sieve. What 
passes through is farther winnowed and sifted 
through a finer sieve than the first. These opera- 
tions are repeated five times, proceeding succes- 
sively to sieves still finer and finer, and setting 
aside every time what remains on the sieve. 
What passes through the fifth sieve is rejected as 
sand and dust After these ooerations, the whole 
fibrous matters remaining on tne sieve are cleaned 
with common fanners, and women separate all the 
foreign matters which had not been removed be- 
fore. For dividing the roots, afterward, into dif- 
ferent qualities, a brass sieve is made use of^ 
whose meshes are from 1-4 to l-S inches diameter. 
What passes through the finest is rejected; and 
what passes through the coarsest is regarded of 
the best quality. These roots thus separated, are 
carried into a stove, of a construction somewhat 
different from the first. They are spread out in 
layers of about four inches in thickness, on large lat- 
tice-work frames, and the drying is known to be com- 
plete, when on taking up a handful and squeezing 
It, the roots break easily. On quitting the stove, 
the madder is carried, still hot, into a machind, 
where it is minced small, and a sieve separates* 
the portion of the bark reduced to powder. Thi» 
operation is repeated three or four times, and then 
the bolter is had recourse to. What passes through 
the sieve, or the brass meshes of the bolter, is re-- 
garded as common madder; and what issues at 
the extremity of the bolter is called the flour.^ 
Lastly, the madder which passes through thoi 
bolter is ground in a mill with vertical stones, and 
then passed through sieves of different sizes. 
What remains above is always better than what 
goes through." 

The manu&cture of madder roots appears to be 
a very formidable operation, yet when reduced to 
practice, I suspect most of the difficulties so ap- 
parent in description, would vanish. 

Wm. Pastridge. 



For the Amertem AgricuUitrih, 
THE RHODODENDRON A GOOD THERMOMETER, f 

There are few shrubs in our country that have ' 
not some use, though discoverable only by the clo- 
sest examination, and few persons would see, on 
first scrutiny, in the Rhododendron Maximum a 
complete thermometer. There have been for :Ke 
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last five years several very large spjecimens of this 
shrub, close by our dining-room windows, and by 
protracted observations by various members of the 
&mily, they have been so infallible in showing the 
temperature of the atmosphere, that the thermome- 
ter which hung without the door, became in some 
measure useless, unless we wished to ascertain to 
a degree, the state of the air. 

When the weather is cold, and the thermometer 
about zero, the leaves are rolled so tightly together 
that it seems almost impossible for them to again 
become unrolled, at the same time they are turned 
nearly black ; and the expansion, as the weather 
moderates, is so gradual, that by the degrees of 
their color and shape, a person is enabled to form a 
pretty accurate opinion of the weather ; and when 
mild, the leaves assume a light and very rich green. 

I should think this plant might become valuable 
on this account to farmers and others, whose re- 
moteness from cities and towns where thermome- 
ters may be had, prevent them from procuring 
them ; and I believe that a winter's attention to 
the rhododendron will enable any one to judge of 
the external temperature of the atmosphere, with 
very considerable accuracy. At the same time, it 
is one of our most ornamental native shrubs, and 
no one can fail to admire a plant covered with its 
profuse mantle of roseate flowers, besprinkled 
through its beautiful, shining foliage ; these alone 
impart a richness to American forests sought else- 
where in vain. 

George W. Fahhestock. 

Pittsburg, Pa., April, 1843. 



It is with great regret that we learn from the 
Messrs. Brentnall, that they retire from the busi- 
ness of breeding Berkshires. Being the first to 
eommence, we had supposed that they would be 
the last to give it up ; but the &ct is, with the su- 
perior mild climate of the south, they can make 
pork there for half the price that we can here at 
the north ; besides, for a succession of years we 
'have been supplying them with our choicest breeds 
cf swine, and have at length put it into their power 
to beat us at our own game, and breed as good 
animals as ourselves. We cheerfully coincide 
with all that the Messrs. Brentnall say of Colonel 
Bonner. He is one of the most spirited and judi- 
cious breeders at the south; and while upon this 
fQbject, we will now add, that Mr. R. H. Hendrick- 
8QQ, of Middletown, Ohio, recently sent him a 
young Berkshire boar, by Windsor Castle, selected 
in England and imported by ourselves in 1841. 
CoL B. has given him the name of Great Western, 
and we have no doubt when full grown that he 
will well deserve the title, and prove a tall and 
somewhat stout customer among the Georgians. 

At the commencement of our breeding Berk- 
shires, we were among those who purchased 
stock of the Messrs. Brenmall ; and we have also 



seen it from their piggery scattered over this state, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, and although we since be- 
came rival breeders, we trust that we can say in 
this instance, as well as in every other, that it -was 
always with the most generous and liberal riews 
and expressions on our part Whenever we met 
a good thing we said so, and that freely, no matter 
who bred and owned it, and we have the satisfac- 
tion of believing that our motives and feelings 
have generally been reciprocated. We tender to 
the Messrs. Brentnall our warm thanks for their 
kind expressions, and we can assure them, that 
whatever enterprises they may hereafter be enga- 
ged in, they have our best wishes of success. 

For tht Anurican AgrieuUurisi. 
LAST SAL£ OF BERKSHiaES. 

Canterbury, Orange County, N. Y., 

April 17th, 1843. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. : In the first place allow us 
to tender you our thanks, for the insertion in the 
January number of your invaluable periodical, the 
first premiums awarded to the Berkshires at the 
Planters^ Club held at Sparta, Georgia, which we 
presume you took from tne Georgia Journal which 
we had previouslv forwarded to your office. Up 
to that time, we had sold to Colonel John Bonner 
of White Plains, Green County, Georgia, seven 
sows and a boar, which all met with his decided 
approbation. We have now just sold him our 
whole reserved lot of Berkshires, together with 
our good will as breeders of the same. They con- 
sist of six sows and two boars, including the im- 
ported animals, Ontario and Lady Huttleson ; the 
only two remaining of the last ixnportation, sent us 
out by our friend Mr. Hawes. They are all fine 
and very superior animals, and we flatter ourselves 
would not sufier in comparison with any of their 
kind in the country. 

The produce from Ontario have uniformly been 
vastly superior to any other pigs we ever bred» 
whicn has given him a good notoriety with the 
numerous customers we have supplied; he will 
consequently take with him a well-established 
reputation to his enterprising owner, and also be a 
great acquisition to the briers of BeriEshires in 
the state in which he is placed. 

In transferring our breeding stock to, and retirinjp 
in favor of Colonel Bonner, we have eveiy con£ 
dence in his judgment and abilities as a breeder, 
to keep up and even increase the high qualities of 
the animals under his supervision ; and fi'om these 
conclusions, we take ^eat pleasure in most re- 
spectfully recommending his stock of Berkshire 
hogs to the notice of the public, and particularly to 
those persons who anticipated honoring us with 
their orders for the ensuing season, f^om the 
number and superiority of the animals sold Colond 
Bonner, together with his choice selections from 
other celebrated piggeries, we may safely and con- 
fidentially assert, that he has in his possession 
some of the best blood, and very prooably the 
most choice selection of Berkshire hogs to be found 
in one man's possesion in the Union. In recom- 
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mending Colonel Bonner's fine stock to the particu- 
lar attention of breeders of Berkshires, we can in 
all con6dence assure those persons intrusting their 
orders to him, that thev will be fully, promptly, 
and honorably met ; and we may farther add, that 
in zeal and public spirit, Colonel Bonner yields the 
palm to no man. 

We have been in the possession of the improved 
race of Berkshires ever smce the year 1824, conse- 
qnently, we believe we were the first to mount the 
JSerkshire hobby. Whether we have ridden for 
good or evil to the country, we will leave it to the 
community to decide ; but now we dismount, and 
with our bow and kind thanks to our numerous 

gatrons, and our best wishes, joined by our hum- 
le endeavors ixx your success in the new and lau- 
dMe pursuit you are engaged in, we retire from 
the business oi breeding Berkshire pigs for sale al- 
together. With great regard and esteem, 

A. & Gr. BREZniYALL. 



For the AmerieaM AgriatUvruti 



CULTURE OF SILK. 



Extract •/ a letter from a gentleman in Massa- 
chuetts^ t6 Ms correspondent in Monroe County, 
N, Y.f who kas mlvMffs been fmitkless in the silk 



antse: — 



After all, the poor despised mulberry may be 
worth something, for feeding worms, making the 
best of naper, and the stalks used to obtain bark 
s'dk ana no mistake ; so say those who have tried 
it. I suppose you sire yet among the doubting. 
Astoniflihing as it may appear to you, some have 
the courage to suggest, that a field of mulberries 
may be cultivated at a profit exclusively for the 
purpose of making paper ; and also, thai after be- 
ing stripped of the foliage, the tender stalks may 
be subjected to the jaws of the common brake, and 
procure abundance of valuable bark silk, which 
would make excellent Pongee, very suitable for 
coats, yests, handkerchiefs, pantaloons, &c. 

It remains, however, to be proved, that the bark 
silk, from an acre of close planted mulberry, may 
be worth an acre of flax ; and why not much more, 
as sdlk is more valuable than flax ? A silk-grower 
in this vicinity has a pair of pantaloons made of 
silk spun from perforated cocoons, which he has 
worn two seasons, and it is apparently as durable 
as leather. It is Uioug^ht that the bark silk may 
be made raluable for similar purposes. To do ail 
this, and use up the whole mulberry plantation, 
requires some skill, all which is accessible. Here 
are three separate applications of the mulberry 
patch, the product of which may be worth more 
than can be obtained in any other crop. 

A great improvement is being put in order for 
feeding worms. It is less expensive than the usu- 
al cocooneries, and more congenial to the wants and 
habits of the worm, called open feeding. Their 
treatment has been too nearlv allied to the nursery 
system ; whereas, they are tne natives of the open 
air, and should be accustomed to all the vicissitudes 
of the weather. The worms would be more 
healthy and form better cocoons. Cocoons have I 
becA seen in their forest state in South Carolina, | 



by a gentleman now resident in Northampton. 
Cocoons have also been seen in the month of July, 
formed on the white mulberry found in a deep ra- 
vine on the southeast side of Mount Holyoke, and 
near the summit. On opening the cocoons, the 
live chrysalis was found. 

This subject, however, comes not within your 
medical department, but the avails, in some shape, 
may replenish the medicine-chest ; and I hope you 
may live to see the time when the culture of silk 
may become a valuable source of revenue and sa- 
ving to the country. Why should the United States 
expend annually some twenty millions of dollars 
for an article of luxury, which can as well and as 
cheaply be produced at home, and no longer send 
our money abroad to encoura;2:e the industry and 
enterprise of foreigners 1 We have the appropri- 
ate soil, climate, and cheap labor among our fe- 
males, children, the aged and infirm. Why then 
hesitate what to do ? Xry the experiment. 

Yours, &c., D. C. 

Northampton, April 10, 1842. 



A correspondent from Alabama asks : " Can you 
not draw out from some one of your contributors 
something on plows, harrows, and cultivators ? I 
mean the principle of construction, for there are 
very few persons who know anything about it. I 
asked a planter the other day it he made his own 
plows." 

" * Yes.' 

" * By what rule do you stock them V 

"'No rale — I just put them together by my 
eye.* 

" This was enough to convince me that he 
cared but little for a mule's shoulders, and his com- 
fort in pulling." 

An excellent article will be found on the subject 
of southern plows, by Mr. Cornell, page 49 of May 
No. of this paper. 



In order to see how it looks, we have taken the 
liberty of inserting the pedigree of CoL Sherwood's 
bull, according to the method suggested by us page 
73, Vol. I., of American Agriculturist, which we 
think much more simple than the one adopted in 
the English Herd Book. It is perfectly pieposter- 
ous to repeat the G's so often ; they convey no idea 
till counted, and it always gives us a sick head- 
ache to do this. Beside, the old method can not 
be followed much longer. Let any one think of a 
herd-book a century, or even half a century hence 
with the pedigrees recorded in the usual way, and 
he will find that the G's will occupy three fourths 
of the book, and the volumes by that time make a 
small cart-load. A reform must be made, and the 
sooner we hit upon a more simple method of record 
the better. This is our suggestion, and if any one 
can propose something more appropriate, we shall 
be glad to hear from him. We took the sa?^ 
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liberty ia out May Na, when we inserted tbe pedi- 
gree of Mr. Bates' bull, Duke of NorihumheilaDd, 
of EngUod, and we tniat thai Col. Sherwood will 
pudoD U3 for doing the same with Archer. For 
tome account of a visit made to this suxk see Vol. 
■ L page 303 of this paper. 

As to a monthly republication, selected from 
foreign agricultural periodicals, we should be glad 
to undertake it if we could have sufficient eacour- 



agemeut lo do so; but it would not pay atpresrat; 
the times are too hard, and the public too iudiflei- 
ent 10 solid agricultural reading-matter. 



Avtum, April 27fA, 1843. 
A. B. ALI.EN, Esq., Snt : I herewith send yon 
cut of my bull Archer and his pedigree, for losi 
titxi in your paper. 



DuBHui Bull, Abcbek.— {Fio. 19.) 



The property of Col. J. M. Shenoood, of Aahum, N. Y. 



Pedigree. — Archer got by RoUa, dam Adelim. 
by Frederick (1060) ; d. 2, Adelia, by Orpheus 
H73); d. 3, Alfrida,by Alfred (23); d. 4, Straw- 
berry, by Windsor (698) ; d. S, Old Daisy, by Fa- 
vorite (252) ; d. 6, by Punch (531) ; d. 7, 

■ by Hubback (319). 

KoUa, got by Patriot (3,412), dam Romp, by 
Admiral (160S); d. 2, Moss Rose, by Young Deu- 
ton (963) ; d. 3, Rosa, by Young Dentou (963); 
d. 4, Ruby, by DentiHk (198) ; d. 5, Old Red Rose, 
by Trunnell (659). 

Archer proves himself a fine sire. Since you 
were with me, Stella and Lily hare both calved 
Vith heifers, and they are superior to anything I 
ever saw. Lily's calf by May Duke you know 
was an improvement upon Lily, but bet new heifer 
calf Lois goes far beyond her. Stella's calf is the 
best she ever had. 

When you were with me, I was feeding straw 
and corn-stalks. I continued that feed uotil ]bI 
February, when having fed all my straw and stalks. 



I commenced on hay; but I would have be<n per- 
fectly satisfied to have continued to feed straw and 
stalks until this time, as my cattle were in good 
condilioD when these were out. I am confident 
that this feed would have kept them in the same 
condition all winter. Two heifers yon remember 
were in the yard, and they have continued there 
up to this time. Since I have doae feeding sirai' 
and stalks, they have not had anything to eat, ex- 
cept such litter as has been thrown out of my sia* 
ble from under the cattle. I found after a while 
this was keeping them better ihan I wi^ed, and 
I then directed ihat they should not have any more 
litter placed where they could get at it, and now 
they live aa the twigs of my apple-tree trimming. 
My native cows I have fed better than my Dur- 
hams, but they are not in as good G<»ditioD. I 
have kept Durhams two winters, side by side wiih 
the native cattle, and I am confident ibal 1 can 
keep three Durhams to two natives of the same 
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By the vn.j, I had slmoet forgot to say, thai I 
hare two heifers got by Archer on a native cow, 
with a Bprinkle of Deroa Bitd Durham in her, 
which much reeembleAyrshirefl. From thia I am 
eonTinced, that wiih proper selections ofa Durham 
boll and native cows, we can produce a breed equal 
to the Ayrshires. 

Could not a monthly publication be sustained 
thai should be made up from the foreign periodi- 
cals? There are many things in these publications 
that would be valuable to as in this country, and 
much is of no use now. If a proper selection 
could be made, I for one should like it. I am, rery 
respectfully, fee,, 

J. M. Shirwood. 

For IJit Amtriani AtriemUnriMt. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON.— Ho. 3. 

Log Hal!, Miss., Apnl, 1843. 
I generally fioish gathering my crop about 
Chrisimas in each vear ; the past season later by 
some \5 days, aitiiouiable more to plowing and 
sowing grain, than to the crop, allhoug-h I senl off 
8 bales to the hand; and made com, provender, 
fee. in a lar^e abundance. This plan I shall con- 
tinue to pursue, as the pasturing down the grain 
is a saving of dry food ; as much work also can be 
done as in the spring, when other operations de* 
mand every effective laborer, as well as making a 
better crop of grain, and having thai much work 
done. I will therefore take you (o the first day of 
January, when I may say the crop is commenced. 



COTIMI PLAMT.— <FlO. 20.) 



In the first place, I repair alt fencing, afier 
which the men are employed in catting up and 
roUjng logs; the women and children in knocking 
down coiioa stalks when not too large with a stick, 
cuiting up com-stalks, firing log heaps, burning 
chunks and the brush that may have Men irom 
trees, cleaning up hollows, ire. Ac the same time, 
I keep as many plows tunning as is c«ivraient 
when the earth is in proper condirion. By keeping 
busy at thb season of the year, it gives me such a 
conlmt of the crop, that I can have time to do 
what is done effectually, which is coe half the 
battle. If the seascn $e favwuble, I commence 
plowing for the cotton crop about the last week in 
February or the first in March, having flushed all 
stubble und as early as possible. 

If the land was in com or cotton the previoas 
year, I run oS" the rows in the old water fiirroir 
with a short plow, this year asing two horses to 
it, and running deep. With a turning plow I then 
throw to this two furrows, one from each side, in- 
tending to reverse the last beds. I use the Peacock 
and Dudlev plows, the first a cast motild-boerd 
and wrought share, the other, both wrought in crae 

I leave the ground in this condition until a day 

or two before I wish to plant, and then break out 

the entire surface between the rows, the baulk; 

my reason for so doing is, that the cotton plant 

grows off faster on a bed of some firmness, ihe 

radicle or future root will die of^ener on a light 

surface than when on hard earth, if not so hard it 

can not penetrate ; and by breaking out the middle 

late, it leaves the bed iresh, except a narrow 

strip on the top, which is cleaned off by plant 

ing, which gives the plant an even start with 

grass and weeds. 

I begin to plant the first fine weather afier 
the SOth of March, though usually not before 
early in April.some of^my neighbors even 
earlier than the 20ib some seasons ; I prefer 
to be a lew days later and have all business 
well up, than to haste in planting, and prob- 
ably get a bad stand from cold, and part of 
the pTowinK to be jumped over. 

I direct the cottoo-seed to be hauled out, 
and dropped in twoor three heap-rows across 
the rows, at cntvenient distances, and in soA 
ficieot parcels ; practice gives the hands a 
prettv correct idea how much is required. I 
Dsoally measure enough for the first row, or 
an acre, seldom planting over 3 bushels my- 
self, and otlen not over one, especially if 
bought seed. If the first furrows nave been 
settled by heavv rains, are rough, or have 
many cotton-stalks on the row, an iron tooth 
harrow should be run over them, drawn br 
one horse, imd with the row ; this cleans off 
the row, and leaves it in fine conditiim for 
planting. 

I strike out the fiuTow for plantit^ with an 
opener. For the better understandmg of the 
reader I will describe this. 

Take a piece of timber 3 feet long, 3 inches 
square; round the lower side; &sten by B 
mortice and teonon to the bottom of chip h 
of shovel-plow, about midway of ihis piece; 
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near the front end» let in a piece 2 1-2 by 1 inch (c) 
long enough to pass through the beam, and ha^e 
holes in it and one in the beam, so as lo raise or 
drop the lower piece ; the front end of the lower 
piece {a) has a shov^el of some size, but to project 
below about half an inch. 

(Fig. 21.) 
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Cotton-Furrow Opener. 

I am Very particular to open the furrows as 
straight as possible ; if on level land, or a regular 
curve ; if on hilly, or rolling land. The sower now 
follows with seed in an apron, and scatters them 
along in the narrow furrow by shaking the hand, 
8o as to cause each seed to fall separate if possible. 
This furrow being from 1-2 to 3-4 of an inch 
deep, can not be covered deep, which would be an 
injury, seed coming up with more certaint)r if light- 
ly covered. The nature of the seed requiring the 
leaves, which are folded or rolled up with the radi- 
de or foot in the centre, to rise up before the 
plume or future stalk can start. The bean will 
serve to explain somewhat, as it is more generally 
known, the radicle or root of it plunges down into 
the earth, while the two cotvledons or the halves 
of the bean, rise with the plume or future stem 
between them, though the plume of the bean does 
sometimes rise when the cotyledons do not, nor 
can they, from being too deep, or the earth too 
hard, which nerer takes place with the cotton- 
plant. 

The coverer I use, is therefore made to suit the 
object in view, as follows : Take a piece of oak 
timber IS Inches long, 6 wide, and 2 to 2 1-2 inch- 
es thick; one edge to be slightly concave, the 
other rounded off, so as to present this appearance. 

(Fio. 22.) 




Cotton Seed Coyer. 

I then get the centre from end to end, and from it 
slope madually to each end, leaving the ends half 
an inch thick or less ; this is the front of it 

I fasten it with a bolt to the chip of a shovel- 
plow, cutting out of the back of it enough to per- 
mit the bolt to be fastened by a nut, as also to 
make it lighter. The object of rounding the top 
is, to lessen the weight, as also the quantity of 
earth it would carry. It is made with two sloping 
surfaces in front, so as to sweep off more earth ; 
and is hollowed out on the lower edge so as to 
leare the bed slighdy rounded to carry off the 
water. 

I prefer planting about one half the cotton crop 
about ten days before the remainder, that too 
much necessary work will not be required at the 



same time ; if a rainy spell of weather now, or 
any other backset should cause detention in welk- 
ins over the first time, grass and weeds vdll have 
taken such hold, that the &rmer will find as hard 
work as in fighting fire; but if only the one half 
be planted first, the last half will not be pressing. 
I plant upland at 4 feet apart between the rows ; 
2d low ground at 5 feet distance. Any fiurmer 
will find there is very much to be gained by put- 
ting his land in fine order before he plants; even 
if a few davs later planting than his careless neig^h- 
bor, he will soon overtake him in cleaning his crop, 
besides his crop is not checked in growth ; and he 
would do well to so pitch his crop, that his corn 
could get one working, b^ore his cotton would re- 
quire it 

Before ^vins you the cultivation of the plant, I 
will describe the seed that I have found to be the 
best, not only in producing, but in gathering the 
largest weights per hand. The seed is covered 
with a short, perfectly white furze, caUed Mexican ^ 
when fresh it is small, but after being cultivated 
in the United States it becomes longer, gradually 
losing the white fibres, or changing to a germe. 
The Pet tit gulf seed is the same, only it is care- 
fully selected and kept pure, by the planters in the 
vicinity of the gulf hills near Rodney — this part of 
the Mississippi river being called Pettit ffulf. This 
cotton not only produces more, but the bowls (that 
contain the cotton and seed) open out wider, and 
it is therefore easier gathered and picked. 

Many persons, in circling their hilly land, do it 
a greater injury than in plowing up and down the 
hiUs, becairse their furrows being inclined, the 
water has only a longer distance to flow, thus ao» 
cumulating in quantity, velocity, and force; where- 
as, if they were correctly run off, the water should 
lie in the furrow as on level land. In doing this, 
the curve should be as regular as the nature of the 
land will permit, for the purpose c^ admitting the 
plows to be run close up to the plant, which could 
not be, if in a zigzag course. 

If the cotton-seed be moistened and rolled with 
ashes and earth, so that the lint or furze be com- 
pressed, the moisture of the earth being thus 
nrousrht directly in contact with the hull or seed, 
it will vegetate earlier, and will require less seed 
per acre. 

I throw up my cotton bed as flat as I can to 
break out deep, and leave the water furrow well 
open, thus permitting the superfluous water to 
steep from the bed, and the earth to become warm- 
er, this being necessary to the quick growth of the 
plant. I have now given you a minute detail of 
the planting, not more so than is necessary to the 
tyrb ; my next will be working the plant 

M. W. Philips. 



We have never known, personally, a free martin 
to breed, but have heard in an indirect way of their 
doing so in two instances. If any of our corre- 
spondents have more knowledge than ourselves 
upon this subject, the facts would be interesting, 
and we should feel obliged for an account of the 
same. 



FBEB 1UKTIH9. — gmasT^ bkipino-iiachihb. 



TREE MARTINS. 
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Mb. Allen : I hare often heard it staled 
bet, that in cases of twins, the one a heifer and 

the other a bull, (be heifer is always barren. Will 
you be good euough to tell as, in a short way, 
what you know about the matter ? It surely is a 
curious thbg, should it be so unireraally ; that it 
is so in very many, if not most cases, I have not a 
doubt. I have inquired among my neighbors, and 
find some beliere, and some doubt the slory ; but 
in no instance have I met wiih a case where the 
(torn heifer of a buil hat failed to be barren. 

Jobs Titswobth. 
Sttssta Co., N. J., ApraUth, 1813. 



Agrecabty to an mtimatioa expressed in your 
March nomber, I B«nd you a deacription with a 
cut of my reaping-machine, and presume that this 
-will be suifici^it lo gite Ihe leadei an idea of its 
coDSImctica and operatioc 



When it is in operation in the Geld, the horses 
travel on the stubble, and near the standing grain, 
drawing the machine behind them. That part 
which cuts the grain is a wide platform, and ex- 
tends six feet to Uie ri^hi hand into the grain, and 
is capable of being adjusted as high or as low as 
grain is usually cut ; say from five to fifteen inches 
from the ground. Along the forward edge of iht 
platform where the grain is cul, is a row of strong 
iron spikes about the size of stnall harrow-leellL 
These spikes are formed of two pieces of iron, one 
above and one below, leaving a horizontal slit in 
each spikefor the cutting-blades to play in. These 
blades are formed like lancet-points, being sharp 
on both edges, and several inches long. They are 
fastened side by side on an iron rod, as many bladea 
as there sre spikes on the platform; ihe iron rod 
with the blades upon il extends through all ihs 
spikes, and is ccnnected lo a crank immediately 
behind the horses. This crank is turned by co^ 
wheels, connected with the main axle, and is mor> 
ed fast OT slow according lo ihe speed of the hor- 
ses, giving a horizcKita], vibratory motion lo the 
blades, causing them to move out of oae spike into 
another, backward aikd forward, there bong as 



Buniio-MicBtNE. — (Fi6. 23.) 



Invented Sy Oied Huaey, Baltimore, Md. 



many blades as spikes. As the machine is drawn 
ahead in the gram, the stalks or straw is received 
between the spikes, while the vibrating blades cut 
it off as it enters ; the straw being held by the 
spike both above and below the edge of the blade, 
while the blade passes into the spike— thus the 
cutting is made sure. 

As the grain is cut, it &lls back on to the plat- 
form. When the wheat is lanjtled, this felling 
back is aided by an instiument m the hands of a 



man who rides on the machine, whose business is 
to push otr the grain in heaps as it accumulates oa 
the platform. He is able to do this with threat 
accuracy and neatness, leaving the heaps disiinct 
from each other, and in fine order for the binders. 
One niechine will cut twenty acres per day with 
ease, if ordinary diligence is used. The blades 
need no sharpening from beginning to end of har- 
1. Standing and laoeled grain is cut perfi>clly 
'- - -ndeed, lodged wheat is cut better with lh« 
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machine, than it is usually cut by the cradle, and 
if the lodged wheat be very heary, it will be cut 
rerj clean, and nearly as fast as if standing. Am- 

Ele proof of these facts can be had from at least 
ve hundred of the first fiirmers in the United 
States. , 

The price of a machine with shafts for a single 
liorse behind, is $150. The forward wheels 
as represented in the engraving, will be an extra 
chaig€ of twenty dollars. 

Obed Hubset. 
BalUmore, AprU llth, 1843; 



We publish with pleasure the following com- 
munication on agricultural schools. We ha7e had 
within the past three months, repeated inquiries 
from parents in this city, wishing to know if there 
were any institution where their sons could 
be placed to acquire a practical and theoretical 
knowledge of agriculture. They desired to hare 
their children so near that they could easily visit 
them, as they would take great interest in their 
progress, as also iu the agricultural operations of 
the institution. We are perfectly confident, that 
zny person willing and competent to manage a 
flchod of this kind, if he would establish it near 
this city, would immediately obtain as many pupUs 
as he might wish. The neighborhood of New 
York possesses superior advantages for a school of 
diis kind, and we would earnestly recommend the 
subject to the consideration of our citizens. Mr. 
Bement has recently joined the New York Central 
Farmer. We welcome him to the editorial corps, 
satisfied that his ability as a writer, and practical 
experience as a farmer, will make him a valuable 
co-laborer in tite great cause. 

For the America* AgrieuUmist. 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. 

I have long been impressed with the necessity 
and importance of an agricultural institution for 
the education of young men in the theory and 
practice of ferming. £verjr revolving year only 
tends to strengthen my conviction. From the nu- 
merous applications made annually, not only by 
parents wno wish to place their sons under the 
care and guidance of ffood fiirmers, but by young 
men themselves, who look to commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the leamed professions with a sorry 
prospect, and have finally come to the conclusion, 
that after all, farming is as honorable, respectabUy 
and possibly in the main, as profitable as any other 
]profe88i(xi, and they are very anxious to place 
themselves in a situation to obtain the desired in- 
formation. 

I have long admired the model farm of the cele- 
brated Fellenburg of Hofwyl, in Switzerland, and 
think one such establishment in this state would 
be of immense importance, ay, of much more im- 
portance than some of our colleges. An American , 
^.travelling in Europe a few years since, paid a visit 



to this establishment, was highly delighted, and 
much surprised to find a student there from the 
city of New York, who informed him there were 
several other boys in the school from the same 
place. '' There were pupils on the ground,*' he adds, 
" from Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, North 
and South America, and Tifflis." It has furnished 
to continental Europe the best modes of its agri- 
culture, while it has sent forth into the above-nam- 
ed countries, some of the most useful, virtuous, 
and enlightened citizens. 

« When," said the lamented Buel, '' shall we 
become wise, and imitate the good, as we are ever 
ready to do the bad examples of our European an- 
cestry ? Where shall we establish schools of sci- 
entific and practical agriculture for our sons? 
Whenever their importance shall be duly appreci- 
ated, and our citizens consult their true interests 
in endeavoring to promote the best interests of 
their country." 

It is difficult to estimate the advantages that 
might justly be expected from such an institution, 
in which theory and practice would go hand in 
hand ; where the mental, as well as physical pow- 
ers were justly cultivated. 

An improvement is the great object in everv 
science ; the ingenuity of man is constantly at wors 
in order to find out by experiment some new in- 
vention better calculated to produce the desired 
efiect ; in this way the great and important im- 
provements in mechanics have been accomplished. 

Agriculture may be practised without any 
knowledge of its theory, that is, established prac- 
tices may be imitated; but in this case it must 
ever remain stationary. The great proportion of 
our farmers jog along as if there were no improve- 
ment necessary ; adhering to the old practices and 
beaten path of their fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers, before them. 

The mere routine practitioner can not advance 
beyond the limits of his own particular experience, 
and can neither derive instruction from such acci- 
dents as are fiivorable to his object, nor guard 
against the recurrence of such as are unfavorable. 
He can have no resource for unseen events but or- 
dinary expedients, while tbe man of science resorts 
to general principles, refers events to their true 
causes, and adapts his measures to meet every 
emergency. 

Within the last twenty-five or thirty years, there 
has been a decided improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, stUl there is much yet to learn. The 
object of the art of agriculture is, to increase the 
quantity, and improve the quality of such vegeUi- 
ble and animal productions of the earth, as are 
used by civilized man; and the object of the agri- 
culturist is to do this with the least expense, or, 
in other words, with profit. 

I feel convinced that the establishment of a farm 
for the purpose of educating young men, and im- 

Sarting that knowledge, whico is necessary, in or- 
er to farm on scientific principles, and to good 
purpose, would confer a great boon to the country, 
and materially promote our agricultural prosperity. 
I would consider it to be the first and main object 
of such an establishment, to make the pupil thor- 
oughly acquainted with, and imderstand tne pruir 
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tiples of the science in which he is about to en- 
gage ; I call it a science, for, to be a good farmer 
requires more scientific knowledge than is gener- 
ally admitted. Some imagine tnat farming is so 
simple a matter, that the veriest dolt might be a 
good farmer ; this is erroneous. To be sure, they 
could gire orders to plow, and sow^ and reap, and 
follow other people's examples in the general gov- 
ernment ; but to be a good and successful farmer 
something more is needed* 

I have been induced to make the foregoing ob- 
senrations in consequence of having several appli- 
cations to take yomi^ men, and instruct them in 
fiirming. I have refused to take them, 1st, on ac- 
count dfmy inability to teach them, and 2d, on ac- 
count of the difficulty which generally arises from 
jealousy of the common laborers on the farm. 
They are very apt to imagine more favors are 
shown, and they receive better &re, &c. Besides, 
it is no object for a farmer to take one young man 
for merely the labor he would perform ; for it can 
not be expected that he could take hold at once, 
and earn even his board. The]r must be brought 
on by degrees. I am well convinced that if some 
competent farmer would undertake the manage- 
ment and instruction (in practice as well as in 
theory) of a certain number of young men at a 
reasonable charge per annum, he would make it 
profitable to himself, and advantageous to his 
pupils. 

In the absence of such an establishment in this 
state, I most cheerfully recommend the *' Eden- 
Hill Farm Institute,*' on the river Delaware, 12 
miles above Philadelphia. Mr. James Pedder, the 
able editor of the ^' Farmer's Cabinet," who is well 
qualified, has connected himself with J. Coperth- 
waite, Esq., the owner of the farm, which, '* in 
eveiy respect is well adapted to the purpose, has 
established an institution for the receotion and in- 
struction of young men, in the principles and prac- 
tice (^ agriculture and horticulture. He will oc- 
cupy the elegant mansion, which for healthfulness 
and beauty of situation can not be surpassed ; and 
it will be the study of himself and family to tender 
to their young friends the convenience and comfort 
of a Home. 

" The exercises of the institution will embrace 
the practice of agriculture in all its various branch- 
es and details; the cultivation of the best crops, and 
the rearing of the choicest stock ; the best animals 
having been selected, and the most improved im- 
plements obtained. The management of the plow 
will form a leading feature in the course of instruc- 
tion ; subsoiling will be adopted on a regular scale, 
as well as a system of draining, the formation and 
application or composts, &c., &c. Horticulture 
will occupy a large space of attention, the students 
having the advantage of studying and practising 
this branch, the care of which will be under a pro- 
fessed gardener, having the charge of a range of 
houses, with an enclosed garden of more than two 
acres in extent." 

I will also take this opportunity to inform the 
readers of this journal, that an "Agricultural 
School" has been lately opened in Tennessee, at 
*< Elm Crag," by T. Fanning, the able and talented 
editor of ue <* Agncnlturiat" The school was 



opened on the 2d of January last, whh six students, 
and I am now advised that there are eleven young 
gentlemen in the establishment, and preparations 
are niaking to take a few more this spring. In 
addition to the difierent operations incident to bus* 
bandry, gardening, &c., their studies will embrace 
spelling, reading, writin£^, arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, algebra, geometry, and other 
niatheniatical studies, and everything necessary to 
an English classical education, together with some 
of the most important sciences, such as botany, 
geology, chemistry, cultivation, &c Sacred his- 
tory and music are also studied. 

C. N. Bemsict. 
Three Hills Farm, April, 1843. 



Accompanying Dr. Philips's last article on cotton, 

he says in a private letter : — 

" I have gathered here 2,500 pounds of cotton 
on strong cane-land, and from a single acre 1,700 
pounds, the year it was cleared. But is 5,989 
pounds of cotton a greater product than 100 to 190 
Dushels of com ? All appear incredible to one who 
has no experience. Many sav the product of cot* 
ton can not be increased. Why not? Can we 
not increase the product of all grain, roots, &c. ? 
of beef, pork, mutton, and wool ? I have gathered 
myself, from a single stalk 50 to 60, and even 100 
open bowls, or the cotton from them, to speak 
strictly. Now suppose a crop could avenufe this. 
My rows were 5 feet apart ; admit the stalks were 
3 feet, there being 2,904 stalks, we would have 
2,500 pounds or about, or even more ; as much of 
the weight depends on size of bowls. I heard a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance say, he had counted of 
bowls and forms about 500 I think. Suppose the 
stalk could be nourished to bear these to maturity* 
we should then have at even 5 feet apart eacn 
way, 1,742 stalks, and full 8,000 pounds of cotton. 
There is one fact as mentioned by a friend of mine 
on the Mississippi river. General Hugh W. Duqp 
lap, that he gatnered (I think) 7 pounds from orte 
stalk ! Could any modo of cultivation bring a field 
to this return, we could afibrd to plant cotton 7 
feet 6, by 4 feet, which gives 1,452 stalks on hills, 
and a product of 10,000 pounds. But this will not 
be done soon ; though I nave said for months be- 
fore Dr. Cloud's article came out, that as the science 
of farming spreads, it will give, to even us cotton- 
planters, results as astonishing as any yet develop^ 
ed. A hog weighing 600 to 700 pounds, would have 
been a fortune to a man 20 years since in the Uni- 
ted States. Many even now laugh with incre- 
dulity at the idea of making 120 to 130 bushels of 
corn per acre. Suppose a man had stated he had 
done so in 1820 to *24, his friends would have 
blushed for his veracity, or rather want of it. One 
must not run off at any big tale, but pursue his 
usual course ; at the same time let us not shut our 
eyes to the light, try experiments on so small a 
scale that we can not be injured, and then havinff 
'* proved all things, hold fast to that which is good." 



There are large tracts of meadows in New Jer- 
sey opposite to this city, ditched and embanked •• 
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Mr. McCaoghan proposes to do those on the Bi- 
loxi hay. But the best, and indeed the only way 
to accomplish this, has been with the shovel and 
spade. No machine has yet been invented that 
could do the work as cheaply or as well as by hand 
labor ; nor have we ever heard of anything in Eu- 
rope. The steam-plow in England did not work 
well, and it cost more to turn the land with it, 
than by the usual method of plowing with horses 
or cattle. If there be a machine of recent inven- 
tion, calculated to assist in ditching or embanking, 
and any of our readers can give us the information 
where it is to be found, we shall feel quite obliged 
by the intelligence. 

For the AruricoM Agriadimist. 
DITCHING AND EMBANKING MARSH-LANDS. 

Mississippi City, March 28M, 1843. 
Mr. a. B. Allen, Dear Sie : I am about be- 
ginnme to ditch and embank 300 to 500 acres of 
beautiful salt marsh. It is just level with ordina- 
ry tides, at the head of Biloxi bay, and I shall have 
a levee 6 feet hi^h, 20 feet base, and 9 feet wide 
on top to secure it from being broken in our sever- 
est storms. Seven hundred rods of levee will en- 
close 500 acres. It lies 15 miles from the mouth 
of the bay, and at the mouth of a small fresh wa- 
ter river, and is covered with a rich coat of native 
ffrass. I do not think it has salt enough in it to 
nurt it. We have no experience about the value 
of such lands, and I have but little idea of what 
will be their product when prepared for cultivation ; 
they are the lands Dr. Cart wright thinks would be 
80 valuable stocked in the Herba Spagna of Italy. 
I would now be willing to give 200 acres of the 
land to have it all leveed and ditched, which I 
think can be done for $1,500 at farthest. If you 
can give me any information on this particular 
subject, I will esteem it a very special favor ; also 
the cost of a steam- plow on a small scale, as this 
is the land such a plow would be best adapted to. 
Is there such a thins as a steam-machine for ditch- 
ing and embanking? This marsh being perfectly 
level, smooth, and free from roots, it must be well 
adapted to the use of such machinery. Yours truly, 

John J. McCaugham. 



Far tht Amniotm AgriatUurut. 
ICE-CREAM. 

To two quarts of milk, add three beaten eggs, 
Btir them together, and place over a fire till brought 
by stirring and a gentle heat to the consistence of 
cream. When warm, add a table-spoonful of di- 
luted arrow-root or starch ; then sweeten and fla- 
vor to your taste with lemon, peach-leaves, or va- 
nilla, and set by to cool. When cold, pour the 
cream into a small pail, which insert in a larger 
one, well covered on the bottom with ice, and 
n)rinkled with saA. Put ice in the space between 
tne pails, and add salt to it as before. As the 
mixture freezes, stir it occasionally, till all is eoual- 
ly frozen. The above is improved by using half 
cream* If you flavor with peach-leaves or cinna- 



mon, put them over to warm (not boil) with the 
milk, and then strain before adding the 8U^;ar. 
The ice must be put into the form alter it is thor- 
oughly congealed. 

A Ladt. 



For U« JiwurUaM AgrituUunwt^ 
WISKONSAN AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Manitou-woc, Wiskonsax Ter., April, 1843. 
A. B. Allen, £s^*» Sib : — 

Having had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
numbers of your Ajmcultural paper in this region, and 
thinking a short notice of some things here might be 
interesting to a portion of your readers, I shall venture 
to trouble you with a short epistle. The name of my 
present resting place, above, may seem strange to 
many of your readers, but not stranger than the Pe- 
quot, Mohegan, and Narragansett, of the northeast 
and Choctaw and Chickasaw of the southwest. The 
definition, like most of the Indian names, is full of sig- 
nificance and beauty; Manitou meaning their great 
Spirit, and woe his place or dwelling. 

But where is it, is the next inquiry ? It is somewhat 
difiiisely located, it being the name of a river, county, 
harbor, and county seat ; but all lying between two 
lovely sheets of water. Lake Winnebago on the wefit, 
and Michigan on the east. The country is delightfully 
situated, having a surface gently undulating, with hiU 
and dale, and streams as pure, as well out of the gra- 
nite hills of the north. This is the country of wood- 
land and forest, yielding some of the finest timber, in 
great abundance. The prairies commence about 35 
miles west of the lake shore in this latitude, and thence 
extend, with slight interruptions, I believe to the Rocky 
Mountains. The principal growth is Sugar Maple, 
Beech, Pine, and Oak intermixed. I have seen the 
most beautiful and extensive orchards of the first, 
stretching for miles over a clear grass sod, which would 
laugh to scorn all the feeble embellishments of art, 
around which were located, at convenient distances, 
the wigwams of the red man. These, during the sugar 
season, are always occupied by their owners, for the 
purpose of securing their annual supply of sugar. 

In the spring of 1836, I was threading my way 
through this, at that lime, totally unoccupied country, 
taking the route from - Milwaukie to Green Bay, on 
horseback, in company with a western missionary, and 
a Ao/ffrreei mail-carrier as our guide. AAer camping 
out in the woods the first night of our journey, we 
came upon an extensive sugar ground towards evening, 
having passed several during the day, and making our 
way near the centre of it, we espied two large, snug, 
well-constructed wigwams, where we concluded to put 
up for the night. We unhorsed, tethered our beasts^ 
and at the request of the inmates went in and prepared 
for our lodging. We found lai^e rooms, piled up with 
the crystallized juice on two or three sides, part of it 
m large cakes, and another portion handsomely grained 
in large birch-bark mo-koks (if our orthography does 
not suit our occideutalist readers, they have my full 
permission to improve it), weighini; from 25 to 40 lbs, 
each. Such a sugary I never before witnessed ; and 
it was all accomplished by an old man, some 90 years 
of age, three or four well-favored, neat, comely-looking 
squaws, and the children. It was the season of trap- 
ping, too, and the men could not forego their harvest 
of peltry, and left this duty to be performed by those 
who could not be of ser^'ice elsewhere. What added 
to iheir difficulties, was the total destitution of food, 
except what was afibrdtd by the sugar, some wild 
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roots, and aa occasional wild duck, which the boys 
contrived now and then to secure, by the aid of their 
bows and arrows. I had an excess of provisions, and 
took out a large flat loaf of hard, unleavened bread, 
which I offered one group. Their eyes sparkled with 
delight, and at once the matron took a large knife, and 
divided it into as many eqnal tizt pieces as the number 
composing the circle, and to each she gave alike, the 
tottling papoose having as much as the matron herself 
— all of which was eagerly and ravenously devoured. 
Their gratitude for this small favor seemed to know no 
bounds ; and they pressed on me cake aAer cake of 
sugar, and I verily believe, had I a wagon, I could 
have loaded it in return for my petty gift, which I 
added to subsequently by giving them all I could spare. 
But X was no " trader," and I forebore. Is it strange 
that our crafty, griping whites get rich out of the un> 
stinted generosity of the red man 7 Verily " they shall 
rise up in judgment against this generation." 

This wcis one of the pleasautcst nights of my life ; 
the novel, wild, picturesque, and beautiful seemed be- 
fore me ; the profusion of this luscious store, with all 
its appliances of boiling kettles, suspended over a large 
fire by a pole, supported by crotches, and running 
lengthwise of the cabin ; the large, canoe-like trough, 
extending through the walls, with one end near the 
kettles, to contain the sap; the well-ordered apart- 
ments ; the industry, intelligence, and kindness of the 
inmates ; the historical reminiscences of the old man, 
who witnessed, while a stripling, and yet distinctly re- 
collected, the chivalrous battle on the Heights of Abra- 
ham, 80 years ago, between those model champions, 
Woll'e and Montcalm ; his tender age, like that of 
young Norval, inducing his father << to keep his only 
son, himself," from the tented field, though yet near 
enough to see and be interested in the bloody fray ; a 
young urchin displaying much of the genius of an artist 
on the doors and walls adorned by his rustic, untaught 
sketches ; and the robust forms, and open, intelligent 
countenances of all ; these, and my reflections, stretch- 
ing through the uncertain past, and probable future 
history of this proud, yet pitiable race, gave an inten- 
sity of interest to the scene, I shaU^ever, never forget. 
But I am wandering. 

The pines grow singularly in this country, pushing 
their straight trunks upward for 150 feet in height, by 
the side of the sugar maple and beech, which, at the 
east, choose very different soils. The soil is generally 
very good, though somewhat varying with the hills and 
Valleys. The richest, deepest upland soil I ever saw, 
is on the Stockbridge and Brothertown reservation, on 
the head waters of the Manitouwoc, which was select- 
ed with a great deal of judgment, and aAer much ex- 
amination, by some of the most intelligent Indians, and 
their friendly white superintendants. These Indians 
form an extensive settlement, of intelligent, moral, and 
perfectly reclaimed natives ; the gathered fragments of 
many an extinct tribe from New England, whose an- 
cestors once waged exterminating wars against each 
other, but whose descendants now are like a band of 
brothers, pursuing the peaceful paths of civilized life. 
I will add, for the honor of our Government, that they 
are in the full enjoyment of all the rights of American 
citizens. 

The valley which opens at the county seat, Mani- 
touwoc rapids, three nUles from the harbor on Lake 
Michigan, though not extensive, is as fertile as any 
^rtion of the famed valley of the Grenesee. Every 
crop which is cultivated there, thrives here in great 
luxuriance i and I have nowhere seen better returns 
for seed and cultivation than are furnished here, 
'^ere is a good deal of enterprise among the settlers 



here and the vicinity, many of them having paid con* 
siderable attention to the improvement of their stock> 
Berkshires and Shorthorns already having become citi- 
zens of this region. Although the earliest settlements 
were not made here till 1836, there is already a goodly 
population; the county, notwithstanding its small 
dimensions, containing about 1000 inhabitants. Popu- 
lation is pushing its way into this territory rapidly, 
owing to the agreeable diversity of the surface, the 
purity of the waters, the salubrity of the climate, the 
richness of the soil, and the varied advantages of loca* 
tion. It'has Lake Michigan on one side, and the Mis- 
sissippi on the other, connected by a line of scarcely 
separated water communication, through theWiskonsan 
and Fox rivers, to Lake Winnebago. This lake is 
within two miles of the river Manitouwoc, which emp- 
ties into it. Steamboats from Buffalo pass its mouth 
daily during the season of business. 

In addition to all the foregoing advantages, there are 
in the western and central portions of the Territory, 
rich and extensive beds of lead and copper, which pro- 
bably extend eastward to the Lake. These are some 
of the inducements which point out this Territory, and 
especially the eastern portion of it, as full of promise to 
the hardy, industrious, and intelligent emigrant. The 
force of these advantages is seen in the press of set- 
tlers, who seem to be hurrying into this £1 Dorado, to 
secure their section or quarter section for themselves 
and their posterity. 

I trust your exertions will not be wanting to induce 
more of these settlers to take good agricultural works 
of the day, that they may not fall behind in the intelli- 
gence which is, by these means, making such inroads 
upon the impeifect systems of farming which are still 
too much practised here, as well as elsewhere. I may 
write you again hereafter, from this enchanting 
country. Very respectfully, yours, Yiatob. 



CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 

Of the New York State JgricuUural Society, to be held 
at Rodmter, September 19, 20, and 21. 

lilst of Premlumi for 1843* 

ON CATTLE. 

I. BULLS — Three yeare oid, and over. 

For the best, $20 I For the third best, $8 

For the second best. 12 | For the fourth best, 

Copy of the N. T. S. Ag. Soc. ' Transactions.' 

II . BULLS— Two yeare old and under three. 
For the best, $16 I For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best, 
Volume of * Transactions.' 

III. BULLS— On« year old and under two. 
For the best, $16 i For the third best, $4 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 

IV. BULL CALVES. 
For the best, $10 | For the third best, $4 

For the second best, ^1^^' ^^^ fourth best, 

Volume of ^ Transactions.' 

V. COWS— TArM yeare old and over. 
For the best, $20 I For the third best, $8 

For the second best, 15 I For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



VI. HEIFERS— TiDD 
For the best, $12 

For the second best, 8 

Volume of * 



re old and under three, 
the third best, $6 

For the fourth best, 
;Uons.' 



VII. BETFERS-'-One year old and under two. 
For the best, $10 I For the third best, 

For the second best, 5 | Volume of < TraDsactlont.* 



1 
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VIII. HEIFER CALVES. 
For the best, $8 I For the third best, 

For the second best, 5 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

IX. COWS— Crow bdioeen the native and knprtned breeds. 
For the best, $12 | For the third best, $6 
For the second best, 9j For the fourth best, 

Volume of < Transactions.' 

X. HEIFERS— CroM between natiee and improved breeds, 

betuten tvoo and three years old. 
For the best, $10 For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 7 For the fourth best, 

Volume oi ' Transactions.' 

XI. HEIFERS— Cross between the native and improved 

breeds, over one and under two years old. 
For the best, $10 I For third best, 

For the second best, .5 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

XII. COWS— Aio/tte breed (not having any imported 

blood). 
For the best, $10 I For the third best, $5 

For the second best, ^1^'°'' '^^ fourth best, 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

XIII. HEIFERS— iVo/tve breeds, between two and three 

years old. 
For the best, $10 I For third best. 

For the second best, 6 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

XIV. DAIRY COWS— 0/ any ftreed. 
For the best dairy cow, from which shall have been produced 
in thirty succebsive days, the greatest quantity of butter, 
quality as well as quantity considered— which shall be 
exhibited at the time, $15 I For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best, 
Volume of * Transactious.' 

No premium will be awarded unless an accurate state- 
ment of the manner of feeding the cnw, manag^ement of the 
milk, and method of making the butter, the time it was 
made, the breed of the cow, if known, the time after 
calving ; the cow as well as the butter to be exhibited at 
the time, with certificates from the person or persons who 
milked, and managed the cream, and churned the butter. 

WORKING OXEN— Over /<wrt(«irso/d. 
For the best pair, $15 I For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 10 (For the fourth best. 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

STEERS— TArec years old. 
For the best pair, $10 i For the third best. 

For the second best, 6 | Volume of * Transactions.' 

In awarding these premiums, particular reference will be 
had to the close matching, exccUont training, and docility 
of the animals, as well as their general good appearance. 

FAT CATTLE. 

For the best fat ox, cow, or steer, $20. 

For the second best, $20 { For the third best, $8 

FAT SHEEP. 
For the best wether, $10 I For the third best. 
For the second best, 5 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep must 
fiimisn a statement of the manner of feeding the animal, 
the kind, quantity, and cost of food, to entitle them to the 
premiums. 

ON HORSES— Owr /our years old. 
For the best stallion, $20 Best breeding mare k ct. $20 
For the second best, 12 For the second best, 12 

For the third best, 8 For the third best, 8 

For the fourth best, For (he fourth best. 

Volume of < Transactions.' Volume of ^ Transactions.' 

For the best pair of matched horses, $15. 
For the second best, $10 I For the fourth best. 
For the third best, 5 | Volume of < Transactions.' 



Three years old Studs and Mares. 



For the best Stud, $10 

For the second best, 6 

For the third best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



For the best Mare, 
For the second best. 
For the third best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



$10 
5 



A variety of horses possessing size, strength, and endu- 
nnce for field labor, combined with that action which qual; 



ifies for the carriage or saddle— ^In short, the horse of otf 
work, is probably the most profitable class which oar ftr- 
mers can now engage in rearing, and to gnch^ therefofe, 
will the preference of the Society be given. 



SWINE— Over ten months old. 



Best breeding Sow, 
For the secrad best. 
For the third best, 
For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



»1 

5 



For the best Boar, $10 

For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best. 
Volume of ' Transactions,' 

In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will not be had 
exclusively to size or to present condition, but to that form 
and that proportion of none and ofiiad to more valuable 
parts, which promises the greatest valiie from the least 
amount of feed. 

SHEEP—I. LOVO WOOLLED. 



For the best Buck, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 6 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



For best pen of 3 Eww, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



For the best pen of five lambs, $5. 
II. Middle Woolled. 



Fur best pen of 3 Ewes, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the the third best, 5 
For the fourth best. 
Volume of * Transactions.' 



For the best Buck, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best pen of five lambs, $6. 

III. Fine Woolled. 
For the best Buck, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best. 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



For best pen of 3 Ewes, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
For the best pen of five lambs, $5. 

The term " long- woolled" is designed to include the Let- 
cesters, Lincolns, Coiswolds, and all the English varieties 
of sheep which furnish the quality of wo(U suitaUe for 
combing — ^the '< middle-wooUed," the South Down, the Nor- 
folk, Dorset. Cheviot, native, &c^ — the '< fine- woolled," the 
Spanish ana Saxon varieties of the Merino and some o^* 
their crosses. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



For the best Plow, $50 

For the second best, 30 
For the third best, 20 

For the fourth best, 
2 Vols, of < Transactions.' 
For the best subsoil plow, 20 
For the best Harrow, 8 

For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of* Transactions.' 



For the best Cultivator, 



For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of * Transactions.' 
For best grain & seed Drill, 8 
For the second best, 6 

For the third best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



Best threshing Machine $20 
For the second best, 10 
For the third best, 
2 Vols, of * Transactions.' 
For the best horse Rake, 8 
For the second b^t, 6 

For the third best, 
Volume of * Transactions.' 
Best fanning Mill, 8 

For the second best, 5 

For the third best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
For the best straw Cutter, 8 
For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
Best improved ox Yoke, 6 
For the second best, 



Volume of Transactions. 
Implements not presenting any new and valuable im- 
provements, will not be entitled to premiums. Imnlements 
and machines must be tested, as far as possible, in the 
presence of the committee. 



BUTTER AND CHEESE. 



For the best sample of } 
Butter, not less than > $90 
80 pounds 3 

The second best, 12 

The third best. 

Two Vols. < Transactions.' 



For best sample of 

Cheese, not less 

than 100 pounds. 
The second best. 
The third best, 
Two Vols. < Transactions.' 



$S0 

la 



The butter offered for premiums may be presented in 
butter tubs, jars, or firkins. 
The claimants for premiimis on butter must state in wii* 
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ting tne time when it was made | the number of cows kept 
on the farm ; the mode of keeptng : the treatment of the 
cream and milk before churning; the mode of churning, 
winter and summer ; the method of freeing the butter from 
tbc milk ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; whether 
saltpetre or any other substances have been employed. 

Tnose who present cheese for the premiums onered, must 
state in writing the time when it was made ; the number 
of cows kepi 'j whether the cheese is made from one, two, 
or more milkmgs : whether any addition is made of cream ; 
the quantity and kind of salt used ; the quantity of rennet 
used, and tne mode of preparing it ; the mode of pressure, 
and the treatment of the cneese afterward. 

MAPLE SUGAR-^ lbs. 
The best specimen, $15 i The third best, $5 

The second best, 10 I The fourth best, 

Volume of * Trausactions.' 

Applicants for the premiums on maple sugar will be re> 
quirea to furnish a statement of the manner of making and 
clarifying the sugar. 

CORN STALK SUGAR. 
For the best experiment in the manufacture of sugar 
from com stallcs, from one acre of northern com cultivated 
for the purpose, and the juice extracted by iron rollers so 
as to obtain the maximum quantity of sugar ,* with a full 
account of the process and expenses, $100 



ON SILK. 



Best half bush. Cocoons, $15 
For the second best, 10 
For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
Best pound of reeled Silk, 15 



For the second best, 10 For the fourth best. 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



$5 



For the third best 
For the fourth best. 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 
Best spec'n manuf. Silk, 15 
For the second best, 10 
For the third best, 5 



For the best, 



SILK REEL. 
$10 I For the second best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 



Bestpr.wooUenBlankets, $5 
Best 10 yards of Flannel. 5 
Best 12 yds } wooUenClotn, 5 
Best 15 yds wool Carpet, 5 
Best dble carpet Coverlet, 5 
Best 10 yvds linen, 5 
Best 12 yds linen Diaper, 5 



For the best hearth Rug, $3 
Best 12 yards Kersey, 3 
Best 15 yards rag Carpet, 3 
Best 15 yds tow Cloth, 3 
Best lb. sewing Thread, 2 
Best pair knit Stockings 1 
Best pair wore Stockings, 1 



ON VEGETABLES. 



For 6 best stalks Celery, $5 
3 best heads Broccoli, 2 
3 best heads Cauliflower, 2 
12 best white tableTurneps, 1 
For the 12 best Carrots, 1 
For the 12 best table Beets, 1 
For the 12 best Parsneps, 1 
For the 12 best Onions, 1 
3 best heads of Cabbage, 1 
For the 12 best Tomatoes, 1 



2 best purple esg Plants, $t 
Best half peck Luna Beans 1 
Best half peck Windsor do 1 
Best buncn double Parsley, 1 
For the 3 best Sqmshes, 1 
For the largest Pumpkin, 1 
12 best ears seed Corn, 1 
Best i peck table Potatoes, 2 
For 2d best half peck ' 
table Potatoes, 



1 



Best variety of Seedling Potatoes, $5 

DiscreUonary premiums will be awarded on choioe gar- 
deo products not enomented above. 

ON FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table Apples, $6. 
For the second {neatest, $3 1 For the third greatest, 
volume of < Transactions.' 

For the best twelve sorts, not less than three of each, $3. 
Best new Seedling Apple, $5. 
For the greatest variety of taole Pears, $8. 
For the second greatest, VoL < Transaetioos.' 

For the greatest variety of winter Pears, *• 

For the best twelve Quinces, « 

For the best twelve Peaches, « 

For the best twenty-four Ptuins, << 

For the best six bunches of native Grapes, << 
ForthebestsixbimchetoflbreigiiOrapefi << 



ON FLOWERS. 
For the greatest variety and quantity, $5. 
For the second greatest, $3 1 For the third greatest. 
Volume of* Transactions.' 

For the best Floral Ornaments, $5. 
For the second best, $3 I For t^e third best. 
Volume of' Transactions.' 

For the best Seedling Dahlia, $3. 

For the second best, 2. 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, $5. 

For the second best. $3 I For the third best. 

Volume of * Tranactions.' 



PLOWING MATCH. 

$15 I Third premium, 

in Pmirtli nram.i.n. 
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First premium, $15 I Third premium, 

Second premium , 1 I Fourth premium , 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

Each competitor will be required to plow | of an acre of 
sward land in 75 minutes ; the furrows not to be less than 
12 inches wide and 6 deep — plowman to dme his team. 



Best crop of Wheat not ) .g 

less than two acres, ) 
The second best, 10 

The third best, 
Two Vols. ' Transactions.' 
Best 2 acres spring Wheat 15 
The second hest, 10 



FIELD CROPS. 

(at the wxhtcr meetiho.) 
The third best, 
Two Vols. ' Transactions.' 
Best crop Indian Com { ^|k 

not less than 2 acres ) ' 
The second best, 10 

The third best. 
Two Vols. < Transactions.* 



For the best crop of Barley, not less than two acres, $10. 
The second best, $5 I The third best, 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Rye, not less than two acres, $10. 
The second best, Si5 | The tiurd best. 

Volume of ' Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Oats, not less than two acres, $10. 
The second best, $5 I The third best. 

Volume of < Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Potatoes for the table, not less than 

one acre, $10. 
The second best, |5 i The third best. 

Volume of < Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Potatoes, quantity considered, not 

less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, f^l'^^® ^^uid best, 

Volume of < Transactions.' 

For the best crop of sugar Beets, not less than half an 

acre. $10. 
The second best, |5 ] The third best, 

Volume of < Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Mangel Wurzel, not less than half an 

acre, $10. 
The second best, f^l^^^ ^^ ^^> 

Volume of' Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Ruta Baga, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, |5l The third best, 

Volume of ' Transactions.' 

The best crop of Carrots, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, S5 | The third best. 

Volume oi < Transactions.' 

The best crop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, $5 1 The third best, 

Volmne of ' Transactions.' 

Those who present claims to premtums for faim crops, 
must state in writhig the followhq^ partieulan :— The con 
dition of the soil at the conunencement of cultivation for 
the crop ; the pravions crop and cultivation, and quantity 
of manure osed upon it ; tne qaantity and kmd of manoie 
the present season ; the qnantfty and sort of seed used ; the 
time and manner of sowing, cleaning, and lumresthig the 
crop ; the amoont of the crq>detemmied by actual wiigfat 
or measurement ; and the expense of cultivation. TheUuid 
shall be measursd by some sworn surveyor, and the claim- 
ant of the premhmi, with two other persons who assisted 
in measuring, shall^ certiQr wto oath as to the quality 
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-produced ftom the piece of land menUoaed in the certifi- 
cate of the surveyor. 

E8SATS. 

{For publteaiion in the next vohm/tof TranMcHoru.) 
For the best essay on the different Tarieties of wheat, $20 
For the best essay on the diseases and insects inju^ 

rioas to the wheat crop, 20 

For the best essay on subsoil plowing ; with the re> 

suits of actual experiments in the state of New 

York, 20 

For the best essay on the introduction and culture of 

new agricultural products^ 20 

For the best essay on the diseases of silk worms in 

this climate, and the means of prevention and cure, 20 



DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS 

will be awarded for such implements and products not enu- 
merated above, as shall be deemed worthy of notice and 
encouragement. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Applicants for premiums are recjuested to pay jMitkular 
attention to the premiums on dairy Cows, fat Cattle and 
&t Sheep, Butter and Cheese, field crops and Sugar. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to the Recording Secretary, Al- 
bany, previous to the first of Januarr, 1844, and the pre- 
miums will be awarded at the annual meeting of the So- 
eiety. on the third Wednesday of January. 

All premiums will be paid in cash or plate, at the option 
of the winners. 

The premiums for Essays and for agricultural Imple- 
ments, will be open to the United States : but all others will 
be confined to residents of this state, who are members of 
this Society, or who may become so by the payment of one 
dollar on entering their articles. 

Competitors for the premiums on Essays must forward 
their manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, at Albany, 
previous to the first of January, 1844, free of postage. 

CT* Particular rules and regulations of the exhibition, 
together with the list of awarding committees, will be pub- 
Ushed hereafter. 



The measure used to ascertain the quantity of milk 
given by Mr. Smith's cow, was the wine quart, the same 
as is generally used in England, according to Mr. Berry's 
report of great milkers. The only utility that we can per- 
ceive in cutting the tail, is to let blood, and this could be 
better done in the usual way of lancing a vein ; but this, 
as well as the application of spirits of turpentine, we con- 
aider entirely nnnecessary. To produce the greatest quan- 
tity of milk, a variety of good food and exercise, under 
ordinary circumstances, is all that is necessary to ensure 
a strong steady appetite. For the manner in which great 
milkers are treated and fed in Great Britain, see Tour hi 
England for the present number. Mr. Smith's cow has 
produced more milk than any other we have heard of in 
the United States, save a grade Durham, owned by Dr. 
Martin, of Kentucky. We have been Informed that she 
averaged 41 quarts per day, for three weeks in succession. 
Her feed, during this time, was the best of clover and blue 
grass pasture. 

For the jAjMnoM AgriaiUwitt. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY MLKER. 

itipofjtory nfHuJburiean hutituU, N. T,, Ma^ 10, 1843. 

Dbab Sxa — The following communication in relation to a 
lemarkable cow, which commanded the premium at the 16th 
aoDual (hiTi was made by Mr. Smith, the owner^ at the spe- 



cial request of the premium committee, and was intended 
to have been embraced in the annual report of the institute, 
directed to be printed b}[ llie legislature ; but owing to 
some neglect or mistake in the carriers of packages to 
Albany, it did not come to hand in time to be inserted. 
I shall therefore be obliged by your inserting it in the 
American Agriculturist. 

T. B. WAKEMAN, 

Cor. Sec, &c. 

T1ufulU)looded Durham Cow, Vietoriay 8 years old, was 
purchased at a fair, near Liverpool, in September, 1840, by 
Captain Richardsson, of the snip BrookJjm, cud came to 
the present owner in July. 184). No certain pedigree was 
obtained, nor can be, as sne was purchased for private use, 
and the name of th^ person who sold her can not now be 
ascertained. 

Her Milking QiudUv.^She calved on the 2d September, 
1841. The calf was taken away the sixth day thereafter. On 
the 9th September, she gave 34} quarts of strained milk ; on 
the 10th, 34jk ; on the 1 1th, 34 ; and for twenty days varied 
from 34 to 32 quarts pcr day ; for three months in succession 
she gave not less than 32 quarts per day ; and from the 
8th of September, 1841, to the 8th of July, 1842 (including 
the winter months), the average ouantity was 27 quarts per 
day : the milk was strained ana measured once a wetk. 
As she will come in freeh the first of December, from dte 
middle of July she fell ofi* gradually from 15 to 12 quarts, 
the quantity she now gives. The quality of milk is ex- 
cellent. 

Her Feed, — Besides grass in its season, and hay, she vras 
fed with ground com and oats, meal, sUpstufi', and veget- 
ablesj such as carrots, sugar beets, and potatoes ; changing 
the kind of feed once a week, as it was found that on any 
one course of feed more than a week, the quantity of mir 
diminished, and by the change the quantity was sustained. 

TVeo/fiKfi/.— I had her tail cut once in 6 or 8 weetts, and 
allowed it to bleed freely, and at the same time put ou her 
loins a spoonful of spirits of turpentine ; immediately after 
each cutting of the tail and use of turpentine, her appetite 
was stronger and the quantity of milk increased. 

Ctbus p. Sj 

Brooklyn, Oct. iltk, 1842. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY FAIR. 

The fair of the above flourishing society was held at 
Washington, Miss., on the 28 and 29 April, a full accooit 
of the proceedings of which, and the reports of the several 
committees, we find in the Free Trader. We would gladly 
copy the whole, but fh>m the crowded state of our columos 
can only give place to the spirited letter of our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Affleck. We imderstand that the president. Col. 
B L. C. Wailes, gave an excellent address upon the occa- 
sion, with which we hope to be favored as soon as pub* 
lished. We perceive that Mr. Affleck objects to the great 
weight of our northern plows. We can make them as 
light as the south will please to have them ; but this rather 
injures their effective work. We suspect the hands who 
use these plows, do not exactly understand their manage* 
ment ; and we would refer to Mr. ComeU's letter in May 
No., p. 50, where weight and shape are explained ; also to 
a communication of the same on the management of tba 
side-hill plow, p. 370, Vol. I., of our paper. 

For ike Americem Agrietdtmritt, | 

Jn^eeide, 29(A April, 1843. ' 

Mr Dbab 8n:--0ar tm is over; and I sit down, 
agreeably to my promise, to give you a short accoont 

You are aware, I presume, that we have had one of the 
most extraordinary springs ever experienced in this le- 

f ion— cold, wet, dreanr, and extremely backward. Two 
eavy fiUls of snow, Doth, I think, after the middle of 
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March — much of the com cut down — cotton only now ma* 
king Its appearance— many beautiful and somewhat tender 
tree», shrubs, and flowers, killed by the frost— no veget- 
ables fit for the table, if we except a little asparagus, and 
a few peas^ radishes, &c. Then, to wind up, we had, on 
the night of the 21st inst., the most fearful storm 1 ever 
witnessed. During the whole night it was one continued 
flash of lightniiigi with thunder to match, and rain in such 
torrents, as to fu>od the whole country, wash up the cro|)s, 
carry away the fences and the most substantial bridges, 
and destroy hundreds of acres of cotton and com. All 
these things combined to lessen the interest of our fair. 
Still we had a pleasant and an interesting meeting. 

Yesterday, Friday, was the principal day, and fortu- 
nately, it proved a pleasant one, though dusty in the ex- 
treme to those who had far to travel. I should say that 
there were between GOO and 700 assembled in and around 
the church, to hear the president's address, a majority of 
whom were ladies. The front of the gallery and the pil- 
lars supporting it, as also the pulpit, were gayly bedecked 
with flowers and wreaths of evergreens, and on each side 
of the speaker sat vases of rare and beautiful flowers — 
decorations effected in the morning, by a committee of 
young ladles. The address was a happy one, and such as 
was exj>ected from the known talent ot the speaker. One 
part ot it, however, casting a passing ^loom over the spirits 
of all who have the welfare or the society and the improve- 
ment of our agriculture and horticulture at heart — that 
part, wherein he expressed his intention of resigninff his 
office of president ; an oflice he has so efiectively filled 
during these first three years of the society's existence. The 
hope IS strong, however, that he wUl be prevailed upon to 
accept of the continuation in oflice, that the vote of the 
society is certain to press upon him. But to the business 
of the day. 

The rest of the doings were to come ofi* in the college 
buildings and grounds, to which all now adjourned. There 
to the stock pens I now made my way, and found, to my 
sad regret, many of them untenanted, lor reasons alreody 
given. Few could spare hands, from the necessary re- 
pairs of the damages eflfected by the storm, to bring stock ; 
maiiy^ like myself, could not bring their animals, from loss 
of bridges, &c. The splendid toll bridge over the Homo- 
chitto was carried ofl*, so that I was disappointed in bring- 
ing up the fine cows I boasted of, and also Mr. Fosters 
bull, Coronet, from Cold Spring. Still, there was a con- 
siderable turn out — especially of horses. Mr. Hall's enor- 
mous bull, Bcltzhoover, and the Berkshire boar, Newbury, 
seemed to be the most " prominent failures," as poor Power 
would have said. The latter, you know — the former is 
perhaps the largest animal of nis kind you ever saw, and 
in the hiffhest order : his skin shone lilce satin. He has 
improved greatly since he was last shown. 

In the college halls I found assembled an array of 
beauty, that would have been danserous for you, in your 
lone, bachelor state, to have Ihced ! The number of the 
sterner sex. who were crowded in around them, showed 
how powerful their attractions were, when added to the 
bouquets of flowers, the fmits and vegetables, the numer- 
ous specimens of the handiwork of our planters' wives 
and daughters, consisting of quilts, worsted-work of various 
kinds, knitted or netted caps ana capes and collars, rolls 
of linseys and cotton cloths, saddles and bridles, speci- 
mens of butter, &c., &c. 

Another point of attraction, was the splendid collections 
of rare and valuable fossils, minerals, Indian remains, 
bones of animals, nondescript and now extinct, made by 
Col. Wailes, and by Dr. Dickenson. One room was de> 
voted to these, and was crowded during the whole day. 

No public duiner being served up, as has been custom- 
ary hitherto, free to all, the company divided into parties, 
tcaiiered over the grounds, to lunch— those of us residing 
near, carrying with us to dinner what strangers we could 
gather together. 

To-day the members of the society met for the transac- 



mittee, but fear they are entirely too heavy — ihey fagged 
our teams down completely. ^^^''1; truly, 

TBOiuks Affleck. 




^f^' That there roi^ht not be an entire disappohitment, 
i^^} over one of the improved Peacock plows, and one of 
|he Side-hill plows, of Bamaby and Mooers' make, which 
7<Ni forwarded me. I hare not seen tha report of the oomr 



For the Ameriean AgricuUvrist. 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Warm weather will now have commenced in earnest, 
and I advise the merciful man who ^* is merciful to his 
beast," to call all hands at 12 o'clock, and after having fed 
and curried all work animals, to be allowed to rest until 
3 o'clock, being satisfied that the horse and driver can do 
as much work in the day, as by going all the time. For 
two months previous to this, l allow from 1 to l^. or 2 
hours in the middle of day. as the days acquire lengin and 
warmth, I have foUowecI this plan for years, and mv 
neighbors know that I am generally close alongside with 
any of them, tcUKout Sunday work either. 

It is important now to stir the land every 10 days, and 
if farmers will lay aside the turning and s)iovel plow and 
use the cultivator, sweep, or double shovel, they can do so. 
The crop now having size to shake the earth somewhat, 
the hoes are not required so much, especially if the crop 
has been gotten over the second time early^ and these im- 

Elements started well up. The cotton will require the 
oes to be passing through, so as to clear away all grass 
and weeds leA by the plow, to clean round stumps and 
trees, and draw earth lightly around the plant, leaving no 
ridges as thrown with the plow, being less surface exposed 
to the sun's rays. v 

Early com will be old enough to give the last plowing, 
which I do when in bunch, before tassel " heaves in sight?' 
Before plowing, sow cow peas at the rate of a peck to the 
acre ; tiie plows in plowing com will scatter and cover 
them. They will be an excellent preventive against tlie 
weeds and grass springing up, after the blades are stripped 
for fodder, and will at the same time give a^fine bite to 
cattle after com is gathered, or aflbrd an excellent ma- 
nuring to the land. 

The grain crop not cut now claims attention, and must 
be got ofi* the land ; and if got off* the land in time, the 
land should ^ broken up with turning plows, and cow peas 
either sowed broad cast, 2 to 3 pecks per acre, or drilled at 
21 to 3 feet distance, 1 peck per acre, and covered with 
shovel plows. 

The first planting of sweet potatoes will now require 
their last workuig ; send hands alons the row to lay the 
vines on the ridge, then start your shovel plows to run 
some<3 furrows Mtween every ndge ; hoes will follow to 
draw up this earth to the top of the ridg^e, cutting and pul- 
ling out all grass and weeds, and covering a part of the 
vines along the rid^e, being careful not to cover the crown 
or the end of the vine. Continue to plant out drawings on 
the vine all this month, when suitalue seasons ; they will 
have time to make good potatoes yet. Vines make th« 
best seed, and should be planted as follows:— Cut the 
vines about 1 foot long ; have a hole made in the ridge 
with a dibble, as in planting the drawines ; then, either 
with a stick, with a notch cut in one end, or the finger, 
thrast down a vine or two doubled, press the earth well 
around, leaving an inch or two out of the earth. For a 
winter crop of Irish potatoes, procure the long-red, and 
plant in rich low ground, as you did in the spring, except- 
ing no leaves or straw. Tney will make a good crop if 
planted from 1st to middle of month. The garden will re- 
quire some attention ia keeping clean. 

M. W. Pmun. 

Fvr the AMurieam AgnaUtmui. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Ill the early part of last month, the soil and atmosphere 
were kept continually saturated oy transient showers and 
heavy rams, which have given an impulse to vegetation, sidfi- 
cient, it is to be hoped, to counteract the temporary dmught, 
frequently experienced in the early pan of this mouth la 
case of such drought, it would be advisable to make fr^ 
qiient use of water in the flower bordefs, and al»o in the 
strawberry beds, by which this Ihill will be enabled inot% 
fully to develop itself, and the pianu produce m moit 
abundant crop. 
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Kitchen Gardeh . — The main point in this month, is lo 
keep the ffardcn entirely clear of weeds, as their growth 
will now be very luxuriant, and if thoroughly suMned, 
will be much more easily kept out the succeedinf months. 
This is especially requisite with cucumbers and melons, 
around wnich tlie ground should he kept entirely clean 
and loose. Sweet potatoes should now be weU cultivated, 
•and the earth drawn up about the roots. Cabbages for 
autumn and winter use, can be planted out, and celery 
plants be transferred into trenches. Peas may be sown 
Tor late crops, although they do not bear so abindantly as 
those sown earlier in the season. Lettuce may be sown 
and transplanted every week, in order to ensure a regular 
«uccession through the season. This should be done in 
moist weather, or if in dry weather, late in the afternoon, 
accompanied with a plentiful watering. During the month 
aow kidney and other beans, for successive crops, and in 
the early part of the month, a few Lima beans may be 
planted for a late supply. Tumeps for late crops may 
■also be sown in this month. 

FauiT GAADGir Aim Orchard. — ^During this month 
apple and other fruit trees can be trimmed. For this work, 
the present season is preferable to the winter^ for the reo- 
-son, that the sap, being in full circulation, will exude, and 
covering the wound, heal it in a short time. On the con- 
trary, in the winter, no sap can exude, and the branch wiH 
frequently be quite dead for some inches from the wound. 
All useless limbs and upright shoots should be cut away, 
<and the tree be trimmed to an open head. In pium-trees, 
«11 black knots, formed by the insect, should be cut awav 
and burnt, or Che disease will s^ead rapidly. Cherries will 
not bear much pruning, and it is generally best to allow 
them to grow naturally. 

All stone fruits frequently bear in such profosion, that 
the tree is unable to mature them all, and they are thus of 
'Comparatively a small size. To remedy this, the cultiva- 
tor snould thin out the fhiit by hand, leaving only a mod- 
«rate crop ; the nourishment of the tree being thus devoted 
to a limited quantity, will produce a larger and more de- 
licious fruit. When trees are allowed to bear too abun- 
dantly, the great efforts made to mature all their fruit, will 
aoraeiimes eidiaust them to such a degree as^o induce dis- 
eases, iVom which it will often take them several years 
to recover. 

During this month, insects will frequently attack fruit 
trees in great numbers. For some of these, as the slogs 
and others of the same nature, a sprinkling of ashes or 
lime is the most immediately destructive. For the apis 
and smaller insects of the same habits, a solution of whale- 
oil soap, applied with a syringe, is tne most efficacious. 
Caterpillars can be destroyed while they are yet in small 
clusters, by means of burning sulphur. 

Flower Garden. — Plant out in the borders perennial and 
autumnal herbaceous plants, which have been sown in seed 
beds. This should be done near evening, and always ac- 
companied with watering, unless the weather should be 
moist or wet. Box edsinff can still be trimmed during 
moist weather, as also neages of privet, hawthorn, &c., 
although for these latter, earlier in the season would have 
been preferable. The turf in the pleasure-grounds and 
lawns should be kept well mowed ; the oflener this is done, 
the more rich and velvety appearance it will assume. The 
gravel walks and carriage drives should be kept well 
cleaned, and free of weeds and grass throughout the sum- 
mer. 

It is in this month that the numerous wild flowers of our 
fields and woods abound in the greatest beauty and luxu- 
riance ; many of these are exceedingly beautiful, and well 



FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steam-packet Caledonia, we are 
favored by files of European Journals to the 4th of May. 
Market; — Cotton, in the lower grades there had 
been a decline of ^ to | per lb., prices for the better 
qualities remained firm. The total sales during April 
at Liverpool were 115,000 bales, the receipts 300,000, 
leaving a stock on hand of about 800,000 bales, against 
500,000 at this time last year. Business in the manu- 
facturing districts is improving, and continues to be 
quite satisfactory. Flour and grain declining, and in 
limited demand. Tobacco, large sales. Naval stores 
and rice in fair requesL Beef, brisk sales. Pork, 
duU. Cheese, the same. Lard and Tallow steady. 
Oil-cake, dull and not much demand expected till An* 
gust or September. 

Money, — There is no change since our last, and it 
continues abundant, large sums in specie are continu* 
ally shipped to America ibr investment. 

Stocks, — These at last begin to move again an Europe, 
and sales of New York have advanced 2 to 3 per ceiu. 
Cropt. — These are represented as generally promis- 
ing, especially wheat and grass, which were very for- 
ward. 

Irrigation, — ^We find an excellent paper an the Lon- 
don Farmers' Magazine on this subject, showing the 
beneficial and fertilizing properties of water in irriga- 
tion; more particularly when applied to meadows. 
But as this subject was pretty fully treated by us, un- 
der head of Tour in England, page 231, November 
No., we shall make no synopsis of the article. We 
wish, however, that we could impress upon our farm- 
ers the necessity and profit of irrigation in our arid 
summer climate. 

jS Wild Boar. — One of these ferocious animals was 
lately shot in the Forest of Ranlaing, in the Vosges, 
which weighed 615 lbs. Nearly 1,300 shot were &ed 
at him, and he killed more than 50 dogs. 

ProductiveneM of the Vine, — Mr. Loudon states, that 
one plant of the red Hamburg sort, in the vinery of 
the gardens at Hampton Court, has produced 2,200 
bunches, averaging one pound each, or in all nearly a 
ton ; and its parent, in Essex, has produced 2,000 
bunches, of nearly the same average weight. 

Lime and Salt, — In one of Professor Johnston's ex- 
periments, he finds that lime is a good strengthener of 
the straw, and forwarder of the kerning and ripening 
of wheat and other grain ; while salt appears to help 
fill the grain, and increase the weight per bushel. 

Extraordinary FecwuUty of a Cow, — ^The Blackbom 
Standard says, that five weeks since a cow, belonging 
to a fanner at Sadden Bridge, near Rochdale, in this 
county, gave birth to four calves, three males and one 
female. Two of them in color are roan, and the other 
lighter colored. The cow is of the Short-homed Hol- 
demess breed. The exhibition of this carious phe- 
nomenon has brought to the cofiers of the lacky owner 
a considerable sum of money, and he has latterly been 



. ' - *.• .. « -u „t .-'-J rr-u' T V f. oflfered 150^ for the stock. The cow and her remazk- 

wonhy of ctJtivalion in the private garden. The LobeUa ^y^ progeny are aU doing well, even better than eoaM 

Cardinalis, which abounds m the swamps, is one of the T «""»''"' * j w a L* .j *u- • ^ «— * 

most spleddid of these, and with many others has been P^^® ^>^^ expected. We anderatand this is the first 

- • '....*. — instance on record of such a number of calves being 



transferred to our own garden with entire success. To 
ensure their living, a portion of the natural soil should be 
transplanted with the roots, and a moist day, or late in 
the aheraoon, selected for the purpose. Frequent water- 
fatf should be applied for some oays after. There are few 
who have not admired these gems, which so thickly cover 
Nature's carpet ; and when they can be so easily trans- 
ferred to the parterre, neither the botanist nor amateur 
should be willing to deprive himself of so cheaply-pur- 
chased a pleasoie. 

8. B. PABion, 



brought forth at one birth. 

Mtar, or Otto ofRotee, — We copy from the Garden- 
er and Practical Florist, a simple method of making 
this delicious perfume, uid trust that some of oar fair 
readers will essay some experiments from American 
roses this season, and give us an account of their good 
or ill success. Otto of Roses is made from the han- 
dred-leaved rose {Roea eaiHfoUa), which species is also 
used exclusively in the diitiUaUon of rose water. Tin 
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genuine otto of roses is not, it is said, prepared by dis- 
tillation, but by putting a quantity of carefully-picked 
rose-leaves into a jar or cask, with just sufficient wa- 
ter to cover them. The vessel is th#i set in the sun 
for a few days, and in about a week the otto (a buty- 
raceous) oil collects in the form of a scum upon the 
surface, and is removed by a piece of cotton. 

Superiority of Span-Roqftd Grur^Houtts, — Mr. Mc- 
Nab of the Caledonia Horticultural Society, contends 
that the span-roof is much superior for Green-Houses 
to the Uan^io. But the house should extend north and 
south, so as not to be so much exposed to the rays of 
the meridian sun. East and west roofs make the tem- 
perature by day and night too unequal, and plants fre- 
quently perish in consequence of it. He found that 
the same kind of plants wlxlch become soft, spongy, 
and drawn up in the lean-to house, continued hard, 
woody, firm, and bushy, in a span-roofed hotise. It 
also required less heat, was more open to a good cir- 
culation of air, and the plants were not so likely to 
perish, for the temperature, winter or summer could 
be kept more equable. 

Society of German Landotcnert, — Mr. Handley has 
furnished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, an interesting paper on the meeting, &c., of 
the German landowners. It is similar to that of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. It was estab- 
lished in 1837, and holds annual meetings, and pub- 
lishes its Transactions. The meeting at Doberan oc- 
cupied eight days, and every day the members, ladles 
as well as gentlemen, sat down to dinner at a spacious 
table, to the number of 700, the Grand Duke and his 
family heading it. 

Fine Wool. — As the subject of fine wool is attracting 
much attention in the United States, we make some 
curious extracts from Mr. Handley's paper, showing 
to what an extreme the Germans carry this business. 
He says : — 

*< The fleeces, to the numbei of 300, were exhibited 
in a spacious tent, 150 feet long by 50 wide, placed 
upon tables, and most judiciously arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Jeppe of Rostock. It is impossible 
for a stranger to conceive the extreme attention paid 
to this subject in Germany, where immense flocks are 
reaied for their wool alone, kept, duiing the greater 
part of the year, in large barns, and so carefully at- 
tended, that neither dew nor rain is allowed to fall up- 
on them. In the King of Saxony's flock, which I visit- 
ed, I found wethers kept to the age of nine or ten 
years, solely for the 2 lbs. of wool which they annual- 
ly yielded. If subjected to a varying temperature, or 
checked perspiration, a knot is formed on the staple, 
to which my attention was directed by a very strong 
magnifying power, and which very materially deteri- 
orates from the value they attach to the article. Next 
to equality, fineness of texture is the great desideratum ; 
and a beautiful macBine has been invented by Mr. 
Jeppe for the admeasurement of the thickness of the 
wool, and the proof of its strength, which unites the 
minute workmanship and delicacy of watch-work. 
By this instrument 100 hairs of each fleece, selected 
from nine different portions of the body, forming an 
average of fineness, are subjected to a given pressure, 
which is registered on a very minute index. The re- 
sult of one experiment, I was informed, was that an 
Austrian fleece had been produced, of which twelve 
hairs only equalled in thickness one Leicester ! The 
fleeces exhibited were sent from Saxony, Hungary, 
Austria, and from evpjry sheep district of Germany. 

« In the museum attached were samples of every 
wool in the known world, comprising even our most 
recently established colonies, carefuUy washed, weigh* 



ed, and sorted, with sudi remarks as tended to illus- 
trate the subject.^ 

jSgricMUural Implemenie. — As those of Geirmany are 
notoriously antique, and badly constructed, we notice 
that many agricultural implements are now introduced 
into that country from England, and as our own are 
both cheaper, lighter, and frequently superior to the 
English, we would recommend to the mechanics of the 
United States to try their fortune in Germany. 

Siberian Vetch,— This grows from 10 to 12 feet long ; 
also the Siberian bear's claw, a new plant, said to be 
a strong one, very healthy for nursing ewes, requiring 
but light land, with deep roots, and shooting early in 
spring. Sheep like it so well that they leave no part 
uneaten. 

Sheep Raind on MuVberry-Uaves, — ^Mnch amusement 
was created by a gentleman whose ruling passion was 
to raise a flodc of Merinos, on mulberry-leaves. He 
was followed about by an ancient ram, to which he 
supplied his favorite food from a basket which he car- 
ried with him. 

We would recommend the said gentleman's coming 
over here with his sheep, and eating up our Moms 
Mnlticaulis. 

Destroying Rats and Mice.—'We find a simple, an4 
as we think, an effectual remedy for the destruction 
of these vermin by Mr. Carr. A little manoeuvring 
may be judiciously used to attract the enemy to a suit- 
able position — suppose any unoccupied room in an 
outhouse, where they particularly abound. Here they 
should be fed with any favorite food— fish or malt I 
believe they are fond of— and then with, not a prepar- 
ation of arsenic, which they are much too clever to 
touch, but pills, the size of peas, made of equal portions 
of wheaten flour and powdered sugar, intimately mix- 
ed wiih one sixtieth part of that weight of dissolved 
phosphorus — say } oz. phosphorous to 1 lb. of flour 
and sugar ; cold water should be added to make the 
mass manageable, and the pills finally roUed in dry 
flour, and kept secluded from light and air. A couple 
of pills may be thrown into each rat-hole, or any quan- 
tity left on a plate in a dark situation, by which the 
double object is attained of attracting the animals by 
the luminousness of the phosphorus, and preserving 
it from too rapid evaporation. The pills should be 
replaced as often as eaten, and that without grudging, 
as, although all the slain may not be found, it may be 
relied on tlyit << every bullet has had its billet." Still, 
in a day or two, many rats will be seen running to 
water, where they die from excessive drinking. No 
domestic animal appears to be in danger of eating this 
preparation except fowls. Dry weather is most favor- 
able to its successful application, as damp, whether of 
situaion or atmosphere, dissolves, and consequently 
weakens, the phosphorus. 

Rust akd MrLDEW in Wheat.— Wheat struck 
with the rust or mildewed, should be cut at once, no 
matter how green in appearance, as this is the only 
chance of saving anything from it. 

Copying Articles wiTHotrr Credit. — We have 
spoken of this thing till we are heartily tired of it. 
We have therefore come to the conclusion, that all 
exchange papers hereafter, except where it appears to 
be a matter of occasional inadvertence, which can not 
do us the justice of acknowledging the source whence 
they take their extracts, when copying from us, shall 
be struck £^m our list. 



ID» Volvme 1. of the American AfricuUurirt being entirely oat 
of print, we have ttmek off a new edition, and are now prepaid 
to fnniish all ordeia. Price, neatly atitched with bandaome paper 
conn $1 ; bound ia cloth, gUh $1.89. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Travsactions or the New York State Aoricultu- 
RAL Society, together iDtth an ahatract of tke proceeding$ of 
the county Agricultural Sodetieej for the year 1842. — This 
Is an octavo volume of upward of 600 pages, with numer- 
ous embellishments. Several of the papers are able and 
weU written : and others we think pretty flat, with noth- 
lag sufficiently new or strilcing to recommend them for 
publication. The reports of the county societies were 
greatly cut down by tne secretary, and m most instances 
we thmk might have been omitted altogether. We can 
not perceive the utility or profit in making the Transac- 
tions a complete omnium gatheruin for the whole State, and 
faalf the world besides, and publishing them in an expen- 
sive volume that few will ever read. 

The Transactions, in our humble judgment, should be 
con&ned solely to the proceedings of tne State Society, and 
ks Prize E^ssays, and such facts from the County societies 
as are new, striking, and of marked practical utility. But 
In this matter, as we understand, there is little or no discre- 
tion allowed to the corresponding secretary, and he is 
obliged to make out such reports, and cnve such papers, as 
are ibrwarded him for insertion. Mr. Randall has there- 
fore made the best of his subject with his usual ability, 
and deserves the thanks of the community for his services. 
We have before said, and repeat, that the secretary ought 
to be a salaried officer, and devote his whole time to the 
afiairs of the society. If another year the expense of 
printing could be cut down one half, and that amount ap- 

tropriated to this object, it would prove much more bene- 
cial to the society and the agricultural community at 
large. We should uke much to quote a few pages from 
the Transactions, but have not room for even a synopsis. 
We are obliged to Luther Tucker, Esq., Recording Secre- 
tary of the Society, for the receipt of the publication. 

The Revised Statutes or New York, reduced to 
mteetione and anewersy far thtueeof eehoole and families , by 
William B. Wedgewoody Eaq.j published hy Saxton 9f 
MileSy 206 Broadway. — This is one of the most useful works 
that could be published. It should be immediately put 
into the hands of every scholar in the state of New York. 
We should not allow our children, who are to take our 
places, and make and defend the laws of our land, to grow 
up entirely i^orant of the first principles upon which our 
government is foimded. 

The Pictorial History of the Uitited States, from 
the ducovery of the Northmen to the present timey by John 
Frosty to contatn 1 120 pa^, octavoj with numerous embellish- 
ments j and be completed t» ttcenly partSy monthly y at 25 cents 
each.— ff OS. 1 and 2 of this work are now out. It is written 
in a clear, forcible style, is exceedingly well got up, and 
suppUes the very history that has been long wanted for 
popular use in the country. Saxton & Miles, publishers. 

The Farmers' Encyclopedia. — No. 6 is now issued, 
which ends the letter C. Price 25 cents each No. Carey 
k Hart, Philadelphia. 

The Encyclopedia of Murray's Geoorapby.— We 
are in receipt of No. 7 of this able work, price 26 cents per 
No. Lea & filanchard, Philadelphia. 

The Horse, a new edition, by WVliam Youatt, London, 
1843.— Thu celebrated work has been completely revised, 
aod much of it almost entirely re- written by its aUe author, 
who, from beinff a practical veterinary surseon, and one 
of the editors of the Veterinarian, and withal a great lover 
and excellent judge of the animal, is particularly weil 
qualified to write the history of the noolest of all quadrupeds. 
The book comprises nearly 600 pages, and is got up in a 
typographical style, far superior to the first edition. The 
embellishments, also, are very superior, and will class 
Rmon^ the finest wood-cuts we have ever seen. The num- 
ber ot these la considerably increased in this volume ', and 
what makes them of more value, they are actual portraits 
of the most celebrated horses of the turf, field, road, draught, 
and ponies of England. We observe a quotation at page 
41, from one whom he may justly call ''a valued corres- 
pondent," viz., Fraiicis Rotch, Esq., of Otsego, this state, 
OQ the superior constitution of American stock. Mr. R. 
fires hitf ophiiun firom considerable experience u a breed- 



er in both countries. We have often expressed the same 
views, especially in regard to horses, which have hern 
received w^ith great credulity in certain quarters. We 
have, however, beat the English in trotters, and we shall 
see when a trial ever takes place, if we can not do it in a 
bruising race, where bottom is the grand test. Other do- 
mestic animals, we are confident, improve here in consti- 
tution. 

Messrs Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have re- 
published the above work, omitting a few of the first pages, 
and have supplied their place by matter qmte as valuable, 
and perhaps more interesting to the reader in this country : 
it being nearly 100 pages of a General History of the Horse ; 
a Dissertation on the American Trotting-Horse, how Train- 
ed and Jockeyed ; an Account of his Remarkable Per- 
formances j and an Essay on the Ass and Mule, by J. S. 
Skinner, Esq., of Washington, Assistant Post-Master Gen- 
eral, and late Editor of the Turf-Register and American 
Farmer. Mr. Skinner is one of our most pleasdng writers, 
and has been familiar with the subject of the horse from 
chUdhood; and we need not add, that he has acquitted 
himself well of his task. He also takes up the iinportant 
subject, to the American breeder, of the Ass and Mule. 
This he treats at length, and con amarey and gives two 
well-authenticated instances of a mare mule breeding. 

The Philadelphia edition of the Horse, is a handsome 
octavo, with numerous wood-cots and neatly bound j and iz 
afforded at the low price of $2. We trust that it may 
have, as it richly deserves, a large sale. 

The American Railroad Journal^ and Mechanics* 
Magazine, monthly, 32 pages oetaw, pnce $3 a year, edited 
by George C. Schaeffer and D. K. Mtnor.—Vfe are glad to 
see this excellent periodical revived, and now have the first 
5 Nos. of Vol. I. of the Third Series before us. Such a 
work is much wanted in the United States, and we trust 
that it will receive that encouragement from the public 
which it so highly deserves. 

The Planter, published weekly, in newspaper form, by 
Dubose ir Johnston, at Columbia, S. C, at $2.50 a year. 
J. J. Dubose, editor.— ^e are favored by the first 3 Nos. of 
this psper, and find nearly half its pages filled with origin- 
al snd weJl-selected agricultural matter, and we wish the 
publishers success in their useful undertaking. 

The Second Annual Report of the American InstUute, 
on the subject of Agrifulture, just ^blished as a Legisla- 
tive document, is an excellent and interesting pamphlet of 
upward of 100 pages, from which it is our intention to call 
some extracts next month. It represents the Institute in a 
flourishing condition, the receipts for the past year having 
been $8,885.90, and the expenditures $8,724.87, leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $161.03. 

Obituary.— We learn with deep regret from the Tirginia 
papers of the past month, of the death of the distinguished 
wnter, and practical agnculturbt, Hon. James M. Gamett, 
at his residence near Loretto, Essex county, Virginia. We 
were not personally acquainted with Judge Gamett, but 
had occasionally corresponded with him, and several of 
his communications have appeared in this paper. He has 
also been for a long time a voluminous contributor to the 
agricultural press, more senerally in his own and this state. 
Tnese papers have usually been widely circulated and co- 
pied, and have been the means of effecting much good for 
agriculture. They were written in a pleasing style, and 
abound in thoroughly practical matter. 

But a short time previous to his death we received a let- 
ter from Judge Gamett, coniplaining of feeble health ; yet 
we little thought to hear of his being so soon numbered 
with the dead. Of his personal history we have slight 
knowledge, and hope that a memoir of him wili soon ap- 
pear from some member of his own family, which will be 
received and read here at the north with much interest, 
for few were more generally known by refutation amo^ 
our agricultural community, or more highly appreciated 
than James M. Gamett. 



To Correspondents.— Americas, J. R. Barbour, and W. 
H. Sotham, were unavoidably postponed in making up the 
paper. They shall appear in our next. We are in receipi 
of communications from A. Beaty, WiUiam Partridge^ 8 
M. W. PhiUps, R. L. A. 
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FOR S A LIS— Villase Property, Improved 
Farms, and Grist Mill. 

Th«ralMerib«Toffeni for sale his Residence, the adjoining' Dwell- 
ing-bonse and Store, and the Tavern Stand, ** Uainbridge House,** 
all situated on the public square (opposite the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal chnrches), in the beuutiful Tillage of iJaiubridge, Che* 
nango county, not surpassed for beauty and hralth fulness, by any 
Tillage west of Catskill, being in the valiey of tbe Susqoehanaah, 
and on the hank of that mnch-adniirad nver. The Dwellings are 
each double two-stories, with suitable outhoildiugs ; the GMrdens 
lanr« ; ^nd the court-yards well supplied with various kinds of 
•hade Trees and Shrubbery. The Store is two stories, in the 
centre of the village, and well arranged for business. The Tavern 
HuQie IS a large two-etory Uuildinir, with Piazza the whole front, 
on the square, in good order, and with a suitable Bam and Sheds. 
The occupant is doing a good business. The Grist Mill is adjoin- 
ing the village and Corporation, has two rua of stone, and a good 
share of business, and five acres of land attached, with a small 
convenient dwelling-house to accommodNte the miller. 

Fifteen raluable Improved Farms of 100 to 800 acres each, with 
Houses, Barns, Sheds, and Apple Orchards aufficient for their uae, 
fltURteU in the imm4>diiite vicinity of tbe villages of llnvdilla, Bain- 
Widge, South Bainbridge, Bettshurgh, Ninevah, and Harpursville. 
Several of these farms are adjoining the New- York and Ene rail- 
mad, as laid out, and are of the first quality dairv bnns, now 
stocked, which might be had with the farms if desired. 

Also the " Vallonia'* Spring House Eatablishment, with 90 acres 
of land adjoining the New- York and Erie railroad, including a good 
House, well fitted up for boarders, a new Store, with a small 
Dwelling-house, and suitable Out-boildings, Barn, Sheds, &c. 
This spring is mineral, and at present much fi eqoented by invalids 
for its med cinal qualities ; and upon the completion of the railroad 
will no doubt be a fashionable resort for thoee in quest of health 
or pleasure, it being delightfully situated in a healthy and pic- 
turesque county. The above property will be sold in parcels to 
suit purchasers ; and a large pniportion of the puvcbase money 
may remain on bond and mortgage, for a term of years, at the op- 
tion of the purchasers, or it wnuld be exchanged for improved 
Sroperty in the city of New- York or Brooklyn. Inquire of T. T. 
[issam, 169 Maiden Lane, (corner of South St.) New- York city, or 
of the subscriber, at Bainbridge, Chenango county, N. Y. 

PETER BETTS, 

^ WHEIAT-SHBAF FARM ON 8TATEN 
ItlLANO FOR 8AL.E. 

A recent domestic bereavement has induced the undersigned to 
offer his residence on Staten Island for sale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea-shore, eight miles from the Quar- 
antine ferry, three from that of Roaaville, and equi-distant from 
two others— Seguin*s landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical use- 
fulness of the improvements, and its peculiar advantages, are sufli- 
ciently known. It has been improved in a way to render it sus- 
ceptible of six farming divisions of thirty acres and upward each, 
including an appro|inate allotment of woodland ; each division 
offering a modentely elevated building location. The condition 
of the soil is well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the puichaser. as the object is merely to change 
tbe investment for another susceptible of equal product. 

W. A. SBELY, 

New York, Feb. 16, 184S. S18 Fultom street. 

SH£BP FARM FOR SAIiE. 

The subscribers offers for sale, or to let, their extensive Sheep 
Farm, situated in La Salle county, State of Illinois. The Farm 
consists of upward of ],5U0 acres ; over 400 being encloeed by suli- 
stantial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, most admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, for 
which purpose it has been used by the subscribers for the last two 
years successfully. 

The Flocks of Sheep can be sold at the same time, if purchasers 
are inclined. They oonaist of over 1,500 good, strong, heahhy, 
white-faced Cheviot breed ; also, three fine Paoler Merino Bucks, 
purchased of a celebrated breeder at the east. 

If tbe Farm can nut be sold for cash, offers will be rsoeived for 
renting the same for two or three years. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, Little Vennillian, La Salle, 
MUKRAY A WARD, Chicago, 111., or JAMBS MURRAY A Co., 
Buffalo. New York ; either M whom will give every information 
wauled. 

POUDRJBTTE as a Top Hressliig for Com, 
Cotton, and Tobacco. 



oerer witnessed its effects^ and abundantly rep^ the expense by 
the increased crop. To the cotton and tobacco planter residing 
near navigable waters, it wnll be (bund of great value, as it may 
be applied with as little labor as plaster, and at either prriod off 
dressing out tbe grounds. — Pnudrette of srn excellent quality 
may be had in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Wilmingten, 
Charleston, and Savannah ; or of the New- York Poudrette Com- 
pany, 23 Chambers St. New- York, by enclosing the money — $5 for 
3, $10 for 6, or $1& for 10 harrel»-4o D. K. Minor. 

Sale of I>arham Oattle, Hereford Bulla, and 
South Dowii Sheep* 

The subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, will offer tat 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the 13th of September next, at ID 
o'clock a.m., at Thxee Hills Farm. 31 milea west of the city (riT 
Albanv, ou the Cherry Valley road, iS hcatf of cattle, consisting 
of bulla, cows, heifexs, and calvea„ and between 70 and 80 head* of 
South Down sheep, romprising bucks, breeding ewes, yearlings^ 
and lambs, bred from the stock imixirted by Mr. Hawes, in 1882, 
and from bncks imported since. 

Messrs. Coming and Southam will also offer at the same time 
and place, some of their celebrated Hersford bulls of different 
ages. C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, June 1st, 1843. 

Works pertaliiltis to Agriculture fbr sale by Sax« 
tou & Miles, 3 OS Broadway. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geologj, SO 
cents ; Do. do. I vol. ISmo, $] ; Gray's BoUnfcal Text Bouk, $1 50 ; 
Lindley's Horticulture, #1 25 ; Grav's Agricultural ( 'hemistry, $1 f 
Downing's Landscape Gardening, $3 50 ; Do. Cottage Residences, 
$S 50 ; Liebig's Organic Chemistry, $1 25 ; Do. Animal Chemis- 
try* $1 : Bnel's Farmer's Companion, 87 1-S cenu ; Fessenden'a 
Complete Fanner, 87 1-2 cents ; Cobbet's American Gardener, 75 
cenu ; Blacklock's Treatise on Sheep, SO cents ; The American 
FHrmer's Instructor, $1 62 ; A Treatise on Cattle, $2 50 ; Dana'a 
Muck Manual, new edition, 62 1-2 cents ; Boswell's Poultry Yard. 
50 cents. 

BRYAN ON THE BEE-Chkap Edition. 

Thk Honrt Bb8; its Natural Historr, Phvsiology and M«»> 
Bgement. By Edward Bevan ; with thirty-five engravings om 
wood. Price 31 cents. 

Thk Rusal ahd Domestic Lifi or Gbbmaht, with chara«> 
teristic sketches of its cities and scenery. -By WtUiam Uowitt. 
Price 50 cents. 

An Opfbr.— Yolumb First of the American Agriculturist, 
complete, with title page and index. Prtce one dollar, stitched. 
Bound in cloth, $1 25. Perscms paying two doOare^ may have Ui* 
first volume in neatly-bound cloth, and the second volume la auaii- 
bers, as published. SAXTON A MILES. 

CHARCOAIi d( CHBMlCAIi MANURBS. 

The subscriber has 5 to 1000 bushela of fine Charcoal Screen- 
ings, which he oflTeTS for sale, at 12^ cents per barrel. He can aleo 
supply compound guano manure, and any of the other chemical 
manures, such as sulphate soda, sulphate of ammonia, dko. He 
will give estimates of cost of any composition that farmen may 
require for experimenting, Ac, upon application, post paid. En- 
gaged in the chemical manufactures lor 80 years past, he feele 
confident of giving satisfaction in the articles ordered. 

April 21. JOHN BARLING, 

Commercial Works, Jane St., between Washington and West 
streets. 



This manure has been found highly efficient as a top dressing 
for com, and there can be no doubt that it will prove exeeedingly 
va'urfble as a top dressing for cotton and tobacco. One gill applied 
to the hill of com at the first, or even at the second hoeing, will 
miikc six to ten daya* difllerenre in the maturing of the crop— which 
ofl'. it.jBcs will save the crop fnim froet^-one third to one half a 
giil ft stalk of cotton or tobocoo, will astonish those who have 



TH£: AMfelRlCAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numben, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub> 
ject to newsjpaper postage only, which is ene cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its pubiicaticm, and ene and n half cent*, 
if over 100 miles, vrithout the State. 

Adtbbtisbmbnts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

07 Remit through PostmaeterSt at the law aUowe. 

Editor* of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or adrertising it, will be furmshed a copy giatiS) upon sendinf 
such notice to this Office. 

Yolnme 1 of Thb Ambbicin AeBicvLTvntT, with table of 
oontents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1 25. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsone 
premium for distribution vrith Agricultural Societies; to whidi, 
when sereral copies are ordered, a liberal discount vrill be made. 

fCy To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or endceing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Sexton 
A Miles, S^5 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Postmaster. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to tbe Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 

Eiper. should be addmeed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Brondwaj» 
ew York. 
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RBVIBW OF THE MARKET. 

PRICES CUKREKT Uf FEW YORK, MAT 25, 1843. 
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BACON SIDES, Smoked, p«r lb. 

In pickle •....• do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BARK, Quercitron per ton 9S 

BARLEY per both. 

BEANS, Wliile do. 1 

B£KF, Men per bhl. 7 

Prime do. ft 

Smoked per lb. 

Roanda. iu pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BR I STL BS. Americea do. 

BUTTER, Tiible do. 

Shipping do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Ttllow do. 

Spenn do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY, Eestera per gml. 

Western do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthncite 9000 lbs. 4 

Sidney snd Picton per cfaal. — 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern per bush. 

Southern do. 

COTTON per lb, 

COTTON BAGGING, Amen hemp per yard. — 

American Flax. .■.....•■•.■.•.■.. .do. — — 

FEATHERS per lb. 19 

FLAX, American do. 7 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 bush. 9 00 

clean do. — — 

FLOUR, Northern and Westeni per bbL 4 81^ 

Fancy.. .^ do. ft 00 

Southem per bbl. 4 ftO 

Richmond C&ty Mills do. ft ftO 

Rye do. It 87j 

HAMS, Smoked ^ perlb. 6 

. Pickled do. 4{ 

HAY per 100 lbs. 49 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 8{ 

HEMP, Russia,«lean per ton. 900 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 

HOPS perlb. 9 

HORNS perlOO 1 9ft 

LARD perlb. ftl 

LEAD do. 3 

Sheet and bar..., do. 4 

MEAL, Com perbbi. 9 62J 

Corn perhhd. 19 7ft 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 91 

MUSTARD, American t^erlb. 10 

OATS, Noithem per buah. 96 

Southem do. 91 

OIL, Linseed, American per gnl. 78 

Castor do. 60 

Lard do. 6ft 

OIL CAKE perlOOlbs. 1 00 

PEAS, Field perbush. 

PITCH rperbbl. 

PLASTER OP PARIS per ton. 

Ground, in bbis percwt. 

PORK, Mess per bbl. 9 

Prime do. 7 

RICE per lOOlhe. 9 

ROSIN per Mil. 

RYE perbush. 

SALT per sack 1 

SHOULDERS, Smoksd per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SPIRIT:} TURPENTINE, Soothera per gal. 

SUGAR, New Orieans perlb. 

SUMAC, American per ton 95 

TALLOW perlb. 

TAK /..per bbL 1 

TiMOT'fYSEED per 7 bush. 11 

TOiU J-), per lb !7. 

TUR J^ riNB perbbl. 9 

WIIK* i. Western «. per bush. 

Soathem do. — 

ffn SK BY, American per gal. • 

WOOL. Saxony perlb. 

(Terioo do. 

ilaif-blood do. 

Common ••.•• .....do. 
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New York Cattle Market— Blay 34. 

At market, 768 beef Cattle, fresh, (820 from the south,) 110 
Cows and (^aires, and 465 Sheep. 

PaicBs.— Bee/ CattU.^AM at market but 30 Uken at $5 a $7 50 
for retailing quantities, to $4 a ^ 75 for ordinary and inferior. 

Coto« and Ca/oe«.— Sales of 80 at $18 to $25 a $30. 

S^ep.—Sales at $1 75 to $2 50 a $4 50 far extra lots. Left, 90. 

^ ^' I » " "^ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ !■■■■■■ m^^m^^itm —■ p — ■' ' — — — a 

Rkmares. Ashet. Pots are in quick demand for export ; 
Pearls the same. Cottony notwithstanding the slight depression 
of the lower grades of this article in Europe, prices continue 
the same as at our last, and Tcry little doing. Our accounts 
from the south are anything but flattering for the coming ernpi, 
and we again repeat to the planters, that, in oonseqnonce of 
this, the superabundance of muney, and the gradual rise in ocher 
agricultural products, they ought not to submit to any further re- 
duction, in sales of what they may at present have on hand. Ex- 
ports from the United States since 1st September last, 1,737.(174 
kmles ; same time last year, 1,190,544 ; same time year before, 
1,039,339. FZoMT it scarce, and rather wanted. Grain^ ttCtivft; 
Uttle or no Wheat in market. Molasses^ firm. Naval Stores, the 
stock here principally on board ship, for export. ProvisionM. Porh^ 
very little on hand ; tirices have advanced, and there is a good de- 
mand for export. Besf in firm, and not much doing. Lard is 
rather dull. Butter and Cheese^ the same. Rtce, little demaod. 
Sugar^ active and prices rising. 7\>5acco, dulL Wool ha» ad- 
vanced. 

Business generally looks promising for the farmer and pianter, 
and we have no dotabt that the coming crops will be of quick sale, 
and at higher prices. Wheat generally is promising, although we 
hear of some suffering, south of us, from winter-kill, and the Hes- 
sian fly. The wire and cut-worms are at work among the com, 
and have made a second planting, in a few infttances, necessary. 
Grass looks well, and the spring crops are fairly gi»t in. 

Money continues a rsal plethora, and good paper much fought 
after, and is done occaslMially ae low as 4 per cent. Specie con- 
tinues to flow in upon us by every European arrival. It is snp- 
poeed that three millions at least have come in the past month, 
princii*ally for investment on foreign account. 

Stockst in a few instances, have advanced, and we are gratified 
to say, that they have at length taken a start in Europe, and 
New York stocks are quoted in England 2 to 3 per cent, higher 
than they were by our last adrioea. Our states have only to per- 
severe in providing for a regular payment of the interest, to bniv 
up even the most depressed to par, or nearly so ; a matter that 
they are bound, by every principle of honor and justice, to am 
done without delay. 
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MEADOW LANDS. 

Mowufa.-~Ii is an old and oA-repealed adagei 
irtuch baa long passed cunent among out &nners, 
that in cutting grass, " an inch at boiiom is worth 
two at the top;" and they piaclise accordiogl]', 
and mow their meadom as dose to the ground 
a« poHible. Now so far as clover and herds-grass 
, are concerned, we deny the truifa of the adage en- 
tirely ; for near to the ground the stallis of these 
graaaes are coaise and dr^ , and the leaves decayed, 
and they are consequently divested of nearly all 
their nulrilive qualiiy ; it is therefore adding noih* 
ing to the value of the hay to cut so close, and it 
often does the meadows great injury. If dry 
weather follows immediately ailer close mowing, 
the stubs of grass left so short, and even the tops 
of the roots get so scorched under the hot sun, that 
T^talion will not start again during summer, and 
the ground is left quite bare daring the following 
winter, which is injurious to the meadow, and an 
early start of the grass the following spring. Tn 
eutting herds-grase and clover, we would therefore 
be cautious about mowing too close; red fop and 
■ome of the natural grasses, especially those in 
water-meadows, may be out neaier the gtoaad. 



Afteb Makiqeubnt. — No sooner is the hay ta- 
ken off the meadows, than many are in the habtl 
of turning their cattle on to them fca' pasturage, 
which we conceive to be neatly as injurious as 
close mowing; for any graas which may have es- 
caped the scythe, is sure to be gnawed down by a 
hungry herd of animals. Our practice has been as 
soon after mowing as possible, to give the mead- 
ows a slight top dressing of compost, and a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris, or leached ashes, and 
to shut off all stock till the grass has got well np, 
and then lum into pasture, taking care to keep the 
cattle out during wet m frosty weather, so that 
they might not endanger poaching the land. In 
this way, on lands of only a modetate degree of 
fertility, we have been able to cut an aveiage prod- 
uct <tf ooeand a halftone of hay annnally per acre, 
besides getting a considenUe amount of pasture 
from them ; and at the same lime, we think that 
we have rather increased the firtilily of the mead- 
ows than otherwise, and imivoved the herbage. 
We are careful to beat the manure fine early in the 
spring, which has been dropped by the cattle*pa^ 
tnring on the meadows the preceding foil. ' 

Tub or Cimora Hat aid Gaini'-Wa drinl 
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FnCE WOOL SHEEP* 



oar farmers err fireqaently by cutting their grass 
too early, and their grain too late. If the former 
be cut too early, the saccharine matter is not fully 
matured, and it is consequently not so nutritious. 
We usually allow the grass to be just going out of 
flower at the time of cutting. 

When the straw of grain begins to turn yellow, 
and the berry is full but not hard, is the best time 
for cutting. Scarcely any loss will then take place 
from shelling, and the straw is much more valua- 
ble £(x fodder. But as we gave full directions for 
harvesting grain and hay in the July No. ofVoL I., 
we must refer those of our readers seeking fcnrtlier 
information on these topics to those articles. 



FINE WOOL SHEEP. 

Rabibouillet Merinos. — ^Agricultural prodocty 
of all kinds being so very low throughout the Union* 
it has become quite a desideratum on the part of 
the fieurmer, to know to what objects he can turn 
his attention, with the best prospect of realizing 
the surest and greatest profit from his land. We 
have thought, notwithstandiog its unprecedented 
low price, that the raising of a superior quality of 
fine wool, especially on the hilly lands of the south 
and west, was now, and would continue to be, one 
of the safest and most lucrative branches of hus- 
bandry. We have accordingly so expressed our- 
selves from time to time in the pages oi this jour- 
nal, and we hope that our readers will not be im- 
patient, if we continue to advert occasionally to this 
very important subject 

By the census oi 1840, we see that there were, 
in round numbers, twenty millions of sheep in the 
United States. On account of the prevailing low 
price of wool and mutton for the past three years, 
it is generally supposed that there hs^s been no in- 
crease among the flocks of the country, and that 
they are now about the same number as in 1840. 
As in this number, lambs as well as grown sheep 
are included, it will be fair to suppose that but lit- 
tle over one half, or say eleven millions, are shorn. 
The average product of fleece in these, we think 
we may be safe in estimating at 2 1-4 lbs., which 
would make 24,750,000 pounds of wool per annum. 
The average value of this is probably 21 cents per 
pound, which would amount to $5,197,500. Now 
by producing a superior quality of wool, its value 
may be enhanced full nine cents per pound, which 
would be adding to the income of our fitrmers, no 
lew a sum annually than $2,227,500, which in 
thtee times of pecuniary distress, would be felt as 
8 very .desiiable and convenient increase to the 
cunioga-of agricoltaiml labor. 



Where a mild climate prevails,, there is no dbubt 
but that the increase of a flock after att the fixtures 
are prepared for its accommodation, will pay the 
expenses of keep and attention, and that the wool 
shorn from it will be clear gain. Sheep alse are 
the best renovators of the soil ; thai is, by pastmBg 
them upon poor or womout lands, they will re^ 
store them to fertility sooner than any other kinds 
of stock ; it there€>ie behooves the lirmer and 
planter to consider^ with these double objects be- 
fore them, vi2.y the profits of agriculture, and the 
improvement of the soil, whether they can do bet- 
ter as one branch of thew bunness, than to keep 
100 to IfiOO sheep, accorcBngto the situation and 
the extent cf their landed property. 

Mutton being but a secondary, and wool tfte 
paramount object with the Azncrican farmer, the 
best animab to stavt with,, or make improvemeats 
on those already on hand,, are undoubtedly the 
Spanish Merino. And here we h»ve to lament the 
great deteriocalkxi in blood and breeding,, of t^ose 
hardy and inestimably valuable flock» which were 
imported direct from Spain by Col. Humphrey and 
others, from the years 1808 to 1811. These had 
scarcely overcome prejudice, and got well planted 
among us, than our countrymen, true to their char- 
acter, and despising pedigree and distinct breeds, 
and neither knowing nor caring for their value, 
and seized with the conceit that they could improve 
them by crossing, not only foolishly commenced 
mixing up these importations by coupling them 
together in all sorts of ways, thus making, to use 
a Spanish expression, a complete oUa podrida 
(hodge podge mess) of the breeds, but in addition 
to this, as if it were not bad enough already, they 
must needs add by way of still further and more 
scientific improvement, crosses of the miserable 
culls and off-scourings of the open-fleeced Saxon 
flocks, imported by a band of mere m^cantile 
speculators, in such numbers from the years 1824 
and on.* But thanks to the good constitution, 
strength, and fixed thorough breeding of the ori- 
ginal Spanish Merinos, let the improvers do their 
worst, they could not wholly destroy them ; and 
there are still large and valuable flocks scauered 
over the country, from which good ewes may be 
selected at a small cost, with which those disposed 
to go judiciously into the rearing of fine wool, may 
conmience with the certainty of starting as near 



• For a complete exposure of tbeee imporutimis, tee 
Mr. Grove's admirable vtidea, Vol. 1., p. 813 of tlieN. T 
SUte Society Trans, for 1841. And for a capital commn 
nicatlon oa the subject of Merinoi, tee Kxaminer, p. fiS of 
our May No. of current ▼olwae. 
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right as circumstaoces and a prudent and economi- 
cal outlay of capital will permit, and then with 
the use of pure bred, unadulterated Merino bucks, 
they may go on in the broad road of improvement, 
and be annually increasing the value of their flocks, 
raising the standard of qnaniity as well as quality 
of the wool produced, and thus adding greatly to 
the incomes of the sheep husbandmen. 

Among those pure bred flocks from which bucks 
may be chosen, with a view of effecting this im- 



as fhridty and as hardy as any native or imported 
sheep whatever. 

2. They attain a great age, have been known to 
reach 20 years, and may be depended upon as good 
breeders and wool producers till 12 to 14 years 
old. 

3. They have large, loose skins, full of folds, es- 
pecially around the neck and below it, on the 
shoulders, and not unirequently over the whole 
body ; the wool thickly covering it» surface, the 



portant purpose, that undoubtedly superior to all forehead, cheeks, and the legs clear down to the 



others, within our knowledge, in.the United States, 
is possessed by Mr. D. C. Collins of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Travelling in Europe in the year 1839, and 
having bis eye occasionally upon its agriculture and 
improved stocks, among other things, this gentle- 
man was struck with the marked superiority of 
the Spanish Merino, composing the celebrated 
royal flocks kept at Rambouillet, in France, about 
40 miles from Paris. He accordingly determined 
to procure a small breeding flock, with a view of 
raising bucks to restore the fine wooUed sheep of 
our country to their original character for strength 
of constitution, and weight of fleece, together with 
excellence of quality. The following year he ob- 
tained two bucks, and twenty ewes, from the best 
of the Rambouillet flock, and brought them over 
to this country. These he has ccmtinned to breed 
here with great success, and has now a fine flock 
of their produce, fully equal to the original impor- 
tation. 

On p. 171, Vol. I. of the Agriculturist, we gave 
a short notice of these animals ; but the subject of 
the production of fine wool in our country seems at 
present to be so important, that we have thought 
we could not do our readers a greater service than 
bringing the matter up again for their serious con- 
sideration. Understanding, therefore, that Mr. 
Collins intended shearing his flock on the 15th of 
last month, we started for Hartford, and arrived 
there on the morning of the day previous for the 
purpose of inspecting them in full fleece, and then 
in their naked forms, as also some flocks alongside 
of them, of what may now be termed the native 
Merino. Altogether we spent three days in our 
examination, taking samples of the wool, weigh- 
ing the animals and their fleeces, and studying 
their forms, from the lambs just dropped, up to 
the full grown sheep of a mature age. The result 
of our observations, and the information we obtain- 
ed, with respect to these Spanish Merinos from 
the Royal flocks of Rambouillet, and the produc« 
bred from them in this country, is : — 

1. They possess as good constitutions, and are 



hoofs, giving the fleece the appearance when shorn 
and spread out in its ample dimensions, of having 
been taken from the carcass of a huge buffalo, 
rather than so soiall an animal as the domestic 
sheep. 

4. The fibre of the wool is very fine, quite equal 
to the best Merino in Spain, and is the very antip- 
odes of that of which so much complaint is made 
by the manufacturer, of being harsh, dry, crispy, 
and wiry. The fleece opens of a brilliant creamy 
color withm, on a skin of rich pink, and is soft, 
glossy, wavy, and very even over the whole body ; 
is exceedingly close and compact, and has a yolk 
free from gum, and easily liberated when it comes 
to be washed, but which protects the wool from 
the weather, and keeps it free of the dead ends 
that are so objectionable, and that make so great a 
loss in the more open fleeces of the Saxons and 
their crosses. It becomes of the purest white 
when scoured by the manufacturer, and still re- 
tains its mellow, oily touch, so grateful to the 
handling of good judges. Its felting properties are 
beyond dispute, making it a choice material for the 
manufacture of fine broadcloths and cassimeres. 

We are tolerably fiimiliar with the Merinos im- 
ported direct from Spain, and the subsequent breed- 
ing in the United States, and we find the distin- 
guishing superiority of the Rambouillets over them, 
is in the size of their skins, enabling them to cut a 
greater proportion of wool. In their form they re> 
semhle the Paular Merinos, more than any o^er 
tribe of Spanish sheep that have fallen under our 
observation. They are also from one tenth to one 
fifth laiger in carcass ; are equally thrifty, hardy, 
and long-lived ; give more wool for their size, and 
of a better quality ; and upon the whole, present a 
grander and more noble appearance. It is not 
contended thfit the Merinos of any tribe have the 
finished, full round forms of the English muttoa 
sheep. They have been bred for other purposes. 
Their flesh is reasonably good when made weth- 
ers, and killed at a suitable age, and their forms 
are suMeptible of improvement, for in this particQ* 



100 WOKAT Aim CBEU— uALnn or Kiim or unnuf omiir. 

larwe occ«ai«iallr see iheni nearlr equal to « I our eye he is airlkin^ly mkjeaticaDd u a uMt/ 
Soath Down or Leicester. Below we gire the thte^ we do ikA Bie how be could be altnad for 
pntnil of a buck of Mt. Collins' tmportatioD. To [ ibe better. 

Thk RAMBonLLBT MERiMa Bncz Gbandge.— (Pin. 24.) 



Imported by, and the Property of, D. C. CoUiru, Eiq,, Hartjard, ContteetKot. 



Onndee's fleece WBB suffered to grow from 1839 
to 1S41, two years, and weighed od shearing SO 
pounds 3 ounces, clean, unwasbed wool. One 
jnr's fleece in 1843 weighed 12 3-4 pounds. At 
three yean old in France be sheared 14 pounds. 
Standing in bis form aa sketched in the position 
■bore, he measures in a direct line along the body, 
fiom the setting on of the bonis to the end of the 
nimp, 3 feet 8 1-2 inches; height over the rump 
Uid flbouhlers 2 feet 5 inches ; his weight in good 
fiur condition is about 150 pounds. The ewes are 
yroportionably large, are great milkers, and the 
best of norses. Both sexes are quiet in pasiuie, 
and of a gentle, docile disposition. 

The average of Mr. Collins' flock of ewes in this 
year's shearing, we found to be 6 pounds 9 ounces. 
Allow Ode fourth loss for clean washing, and it 
voold leare the average for the ewes at 4 pounds 
15 oooces. The average of the native Merino 
fleeces dean washed is not over 3 M pounds, and 
tliat of the Saxooa does not exceed 2 1-4 pounds. 

WHEAT AND CHESS. 
We see in the. Prairie Farmer, that Messrs 
Owen and Vance, members of the Ulinois legisla- 
ture, assot that they have fbimd on piosoate 



wbeat-stalks, paniatly KUed, a spear putting oat 
from the first or second piiroi above (berool, on the 
lop of which was a foll-growD cluster of cheat. 
Mr. Maon, also of that state, found several stalks 
of wheat and chess growing from the same rooL 
These he washed carefully, so as to avoid the po»- 
sibility of mistake. 

Without tnteoiiiag to provoke the wheat and 
chess controrersy. we would thank some of the 
advocates of the convertibility of wheat into chess, 
to inform ns, whether the converse of ibe proposi- 
tion has been as nearly demonstrated as the first ' 
That is, whether inany instance lias ii been shown, 
tbat chess or cheat, by ooe or more years of careful 
cultivation, has been converted into wheat? If 
wheat is conveited loio chess nnder certain circum* 
stances, then it Ibllows clearly, that chess ought 
under other favorable circumstances, to be changed 
back again inio wheal. We will thank some ot 
our readers for demonstration coihissul^ect; clear 
decided, and incontrovertible, such as will for eve 
settle the matter. 

ANALYSIS OP MAIZK OR INDIAN CORN. 

We see it asserted in the Hay No. trf" the Culti- 
Tfttor, that 00 analysis by Ibreign chemists has yet 
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been furnished us of maize or ludian com, and the 
editors infer, that Dr. Dana, in the New England 
Fanner, has been the first to do sa Indian com 
has been analysed by the German chemists repeat- 
edly, and we have now a translation of one of these 
lying before us, taken from Burger*s Manual of 
Land Husbandry. There are also two tables in 
Thomson's Chemistry of Organic Bodies, published 
in London in 1838. That of Bizio was made as 
early as 1823. Professor Gorham^s we believe, 
somewhat earlier. 

Analysis of 100 parts of Maize, by Gorham. 

Fresh. Dried. 



84.599 
3.296 
2.747 
1.922 
1.593 



Water 


9 


Starch 


- 77 


Zein (gluten) 


3 


Albumen 


2.5 . 


Gum - 


1.75 - 


Sugar - 


1.45 - 



94.70 94.157 

Analysis of 100 parts of Maize^ by Bizio. 

Starch 80.920 

2ein (gluten) 5.758 

Extractive 1.092 

Zimome ...... 0.945 

Gum 2.283 

Sugar 0.895 

Fat oil 0.323 

Hordein, (nearly like starch) - - 7.710 

Salts, acetic acid and loss ... 0.074 



100.000 



PROGNOSTICATIONS OP THE WEATHER. 

A friend of ours, a captain in the United States 
navy, has handed us the following table for fore- 
telling the weather, which he says he has consult- 
ed for 20 years in different latitudes in America, 
and has generally found it to be relied upon. It 
was originally composed by that eminent astrono- 
mer, the elder Herschell, and added to somewhat 
by the late Dr. Adam Clarke. A knowledge of the 
weather a few days in advance, is of considerable 
consequence to the farmer, and especially during 
harvest-time ; and we should be glad if our read- 
ers would make their observations in accordance 
with these tables, and give us any information that 
they may happen to posaess on this interesting 
topic. 

A Table for fob£tblli»o the Weatrsr, 

THBOVOH ALL THB LUNATXONS OF SACH YbAK, FOB 

EVER. — This table, and the accompanying remarks, 
are the result of many years' actual oroervation ; 
the whole being constructed on a due consideration 
of the attraction of the son and the moon, in their 
several positions respecting the earth, and will, by 
simple inspection, show the observer what kind of 
weather will most piobably fellow the entrance of 



the moon into any of its quarters, and that so near 
the truth, as to be seldom or never found to &il. 

If the new moon, the first quarter, the full moon, 
or the last quarter, happens 
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Observation 1. The nearer the time of the 
moon's change, first quarter, full, and last quarter^ 
are to midnight, the fairer will the weather be 
during the seven days following. 

2. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten at night till two next morning. 

3. The nearer to midday or noon, the phases of 
the moon happens, the more foul or wet weather 
may be expected during the next seven days. / 

4. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten in the forenoon to two in the afternoon ; these 
observations refer principally to the summer, though 
they afiect spring and autumn nearly in the same 
ratia 

5. The moon's change in the first quarter, fu!]» 
and last quarter, happening during six of the after* 
noon hours, that is, from four to ten, may be fol- 
lowed bv ftiir weather; but this is mostly depend* 
ant on tne wind, which is noted in the table. 

6. Though the weather, from a variety of irre|^ 
nlar causes, is more uncertain in the latter part St 
autmnn, the whole of winter and bc^nning[ of 
spring, yet, in the main, the above observatiaiie 
will apply to those periods alsa 

7. To prognosticate correctly, especially in those 
cases where the wind is cooeemed, the obserrtK 
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•iiaald be within sighi of a good vane, where the 
fou cmrdioal pobtB of the heaceot are correctly 
placed. With this precatitioa he will scarcely 
•rer be deceiTed in depeodiag on the table. 



tiEW YORK FARMERS' CLUD. 
The fint meetbg of this club was held at the 
Pacific Hotel in Greenwich Btreel, on Thursday, 
the 32d of June. A uumerouB assemblage of gen- 
tl«aea were present, most of them bringing boit> 
qnets of Bcmen, fruits of the season, or something 
cnrions of the productions of nature and art for 
■paction. The meeting was opened at half-past 
two o'clock, P. M., the Vice President of the Agri- 
culloral Board of the American Institute, Mr. 
Wyckoff, in the chair. Kev. Mr. Choules, secre- 
tory. 

Mr. Mtxris, of Morrisania, who, among other 
stock on his fine estate, keeps a herd of ISO cows 
for the purpose of supplying the city with milk, 
gave an interesting, verbal statement of hii method 
of feeding, particularly with Indian com, sown 
broadcast for soiling. This, in its season, he pre- 
fers to all other food; not only from its superior 
yield per acre, but also on account of the cows giv- 
ing a superior quantity and quality of milk when 
fed upon it. 

Mr. Fry's lactometer, to detect the quanlity of 

. water in milk was then introduced and explained. 

It is formed by a double glass globe, the upper one 

a little distance ttom the lower and eiupty- 

lown one loaded with a certain quantity of shot. 

The gauge nms up from the larger globe, and 

■imiloi 10, and imrked oS like the degrees of the 

tnbe of a thermometer. It is a cheap, simple in- 

Mruroent, and considered quite effectual. 

Mr. Sonley presented a coat made of felt-cloth. 

Mr. Lamb submitted a machine for reaping by 

horse-power. 

Mi. Meigs read a paper on the culture of pota- 

Mr. Allen presented samples of Bambouillet 
Merino wool, which were very much admired. 

A variety of topics were then discussed in an 
eicnnive manner, and after an interesting and 
pleasant meeting of three hoars, the club adjourned 
to hold its second meeting at the same place and 
hour, on Tuesday the 18th of July. 

For the accommodation of such members 
please, a handsome dinner is provided at the hotel 
at two o'clock, at the price of fifty cents; aftn 
which the club will adjourn to its meeting at half 
It two precisely. All those wishing to be pres- 



entirely, and without charge. Gentlemen from 
the country are invited to be present, and all btet- 
ested in the promotion of agricnlture; and it is to 
be hoped that each will bring some samples of 
flowers, fruit, and any of nature's productiims of 
eason. A good meeting is anticipated, and s 
pleasant and profllable discussion. 



THE PASSiON-FLOWER. 



(Fic. 25.) 
The FasajoD-Flower (pasiifiont) it is supposed 
was first introduced into England from Sural in 
Persia, and in its appendages, tkncy has made it 
represent the Passion of our Savior, and hence its 
name. Rapio beautilulty alludes to it in his quaint 
language:— 

" In iummet montha will Granadiatt shinr ) 
Her bloom, whkh firil la Am-aonia blew, J 
And graced tbe ihare »em hilher from Pom. J 
On lofty Blema indi-nted leiiM adum 
The blossoms^ which, wlib prlcklea, as the than, 
Our SuTioc'B PBHlon in their form dedate, 
Show alt ibe bnrb'rotis nnili and Uoodv Bpetr : 
For from th« midat ■ three-foiled clilie the nan, 
And each buil grain like a cnwked Did! ■pptan." 

There are more than sixty species of this curious 
flower, with quite a variety of colors. It is a great 
bvorite with os, although from certain assodationi 
connected with it, we can never look upon its ethe- 
real form, and beautiful tOingling <^ blue, and red, 
and white, wilhout m feeling of sadness. Smae of 
the species ate odorifetous ; others beat fruit 

DEVON CATTLE. 
A herd ot five head of iheae beautifbl uunwli 



<Bt will then pleaie attend. It is a free meeting j passed here laitmootb on theii way to the fitnnai 
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Mr. L. F. Allea of Black Rock, this state. They 
are from the celebrated herd of George Patterson, 
Esq., of Sykesrille, near Baltimore. For a full de- 
scription of this herd we would refer to our April 
No., p. 19. 

To unusual size and fine points, these Devons add 
good milking qualities, and it was from the same 
herd as these, that Mr. Bloomfield, a tenant of the 
Earl of Leicester at Holkham, challenged all £ng^ 
land to milk with him. 



POUDRETTE. 
The use of this valuable manure is every year 
becoming more general. The highly concentrated 
vegetable nutrition contained in it, and the large 
and rapid growth it affords when properly applied, 
is fiist acquiring for it a high rank among modem 
manures. There is no addition made to the value 
of the original material from which it is made, by 
the manu&cturer ; and it is therefore in the power 
of any farmer or gardener to apply what is within 
his reach, without adding to it the expense of 
transportatiout packages, and the profit of prepa- 
ring it. By adding dry peat, refuse tanner's bark, 
or even turf, with charcoal or ground gypsum, aU 
the offensive effluvia is prevented, and the article 
can be removed without annoyance. 

An excellent plan for effecting this, is given by Mr. 
Woodfirein the Southern Planter. He says: ''I 
collect the stercoracious matters separately in large 
▼esaels. After the urine has become putrid, which 
will require but 2 or 3 days in warm weather, and 
10 or 15 in cold, add sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) 
slowly to the urine. If the urine is putrid, a pow- 
erful effervescence will immediately take place. 
The acid must be added till effervescence ceases. 
By this process the carbonic acid is driven off, and 
the sulphate of ammonia is formed, which has no 
Tolatiiity, except at a high temperature. Thus 
is secured the ammonia formed by putre&ction, 
which would otherwise escape. I then add the 
liquid to the solid excrement, incorporating them 
well together, until a very thin batter is fonned. 
Into this mass I stir my finely-pulverised char- 
coal, according to my judgment, without regard to 
any precise quantity, which is then spread on tight 
boards in the open air. Stir frequently till the 
whole is dried, then pulverise and put it up in bar- 
rels for crops." 

Now, here is the whole story of preparing it 
nicely, for sale. The oil (^ vitrid is a cheap arti- 
cle, and within any one^s reach ; bat the same ob- 
ject is attained by using gypsum, which is a com- 
binatinn sf sdlphurie acid and Jime. When this 



is used, a double salt is formed. The acid of the 
gypsum leaves the lime to unite with the ammonia 
of the urine, and the carbonic acid of the manure 
unites with the lime, making a double compound, 
sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime, or 
common lime, and the object is accomplished at 
less expense. Dry pulverised peat is a substitute 
for charcoal, even if it is desired to put up in pack- 
ages ; and, being with many a cheaper material, 
may be properly substituted for it Or if required 
for use on the premises, waste, tan, or common 
turf, well filled with decayed v^etable matter 
may be used. 



TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

At the meetings of the various Agricultural So 
cieties in this and the adjoining states last yearp 
our publication not having completed its first vol- 
ume, and we being little known, but few copies at 
it were voted for distribution for premiums, while 
hundreds of our contemporaries were taken for this 
purpose. We do not complain of any partiality in 
these proceedings, for under the circumstances of 
the case, none other could be expected ; but now 
that the American Agriculturist is fairly establish- 
ed, and the first volume bound, forming a conveni- 
ent, handsome, and most useful book for the Farm- 
er, Stock-breeder, and Horticulturist, and the sec- 
ond volume is coming promptly out on the first of 
each month in its regular numbers, we trust that 
a, fair share of the patronage of our own State So 
cieties, at least, will be extended to us. 

As to the editorial department of this work, we 
say nothing ; but our correspondence we feel proud 
of, and we challenge any journal to show one of 
greater ability or variety; and for convenience of 
form, beauty of type, paper, and embellishments, 
we are neither equalled in this country nor in Eu- 
rope — and for price, it is among the cheapest. The 
paper is also established on a firm basis— its pub- 
lishers are both able and willing, and have set 
apart a sufficiency of funds, if necessary, to sustain 
it in any event. But of this, we are happy to say, 
there is no necessity ; for we have already a larger 
list of subscribers to the present volume in the first 
three months of its existence than we numbered 
on the last in twelve mcnths, and this list is daily 
and rapidly augmenting. There were more added 
the past month than any one yet since the starting 
of the paper, and we shall promptly commence 
Vdume Thibd on the Ist of January, 1844, and so 
continue to issue double numbers each month till 
Volume Second is completed, unless we should de- 
cide upon finishing it in double nnmbeis pce!riiNi8ly. 
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To societies and clubs, the American AgricuUu- 
nst will be put in monthly numbers at Five Dollars 
for ei^t copies. Vol. I. handsomely stitched in 
pkiper covers, five copies for $4 ; elegantly bound 
Ui cloth, five copies for $5. We trust that this 
liberal discount will ensure us numerous orders ; 
ibr at these prices a large edition is necessary to 
pay the bare cost of printing, paper, embellish- 
ments, and binding, without leaving a single cent 
fbr either publishers or editor. 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. 

An Almanac under this title will be issued in a 
few days by J. Winchester, from the New World 
press, 30 Ann street, edited by A. B. Allen, assist- 
ed by an association of well-known practical wri- 
ters on A^culture, which we think we may safe- 
ly say, will be found the most elegant and com- 
plete work of the kind ever yet published. It will 
contain 64 passes octavo, on fine paper, and be em- 
bellished with numerous wood-cuts, and sold at 
the low price of 12 1*2 cents at retail, or $8 per 
hundred. 

This Almanac will comprise, 

1. Astronomical observations and tables calcula- 
ted for the meridian of Montreal, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans. 
Also valuable Statistical Tables. 

2. A complete Northern Calendar for every 
month in the year, embracin£^ all necessary direc- 
tions for the management of the iarm, garden, and 
orchard. 

3. A ^mplete Southern Calendar for the Plan- 
tation, &c., &c 

4. Miscellaneous matter, such as is desi-^ned to 
advance the interests and improvement of the 
Planter, Farmer, Stock-breeder, and Horticulturist 

It will be seen now, that the American Agricul- 
turist Almanac will be very comprehensive and 
full in its concents; calculated alike for the Cana- 
das, the ncTthera and middle states, and the south, 
and we bespeak for it the favor of the public. -It 
•is issued at this low price, hoping thereby, to make 
•it more acceptable to the community, and a large 
sale will be necessary to indemnify the publisher. 
Our exchange papers will confer a particular fiivor 
upon us by ^noticing the work, to all of which a 
copy will be sent Orders to be addressed to J. 
Winchester, 30 Ann street 

TO THE FARBffERS. 

Some of our old established periodicals complain 
of a great fidling off in their subscription-list ; we 
T^et much to hear this, and it ought not to be so. 
They have labored hard and long for the best in- 
terests of the fiirmers, and are at great outlays in 
keeping up their establishments, and the agrieultu- 
lal community owe it to themselves and the coun- 
try to see them well supported. Every subscriber 
diould use renewed enorts, therefore, to induce 
others to c<nne forward and support these journals, 
which are addingso nuieh to their indindnal and 
wmXtf^gaoL WJuttisadoUar toeachofthem, 



of which they so much complain ? There is not 
a farmer who does not spend ten times this amount 
annuallv in some needless indulgence, that csn 
never do him a hundredth part as much good as 
reading an agricultural paper. 

The European world is daily making ^eat ad- 
vance in the science and practice of agriculture; 
and will the Freemen of America stand still in 
their minds, and let those who possess so few of 
their political privileges, obtain the superiority 
over them ? It is a mockery any longer to answer 
"we can't subscribe on aocuuntof the hard iimes.^ 
The times we reply, are good enough. Look at 
our price current on the last page, and see how 
wheat, pork, beef, and other products, have advan- 
ced withm four months. These articles are high- 
er now in proportion than most thin^, and recol- 
lect your products are paid for in specie if you wish 
it, and not in swindling bank-notes. No one who 
farms with skill and prudence can help raakiDg 
money. Let the cry of ** hard times" then cease, 
and ^r it substitute, ** Support the Agricultural 
Papers.^* Do this, and practise the good advice 
they are constantly giving you, and any roan who 
shall then be bare-faced enough to utter the words 
" hard times and can*t afford it," will be hooted at 
by his neighbors, and be very likely to have the 
phrase before fully pronounced, choke him in the 
throat. These may be called strong words, and 
harsh expressions. Perhaps they are, but ne?e^ 
theless, tney are true. The farmers are often flat- 
tered by being called the " bone and sinew of the 
country." Take care, my friends, if you stop read- 
ing, that you do not degenerate to these alooe. 
For what are mere bones and sinews, without the 
enlightened and well-informed mind to direct and 
move them ? An American farmer should strive 
to be the light and mind of the country, as well as 
its bone and sinew — ^it is his exalted privileg^^ 
his destiny, otherwise he is but a mere moving 
machine — a living automaton. 

Great Sale of Stock. — We would refer our 
readers to Mr. Bement^s advertisement of the sale 
of his fine stock of Durhams, South-Down sheep, 
&c Mr. Bement is one of our oldest and best es- 
tablished breeders, and has undoubtedly some 
choice stock well worthy the attention of those who 
wish to possess a good class of animals, and at his 
sale there will be an excellent opportunihr for those 
desiring improvement to possess themselves of it* 

Agents at the South and West. — Dr. A. Camp- 
bell, and Mr. R. H. Hendrickson, of Middlelown, 
Ohio, are hereby authorized to receive sub8cnpu<j^ 
at the south and west for the American Agricuini- 
rist. 



CT* We have given up this number so entor^T 
to coiTespondents, and an accumulation ^ '| ^ 
matters, that Western Sketches Na 2»J^ u 
EA^Iand Na 15, and Country E^ccursions INo. i^ 
which we had noted copious details ^^•"t ^ 
stocks in this neighborhood, are crowded o^^^ 
left for oar next We think our coirespoodag 
veiy able this month, and it will weU wi»r "^ 
reider a close and attentire pemsaL 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



In our last we briefly alluded to the death of 
Judge Gamett. We are now favored with a me- 
moir of this distinguished agriculturist, by one of 
the members of his family. It will be found par- 
ticularly worthy of perusal, for it shows a disinter- 
ested devotedness through his whole life, to the 
best interests of his country. May all, and espe- 
cially the youth of our land, emulate the example 
here set before them. We trust that a selection 
will eventually be made from Judge Gamett's wri- 
tings for publication, accompanied with a more ex- 
tended memoir of him, and embellished with an 
engraved portrait. A single volume judiciously 
made ap, we are confident would be highly prized 
and sought after by his many friends and admirers. 

F^ the American Agriculturist. 
MEMOIR OF THE HON. JAMES M. GARNETT OF 

VIRGINIA. 

James Mercer Gamett was born the 8th day of 
June, 1770, at his family residence, Elmwood, in 
Essex county, Virginia. His father was a wealthy 
planter, and a gentleman of the old school, who 
trained his son from early youth to habits of manly 
hardihood; while his mother, a woman of fine 
mind and education, awakened in him a love of 
knowledge, and that native sense of honor and 
duty which alone can impart firmness and dignity 
to the character. 

Mr. Gamett was a member of the Virginia As- 
sembly, and afterward of Congress, where he es- 
poused the principles, to which he ever afterward 
adhered, of the state-rights republican party, as 
based on the celebrated resolutions of '98, '99. 
Yet later in life, he took an active part against the 
protective system, and was a member of the last 
free trade convention, which met in Philadelphia. 
Finally, he was elected to the convention of 1829 
for the amendment of the constitution of his own 
state. But it was not as a politician that he was 
best known. His ambition never lay in that direc- 
tion, and if public office came to him, it was as the 
natural incident of his character and position in so- 
ciety. His feelings became more deeply interested, 
and his talents more entirely devoted to the great 
causes of a^culture and education with every 
jeai of his life ; and this sprung from that public 
spirit which so eminently distinguished him. 

He saw more clearly than most men, the dangers 
to which our institutions are exposed, by the burn- 
ing thirst for wealth, which drives our people for- 
ward with a reckless impetuosity that counts 
any means justified by the end. Mr. Garnett 
thought there could be no surer remedy for this 
evil, than to render agriculture profitable, and so 
direct this passion for accumulation to an employ- 
ment, which he considered that all ages and expe- 
rience have proved the most healthful both to body 
and mind, and which must ever furnish the staple 
of the national prosperity. But this was not 
enough ; he wished to see the popular mind en- 
lightened, and the tone of public feeling elevated 



by a system of comprehensive education, which 
should be based on moral and religious instructioxL 
So important did he consider this foundation, that 
he was almost ready to reject every scheme of pub- 
lic education without it. He believed that to giv^ 
man knowledge without virtue, was to create aa 
intellectual giant, who would have no better guide 
for his mighty powers than his own blind impulses. 
But Mr. Gamett was eminently a practical man* 
and he was ever ready in suggesting the means to 
effect these objects. For the improvement of hus- 
bandry, he was active in recommending the forma- 
tion of neighborhood societies, which, with the aid 
of agricultural newspapers and state associations, 
would stimulate individual exertion, and excite aa 
intelligent activity in the community. 

The attempt to erect a National Instimtion of 
Agriculture, where the local societies were to be 
represented, failed, as every one knows. No one 
was more active in its cause than Mr. Garnett, 
though he feared from the beginning that the coun- 
try was not ripe for it. His ultimate opinion was, 
that it should become a branch of the National In- 
stitute of Science, and unite in efforts to obtain the 
benefit of the Smithsonian fund. He wished also 
that the first step in every state should be the com- 
mencemeut of an agricultural society, and that a 
school of experimental farming should be connect- 
ed with every state university. Mr. Gamett lived 
to see his fovorite pursuit receive a new stimulus 
from the rapid march of chemistry, and the pro- 
found researches of Liebigand Dumas, and viewing 
a^culture in its alliance with all other naturu 
sciences, he thought that the day was not far dis- 
tant when its practice would be founded on princi- 
ples as certain as the laws of mechanics. He look- 
ed forward with the pleasure of confident hope, to 
the almost boundless improvement which the pres- 
ent condition of a|^ricultural inquiry seems to prom- 
ise. Our limits iorbid further details of Mr. Gar- 
nett's manner of viewing these subjects; we will 
only add that all his plans were distinguished by 
the fitness and simplicity of the means which he 
adopted for the attainment of his ends. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mr. GhiP- 
nett's character, was the youthful enthusiasm, and 
freshness of feeling, which he united to the matured 
j udgmen t of age. This disposition produced a con- 
stant activity of mind and body. He was the 
mens sana in corpore sano [a sound and vigorous 
mind ii^ a healthy bodyl, for regular and tempeiw ^ 
ate habits had secured him vi^rous health. He ^ 
was never weary of well domg, and few days 
passed over his head, that did not see him engaged 
m some labor of love for the public sood. A more 
perfectly disinterested and less selnsh man never 
lived, and those, who had the inestimable privi- 
lege of catching his last words, can witness that 
anxiety for the welfare of his country, and love for 
his honored state, deserted him only with life itselfl 
He was a man, just and upright in all the rela** 
tions of life ; a husband, who joined confidence to 
affection; a father, who secured obedience and 
honor from his children, not by authority, but as 
the free will offering of their love and admiration; 
a citizen, whose zeal counted the public weal his 
own ; a gentleman, whose whole life breathed the 
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spirit of honor and of troth ; and a Chriatian, whose 
heart and thoughts were fixed on *' whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are just, what* 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are love- 
ly, whatsoever thmgs are of good report" 



We insert Mr. Sotham's letter without other 
eonunent than this. Mr. Youatt, in his History of 
British Cattle, did the Short-horns more injustice 
than the Herefords ; for he never went beyond Mr. 
Berry's pamphlet for his information, and this we 
pronounce a most meager and unsatisfactory ac- 
count of this celebrated breed of animals. We 
have not a doubt but that the Short-horns are as 
ancient a race of cattle as exists in Great Britain. 
See History and Traditions of Short-horns, p. 161, 
YoL I., of American Agriculturist. As to Herefords 
beating, or even equalling the Durhams, in a single, 
or collective instance, we leave to the discussion 
of others. Mr. Sotham has made his statement, 
let the Short-horn men now make theirs ; in the 
meanwhile, we would like to ask Mr. Sotham to 
beat the quantity of milk given by Mr. Smith's 
oow Victoria, see our No. of last month p. 90. 
When he can do this, he may give the Durhams a 
hard challenge. 

For (A« Amtrietm AgrieuttmriMi. 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, April 17M, 1843. 

Dbab SiR : I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
jour kind notice of my stock of Herefords and Cots- 
wolds, and am happy to find that a Short-hom 
man is free from prejudice. All I ask of the pub- 
lic is, to give them a fair chance, and I will risk 
my reputation as a breeder, that the quality and 
milkinff of the Herefords will prove all that I have 
isid of them. 

When I went to England to select my stock, 
(which was six times) it was with a thorousrh de- 
termination to procure a part of the ** best. As 
they were driven from Northleach to London, thev 
were noticed by many of the fint farmers and breed- 
ers on the route, and pronounced as good as could be 
procured in England. As they passed through the 
village of Ensham, Oxfordshire, the abode of Sam- 
uel Druce, Esq., one of the yearly judees at Smith- 
field, they were detained by him and his friends, 
lor Uie purpose of examination and strict scrutiny, 
and you are aware what an excitement is created 
b¥ a selection of some of the " best" catile to be 
shipped to a distant country. However, they were 
pronounced by them to be " as good a lot of stock 
Off was ever seen together.^* 

These opinions given candidly^ were gratifying 
and cheering to a man who had to "Jight" against 
an extensive number of Short>hom men, who had 
established that breed, and written them into fa- 
vor. All that could be said in the United States 
theoretically, critically, ctr ridiculously, did not shake 
my belief in the truth of what was uttered of them 
by practical men in England, and those who well 



understood what they did say. Nor did the accu- 
sation here, of " string" a cross firom the Short- 
horns, make them anvthmg else but pure Herefords; 
they are all, with the exception of Eliza, as pure 
blood as ever were bred. 

These asserticms, though stubborn facts, may 
call forth the question of some of your correspon- 
dents, but this ends all ** puffing," for I do not 
want to say any more of my stock than what ab- 
solutely and truly belongs to them ; if the animals 
will not speak for themselves, it is absurd to exag* 
gerate. 

I saw eleven two-year-old steers in the year 
1829, bred and fed by Mr. William Hewer, equal, 
if not superior, to anvthing I ever saw d* the same 
age. Tney were sold at Smithfield the early part 
of April, at an average of £24 10<., or $117. 
I never saw a lot of Short-horns equal to them, 
either in weight, flesh, or quality, and I have rode 
many a hundred miles to view the **best" that 
England could produce. Having been a lover of 
good cattle and sheep from childhood, I have min- 
gled with the ^\best^^ breeders, and I have purchas- 
ed this stock without reference to price, travel, or 
trouble. If you noticed the number of two-year- 
olds when at Smithfield market, I will venture to 
say you met with two Herefords to one Short-hom; 
if vou did not, and dispute the *'/ac/," write to 
either of the salesmen in whom you can place c(Xh 
fidence, and he will explain satisfactorily. 

As regards stall-feedmg, I believe it is generally 
admitted that the Herefords will pay more for the 
food they consume than any other breed. Even 
Youatt, who has written injuriously of Herefords, 
concedes to this opinion, and gives a statement of 
a trusty trial decidedly in their favor. Although 
his general description of them has prtwed a lihel, 
I do not believe it was done intentionaliv ; he did 
not write from practical information, ana was led 
astray by spurious breeders. He had no idea of the 
value of this breed when he wrote, or be would 
not have committed himself in the way he did ; 
for it is well known that the Herefords were supe- 
rior lonff before Hubback made his appearance. 

Gentlemen mav attempt to write down the 
Herefords as milkers, but when nine three-year- 
olds, two four-year-olds, and one seven-year-old, 
will make upward of 60 pounds of butter per week, 
on cut hay, a little oat-meal, and a half-bushel of 
turneps, which mine have done, I think they will 
find it much more easy lo flourish pens, than *^fuz^ 
zle" their heads in finding a like number of Short- 
horns to compete with them, and they were kept 
on rye straw and a few turneps, until a formi^ht 
previous to calving. My object is to show which 

15 the ** best^^ breed for all purposes. It is my de- 
cided vrish that the good qualities of each should 
he practically brought before the public, and/rteni- 
/y controversies are the only means of arriving at 
the truth. 

My butter has all been sold in Albany (fresh) at 

16 to 18 cents per pound, without the least taste 
of tumep, and my calves have been kept on skim- 
milk and linseed jelly, one pailful of tne latier to 
four of the former, and I think they will come out 
next summer in as good condition as those Short- 
horns that have had the new milk oftwo cows, and 
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the steers will come to market equally quick and 
heavy. At all evcDts, I am willing to test the 
matter. 

Here endeth the first chapter; you will hear 
from me on Cotswolds in your next. 

WU. H. SOTHAM. 

P. S. The hull " Sir George" was the sire of my 
Sir George, but I think the latter equally as good 
a bull of his age, and very much resembles him. 
The former was an aged bull, bred by Mr. John 
Hewer, near Hereford, whose pedigree and portrait 
were given in the Farmers' Magazme, and the Cul- 
tivator. 

For th* Amtriemn AgnemUmist. 
THE SILK BUSINESS, AND REARING WORMS. 

Mr. Editor: It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I send you the following letter received a few 
days since. Mr. Gill, the author, is a gentleman 
of the highest character as a man, and as a busi- 
ness man. The document is, in my opinion, more 
important than anything that has appeared in rela- 
tion to the silk culture in this country. The letter 
was written in answer to one from me, stating 
some facts and reasonings in favor of open feeding, 
and inquiring in regard to his experience on the 
same subject. Yours truly, 

J. R. Barbour. 

Oxfordy Mass., June 7th, 1843. 

Mount Pleasant, ) 

Jefferson Co., Ohio, April 7, 1843. ) 

J. R. Barbour, Esq. — Dear Sir: I received 
your circular some months since, and sent you a 
report of the select committee of Ohio Legislature, 
containing a great mass of valuable information 
relative to the progress of the silk business in this 
region. Also, a letter from myself. I presume 
they did not reach you, as you do not mention them 
in your favor of March 24, and namphlet, which I 
have received. Your views relative to thorough 
ventilation are in accordance with my own experi- 
ence — having been engaged for the past five years 
in all the departments, both growing and manufac- 
turing. It gives me pleasure to announce to you, 
that I shall continue to prosecute my labors as 
heretofore. 

Daring the past year, I have much enlarged my 
operations, both feeding and manufiictaring, and 
have furnished employment to about fifty hands on 
an average, the vear rotmd ; and have manufactu- 
red upward of $9,000 worth of silk goods, consist- 
ing 01 all the varieties of staple silk in demand, 
equal to any imported, and sold them readily as 
made, at a reasonable advance on their cost otpro- 
daction and manufacture. In fact, my efibrts have 
been crowned with complete success, and I am 
rapidly and permanently enlarging mv operations 
in all the various departments. In tne past five 
years of my feeding operations, I have firequently 
met with partial railures, and occasionally entire 
loss of lots of worms from extremely warm, close, 
tnd ccmfined weather, but never from cold. I have 
tiied all the plans of feeding and ventilating cocoon- 
cries used or known in the United States. I found 
thev were very deficient in accomplishing the ob- 



jects desired, viz., cheajmess and simplicity of con* 
struction, proper ventilation, cleanliness, and econo* 
my in feeding. These objects are essential to the 
success of the business. A.Aer testing all the .vari- 
ous methods and recommendations for feeding and 
studying the nature, habits, and wants of the worms 
thoroughly, I finally studied out and adopted the 
following plan, which meets ail of tliese im|>ortant 
objects. I have sent a model and description to 
the Patent Office, and expect a patent therdbr in a 
few days. I shall feed extensively on this plan the 
coming season. I fully believe my invention wiU 
work as complete a revolution in the growing of 
silk as the discovery of the gin did in that of cot- 
ton. I have named it Gill's Patent Feedmg Tent» 
and Silkworm Ventilating Cradle. Description: — 

The tents and cradles may be constructed of any 
size and of any materials suitable, keeping in view 
the principles of construction. I adopt as a con- 
venient size, a tent 15 feet wide, 50 feet long ; side 
posts 4 feet apart, driven in the ^ound and standing 
above grouna 6 feet hi^h each side ; for centre posta- 
8 feet apart, driven in the ground, and standing 9 feet 
above ground ; ridge and eave noles to be fastened 
along the top of each of those three ranges of posts 
or stakes — the tent-cloth to be of linen or any other 
fabric suitable. It may otherwise be impregnated 
with paint, tar, or other substance as desired, to 
^ve protection from the weather, and to extend 
from the bottom on one side, over the top and 
down to the bottom on the other side, with weight 
poles or rollers at the bottom on each side, so that 
the tent-cloth may be rolled up or let down, to give 
free circulation ot air, or exclude the same, rain or 
sunshine at pleasure. The canvass is most conve- 
nient in strips 10 feet wide, and side rollers same 
length. These, when down, to rest againsc a plank 
fastened along the two outsides of upright posts. 
The rollers of cloth, when down, should reach 
within 6 inches of the ground, and a drain under 
them to carry off the water. I use the ground for 
the floor. 

The feeding ventilating^eradles are constructed 
to embrace the following principles, and of sizes to 
suit the breadth of tents, leaving an aisle along one 
side, and between each cradle. To furnish a tent 
15 feet wide, the cradle should have three rockers. 
4 feet long, made of plank, 15 to 18 inches broad, 
and about 1 1-2 inch thick, a trough resting across 
their centres, let in by a notch m the rockers 13 
feet long, 1 foot wide, and one end closed, — ^from 
the points of the rockers, attach upright posts, 30. 
inches long, inclined out, and a cap attached to . 
their tops on each side, and parallel with the 
trough, — to this cap and side of the trough, fastea 
lath 1-8 of an inch apart, whole length of trough, 
on both sides, — ^forminf when done a rack ab^t 
2 1-2 feet deep, and 5 feet wide at the top. Acrosa 
the trough fasten slats about 1 foot apart, on which 
to lav mulberry-branches, and on these branches 
put tne worms after their second moulting, or whea 
about half grown, and feed them until thev spin, 
with branches cut about one foot long, witn their 
leaves on. Suspended over each cradle have a /an 
made of bonnet-ooards or any other thing suitable, 
with a pendulum coming down from the shaft 
I which is across the tent, in two of the upright 
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posts, — ^this the feeder can pat in motion in passing, 
as also rocking the cradles, thereby removing ul 
impure air about the worms and amon^ the branch- 
es, and shaking down all dry leaves, litter, and ex- 
crements into the trough, into which occasionally 
pour a bucket of water at the upper end, and all is 
washed out at open end, leaving it pure and clean. 
The motion of the cradle is agreeable to the silk 
worms, approximating to the waving of the branch- 
es when they feed on the tree in a state of native. 
Another important advantage is, that no worms 
can &1I through to the ground, and those that hap- 
pen to fall down in the brush, crawl to the lath 
sides and mount to the top immediately, — also, the 
worms readily spin among the clean, bare brush, 
making but httle floss, and seldom ever double co- 
coons. On the rockers I fix a fender, made of tin 
or any other material suitable, that entirely pre- 
vents mice (the great enemy to silk worms), also, 
snts and other insects, from ascending to the worms. 
This system throughout, is simple, cheap, and easy 
of construction, and meets all the wants of the 
worm, and greatly facilitates the feeding. It cur- 
tails expenses about one half, and more than dou- 
bles the quantity and quality of cocoons raised 
from a given quantity of egpfs over the most suc- 
cessful results of the most improved method of 
feeding heretofore practised. With this tent and 
cradle, and Dr. Thomas White's patent reel and 
twister, which Mr* Harris, my machinist, has 
made perfect, every former may raise, reel, and 
twist silk, with a certainty of a much more profit- 
able return for his labor and investments than in 
any other of his present pursuits. 1 authorize you 
to adopt this system, in your own feeding opera- 
tions without charge, to show to the feeders in 
your region what it is. I will sell individual rights 
at ten dollara each, and county and state rights 
low in proportion, or I am willing that any feeder 
should adopt my patent system, and he give me 
one third ol the surplus cocoons he raises over the 
same quantity he can raise from the same amount 
of e^gs hatched and fed in the old ways, or I will 
give individual rights for three bushels of merchant- 
able cocoons, or two lbs. of reeled silk. Will you 
take an agency for the sale of rights in your state, 
and on what conditions ? 

I continue to purchase the best men;hantable co- 
€oons at $4 per bushel — inferior in proportion. 
£v^ reeled silk of 8 to 10, or 10 to 12 fibres, $5 
per lb. ; payable half in domestic silks, half in 
cash, if desired. Respectfully yours, 

John W. Gell. 

Remarks. — ^Mr. GilPs statements as to matters 
of fact, are entitled to implicit credit. He is a 
large grower of silk, feeding from more than 30 
acres of trees. He is also becoming largely inter- 
ested as a manufacturer of silk. He has, therefore, 
the greatest possible interest in adopting himself, 
and in establishing throughout the country, the 
best mode of feeding. Besides, his high character 
puts all skepticism as to his statements out of the 
^estion. 

^ For two years I have been collecting and pub- 
lishing facts, all goinsT to establish the great pnnci- 
pie on which Mr. GilPs plan is based, viz., open 
feeding, giving your worms heaven's pure air, and 



all <^ it. This is nature. The worm, in its native 
state, feeds in the open air, on the tree, exposed to 
all the changes of temperature like the caterpillar, 
the canker-worm, ana other annual insects. In 
this state it was found upon the high hills of China, 
700 ][eara before the birth of Abraham. In this 
Slate it has been found in this coon try, at least in 
Maine, South Carolina, and on Mount Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, 1,000 feet above the level of the 
Connecticut river. 

I repeat the facts already extensively published. 
The Chinese feed in open sheds, and the climate 
of China, in the same parallel of latitude, is essen- 
tially the same as our own. 

Six years' experience, and quite an extended 
correspondence have fully satisfied me that we have 
much more to dread from heat than from cold. 
Hot sultry weather, with no air stirring, is always 
bad. and in enclosed buildings, with large lots of 
worms nearly ready to spin, is almost certainly 
fatal. Hence the advantages of an open shed or 
tent, and the still further boiefit of a local circula- 
tion of the air as secured by Mr. Gill's simple con- 
trivance — the cradle and fan. 

The expense of such a tent must be small. At 
the sail-lofU in our seaports, sails too much worn 
to be used on vessels, can be got cheap. Cotton 
drillinffs and negro sheetings, or Lowell osnaburgs, 
each about 30 inches wide, can be got for 7 to 8 
cents a yard by the quantity. A cradle, as descri- 
bed, would taxe about 60 feet of common lumber, 
board measure, and a carpenter can make one, 
rough planed, in a day, or day and a half. A tent 
50 b)r 15 feet would accommodate six cradles 12 
feet in length. Each cradle will feed, I thick, 
15,000 worms ; say 75,000 to 85,000 for the tent. 

I take it to be essential to this system that the 
eggs be hatched, and the worm be fed from the 
first in a perfectlv natural state of the atmosphere, 
that is, hatch and feed in an open room until yoor 
worms are removed to the tent as directed. It is 
also essential that it be done the early part of the 
season, the earlier the better. I have no faith in 
late feeding in any way. In New England and 
New York, no worms should be brought out after 
the 20th or 25th of July. 

On this system of feeding, the silk culture msT 
be extended indefinitely, and as rapidly as trees 
can be multiplied. The silk-grower may have 
tents located in different fields, wherever the sou 
is most favorable for the growth of the tree. 

I have now only to renew the earnest requtft 
that silk-growen throughout the country will» 'he 

f present season, make extended experiments, oo a 
arge or small scale, as they may choose, testing 
the great question involved in this matter. It ^^ 
be done on Mr. Gill's plan, or any other, so that 
the essential principles be preserved, viz., (^ 
feeding from the firet. Will editors inlerest«l m 
advancmg the silk culture, publish this article . J 
propose to publish, in pamphlet form, the la«*|» 
part of August, all the experiments that shall De 
made on this subject for general distribution. J" 
any editor, therefore, who will publish this arocie, 
and send me a paper containing it, and to any P^" 
son in any of the states or territories, or J? J^ 
Canadas, who will make an experiment of oP" 
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leediiig, large or small, on Mr. Gill's plan or any 
other, and communicate the whole case to me, 
postage naid, prior to August Idth* I will send a 
copy of the pamphlet. I say August 15th, because 
I shall have little confidence in any result brought 
out alter that date. Yet should any late returns 



trust we shall recover somewhat in our prosperity, 
and enjoy a stable and permanent market" 

It is now a well-ascertaioed fact, that fine wool 
grown in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania* 
and in the northwestern portion of Virginia, and 
southern part of Ohio, is of a softer and more de- 



come in, thev shall be published in the Annual Re- sirable quality than such as is now usually produ- 
port of the ffew England Silk Coavention, which ced in the jtate of Vermont ; the latter having a 
'" ' . . ^ . 1 -..x , _ y^^ undesirable harshness, and is also often high« 



will be out in October or November. 
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FVr M« Amerieam Agrietdlmut. 
fiHEEP HUSBANDRY— No. HI. 

In my last communication, which appeared in 
your April number, I inquired where is the dis- 
trict or coQotry within the limits of the United 
States, naturally best adapted for profitable wool- 

F 'owing f Though my inquiry has not, so far as 
hare observed, been publiclv answered, yet from 
various private sources of information, I have be- 
come satisfied that the best and most profitable 
sheep districts will be found, n4t in the cxd north- 
em states (which have heretofore produced most 
of our fiyne wool), but in the western and south- 
western portions of the United States, and in the 
upper or kUly districts of the sotUAern states, 
where, with anything like decent care and manage- 
ment, sheep can not fail to thrive and do well, and 
by furnishing in their wool a new, extensive, and 
valuable article of exprt, will become a source 
of great income, and will ultimately enhance ma- 
terially the value oftkeland throughout those dis- 
tricts of country. A& bearing upon this subject, I 
am permitted to extract a few passages from a re- 
cent letter of an intelligent gentleman, who is him- 
self an extensive wool-grower in the state of New 
York. He has travelled extensively in the far 
west, and speaks from personal examination and 
actual knowledge. He says : 

" There is no doubt of the great capabilities of 
Illinois, and other new states, for producing fine 
vfooL It is not now a subject of conjecture, but is 
well ascertained and certam. That is the region 
whence our manufacturers are to derive their great 
supplies of wool with which to drive foreign com- 
petition from our shores, and to carry the war into 
joreign, markets. Not only in price of w9ol^ but 
in other products, are the mrmers of the old slates 
to be brought to the standard of the new^ and we 
in the old states can only sustain ourselves by the 
aids of science, and by exact economy and system 
in our husbandry. At the west, theirs will be the 
advantage of easy and cheap production; while 
ours must consist mainly in proximity to market. 
We have, for instance, an advantage over Illinois, 
of nearly or quite two cents per pound in the 
transportation of our wool to market, in itself no 
inconsiderable item ; besides, labor and capital are 
both always dearer in the new portions of the 
country than in the old. We shall need all the 
aid (^ such circumstances to enable us to sustain 
the competition ; and withal we may make up our 
minds to live under low prices, for we may per- 
oaps never see, under any circumstances, a return 
to the high prices of a few years since, though I 



ly objectionable on account of its weather-beaten 
character, evinced by the extensive prevalence of 
the *' dead-endy^ as it is called, especially among 
the finer classes of their wool. From these ol^ 
jectionable peculiarities, the fine wool of the re- 
gion of country first named, is, in some good de- 
gree free — so much so that an extensive wool- 
dealer from one of the eastern cities who is now 
purchasing, informs me that he is paying a higher 
price for it by ^^e cents per pound, or say twenty 
per cent., than for the Vermont wool. That these 
same advantageous peculiarities also belong to the 
merino wool produced on the prairies of the voest^ 
especially when the sheep are well sheltered by 
sheds from the drenching and beating of the cold 
rains and storms of winter, I have the Assurance 
of a distinguished and extensive eastern manufac- 
turer. You and your readers will, I think, agree 
with me that these are very interesting facts. 

But let us now, without further delay, turn to 
my proposed topic, i. e., " the best and most profit' 
able kind of dteep^ It is, to do it justice, a wide 
and important subject, deserving and requiring 
much and careful consideration, which it will weU 
repay. Presuming that your readers would not 
wish the question adjudged and settled summarily 
by the mere *' ipse dinir of any one, I do not see 
that we can well do less or better, than to glance 
first at the different kinds of sheep which are now 
or have been in the United States, and examine in 
course the merits of the leading sorts. In doing 
this, let us. in the first place, look at the native 
sheep, so called, as they existed in the country 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, prior to the ex- 
tensive introduction from Europe of the Spanish 
Merino blood. Of those sheep called native 1 
once had a flock, of which I yet retain a veryr dis- 
tinct recollection, extending even to the individual 
countenances of each sheep, which I can recal at 
this day with all the distinctness of yesterday, 
though it is now about thirty vears since. 

The native sheep, especially in the northern 
states, were generally understood to have been, 
for the most part, of English origin, brought over 
at an early period by the emigrants or settlers from 
that country. They, however, like the horned 
cattle of this country, called *' native,^* and of sim- 
ilar origin, did not appear to be of any particular 
breed, and did not possess the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of any of the English breeds of sheep 
known at the present day. 

Indeed, 1 suppose it may admit of question 
whether, at the period of the settlement of the 
English North American colonies, breed was strict- 
ly attended to, and as strongly and distinctly mark- 
ed as it has been of late years with the sheep and 
other domestic animals of England. It can hardly 
be supposed that the sheep, any more than the 
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homed cattle brought over to thia country by the 
settlers, were all of a strictly homogeneous charac- 
ter ; but they were doubtless of the particular race 
or breed which was most esteemed at the places 
where the colonists formerly resided, or, in Some in- 
stances, were perhaps such as could be most easily 
obtained in the vicinity of the ports from which they 
embarked. The foregoing supposition would nat- 
urally give a considerable variety of sorts. What- 
ever the fact may have been, originally, it may be 
safely affirmed inat, after their arrival m this coun- 
try, but little or no attention was paid to keeping 
and breeding the different races of sheep and other 
domestic animals, distinct from each other, but 
they were all mingled and bred promiscuously to- 
fifether, thus obliterating, if they had ever existed 
fas doubtless was the case, to some extent^, the 
oistinctive marks and peculiar form and style of 
each particular race or variety. 

The former sheep of this country, called nattve, 
were generally, as is well known, of a white color, 
ffery white, with occasionally a few black, or 
black and while ones, among tnem. Though not 
distinguished for their early maturity, they usually 
attained a good fair size, and had become so thor- 
oughly acclimated, that they were tolerably hardy. 
They were often, however, not very kindly to fat- 
ten, but their flesh was light-colored, and of excel' 
lent flavor. Their fleeces were usually somewhat 
open, and but moderate in quantity, and the qual- 
ity of their wool coarse, especially on the thighs. 
The ewes were pretty good milKers and nurses. 
The rams usually had horns of moderate size, but 
were not unfrequently destitute of horns. As a 
lace they were not, as a general thing, very do- 
cile, and were oAen addicted to wandering, unruly 
habits. They are now rare, though, to a small 
extent, they perhaps still exist pure in some re- 
mote parts of the country. I have myself recent- 
ly seen them of undoubted purity of blood, in por- 
tions of the mountain region of Maryland. Not- 
withstanding the capital quality of their muHetiy 
the loss of the old native breed of sheep is not 
to be regretted. Li the northern states, generally, 
they were run out and superseded by crosses of 
the Merino ; giving a hj better and more desirable 
eort, as regards both quality and quantity of wool, 
with far more docility and quietness, greatly in- 
creased hardiness, ana but little, if any, deteriora- 
tion in the size and excellent quality of their mut- 
ton. 

Some forty years ago there was, in this coun- 
try, another kmd of sheep— a veiy peculiar and 
distinct breed they were, too, and, on the whole, 
t pretty good sort, and in their day held by 
many persons in high estimation. I will here 
brieny describe them. They were known by the 
name of the Otter breed. I owned some of this 
kind many years since. They were distinguished 
by their snort legs and heavy, good-formed bodies, 
with black or dark-colored faces and legs. Their 
fore legs were particularly short, and so shaped 
and set on as to give the sheep, when in motion, 
especiaUy when running, a somewhat in-kneed 
and awkward appearance. They are said to have 
been an accidental variety, obtained or originated 
in this country, in the following manner. It was 



alleged that a farmer somewhere in Rhode Island 
had a ewe which produced him twin lambs, one 
of each sex, with the above^described peculiari- 
ties. Struck with their odd appearance, the 
farmer, with that love of the singular in domestic 
animals which is said to prevail amon|^ the farm- 
ers of the northern and eastern portion of this 
countr}'', saved them from the butcher's knife, 
raised them, and when arrived at mlatarity, bred 
them together, and thus fixed and multiplied this 
peculiar variety of sheep. They were oDJected to 
by some few persons, on the ground that the ex- 
treme shortness of their legs disqualified thera 
from getting through the deep snows of northern 
winters, without great inconvenience and suffer- 
ing. The late Chancellor Livingston was of the 
number who so objected. That distinguished man. 
in his Essay on Sheep, with more philanthropy 
than good sense, as it always seemed to me, ex- 
pressed the opinion^ that to perpetuate the Otter 
breed of sheep, would, for the reason above- 
named, be a sin against humanity. I never ob- 
served, however, that my sheep or that breed had 
any difficulty in getting about very comfortably at 
all seasons of the year, nor did I ever notice but 
that they enjoyed themselves in all respects quite 
as well as any of the long-legged varieties of 
sheep. 

One especial excellence was possessed by all 
the sheep of the old Otter breed, for which 
they were doubtless indebted primarily to their 
short legs. It was this — they would never climb 
or run over stone walls ; and while their cotempo- 
raries, the old native sheep, were apt to be very 
tmruly, asieffards fences, the Otter breed were 
not at all so, but just the reverse, Uie most quiet 
and docile race of sheep that I ever saw. As re-^ 
gards walls and fences^ their successors, the Me-t 
rinoe» are about equally good ; for, amone my Me- 
rinos, I never knew an unruly sheen, luuess with 
a cross of native or other blood, or educated to oad 
habits by the evil example of the natives or other 
low-brea sheep. As mij;ht have been expected 
from their quiet disposition, the Otter breed had 
more of a tendency to fatten than the old native 
sheep, while the quality of their mutton was 
equally good^ their fleeces somewhat closer^ and 
their wool not quite so coarse ; but still it was a 
wiry, harsh, dry wool — very much like the Eng- 
lish South Down wool of the present day. 

It did very well at that period for the domestic 
uses of the farmers' families, and also answered 
for makine flannel or cloth, which, when passed 
through the fulling mill, well dyed, and finished 
at the clothier's, was at that time considered quits 
decent, and ev^n handsome, but which the taste 
of the present day rejects as being coarse, and es- 
pecially as bein^ destimte of the softneu of touch 
or feeling that is peculiar to the Merino woc^ ^ 
all its varieties, and which seems strictly confined 
to that race of sheep, unless it may have been 
borrowed or transmitted in some degree to others, 
by crosses of that blood. As to the story of the 
origijin of the Otter breed of sheep, I do not vouch 
for Its authenticity, but ^ve it as I received it ^ 
whatever way they origmated, I am well satisfied 
that their peculiarities were not very recent; hot 
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that ihey liad Bomehow acquired great fixedness J ly exempt from those periodical reyulsions which 
of character, or, in other words, strength of blood, hare so often prostrated the affairs of the rest of 
This was evioced hy their close uniformity of the civilized world. 
breeding^, as well as by the Fact that, whea bred or In this district, that is, the lotendencia of Faer- 



^n-ossed ^th other kinds of sheeit, their own pe- 



culiaritifss proved to be not only transmissible, but 
i^ere found to predeniinate, and to be strongly im- 
pressed on the progeny. On the introduction of 
the Merinos, the «wes <i£ the Otter breed, like 
the best of the natives, were crossed with Merino 
rams, and thus, with the occasional aid of the 
butcher, ihe X)tter breed of sheep was extinguish- 
ed. They have |Nrobably, long ere this, totally 
disappeared &om die country. I have met with 
none of them for many years nast, though I have 
Ance not unfreqnently seen tneir places occupied 
mlh 'wrorse sheep than themselves. 

We have now arrived at the period when the 
native and Otter breeds gave place to the Merihq, 
the large and choice importations of which, from 
Earope, upward of thirty years since, supplied us 
with the {»est, hardiest, and snott prqfitable breed 
of fiheep which this country or the world ever 
samr. But this portion of our subject as entitled, by 
its importance, to more of «ur consideration than 
your space will at this time allow, and it must ac- 
cordingly be the tqpic of a fiiture communication. 

May, 1843. AMsaicos. 



to Principe, a greater portion of the land lies in a 



W« need aot say lo the aathor of Sylva Ameri" 
c«aa, and other well-known works, that a contin- 
oation of his letters upon Cuba will be particularly 
acceptable. Notwithstanding its contiguity to us, 
and the frequency of its being visited, we scarcely 
know of a good work having yet been written 
upon its soil, ctimate, agriculture, commerce, 
scenery, and inhabitants. We hope that our cor- 
respondent may be induced to set himself about a 
thing of this kind. No one is moie capable than 
himself, and we are confident the book would have 
a good sale. We think we can easily find htm a 
publisher if he will undertake it. 

F«r tkt American Agricuiturist, 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. I. 

Puerto Principe, May 10, 1843. 

Dear Sir: I herewith send you a short sketch 
of the agriculture of this section of the island, 
which may be interesting to a portion of your read- 
ers ; and, should it prove acceptable, at a future time, 
I can furnish you with an account of the product 
and manu&icture of sugar, and of the rearing and 
management of the honey-bee, as practised here. 

Of all countries connected with the New World, 
from whatever nation its inhabitants may have 
originated, or under whatever form of governments 
they may exist, the island of Cuba stands pre-em- 
inent for its constant and uninterrupted increase of 
wealth and prosperity. Laboring under the dis- 
advantages <n a despotic government, with no means 
of internal communication except by roads almost 
imnassable, and more recently a few railroads, we 
find she possesses a flourishing commerce, based 
almost exclusively upon her agnculture, and near- , 



state of nature, and the chief branch of agricul- 
ture, is the rearing of cattle for domestic consump- 
tion. It is not uncommon to see here potreros^ 
owned by one family, containing twenty or thirty 
square miles of land, with a stock of 10,000 or 
15,000 head of cattle, valued, when fully grown, 
at $10 or $15 each. The cattle are almost entire- 
ly of the old Spanish breed, although some recent 
attempts have been made to introduce British and 
American stocks. But little care is reouired in 
rearing the cattle after they are one year old ; it be- 
ing only necessary to guard the calves against the 
attack of wild do^s, and see that they have a prop- 
er supply of wholesome water to drmk. The for- 
age of the cattle consists chiefly of a species of 
coarse wild grass, the boughs of trees and shrubs, 
and what is particularly valuable and nutritious 
is the leaves, bark, and fruit of the Guadmerj a 
tree somewhat resembling in its qualities the 
American slippery elm {tdmus mirin. It is said 
that the fruit of this tree, which is full of muci- 
lage, aflbrds more nourishment to cattle than the 
same weight of corn. Working oxen are mostly 
fed on maize, millet, sugar-cane, calabashes, and 
a species of Guinea crass {Yerba de (ruinea)^ late- 
ly introduced. It is believed that this species of 
grass can be cmliivated to advantage in Florida 
and the southern states of the Union. 

Although agriculture forms the most important 
branch of industry among all classes of society, 
yet, with few exceptions, all the processes em- 
ployed in preparing the ground, planting the seed, 
and gathering the crops, are slight and simple. 
The only plow adopted by the Cubanos is the 
same rude instrument as is used in Spain ; con- 
structed entirely of wood, except a small iron 
point or cooher, which just serves to scratch and 
break the surface of the earth, and is put together 
in the roughest possible manner. It is drawn by 
one or more pair of oxen, and but little effort is 
requisite to keep it down. 

Few inducements are held out by the Spanish 
government for improvements of any kind, and the 
people here possessing, in general, that natural 
languor of mmd which characterizes nearly all the 
inhabitants of tropical climates, and an hereditary 
aversion to the introduction of modem inventions, 
do not advance one step beyond the modes that 
have been adopted for centuries. Unfortunately 
their disposition and enterprise do not correspond 
with the advantages which nature has lavished on 
these regions. Possessing, as they do, a soil of 
unbounded fertility, and a climate susceptible of 
growing a succession of crops of almost every prod- 
uct of the temperate and torrid zones, they will 
not exert themselves beyond that state which na- 
ture renders productive. 

In addition to the three great staple products, 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, the various garden ve- 
getables which are common in temperate latitudes, 
are raised, and roost of the fruits peculiar to trop- 
ical climates. The orange, the plantain, and the 
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■ugai-cane mre perpeiual io their growih, nad 
wheo once plaDted, will cantioue for Wf a centu- 
ry and yielif a crop every year. Tobacco is culii- 
Vftted Id great abundance, and of the finest quality 
JD the wartd. Three or four crops are gathered a 
jrear from the same stalks, which reodeia the busi- 
nesa doubly profitable to iis cultiratioik iitthe Uni- 
ted States, Two crops of Indiaa com are raised 
in a year from the same "round, with no other cul- 
tiraliaa than preparing the soil, planiiog tbeseed, 
and gathering the crop. Bv the ordinary mode of 
culture, an acre of land will produce about twenty 
bushels. An experiment was made in this neigh- 
borhood, however, the year past by an Irish far- 
mer, who adopted our northern mode of tillage, 
and he produced six himdred bushels from iweniy 
acres of cp'ound. The ordinary price of com here 
ifl about $2 per bushel. When oui northern corn 
il planted here, the character of its product be- 
comes somewhat changed. The ears are not one 
half of the length they usually hare in theUniled 
Staiea, and they are thickly clad with husks. 
They are so rapid ia their growth thai they are tit 
to boil or reasi only for a few hours, bome of 
these peculiarities may account lor the scanty crops 
produced on tlie island. 

Another consitlerable source of industry here, is 
ihe culture of the yucca, which is manufactured 
into eaiaavi, and substituted for bread am(»ig all 
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classes of the inhabitants. Although a deadlr 
poison in the crude state, the roots and stalks ti 
this plant, when rasped into a pulp, formed into 
discs OT cakes about two feel in aiameier, and CKte- 
hlth of an inch thicV, and then roasted or baked, 
become a wholesome article of food, resembling 
bread in its character, and is of great importance 
in the economy of this island. But what is of 
still more importance, and upon which nearly «ll 
the lower classes depend for their chief supprort, 
is the plantain. Jt is boiled, roasted, or cooked in 
a variety of other ways, and is often eateo raiv. 
Il is preferred by the colored popuialioa to bresd, 
and appears to be equally wholesome and nutri- 
tions. It is often eaten by the higher cUases as » 
substitute for potatoes. 

Many of our garden vegetables becomechaoged 
in their character when cultiTaled here. For m- 
stance, the tomato does not grow to one fourth of 
the size that it does at the north ; bni this deficiency 
is made up in the richness of its ijnality. The on- 
ion thrives well, but it loses nearly all of its acrid 
taste and becomes sweet. Heitce the people here 
prefer the northern onions to season their food. 
The jratato grows small atKl watery, and runs 
mostly to tops, and ia but little cultivated. Sweet 
potatoes {honaios) grow in great abundance, and 
are of a fine quality. 

D. J. BnoWKE, Civil Enginttr. 



DoBKiNQ-FowLS.— (Fio. 26.) 



The Properly ofFraneU Rotck, Esq., Btitlermtlt, OUeg« C«., N. Y. 
Vb here giTe a cut of a groupof Doikings.from I he will pardoa oor publication oThis titlJe 
the pencil of a gifted amateur, and we h(^ that | tory note accompanying iL As for the 
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we hare done the best we could in the city. We 
wish we had a good animal painter here, one who 
coold faithfully cut after his own sketches. He 
would be sure to' make a fortune in his business, 
fornow many are deterred from getting things done, 
because they are made caricatures of rather than 
portraits. For full accounts of the Dorking-fowl, 
we must refer the reader to our first volume. 

For the American AgrieuHurut. 

DsAB Sib : Above you will see what sort of a 
poultry court I have sent you, and if you will only 
make the engraver stick to my lines, you will have 
some good Dorkings. The right hand hen is from 
the pmlet you brought me from England, and the 
Idll hand bird is that noble brown hen that came 
with her. The cock is the one your brother L. F. 
sent me, so they are actual portraits. Be particu- 
lar in your cut to keep the legs entirely white, and 
do not forget the extra toe. I have stood a poultry 
basket in one comer, by way of showing our mar- 
ket-men how to carry fowls to town. 

F.R. 

Butternuts, May 23d ^ 1843. 



For the Amerwmt Agriadtwritt, 
COW PA8TURES. 

In settling a new &rm or putting buildings up- 
on an old one, place your bam so as to have a lane 
run from it through a track of pasture land, fenced 
off into lots of 10 acres each, into which a gate 
opens, so that the cows may pass in and out at 
pleasure, the water being accessible in the bam- 
yard, under the cow house : if in the pasture so 
much the better. When the feed is eaten off in 
lot No. 1, that gate is closed, and No. 2 is opened, 
and so on to No. 10, which includes the 100 acres 
appropriated to cow pasture ; then commence with 
No. 1, and go through again. A small child or a 
tractable dog may soon be taught to bring the 
cows; and many days of a man's labor saved 
during a summer, that must otherwise be spent 
in driving cows to and from pastures : another ad- 
Witage IS, the cows have always fresh feed. 

S. 

June eth^ 1843. 



Wy are quite obliged to Dr. Philips for his re- 
port of the State Show and Fair at Jackson ; but 
we never heard of measuring milk by the bushel 
before. Thanks to the spirit of agricultural im- 
provement in Mississippi, we fancy that they are 
getting milk now by the cart-load, where, a few 
years since, with their poor stock, they were al- 
most in a state of starvation for the want of it. 
We answer the question, of " how many wet quarts 
in a bushel?" by saying, 32, beer measure. A 
bushel and two quarts, therefore, would make Mr. 
Tucker's cow produce 34 quarts. When a big 
Story is to be made up here at the north, or in £ng- j 



land, of the quantity of mUk given per day, the 
wine measure is used, which being within a firao- 
tion of one seventh less than beer measure, would 
make Mr. Tucker's cow yield nearly 39 quarts, 
which beats Mr. Smith's Victoria (see June No. of 
current Vol., page 90) a trifle over four quarts. 
But pray, Doctor, had the bushel measure been 
gauged under oath ? Was the milk strained be- 
fore measuring, or do you include 5 to 6 quarts of 
froth ? Come, sir, take the stand if you please 
now, and answer ; for we have no idea of being 
beaten by the south in the matter mi milking, and 
be obliged to surrender our creamy laurels without 
first having a little good-natured cross-questioning. 
To give the weight of milk is the best test, as 
measures are apt to be of the size of a " piece of 
chalk." 

For the Americam Agricmltmiet, 
STATE FAIR OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Log Hall, Miss,f June 4th, 1843. 

I am imable to enter minutely into a detail of 
our Fair. I was engaged pretty constantly, either 
in the business proper of the society, or in answer- 
ing questions, or m talking. The spirit evinced 
by the large assemblage of mdividuals of both sex* 
es, the interest they took in examination, the busy 
moving officers of the society, and the smiles that 
beamed on the countenances of the warm friends 
of this measure, all speak in glowing language that 
we have commenced. 

I should judge that there were full 1,000 per« 
sons on the ground, busy moving to and fro, from 
one portion of the exhibition to another, as bees 
from the hive. The stock shown was highly 
creditable to us, who have so very recently made 
a commencement in this department of agricultu- 
ral improvement. 

In horses, there was Gloster, a stallion of no 
ordinary pretensions, in all the pride of his native 
state, Virginia, of hi^h pedigree and ffreat finish. 
He took the 1st premium last year, and was there- 
fore excluded this year. Owned by C. S. Morris. 
There were some five other stallions on the 
ground, and at least eight to ten more within a 
day's travel that were not there. There were also 
several fine blood mares ; two-year-olds, yearlings, 
and colts ; jacks, mules, and mule colts ; and had 
the season been more favorable to farmers, there 
would have been more than double the number; 
there being in this region of the state quite a 
number of thorough-bred horses, and some very 
promising young stock. 

In the cattle department, we must give to our 
friend C. S. Tarpley, the credit of having the two 
finest animals we know in the state — his imported 
white cow, and his heifer, now in milk, whose 
finelv formed and capacious udder, with widely- 
standing pins, gives promise to her fair mistress, 
that she must make, with good care, an animal 
worthy of her kind treatment. A cow was ex- 
hibited by M. R. Tucker, of the grade Durham, 
that on your pastures, and with your feed, would 
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SO her 35 to 4G ijvarU per day ; on our own fare 
(in Madiaon county), she gives one bushel and two 
ouarts per day ; so I Vas assured by those who 
Knew, and who would not falsely state the quan- 
tity. Mr. Tucker also exhibited a beautiful 
heifer of about two years of a^e, that richly de- 
serves more than a passinc^ notice. Mr. £. Moo- 
dy's buU, though not reaUy a No. 1, would be a 
good bull almost anywhere. I must think him 
the best bull I now know in Mississippi. I had 3 
Devons there that were scarcely noticed, but had 
they travelled them alongside of the Durhams, 
they would have attracted attention. 

I come now to sheep, and must, aAer seeing the 
sheep exhibited by J. Brown, of Madison, excuse 
him for bragging — not a little — on his Saxons; 
though I can not ^o the full sheep in thinking 
them equal to any m the Union ; yet I think they 
would be hard customers for H. D. Grove himself. 
Mr. B. exhibited a pen-fnll of different sheep, all 
good of their kinds, and his mutton, that I saw 
at the butchers, as also his i)resent for the dinner, 
looked all my fancy painted it ; but as I was mix- 
ing about when dinner was served, I only saw it. 

£ut in the swine line, I was there. The lady 
Gipsey, I am vain enough to say, stood " solitary 
ana alone, the observed of all observers." And 
not unworthy of their dark dam, were Marian and 
oar Lida — though Ellen Beach took the premium 
on young sows ; yet, owning both, we would not 

five Marian for her. Our friend C. S. Tarpley 
ad the misfortune, on the morning of the Fair, 
to lose his brag boar. He would have been an 
** ttgly customer" to €ven the premium boar, Mr. 
B. S. Ricks's, Sambo ; though he is plenty good 
for such as myself. There were too many good 
hofifs to specify all ; yet I must say of th« sow 
'exhibited by J. S. Johnston, that if Gipsey did 
beat her, yet she is ** hard to beat in any crowd ;" 
and were Gipsey out of our state, I know not 
whether she could be ; for we have a number of 
fine specimens, particularly in the piggeries of 
Charles Allen, James Elliot, J. B. Peyton, C. S. 
Tarpley, &c, &c 

In the implement line, the neatest article I saw 
was one of James Murray's corn and cob grind- 
ers, exhibited by myself. Not having proved its 
value, I can only say, it is a very neat article of 
mechanism, and must work well. The next, I 
know not whether to say stood a plow, made by 
that choice workman, Mr« Boils, of Warren, or a 
wagon, made by an excellent workman at his bu- 
siness, in Jackson. I exhibited Bamaby & Mooer's 
side-hill and level-land plow; and probably no 
one article attracted more remarks, especially from 
^ the darkies." It is too heavy for less than two 
yoke of oxen, for certainly no one span of horses 
could live and keep before them ; or, in the lan- 
guage of a friend d* the Emerald Isle, " do it and 
keep healthy." A corn-shell er, exhibited by Is- 
lael Spencer, was a great curiosity with many. 
I can out-shell it with one of Goldsborough's, and 
give it " a quarter in the mile." His has shelled 
one bushel in two minutes, and ours, in one. I 
saw the same kind, I think, over twelve months 
since, at J. B. Peyton's, though I question not but 
Mr. Spencer invented his, and guaranty it was 



made at home, it having the flesh mark of tools 
not very sharp. 

In the domestic fabric department, it would take 
a whole idieet lo particularize. The ladies ex- 
ceeded themselves. They are all Na 1, and all 
deserve immortality; and could my pen write ev- 
ery name that exhibited, so it might be preserved 
as a lasting memorial of their patriotism and in- 
dustry, I would most cheerfully do it ; but as each 
and every one deserves far more than I can say, I 
must be excused from adding more. 

The *' Chreasy*^ committee, in being pleased to 
give our '' gude dame" the spoons for ner butter, 
pleased me as much as any part of the whole ba- 
siness. Her attention and personal labor were 
fully recompensed. 

I had no idea that we Mississippians could have 
in so short a time made such an exhibition of 
skill and handy- work. I was prepared to see the 
stock; but not so, ladies and mechanical skilL 
Among the former, were specimens of silk, co- 
coons, laces, bed-spreads, &c, &c, that might be 
shown with credit anywhere in the world. 

Yours, truly, M. W. Philips. 



For the American AgricMUiinH. 
THE BEST DISTRICT IN THE UNITED STATES 
{OR SHEEP'FARMING. 

Prospect Hill, Ky., May \st, 1843. 

In the flrst number of the second Tolume of the 
American Agriculturist, there is an inquiry as to 
what district of country in the United States is 
<< naturailv best adapted for profitMe sheep-&rm- 
ing.**' Ttie writer truly suggests, that sheep hus- 
bandry will meet with great obstacles throughout 
all the prairie country to the west, in consequence 
of the great expense and trouble of feeding their 
flocks for about five months of every year. He 
supposes there must be somewhere in the United 
States, a region where, while it is cool enough in 
summer to be a grass-arrowing country, the win- 
ters are so short and mild that sheep would not 
require much, if any feeding, at all events for any 
great length of time. He remarks, '* if there is 
such a region, that is the country for sheep, and 
there is the place where tDool can be grown at least 
cost, especially if the land be cheap. If the coun- 
try is hilly or mountainous, so much the better; 
or if dry, sandy, or rocky, none the worse. Only, 
let it not be simken and wet land, for such will 
not answer for sheep pasturage." The write 
(Americus) asks, " Where is such a country ?*' and 
desires to obtain the information through the medi- 
um of the American Agriculturist 

I would respectfully inform him, that a region 
of country, very accurately answering the above 
description, may be founa in the eastern part of 
Kentucky, bordering on the Virginia line, and ex- 
tending from the Ohio river, between the mouth 
of Einniconick and the mouth of Big Sandy to the 
Tennessee line, latitude 36 degrees 30 minutei 
north. This region of country extends from north 
to south about one hundred and fifty miles, and its 
average breadth from east to west, is about fii^y 
miles; it therefore contains 7,500 square milw. 
and 4,800,000 acres. By looking at the map of 
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Kentucky it will be seen that only a small portioD 
of this region of coontry lies north of 38 degrees 
30 minutes, and extends to 36 degrees 30 minates, 
the diyidinff line between Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. While, therefore, the climate is sufficiently 
mUd for sheep husbandry, the whole region lies 
within the grass-growing district It is watered 
by the Great Sandy river, and die head branches 
of Licking and Kentucky, and by three considera- 
ble streams, falling into the Ohio, which take their 
rise between Great Sandy and Licking rivers, viz.. 
Little Sandy, Tigut, and Kinniconick. The coun- 
try is truly " a hiU country,'* and becomes mountain- 
ous as you approach the extreme head branches of 
Licking and Kentucky rivers. But the valleys 
formed by the various streams above mentioned, 
afford fine lands on their rich bottoms or flats. 
These are well adapted to the production of Indian 
com and other grain, and the various root crops. 
The hills are generally what are termed oak land, 
and, though not such as would be considered rich 
in Kentucky, are capable, when cleared, of produ- 
cing excellent blue grass. Pea vine ffrows very 
luxuriantly in a state of nature, and affords a fine, 
natural pasture during the summer and &11 months, 
and the latter part of spring ; and the residue of 
the year sheep could be suroisted chiefly upon cul- 
tivated grasses, with the addition of hay and roots, 
or a little com for a month or two, dunng the se> 
verest part of the winter. In mild winters sheep 
may be sustained entirely on blue grass, even in 
the most northern part of the abov^escribed re* 
gion of country, provided a sufficient quantity has 
been reserved for winter feeding. 

The price of land, in the hill region, is as low 
as could be desired. Any quantity can be purchas* 
ed from ten to fiAv cents per acre. If there is bot- 
tom land attachea to the Ml land, the price will 
be enhanced in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of the bottom. 

The chief difficulties to be encountered in prac- 
ticing sheep husbandry in Uiis region of country, 
will oe the following: — 

1. Clearing the umd, and setting it in blue 
grass. 

2. Providing winter food for sheep for one or 
two months. 

3. The danger to the flock from wolves. 

The clearing of land, and sowing it for meadows 
and pastures, is the greatest difficiuty. This oper- 
ation may be much fiicilitated by adopting the 
Kentucky plan of cutting out only the small growth, 
and sowing the woodland in blue grass, where 
the soil is suitable for pasture ; or by deadening or 
girdling the large timber, where meadow is intend- 
ed to be made. 

The providing of winter food could be best ac- 
complished by having some rich bottom land at^ 
tached to the sheep mrm for raising ^rain, roots, 
&c, or a detached farm in the interior, whither 
the sheep could be driven when the pastures in the 
bills shaU have fuled. 

The danger from wolves could be ^^uarded against 
by having a shepherd, and some faithful shepherd 
dogs to accompany the flock in the daytime, and 
by herding them at night in enclosures secured 
with socE lofty fences as would keep out the 



wolves, or at least deter them from risking themr 
selves on the domain of the shepherd dogs. 

The period is not distant, when we shall maim* 
faoture every article in the woollen line, which is 
essential to our wants, and probably many for ex- 
portation. This period will be hastened by the 
very low price at which wool is now selling. The 
greatly cheaper rate at which we can afford to pro- 
duce wool, will soon enable our manufacturers to 
banish European competition, and consequentlv the 
home market for the raw material will not only be 
greatly enlarged, but will become more steadj, 
and afford better prices. When, in addition to this» 
we take into consideration our rapid increase of 
population, progressing at the rate of thirty-three 
and a third per cent every ten years, we can not 
fail to perceive that the demana for wool wiU in> 
crease very rapidly. The capacity of the country, 
for supplymg this very valuable raw material, is 
almost unlimited. And no branch of agriculture in 
this country promises a fairer remuneration than 
sheep husbandry. If the enterprising Vermonters 
have found it profitable, where tne severity of their 
winters requires that their flocks should be fed 
nearly half the year, how much more profitable 
would they find sheep farming in a region where 
sheep could be kept almost the whole year upon 
grass alone ? But my object is to give the desired 
information, not write an essay on sheep-httsbandry» 
and I must therefore conclude. 

▲.Bbattt. 

Far (ke Ameriean Agriadtmritt, 
CULTIVATION OF MADDER, AND DYEING— No. lU. 

There are some &cts relative to madder equally 
interesting to the cultivator and to the consumer. 
I think it necessary that these facta should be 
clearly understood oy every person interested in 
madder, dealers, as well as cultivators and colore 
men. 

There is a ffreat want of some paper issuing 
from the city of New York, as a vehicle by which 
new facts in the materia tinctoria can be made 
known throughout our country. I can see no ob- 
jection why your paper should not be the proper 
vehicle for this purpose. The price can be no ob- 
jection to the poorest artist in our country, and as 
agriculture would be essentially benefited by bring- 
in^^ to the notice of the consumer all new articles 
raised by our farmers, both parties would soon be* 
come e<}ually interested. Tne facts I shall make 
known in this article will be worth to any dyec 
twenty times the annual cost of your paper, and 
should our dyers generally take it, I can promise 
to ^ve them, from time to time, other &ct8 equal- 
ly important 

The object of this essay is to point out to oar 
agriculturists the effect peculiar soils have on the 
quality of madder, and to our dyers the effect diA 
ferent waters have in developing the coloring mat- 
ter, affecting its brilliancy and permanency. 

The following is banscribed from A. Ure*s late 
work on arts, manufactures, &c: see madder* 
page 791. 

*' Madder contains so beautiful and so fiist a col- 
or, that it has become of almost universal emplof • 
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meat in dyeing; but that color is accompanied 
with so many other substances which mask and 
degrade it, that it can be brought out and fixed only 
after a series of operations more or less difficult 
and precarious. This dye is besides so little solu- 
ble, that much of it is tnrown away in the dye- 
house ; the portion supposed to be exhausted bein£^ 
often as rich as other fresh madder ; hence it would 
be a most valuable improvement in this elegant 
art to insulate this tinctorial body, and make it a 
new product of manufacture. 

'* Before the time of Haussmann, an apothecary 
at Colmar, the madder bath was subject to many 
risks, which that skilful chemist taught dyers how 
to guard agaiost, by introducing a certain quantity 
of chalk into the bath. A change of residence led 
Haussmann to this fortunate result After having 
made very fine reds at Rouen, he encountered the 
greatest obstacles in dyeing the same reds at Lo- 
gelbach ttear Colmar, where he went to live. 
Numerous trials, undertaken with a view of ob- 
taining the same success iu his new establishment, 
proved that the cause of his favorable results at 
Kouen existed in the water, which contained car- 
bonate of lime in solution, while the water of Lo- 
gelbach was nearly pure. He then tried a facti- 
tious calcareous water, by adding chalk to his dye- 
bath. Having obtained the most satisfactory re- 
sults, he was not long of producing here as beau- 
tiful and as solid reds as ne had done at Rouen. 
This practice became soon general amon^ the cali- 
co-printers of Alsace, though in many dye-works 
the chalk is now replaced by lime* potash, or soda. 
But when the madder of Avignon is used, all these 
antacid correctives become unnecessary, because 
it contains a sufficient quantity of carbonate of 
lime ; an important fact first analytically demon- 
strated by that accurate chemist M. Henri Schlum- 
berger of Mulhausen. Avignon madder indicates 
the presence of carbonate of lime in it, by efferves- 
cing with dilute acids, which Alsace madder does 
not 

** M. Euhlman found a free acid resembling the 
malic, in his analysis of madders. But his experi- 
ments were connned to those of Alsace. The 
madders of Avignon are on the contrary alkaline, 
an may be inferred from the violet tint of the froth 
of their infusions; whereas that of the Alsace 
madders is yellowish, and it strongly reddens lit- 
mus paper. This important difference between 
the plants of these districts, depends entirely upon 
the soil ; for madders grown in a calcareous, shelly 
•oil in Alsace, have b^n found to be possessed of 
the properties of the Avignon madder. 

"The useful action of the carbonate and the 
phosphate of Lime in the madder of Avignon, ex- 
plains why madders treated with acids which re- 
move their calcareous salts, without taking away 
their coloring matter, lose the property of forming 
fast dyes. Many manufacturers are in the habit 
of mixing together, and with advantage, different 
sorts of madder. That of Avignon contains so 
much calcareous matter, that when mixed with 
the madder of Alsace, it can compensate for its de- 
ficiency. Some of the latter is so deficient as to 
mfibrd colors nearly as fugitive as those of Brazil- 
wood and querdtjron. The Alsace madders, by 



the addition of chalk to their baths, become as fit 
for dyeing Turkey-reds as those of Avignon. When 
the water is very pure, one part of chalk ought to 
be used to five of^ Alsace madder, but when the 
waters are calcareous, the chalk should be omitted. 
Lime, the neutral phosphate of lime, the carbonate 
of magnesia, oxyde ana carbonate of zinc, and sev- 
eral oiher substances, have the property of causing^ 
madder to form a fast dye, in like manner as the 
carbonate of lime. 

" In a memoir published by the Society of Mul- 
hausen, in September, 1835, some interesting ex- 
periments upon the growth of maddere in factitionsi 
soils are related by MM. Kcechlin, Fersoz, and 
Schlumberger. A patch of ground was prepared, 
containing from fifty to eighty per cent, of chalky- 
matter, and nearly one fifth of its bulk of good 
horse-dung. Slips of Alsace and Avignon madders 
were planted in March, 1834, and a part of the roou 
were reaped in November following. These roots, 
though of only six months' growth, produced toler^ 
ably fast dyes, nor was any difference observable 
between the Alsace and the Avignon species; 
while similar slips or cuttings, planted in a natural 
non-calcareous soil, alon^ide of the othera, yielded 
roots which gave fugitive dyes. Othera were 
planted in the soil of Palud, transported from Avigw 
non, which contained more than 90 per cent of 
carbonate of lime, and they produced roots that 
gave still faster dyes than the preceding. Three 
years are requisite to give the full calcareous im- 
pregnation to the indigenous maddera of Avignon." 

It appears to me, ^om the above-stated fiicts, 
that the highly beneficial effects of calcareous soils 
on madder, is owing to the oxygen furnished to the 
plant by the carbonic gas so abundant in such 
soils ; or why should oxyde of zinc answer as well 
as the carbonates in raising the dye in the ketde, 
and making the color permanent ? 

Our farraera will observe that lime-stone sctls 
are the best for madder, and that it can not be too 
highly impregnated with carbonaceous matter. 
In such soi^ two yeara will be all-sufficient time 

to raise a crop. 

Wu> Partridge. 



For the American Agriadhtriei. 

RAISING PORK. 

Buffalo, ApnL 22d, 1843. 

The astonishing demand that has been created 
within the last 12 months for pork, to be used in 
an unexpected and entirely new mode, will here- 
after make it a great object for our farmera, par- 
ticularly tho^e at the southwest where com is 
abundant, to raise large numbers of hogs. Chem- 
ists discovered many years since, that lard and tal- 
low are composed of two distinct principles ; one, 
a firm, adhesive, compact substance, resembling 
spermaceti obtained from the sperm whale, which 
is called stearin ; the other, a fluid substance, re- 
semblins: winter-strained oil, which is called elaine. 
Although these substances have been known for 
a long time, it is but recently that the discovery 
has been applied to the manufacturing of them 
from lard to any extent. Scarcely one year has 
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elapsed, since its introduction into anything like a 
regular business, and its successful prosecution 
within that short period has been so great, that its 

{>ermanent and rapid extension hereafter, may be 
coked ibr wiih absolute certainty. 

We have not the data at hand to show the 
amouat of consumption of pork for this purpose 
the present season, but its comparative use for this 
object may be indicated by the fact, that of the 
250,000 hogs slaughtered in Cincinnati last winter, 
at least 80,000 have, with the exception of the 
hams and shoulders, been converted entirely into 
lard. At almost everv other point where exten- 
sive pork-packing has oeen done, a similar use has 
been made of the animal, though perhaps not so 
large a proportion of it has been devotol to this 
purpose. After cutting out the hams and shoul- 
ders, the entire carcass is placed in a tub having 
two bottoms, the upper one perforated with nu- 
merous small holes, over which a cover is made 
perfectly tight. Into this, steam at a high tem- 
perature is admitted, and, in a short time, all the 
lard is extracted, and falls to the lower bottom. 
What remains is the muscular portion and bones. 
The skin is sometimes taken on before subjecting 
it to this process, from which all the adhering &t 
is easily scraped, and it is then tanned, and makes 
a valuable leather. The bones are converted into 
animal charcoal, valuable foi various purposes in 
the arts, and is worth about three cents per pound. 
In addition to the immense consumption for the 

{)urpo8es of manufacturing into oil and stearin, 
ard is a profitable article of export to England, 
France, and various parts of the world. By the 
diminished rates of duties now charged on pork 
and lard in England, they have already become a 
large item of export from the United States into 
that country; while the renewed activity recently 
giyeii by our late tariff to our own manufactures, 
will increase the consumption of pork and its prod- 
ucts to a large extent at home. 

What then is the interest of our farmers who 
are situated in the com-producing region, remote 
from markets ? Certainly no one article of ordina- 
ry production promises so large and so certain a 
return as the raising of pork^ provided ihey procure 
and use the best improved breeds* It is found that 
ordinary fatted pork, manufactured according to 
the above process, will yield 55 per cent, of lard 
firom the whole carcass, after taking out the hams, 
while the best class of improved animals, the Chi- 
na and Berkshire, will yield 70 per cent. ; an in- 
crease of 15 on 55; or nearly 28 per cent. This 
is a difference between a choice breed and an in- 
different one, that to an extensive pork-producer, 
will make a large sum yearly ; and for the whole 
Union, will yield an immense amount in favor of 
the improved boo;. It is estimated by the returns 
of the census for 1840, that there were over 
26,300,000 swine in the United States, and reck- 
oning the increase at 6 per cent per annum, we 
shall have 24 pei^cent. added to the al)ove as the 
present number of swioe, or, over 32,600,000. If 
we reckon each animal to be worth $3 at one 
year old, we have the astonishing amount of nearly 
$100,000,000 value, annually produced in pork 
alone in the United States. The difference be- 



tween the improved and common breeds, above 
estimated at 28 per cent., will crive us, then, as 
the annual gain, by substituting the former for the 
latter, nearly $28,000,000, a smn sufficient to li^ui« 
date all the suspended state debts in the Union, 
within three years. This difference should not be 
abated in the relative value of the two breeds 
when used for any other purpose, as there is quite 
as much, if not more, increased value in the best 
when used for the table ; and it will be vastly au^ 
mented, if we take into the account the larger con- 
sumption of food required to put the same amount 
of flesh on to the common hog, equal at least to 
28 per cent. more. It is easy to see what an in- 
credible saving may be annually made in a single 
item of our agricultural products. 

R. L* A 

For the American Agriadtmiei, 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON .—No. 3. 

Log HdU, Miss., June 11, 1843. 

In my last, I gave my plan of sowing, I now 
give that of cultivating the plant ; and as our tech- 
nical terms may not be understood at the north, I 
will commence by explaining them, and the imple- 
ments I use. 

Scraping cotton (it is termed shaving by tobao- 
co-growers) is merely taking off* with a iioe the 
suiface of the hill or bed, so as to leave a clean 
surface ; unless this be done well, whether grass 
or weeds be in sight or not, there will be a quan- 
tity of them before the crop can be worked over 
again. 

A bull'toneue, or scooter plow (not a ** hill" or 
'' bill-tongue" as I am made to say by some prints) 
is about 4 inches wide, shaped somewhat lice the 
shovel plow, and used on the same stock. I use a 
narrow shovel about 6 inches wide, also a sUovel 
of the usual width ; the first is used when the crop 
is young, Ukewise the bull-tongue. The harrow is 
a triangular fmme of white oak, 3 by 4 stuff*, with 
9 iron teeth, straight, 12 inches long, and made of 
3-4 inch square bars. 

The sweep is the same described by Dr. Cloudy 
though I prefer the semi-circular shape thus, be* 



(Fig. 27.) 



(Fig. 28.) 
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Cotton Sweeps. 

cause it is not so liable in striking a cotton-stalk or 
stick, to glance off" and injure the cotton ; it should 
be made with cutting edge level, and laid with 
steel, the back edge raised so that when the earth 
falls over, it falls to pieces ; the plowman should 
carry a file, and be required to Iteep the sweep 
sharp. 

The cultivator you know, fiur better than I can 
describe. 

The double shovel is a plow with two moulds ; 
I prefer the moulds of a parallelogram shape, and 
twisted so as to throw the earth ail one way, see 
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a cut of the stocking of one, in Vol. II., old series, 
of the American Farmer, for Sept 1, 1820. 

The scraper is an implement I have tried to 
have constructed, so as to shave off the bed each 
side of the cotton plant, leaving 4 inches or less of 
the former surface for the hoe-hands to clean. I 
think the difficulty in thase formerly used was, 
want of weight to steady them. 

Our usual scraping is after the plow, then a turn- 
ing plow goes ahead with the bar next to the row, 
throwing the earth from the plant to the middle 
of the row, and in consequence of having to run 2 
or 3 inches deep, we dare not run near the plant, 
owing to the bed crumbling down, and the dan- 
ger of covering the plant, by the earth falling from 
the plow. I am as particular in this part of our 
labor as is possible, superintend in person all the 
day, requiring of the hand to chop through the row, 
leaving one or more stalks, and cleaning the side 
of the plants next to hand, then another stand, of 
a stalk or more and so on, thus leaving cotton-plants 
about the width of the hoe apart ; if the same 
hand cleans the whole row, he will come back on 
the other side, cutting up all but one stalk in each 
bunch, and cleaning the row next him as before. 
I usually put two on a row, the best hand chops 
through the row on his side, the other reduces to 
a stand a single stalk, and cleans the remaining 
side ; I have now really a double stand, that is, 
twice as many stalks as I design to remain, think- 
ing it prudent not to reduce to a stand, as casual- 
ties and carelessness may by chance destroy a 
stalk or two ; and being not over 2 or 3 inches 
high, and 10 to 12 inches apart, they do not injure 
each other. When I use the scraper, there is so 
little hoe-work, that each hand is required to clean 
the row at one time, hj chopping through to him- 
self, sweeping off the side of the plants, then with 
a piM of the hoe he cleans the opposite side of 
the stalks, and reduces to a single stalk at the 
same motion. Our usual work is 3-4 of an acre 
per hand ; but with the scraper and earth in the 
tame condition, from one to one and a quarter of 
an acre is as easily done, this is when the crop is 
^t into in due time, which I make a point of do- 
ing as soon as I have what I consider a full stand 
up, never waiting for height or age of it, and only 
when too cold. On refening to my farm-book, I 
find I commence reaping from 15 to 20 days after 
sowing, owing to the season, and whether earlier 
or later sown; if the seed be sown early, it is the 
longer period, the earth being cool, and the sun 
not powerful enough at this season to warm it. 

As soon as I can return for other business, say in 
10 to 15 days at the outside, I throw earth to the 
plant with the bull-tongue plow, running near and 
deep, and with any ordinary attention me plant is 
moulded well with fine, light earth; the sooner 
this can be done the better, the light earth serving 
to protect the stem of the plant, the furrow to drain 
off moisture and loosen the earth, and to give 
warmth. The plant being thus stimulated, if the 
weather be not too cold, will resume its green col- 
or if it has turned yellovrish, and commences grow- 
ing; the last half of cotton requiring working, and 
if rain falls about this time, it may not be possible 
to get into it earlier than 10 days, but at all events 



we should do so, some 5 days before hoe-hands g«f 
into it to clean with the hoe. The hoe foUovrs 
this moulding with the bull-tongue, levels the 
earth around the plant, and cuts up what grass and 
weeds there may be present. This working w^iU 
take us into May, when our heavy mins are ova-, 
and when the plant begins to grow off; if I find 
the earth to crack, or be hard, Ifollow the hoes in 
a few davs with the shovel-plow; if the plant will 
bear it, the large shovel, if not the small one next 
to the plant, and break out the entire middle deep 
and thoroughlv. This is the only time I ever plow 
deeper probably than 2 inches after pitching raj 
crop, and I do not use the turning plow after bar- 
ring off. If the earth be light and mellow, I use 
the double shovel-plow; three furrows moulding 
the plant, and sweeping the entire middle. 

At this second working I reduce to a stand, leaY* 
ing the stalks about 20 to 24 inches in ordinary 
land ; on the richer land from 2 feet to 30 or even 
36 inches. After this working I keep the earth 
stirred with a cultivator or sweep, or double shov- 
el, or harrow, keeping the bed of the row or drill 
free from weeds and grass, throwing a little earth 
at each working to the plant, but not enough to be 
called a ridge. 

I give the crop as many and as frequent stirring 
as I am able, seldom less than three or four wiUi 
the hoe and plow each, making it a point to keep 
the plows in advance, unless an un&vorable season, 
when the earth is rather wet to plow, or grass has 
^rown too &st, I then reverse it. The object in 
keeping plows and hoes several days apart, is to 
give a chance for grass to die, so that what has not 
been killed or covered by plows, can be cut out 
with hoes. 

I endeavor to have my land in good order before 
planting ; plow as deep as my horses can pull the 

Elow, and commence to clean my crop before grass 
as got started, and by frequent stirring keep the 
crop entirely under my control. I have tried all 
the plans (except Dr. Cloud's, and intend to give 
that a trial) of planting and cultivating cotton, ajad 
think I can make as much on the same land with 
those implements that merely stir tlie surface, as 
others do with the turning or shovel-plow, and can 
with the same labor certainly cultivate more. I 
can not perceive any labor will be saved on the 
same space of land by manuring, as the same acre 
will require the same work ; but the plant by be- 
ing warmed with the manure will grow off raster, 
and if the crop can be ever doublcKcl on an acre it 
will require only half ^e number of acres for cul- 
tivation. 

I may err, as we all are subject to error, especi- 
ally in being wedded to our peculiar mode of pracp 
tice ; but I think all practical planters will agree 
with me, that the first and often the second work- 
ing of cotton must be slow and tedious, even should 
the planting be in May. It is impossible that the 
plant should grow off, until the fine roots, or spon- 
gioles have formed around the fop roots to nourish 
the plant; in the mean time the fibrous rooted 
plants are growing ; we must therefore work early, 
and every one vimo has followed hands, knows 
there is httle dependance on covering grass it must 
be cut up. I therefore think we must scrape. 
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Mj hoes are home made, the blade entirely 
aieel ; I have some here that have been used for 
the past four years, aDd thev hare been used for 
cuttmg down sprouts, as well as cutting up o^rass 
and weeds. My foreman of the crop is furmshed 
with a float file (flat file), and is required to keep 
the hoes sharp. 

I now sum up, commence cleaning the cotton 
«arly, clean if; well, return as soon as possible, 
throw earth, or mould to the young plant; if the 
earth be hard, give a thorough plowing; keep 
the earth light and mellow, and the plants clear of 
grass and weeds. In my next I will give you the 
preparations for gathering. 

M. W. Philips. 



In justice to the writer of what follows, we 
should say, that it was receired a few days after the 
date d* it in March, but its publication was post- 
poned for the purpose of giving place to other cor- 
respondents. Any similarity of views with those 
heretofore expressed in this work, can not be ow- 
ing to their appearance in the preceding numbers. 

Ar the AwKrican Agricultwut. 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND FOOD OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Buffalo, March 10, 1843. 

Some of the most common errors in fiirm man- 
agement, and which claim the practice of antiqui- 
ty for their sanction, are perfectly apparent to those 
of ordinary perception, who will give sufficient at^ 
tention to tne subject to detect their absurdity. 
Among these, the system of stinting the food of 
growing, working, or fatting animals, milch cows, 
or indeed any class of stock, is one of the most 
palpable, and at the same time, most indefensible. 
Stuffing, except for fatting animals, is not the sys- 
tem to be inculcated or indulged in with impunity, 
but an adequate supply of wholesome, nuiriiious 
food, adapted to the wants and circumstances of 
the animal, should at all times he within its readi. 
The reason for this rule is so plain on a moment's 
reflection, that time would almost seem lost in illus- 
trating it ; yet so important is it to the farmer, and 
so generally neglected by many of the most intelli- 
gent amon£^ them, that a statement of facts at 
some length, may well be excused. 

It has been demonstrated by the most careful 
investigation, that an ox consumes, on an average, 
S per cent of his own live weight per day of good 
hay, to preserve him in condition. To accomplish 
ordinary labor, be requires to have this food in- 
creased by one fourth, consuming 2 1-2 per cent, 
per dav. Now what is the inference deducible 
from this fact, and fact it is in principle, if not 
entirely in degree. Why, that every yoke of idle 
cattle consumes as much food as is expended in the 
labor of 4 yoke ; that is, it requires as much to 
support 5 yoke idle, as 4 yoke at work ; or, one 
yoke will perform 4 days^ work with the food neces- 
sary to support them five days in idleness. The 
unprofitableness of allowing cattle to be idle is di- 
minished in a great degree, when applied to such 
as have not entirely attained their growth, when 



of course a part of the food consumed goes to the 
increase of the animals. How vastly more eco- 
nomical, then, is that system which furnishes to 
working cattle a liberal quantity of nutritious food, 
and exacts from them in return, a fair equivalent 
of labor. 

A cow, not in milk, eats 2 ]^r cent, of her weij^ht 
in hay per day, yet when giving milk, she requires 
but 3 per cent. With a given amount of pasture 
then, 2 cows may aflbrd a good supply of milk, on 
what is necessary to support 3 wnicn do not fuiw 
nish any equivalent for the food consumed. The 
advantage of keeping a smaller number of 
cows fiUl fed, in wnicn the milking qualities are 
well developed, in preference to wasting the same 
food on a greater number of half>starved animals, 
illy adapted to the purpose required of them, is 
perfectly obvious. 

An ox eats but 4 1-2 per cent, of his weight per 
day to &tten, when, as we have said atove, he 
consumes nearly half this amount to support life. 
How important to an economical expenditure of 
food then, that the fatting animals have all they can 
eat, instead of distributing it among a greater num* 
ber; for it should always he home in mind, thai 
the vUul machine must in all cases deduct a certain 
amowU to support itself, before anything is added 
in the shape of milk, labor, or fat, for the profit of 
the owner. 

Another important consideration is, to adapt the 
food to the oHecl desired. It is well known, that 
different kinas of food vary essentially in the prin« 
ciples which compose them. All kinds of grain, 
peas, beans, and ripened grass, contain a much 
ffreater proportion oi nitrogoi than fresh grass and 
hay cut in blossom, roots, fruit, &c The fat of 
ammals contains no nitrogen, and butter scarcely 
an appreciable quantity, while the lean or muscular 
portion of flesh and cheese, each contain a lafge 
proportion* It is well ascertained, that of all the 
carbon taken into the stomach as food, the horse 
daily expires about 100 ounces, and a milch cow 
about 70 ounces, and an adult man taking moder- 
ate exercise, 13.9 ounces in the form oi carbonic 
acid. This expenditure of the carbon of the food 
is under all circumstances absolutely essential to 
respiration. All action or motion, or force, require 
an expenditure of the muscular portion of the ani- 
mal, that is, the more highly nitroprenized part. It 
follows, then, from the above pnnciples, that for 
the performance of labor, well ripoied flfniss and 
grain* are required ; and they are equaUy neces* 

* I see by a recent analysU of com. potatoes, and ruta^ 
basa, by Dr. Dana, that be has placed com at a very low 
pcwt, as affording material for animal flesh or muscle. 
His table stands thus : — 

lOOjNitouIff Potatoes Ruta^Ba^ 
eaehf tf Com, frttk dug, firtA dug. 
Contain of flesh, foming 
principles, gluten, al- 
bumen, &c 1^ Sin 1 

Fat, forming principles, 
as gum, sugar, starch, 
oU, woody fibre, be. - - 88.43 S4.34 18 

Water 9 Ht 85 

Salts 1.31 1.99 1 

loo' WJW 100 

Now if the above be acorrect analysis, and we have toe 
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sary to produce the maximum of cheese and wool, 
the peciuiar principle of the former, casein, and all 
the latter, being highly nitrogenized ; whereas, if 
&tting alone is the object, roots may be plentifully 
added to the hay and grain. Cows do not yield so 
much cheese when confined in a stable, as when 
rambling freely over a pasture, though they will 
yield much more butter on the same food when 
confined. It is Tery properl y supposed that exercise 
is essential to the fullest development of the casein 
in the milk, it bein^ produced by the consumption 
of the tissue, and its subsequent conversion into 
casein. 

Another great consideration in the economical 
management of animals is, that they be as well 
protected from cold and storms as circumstances 
will permit. The propriety of this will appear 
from the fact, that the expenditure of the carbon 
of the food above stated, is required to sustain the 
animal heat at the necessary temperature, and if 
this heat be abstracted from any cause, as exposure 
to cold, winds, or wet, an additional amount of 
food is consumed to supply the waste thus occa- 
sioned. This is an inevitable deduction from the 
most firmly establLslied principles of science, and 
however the health and thrift of animals which 
are subject to such exposure may appear to contro- 
vert it, actual experiment has mlly confirmed the 
absolute certainty of the conclusion. Animals may 
be as healthy, and thrive well when exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, yet they will re- 
quire a much '^^greater quantity of food to produce 
the same effect, than when properly housed and 
protected. 

Hens provided with a warm room, will lay all 
winter on the same food that they require without 
laying at all, when exposed to severe weather. 

Dr. Playfair states, that in an experiment made 
by Lord Ducie, 100 sheep were placed in a shed, 
and ate 20 pounds of Swedes turneps each per day ; 
another 100 were placed in the open air, and ate 
25 pounds per day ; yet the former, which had 
one fifth less food, weighed, after a few weeks, 3 
pounds more per head than the latter. He then 
fed 5 sheep in the open air between the 21st No- 
vember and 1st December. They consumed 90 
pounds of food per day, the temperature being at 
44 degrees; and at the end or this time they 
weighed 2 pounds less than when first exposed. 5 
sheep were then placed under a shed, and allowed 
to run about in a temperature of 49 degrees. At 
first they consumed 82 pounds per day ; then 70 
pounds, and at the end of the time they had gain- 
ed 23 pounds. Again, 5 sheep were placed under 
a shed as before, and not allowed to take any ex- 
ercise. They ate at first 64 pounds of food per 
day, then 58 pounds, and increased in weight 30 

mach reliance on the accuracy of Dr. D. to doubt it, the 
feediag of Indian corn to workinsf animals is a most waste- 
fill system, as it affords really less material for muscle, 
which is the main thing required, than potatoes, which 
are osually worth not half the price: and if we add 
the salts to the above, which no doubt constitute an im- 
portant part of what is desired, it yields but 28 1-2 per 
cent, more than rata-baga, which are worth but one fourth 
the average price of corn. The great and peculiar value 
of corn is seen in its fatting properties, conlaininff, as it 
does, nearly 9-10 of its whole weight of this prmciple. 



pounds. Lastly, 5 sheep were kept quiet and cor- 
ered, and in the daric. They ate 35 poimds per 
day, and increased 8 pounds. 

Mr. Childers states, that 80 Leicester sheep in 
the open field, consumed 50 baskets of cut turnips 
per day, besides oil-cake. On putting them in a 
shed, they were immediately able to consume only 
30 baskets, and soon after out 25, being only one 
half the quantity required before, and yet they fat* 
ted as rapidly as when eating the largest quantity. 

The minimum of food then, required for the 
support of animals, is attained when closely con- 
fined in a warm, dark shelter ; and the maximam, 
when running at large, exposed to all weathers. 

According to the above principles, no more 
wasteful system could be adopted for the rearing 
of horses in the state of Vermont, than is detailed 
by Mr. Meech, in his communication comprised 
under the questionable title of *' Transactions of 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 1841," page 
302. If land is comparatively vadueless, his expe- 
rience of the freedom of the animals from disease, 
may justify this system; but if they are required 
to maintain their growth and sustain their vital 
temperature, on the scanty gleaning afibrded by 
the wintry pasture of " from 400 to 500 acres," in 
that high latitude, the land can yield but a mea- 
ger amount of profit. 

But let us look a little into the outward, visible 
world, exposed as it has been for 6,000 years to the 
unobstructed gaze of the multitude, and see what 
that teaches as to the correctness of the principles 
here laid down. Let us take the hybernating ani- 
mals for example, and see what they practise. 
We find the bear, that destroyed whole corn-fields 
in the autumn, when the rigor of winter sets in, 
crawls into a hollow log or tree, and there coiling 
himself snugly in his nest, he dozes out two or 
three months, or more, in the dark, dry, warm re- 
treat he has chosen, without induk^ing in a mouth- 
ful of food. Using no exercise, there is scarcely 
any waste of the flesh or muscle ; and the large 
store of fat secreted in his system, affording about 
80 per cent, of carbon, furnishes all that is neces- 
sary to the support of respiration. If exposed to 
the weather and exercise, could he sustain life for 
a fourth of the time, he can by the careful hus- 
bandrv of his resources ? Could he exist for any 
consioerable period if he went into his winter 
quarters lean s By no means, as his store of car- 
bon from the fat would be soon exhausted, and he 
must then cease to breathe, or renew his supplv 
by taking more food. Even Bruin may teacn 
many of our intelligent farmers wisdom, in what 
essentially afiects their interests. The length of 
tinie he can abstain from food is precisely m the 
ratio of the temperature by which he is surround- 
ed, his quiet, and the quantity of fat he carries 
with him to his den. 

Other and extensive classes of the animal crea- 
tion, such as toads, frogs, lizards, serpents, turtles, 
many species of fish, and nearly all the insect 
tribes, when exposed to a temperature bdow the 
freezing point, become torpid, with a total suspen- 
sion of all the powers of life, and in this condition 
they remain without food, till the breath of sprinsr 
again wakens them to renewed vigor. The vitid 
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principle ia toads, froofs, and many other species 
of reptiles, majr remain suspended for thousands 
of years, when it is occasioned by the entire exclu- 
sion of air. Too many well-authenticated instan- 
ces have been giren, to admit of any doubt of the 
truth of this assertion. In opeoing cavities in the 
solid marble, sandstone, breccias, or conglomerates, 
and other species of rocks, these reptiles have been 
seen to leap out, and exhibit all the activity of the 
most youthful of their species. And from the well- 
known slow formations of these minerals, it is cer- 
tain that centuries, and more probably their de- 
cades, must have elapsed, since these specimens of 
antiquity crawled into these fissures for a tempo- 
rary asylum, and were there imprisoned for suc- 
cessive ages. 

It was one of the fabler of past times, which 
came down late into the last century, for it was 
asserted by the learned Dr. Johnson and others, 
that some species of birds, especially the different 
varieties of the swallow, buried themselves on the 
approach of cold weather, in pools and stagnant 
waters, and came out in the following spring, to 
renew their life of activity and song. But this 
was a mistake, originating from the fact, that 
many of the feathered tribes, and especially the 
black-bird and hirundo family, gather about 
piarshy places in great numbers in autunm, pre- 
paratoiy to taking their distant flight to the sunny 
regions of the south, and beino^ last seen here, they 
have, on this slight evidence, had their wintry resi- 
dence assigned them among the amphibious and 
finny tribes, by those who oufi^ht to have drawn 
their conclusions more carefully. The chimney, 
and some other varieties of the swallow, have oc- 
casionally been discovered hybemating in large 
hollow trees for successive years and in these 
places, they have been found in a chilled, torpid 
condition; and from the great accumulation of 
skeletons and feathers at the bottom, it is believed 
only the youngest and most athletic survive, to re- 
new their existence the following summer. In all 
the instances above cited, life is continued without 
the aid of food, for not a particle is taken while the 
beinff continues in a state of torpor. When life is 
accelerated on the return of spring, the bear that 
slept, undisturbed by hunger, from December till 
March, slaughters whole sties of pigs to sate his 
greedy appetite. The frog, that was contemporary 
with his Kin, which, at the command of Moses, 
infested the palaces of Pharaoh and his subjects, 
has dosed through 3,500 years, perhaps, without one 
twinge from his gastric, now demolishes whole 
hecatombs of flies at a single supper ; and the 
twittering swallow, that skims the placid waters 
in a summer's eve, like the fitful tracery of a glan- 
cing dream, enmaws an insect at every angle of its 
arrowy flight 

The nurseling that spends its time between the 
maternal breast and its downy cot, and knows no 
other exercise than the nurse's fondling, when 
healthy and well supplied with food, is always 
fat. 

Animals &t slower in winter on the same 
amount of food than in the summer, or require 
more fi)od to produce the same quantity of mt in 
tkia saaaoo, except when annoyed by excessiTe 



heat or flies ; the irritation and exercise occasioned 
by these, and the consequent loss of flesh, being 
sometimes more than an equivalent for the extra 
lass of the carbon from the system in extreme cold 
weather. Animals will fat much faster in cool 
weather by having their food given them of the 
temperature of the blood, which ranges in the do- 
mestic animals from 9S to somewhat beyond 100 
degrees. They should not be allowed an excess 
of water, and some assert that salt is prejudicial 
to their fatting, perhaps in consequence of indu- 
cing too frequent drinking. Its healthful influence 
on the system, should, however, always insure its 
use. Excessive quantities of watery food, as un- 
cooked roots, pumpkins, and fruits, are hinderan- 
ces to speedy fatting. These all contain less wa- 
ter when steamed or boiled, and drained. 

How different is the condition and treatment of 
the thoroughly trained racer. Here the object is 
to get sinew, muscle, fibre. Fat is but an obstruc- 
tion of the object desired, and the great and 
necessary aim is to get rid of every particle of it, 
by a rigid course of severe exercise and sweating. 
Two objects are indispensable to the racer, abun- 
dance of well-prepared muscular flesh, unaccom- 
panied by fat ; and sufficiency of carbon to supply 
the excessive call for respiration, induced by his 
incredible exertions. But all vegetable food fur- 
nishes enough of carbon, and it is only necessi^ 
to find the due proportion of that which is suffi- 
ciently nitroffenised. This can only be obtained 
from grain, m a condition suited to the stomach of 
the horse. 

In man and all carnivorous animals, nitrogen is 
procured principally from the flesh consumed, 
though much is afibrded by the finer portions of 

grain, and a very small portion from vegetables, 
oots, fruits, su^, beer, wine, &c., yield a supply 
of carbon. Food, whether in man or beast, should 
not be taken in too concentrated a form. A mix- 
ture with certain less nutritious substances, is re- 
quisite to distend the stomach and allow it an op- 
portunity for healthful action. Captain Parry, m 
his almost superhuman efibrts to reach the North 
pole, carried with him pemmican, which is dried 
beef reduced to the smallest possible compass ; 
but while this afibrded the most nutrition in the 
least bulk and weight, it was necessary to expand 
the stomach by the addition of some lighter food. 

The vast difierence in the aliment of persons 
under the poles or the equator, is worthy of note. 
The denizen of the tropics is forced to confine him- 
self to the lightest kinds of sustenance, rice and 
other grain ; fruits, acids, &c., containing on an 
average not more than 12 per cent, of carboli; 
while the I^iplander, Norwegian, and Esquimaux^ 
can swallow with impunity, nt and alcohol by the 
hour ; the former containing over 70 per cent of 
carboEL This excessive consumption of carbon, ia 
which these articles are so ricn, is rendered in* 
noxious, in consequence of a proportionate combu^ 
tion with the oxygen of the air, which is necessary 
to supply the waste of animal heat, occasioned by 
their rigorous climate. This accounts for the in- 
creased quantity of meat and other food that may 
be eaten in wmter, beyond what is vejinired nc 
sommeit by rach as take actiTe eieicise ia the 
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open air ; for they who keep within the range of 
a good stoye, and are exposed to a summer tem- 

Serature only, must continue to moderate their 
let in winter, equally as in sunmier. 
The excessive fondness for the chase and out* 
door exercise among the English, has a deeper 
and more urgent motive, than tradition, and the 
lore of sport It has its foundation in the consti- 
tution itself. The highly nitrogenized food, beer, 
and spirits, thev consume, induce an irritation and 
restlessness, which seeks relief in violent and pro- 
tracted exercise. The ^urmand, unless he can 
expend his surplus nourishment by a proportional 
exercise, or purge his overloaded system by daily 
draughts of the mineral or artificial waters, must 
soon fall a victim to apoplexy. So too, if he car- 
ries his habits of gormandiziug into the equatorial 
region, the liver complaint or other diseases, soon 
terminate his life which has become a just forfeit 
to his folly. 

Fat operates in two ways for a defence against 
eold. It not onlv supplies carbon for combiution, 

» which animal heat is sustained, but h&ns one 
the best non-conductors of heat, when placed 
around the body, as in most cases it is, it ^ectu- 
ally checks the escape of heat. Whiit but the 
ioot-thick covering or blubber, prevents the tem- 
perature of the whale, and the whole tribe of ce- 
tacea, seals and other warm-blooded animals, 
which make the ffreat arctic deep their habitation, 
from running below the freezing-point? The 
well-conditioned domestic animal which is exposed 
to the cold of winter, effectually interposes his 
shield of fat to the mroads of frosts, and scarcely 
feels the severity, which pinches the starveling to 
Its very centre. A half>fiLmished man will freeze 
to death, by the side of one well fed and well 
fleshed. 

Clothing and food in severe weather, to a cer- 
tain extent, supply the place of each other; defi- 
ciency of the one must be supplied by the other, 
or waste and ultimate destruction must ensue. 
But the subject has already been sufficiently ex- 
tended. It IS perhaps unnecessary to add, to the in- 
telligent reader, that the recently published princi- 
ples of Liebijg^'s animal chenustry has funushed an 
oocasiooal hmt to the above. 

R. L. Allen. 
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Af a general rule for the past 12 years, I have been 
able to give my cotton crop its last working this month, 
some seasons ihe weeds being too large to work with 
plows without material injury even before the 10th. 

You will find the eotton-plant to retain its fruit, 
the bowls, from the time of forms being first made, 
which is Uie ihtore bloom and bowl in embryo, by be- 
ing stirred frequently, preventing in some degree the 
elwnges of nourishment to the plant, which causes their 
dropping ; and I think deep plowing early in the sea- 
son will be a prime aid in thiB thing. I therefore run 
my surface plows and cultivator, ate., as late as I can, 
and not to iajvat the plant, by breaking its limbs. If 
weeds and grass shoald spring up after this, there will 
be much gain to the succeeding crop, to eat them oat 
With the hoe» in order to prevent their seeding. 



The blades from the early planted corn can be strip- 
ped now for fodder— better to lose a portion than pott 
too early. Let the shuck or husk on the ear change 
from the green to the whitish cast, then tie a handful 
or so to itself, and thrust the end of the tie between 
the ear and stalk — ^I object to breaking down the corn- 
stalk. This will require more time to strip the blades^ 
but in the end you will gain, as it can be got in sooner 
if a rain threatens or if caught in a rain, it is not in- 
jured so much. Cure it welT before stacking, same as 
pursued with oats. Late com will needphriring now, 
plant peas also in it, even if you haye a good stand oT 
pumpkins, they will repay cost of seed by their benefit 
alone as manure. 

The late plantings of potato drawings, and the plant- 
ings of yines, will require plowing and drawing up 
with the hoe; continue to plant out yines. If not 
ground enough in your potato-patch, bed up ridges in 
your old corn, two furrows will do to plant on, which 
wiU not materially injure tbe corn, and can be added 
to, on the first working ; or plow up a choice piece of 
the stubble ground. Your crop of com being entirely 
out of your way, or nearly so, you can deyote a few 
days to planting yines, and if the season be at all f&> 
Torable, the work will be well repaid, in the feed alone 
for stock. 

Millet grass must be cut when just tnning, £f lor 
fbeding, and treated as recommended for oats. Haye 
a good substantial grass-knife made in a hooieshop ; it 
will be worth half a dexen of the thin, light things 
sold in stores, for this purpose any how. 

You can not possibly expend a few days' labor to a 
greater adyantage, if your crop will admit of it^ than 
in grablHng up small growth, cutting down saplinga^ 
and deadening greens Ibr a calf-pasture, to be sown in 
September or October in rye, without plowing eyen, i€ 
you can not plow it, the fall of leaves will coyer it, so 
as to bring it up and giye you a fine bite all winter. 
Yoa may need more water ; if so, dig a ditch across n 
hollow, some 3 feet deep, throw Uie earth below, then 
commence aboye and dig out the earth, and fill np the 
ditch, leaving no roots, ic, in the earth ; continue dig- 
ging until of a desirable size, and the embankment be 
some 4 or 5 feet high, and 5 to 7 feet wide on the top; 
if the hollow receiyes much water, dig at one or berth 
ends a ditch about a loot below the level of the dam, 
wide enough to carry ofi* all water that may fall after 
the pool be full, and to empty some 10 feet below the 
embankment. Tins will protect the embankment from 
blowing up ; it will not retain water well under a vear 
or two, unless the bottom and lower side be puddled, 
or frogs be fed on it, when little wet. 

Make it a part of your regular business, at this sei^ 
son of the year, to gather leaves from the woodi^ 
swamp earth and mud into cow and horse lots, gather 
the manure (h>m lots and stables, place it in your pen 
or sink, and on it scrapings ftom vfood-piles, ic^ 
which should have a shelter to protect fiom sun and 
rain, or it might be well to hand a part of this on the 
piece of ground designed for tumeps, but do somethiac 
at it. Prepare your tumep-patch, either old grouna 
by manuring high and plowing, or a piece of new 
ground. The cotton-pidcing season is now rapidly 
approaching ; prepare baskets and sacks to pick in aU 
leisure time, especially on wet days. Top cotton the 
last of this month. There is no doubt but that it is 
adyantageous on rich land, and as to thin land, a plant- 
er of 30 years' standing, who then worked 260 handi^ 
assured me it would be time wdl spent on any land. 
Either pinch ciS the tender top part of the pbuitSj or 
eat off with a knife. 

ILW.PmuM* 
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For the Awurieam AgrieuUmiMi, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

Kitchen Garden. — CabUages of the sereral vari- 
eties can now be planted for late crops. Moist weather 
should be selected for this purpose, and the plants 
should be immediately and frequently watered, until 
they are well rooted. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, 
ftc., should be carefolly hoed, and kept entirely free 
from weeds; otherwise, they will not produce good 
fruit. Melons and cucumbers for pickles can be 
sown in the early part of this month. Kidney-beans, 
small salad, carrots, turaeps, and spinach, should be 
sown for fall and winter use. Celery should be planted 
out in trenches ; and some variety of radishes and 
peas may be sown with reasonable prospect of success 
if the season should prove moist. Egg-plants, peppers, 
and tomatoes, should be planted out, if not done before. 
Collect all the vegetable seed^ that have come to mar 
turity, and dry them well before putting away ; idso, 
gather herbs as they come into flower, and dry them in 
the shade, that the sun may not render them entirely 
free from flavor. Pull up the stalks of beans, peas, 
Slc, which have done bearing. Water may be fre- 
quently and beneficially applied, but it should always 
be done at the close of the day, otherwise the plants 
will be injured by the heat of the sun. 

Frttit Garden. — ^Budding may be performed upon 
pears and apples the latter part of this month. Gather 
from the trees, and give to the cattle or swine, idl fVoit 
that is decayed or punctured by the insect, otherwise 
the insect, which now exists as a wi>rm in the prema-. 
ture fhiit, will soon be able to fly and attack the re- 
mainder. Also, continue to cut off all the wood as fast 
as it may appear to be infested by the insect which 
produces a black knot. Keep the ground well culti- 
vated among the trees. There is very little else to be 
done in the fruit garden this month, excepting it may 
be to consume its productions, for which directions may 
possibly not be requisite. 

Pleasure Garden. — ^Bulbous and tuberous roots 
can now be taken up, and tulips, hyacinths, &c., care- 
Hilly put away for planting in the fall. Herbaceous 
flowering plants can still be transplanted from the 
seed-bed to the border, and should be taken up with as 
much earth as possible about the roots. Hedges can 
also be clipped in the early part of this month. Wsdks 
and borders should be kept constantly clear of weeds, 
and a general air of neatness should pervade every 
part of the garden. S. B. Parsons. 

For tki Awmicam AgriemUmriot, 

Venison Steaks. — Cut them moderatdy thick, and 
place on a gridiron over a slow fire. When done on 
both sides, remove them to the plate, and on both sides 
of each sprinkle salt, pepper, powdered cloves, butter, 
and currant jelly, and pile as compactly as possible. 
This keeps them warm, and fVimishes a rich gravy. 

A Lady. 



Good Effects of Plaster on Fruit-Trees. — 
Mr. Mussey states, in the Watertown Herald, that by 
ascending a fhiit^tree while in blossom in the spring of 
last year, and sprinkling plaster freely upon them, the 
tree bore 20 bushels of apples the following fall, while 
it had never produced over 2 bushels any previous 
year. It is said, also, that plaster is a good preventive 
to the blast. 

Tte Turnsf-Flt.— Rolling the earth evenly and 
eompaetly together destroys their harboring places, and 
is a pievtRtiTe to thdr midtiplkatiMi and xavagw. 
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By the steam-packet Columbia, we have our files of 
European journals to the 4th June. 

Markets, — Cotton was dull, although there had been 
no reduction in price. The import into Liverpool since 
1st January, amounts to 968,000 bales, against 728,000, 
same period last season. The stock on hand is esti- 
mated at 855,000 bales, against 640,000, at same pe- 
riod last season. Stock on hand at Havre, 31st May, 
156,217 bales ; same time, 1842, 141,157 bales.— Amer- 
ican Beef has at length taken precedence in the Eng- 
lish market, and is now sought for with avidity at 
higher prices than the Irish. — ^Pork has advanced a 
trifle, but it is generally too fat to suit the European 
market. We must hereafler kill smaller and more 
delicate pigs for it. Pigs weighing fVom 150 to 200 
pounds, are the most suitable for English packing and 
bacon. — Cheese has risen also, and prime large ones 
are much sought for. Purchasers are flocking into 
London for it from all parts of the country. — Lard, 
Flour, and Wheat, are selling at a little better prices, 
and are in good demand, especially the latter. All 
other American products remain without change, and 
a moderate business is doing in them. 

Money continues abundant, and at low rates. The 
flow of specie to this countiy has somewhat ceased t 
there remains, however, a great abundance of capital 
in Europe seeking investment. 

Chinese Agriculture, — From a work recently issued 
in England, under the title of " China as it Was," 
we make the following extract : I took our cutter the 
other day, and eight men, and starting from the ship 
at five o'clock in the morning, went about forty miles 
up the labyrinth of islands, landing at several places, 
and g(Hng into their villages. The country was bean- 
tifbl in the extreme — much more so than I ever saw* 
Fancy the most hiUy country that can possibly be, one 
mountain rising from the foot of another in the most 
varied manner, and cultivated in the highest degree to 
the very top I In fact, their farming would not dis- 
grace an English farmer { and I very much doubt 
whether a man put down here fVom the clouds would 
know that he was not in England, but for the circum- 
stance that pieces of land which no Englishman would 
think of venturing his neck upon, are here in the most 
beautifhl order $ indeed, the resemblance between the 
two countries is in eveiy respect most striking ; and I 
decidedly think that the people I have seen are quite 
as much civilized, if not more so, than you would find 
in England in the same situation ; they certainly ex- 
ceed them in politeness. One village I landed in, I 
safled the boat up a beautiful creek for some distance, 
until I was stopped by some large lock-gates, when i 
landed, and widked up to the houses, alongside quite 
as good a canal as any I ever saw, with good strong 
locks on precisely the same principles as our own. 
The stone bridges over it were beautiful, with heads, 
carved in stone, of angels and devils, stuck at differ- 
ent places on the sides. The houses were built of 
square stones, extremely neatly put together, and 
roofed with b^utiful red tiles, each ornamented with 
a different device. The inside was generally divided 
into three or four rooms, all very neat ; and there the 
similarity between them and Old England, a place they 
never heard of, became most ridiculous. There was 
the plastered floor, the same shaped tables and chairs, 
and the doset, with the cups and saucers (of the most 
beautiful china, by-the-by); there, too^ was the 
kitchen — the wash-house, with the boiler and sink* 
In the yard, acain, the pig-sties were very amusing— 
the identienl pig-sty door that they hmve at a pliict 
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you know very well in Yorkshire, opening with a 
lai^ wooden latch, and a hole to put your finger 
through from the outside to lift it up, squeaking on its 
hinges when opened or shut, the same to half a note. 

jSdvantagea of Science to J3gricuUure,~^A Re^^ort of 
the Wenlock Agricultural Club says, that a better in- 
stance of this can not be adduced than that of the cel- 
ebrated French chemist, Lavoiser, who is reported to 
have cultivated 240 acres of land in La Vendee on 
chemical principles, in order to set a good example to 
the farmers ; and so successful was his mode of cul- 
ture, that he obtained a third more of crop than was 
procured by the usual method, and in nine years liis 
annual produce was doubled. 

Simple and Economical Plow. — Mr. Rouse has intro- 
duced a plow, which, if it can do half what he prom- 
ises, will prove the mast useful and perfect thing of 
the kind yet known. It is thus described : The share 
may be deepened, or flattened, to or from the land in 
an instant without stojiping the horses, or the plow- 
man's hand being taken off the plow ; that it will go 
with or without a ground, with or without wheels, 
with a wood breast for turnep and summer land, and 
with any shaped iron breast that may be required or 
preferred ; tliat it requires no sledge for its removal 
from place to place ; that the coulter may be moved 
six ways, by a movement effected in an instant, and 
so firm that no horse can move it ; that the furrow can 
be taken any width and any depth, up-hill or down- 
hill with equal facility ; that it Tvill be less expensive 
to the fanner and more easy to the laborer than any 
plow yet made, the whole constniction being so sii^ple 
as to be kept in repair at less cost than other plows. 

Great Sale of tihort-Homa, — Mr. Watkin, of Plump- 
ton, made a sale at auction of 55 head of Short-Horns, 
last month. Upward of twelve hundred gentlemen 
were present, as bidders. The sale went off with 
spirit, and the prices rans^ed mostly from 20 to 80 
guineas ($100 to $400). The names of the animals 
are not familiar to us ; we can therefore form no opin- 
ion as to the breeding of this stock. 

Crop*. — ^The weather in England has been unpre- 
cedently cold and wet during the whole month of May, 
and up to the 4th of June. The grain crops were con- 
sequently looking in some instances of a sickly yellow. 
The growth, however, is large ; and if the weather 
changes favorably, an abundant harvest is anticipated. 
Grass and root crops were looking uncommonly well. 

Ayrshire Cows. — Count de Gourcy states, in his 
visit to Mr. Smith, of Deanston, that he has crossed 
his Ayrshire cows with Short-Horn bulls, and adds that 
this cross-breed proves the best milkers. 

South-Down Sheep. — The count also states, that he 
found at Mr. Watson's, of Keylor, a flock of 300 
Soutii-Down sheep, doing admirably on poor, wet, 
heathy -mountain pasture, that lets for 2s. only per 
acre. They subsist there eleven months of the year 
on this poor pasture a.one. The other month they 
have the additional food of turneps. 

Prolific Sow. — Mr. Wilkins, of Longton, has a sow, 
which recently brought forth nineteen pigs at a litter, 
eighteen of which are alive and doing well. 

Solon Rofnn^on, Esq. — ^We find the excellent commu- 
nication of our correspondent, Mr. Robinson, of Illi- 
Tkoii, which appeared in the February No. (p. 338) of 
the American Agriculturist, quoted at length in the 
London New Farmers' Journal, of 22d May. 

Indian Com for Soiling. — ^The Journal above, rec- 
ommends Indian com to English farmers for soiling. 
We oden did the same when travelling in England, 
assuring the farmers, although the com would not ear 
well and ripen with them, on account of their cool. 



moist summers, still, as green food for stock, it was 
quite equal to their best grasses, and that a greater 
weight of herbage might be obtained per acre, than 
from any other grass that they could possibly grow ; 
and that it would come in at a time when other food 
was comparatively scant. We scarce know the value 
of corn and corn stalks at home here yet. 

Cultivation of Wheal ta France.— The Revue dea 
Economistes states, that the production of wheat has 
been nearly doubled in France within the last eight 
years. Forty out of every hundred acres of the tilla- 
ble land is now in wheat, and a greater quantity of 
this grain is produced in France, in proportion to its 
territory, than in any other country of Europe. 

Camellias. — ^A Parisian florist, famed for his camel'* 
lias, sells £500 worth of that flower alone during the 
Parisian season, ibr ladies' bouquets. 

3'Ae Murrain among Cattle. — ^This disease, by which 
thousands of cattle have been destroyed in the three 
kingdoms, still continues to rage in several districts, 
and is not extinct in Lancashire, though less de- 
stmctive here at present than it was during the winter 
months, when some of the Lancashire farmers lost the 
greater part of their stock. It is at present raging: 
with very great violence in the south of Scotland. 

Increase of the Royal ^gricullural Society. — TIoB 
useful institution now numbers upward of 7,000 mem- 
bers; 1,436 having been elected the past year. Its 
funded property amounts to jC7,700 ; and it has besides 
a surplus cash balance on hand of £1,200. 

Mr. Henry Colman. — ^Tliis gentleman has arrived 
safely in England, and we notice his being present at 
a meeting of the council of the Royal Ag. Soc, and 
his making a short address, and returning thanks for 
being elected an honorary member. He made at the 
same time a donation of books on American agricul- 
ture to the society. 

Cleveland Lad. — On the opposite page, we have 
the pleasure of presenting our reieulers with the portrait 
of the prize bull Cleveland Lad, of the celebrated 
stock of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, Eng- 
land. We had the advantage of seeing this superb 
animal at the great show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, as also at that of Yorkshire ; at both of which 
places he took the first prizes, as being the best bull 
for his age present. He is an animal of immense sub- 
stance and great constitution, and very imposing in his 
appearance. According to our best recollection, the 
artist has flattered him a trifle from the pin bones to 
the rump. He is fine in his points, with a deep chest, 
and wide and well-projecting brisket, points in which 
Mr. Bates's stock especially excel. 

Leibio's Theory op the Nutrition of Plants.-— 
This work has been powerful attacked by the celebra- 
ted German physiologist. Dr. Hugo Mohl, in a pamph- 
let of 60 pages, accusing him of not possessing even 
an elementary knowledge of the organization of plants. 
That to consider humus as the chief food of plants, is 
not tme, &c., &c. Professor Schleider also agrees 
with Dr. Mohl in his opinion of Leibig's late work. 
We shall give a synopsis of the pamphlet in our next* 

Jtmerican Plants. — ^A great show of these com- 
menced in London the first week in June. It is said 
to be of unsurpassed magnificence, embracing 160 
yards of winding walks, bordered by the most mag- 
nificent Rhododendrons imaginable, intermixed with 
Azaleas of many colors, and the brcmd-leared Kalmia. 
Of the Rhododendrons, there was one specimen 18 feet 
in circumference, 9 feet high, and loaded with aboat 
600 clusters of beautiful pale violet blossoms. A broad- 
leaved Kahnia stood 7 feet high, and 19 feet in circum., 
sjod was a complete spread of the finest waxy flowers. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The Pomolooical Maoazwb.— We have received the 
first No. of this work, which is to be issued bi-monthly ; 
sU numbers a year, with lithographs of fruit at\er nature ; 
coDiainins: descriptions of the same ; making 20 pages in 
eacli number. It is edited by Charles W. Elliott, and pub- 
lished byU. P. James, of Cincinnati. Price* ^ a year. 
We have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the 
editor, and know him to be a man of aoility, and a practi- 
cal horticulturist. We have no doubt he will make a good 
and useful work of his Magazine ; and we wish him every 
success in his enterprise, for it is a publication much 
needed at the west. There are six embellishments in No. 
1. for June, viz.: The Beurre D'Arembey Pear, the 
Washington Plum^ the Baldwin Apple, the £lton Cherry, 
the Detroit Apple, and the Grape. Toe work is octavo, 
and very hanasomely got up. 

The Rabbit Fahcire, containing full instmctions for 
the management of a Rabbittary ; with hints on experi- 
mental breeding, &c., by George Rowden. Printed by 
Henrjr F. Middleton, Shelbyville, Ky. Price 12| cents. 
This is a neat little octavo pamphlet of 16 pages, and 
contains some curious matter on the different varieties and 
breeding of rabbits. The writer seems to prefer the Span- 
ish rabbit, more generally called the Fancy Lop-ear, as 
not only more beautifully marked, but at least twice as 
large as the common English domestic rabbit, and its flesh 
Is considered almost equal to the English hare. We once 
kept a few of them, and liked them very much : but they 
unfortunately fell a prey to our terrier dogs, and we never 
had the heart aAerwardf to renew the breed. They some- 
times Itring 20 guineas ($100) each, in England. Breed- 
^g them is frequently quite profitable. Mr. Rowden 
dves the net profits of one establishment as upward of 
{3,000. We stated in our April No., that a farmer in 
lingmer had sent 7,000 rabbits to the London market in 
one year. Whether Mr. R. got this fact from us or not 
we oonH know. We can only say, as we have now given 
him a handsome notice, we wish Tie would send a pair of 
his best, next October, to one of our correspondents, Dr. 
M. W. Philips, of Miss., who will give him an equivalent 
by another in the Southwestern Farmer. His price is $5 
per pair for young rabbits, and $10 for old ones. 

The Ameeicah Farmee, published at Baltimore^ by 
Samuel Sands, of large quarto form, and containing eight 
pases weekly, at $2 50 a year. This excellent ana spir- 
itea work commenced a new volume in May, and we are 
glad to see it in an improved style. The American Far- 
mer, we believe, is the oldest agricultural papcc in the 
United States. It was first commenced by J. S. Skinner. 
Esq., and was the earliest periodical on the subject or 
Arming that we read. We nave ever been indebted to it 
for much instruction and amusement, and we are certain 
that its contents have had ii decided influence in forming 
our tastes and predilections. May it continue to flourish 
and be well supported for a thousand years. 

Beook Faek Institute, at West Roxbury, Mass. We 
have been sent a circular of this Institution, in which we 
see announced, as connected with it, a department for in- 
struction in theoretical and practical agriculture, in which 
pupils are permitted to defray a part of their expenses by 
their labor. 

The I«pb Ain> Speeches of Hevet Clat^ — ^This is 
Bttther a political nor a party work . but one of decided no- 
f&maftfy; and as the distinguisbed sunject has long been, and 
•till is, one of our most eminent farmers and stock breed- 
ers, axui as we are recently from a visit to his beautiful es- 
tate at Ashland, Ky., we nave perused it perhaps with the 
more interest. It u issued from the Tribune press, by 
Greeley & McElrath, in two handsome octavo volumes, 
of nearly 1,100 pages, embellished by an elegant portrait 
of Mr. Clayi firom an original painting by linen ; a view 
of his birthplace, a charming cottage in the Slashes of 
Hanover; and an engraved Ihc-eiinilie of a letter firom 
lilm. The memoir is from the fluent pen of Henry J. Ray- 
mond, Esq., and is written with perspicuity, force, and 
elegance. The arrangement of the speeches is by Mr. 
James B. Swain; and altogether it is the best edition of 



the surpassing eloquence of Mr. Clay that has yet been 
published. This superb work is afforded at the very low 

Srice of $1 . It ought to be in every library in the United 
tates. 

From the same publishers, Messrs. Greeley & McElratli, 
we have the 

Akeeicaic Laboeee, devoted to the cause of Protection 
to Home Industry, embracing the Arguments, Reports, 
and Speeches of toe ablest civilians of the United States 
in favor of the Policy of Protection' to American Labor, 
with the statisiics of'^Production in the United States, &c.y 
&c. 384 pages, double columns, octavo. Price $1. 

PaiirciFLES OF PouTicAL EcoNOKT, by William Alldn- 
son, with an introduction by Horace Greeley. 

Chemistrt of the Four Ancient Elements. Fire, Air, 
Earth, and Water, by Thomas Griffiths ; also ine Book of 
Philosophical Exfeeixekts. by J. S. Dalton, with nu- 
merous engravings, and upward of Three Hundred Exper- 
iments. 

Sketch or the Pbooeess op PHYncAi. Scieitce, bj 
Thomas Thomson ; also a course of Ledttret on Astron- 
omy f &c., by Dionysius Lardner. 

A Memoir oir Ieelavd, Native and Saxon, by Daniel 
O'Connell, M. P., with a portrait. 

Iuprovemerts in Aobicultvee, Arts, &c., of the 
United States, by Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Patents ; to which is added a TrtoHae on 
Raiting Stehu^ and the best method of Fattening Pork, 
by Henry Colman : also A Treatise on Geology, as con- 
nected with Agriculture, by Willis Gaylord. 

The last five works comprise from 80 to 96 pages, double 
columns, each ; handsomely printed in octavo form, and 
are sold at the very low price of 26 cents. They are all 
admirable books of their kind, and are emphaticailywhat 
their enterprising publishers term them, " Useful worlts 
for the People." 

%^E Orator's Ladder, in three parts; the Moraiani 
Temperance Table Book ; the Yount^ Scholar^f Table Book. 
These are excellent little school books, published in a neat 
form and at a cheap price, by Nans & Cornish, 27S 
Pearl street. 

The Mississippi Valley Farmer, is a new periodical, 
just issued from the press of A. W. Scharit, St. Louis, 
Mo., edited by J. Libby. Its form is royal octavo, double 
columns, 16 pases monthly. Price $] a year. It is got 
up in pretty style, with wood cuts, and the first No. gires 
promise of bemg conducted with an average sliare of 
ability. 

CHRomcLES OF SiR JoHV Froissart, of Englondf 
Franu, Ihain. and the Adjoining Countries. We think the 
public will feel particularly obliged to Mr. Winchester for 
the republication of this most rare, valuable, and aingu- 
larly interesting work. These Chronicles were the inspira- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott and his romances, and have ever 
been the delight of all ages and classes since written. They 
are elegantly reprinted at the New World press, on extra 
superfine white paper, and splendidly illustrated with over 
120 engravings, at a cost of $1,(J00; representing tlie 
scenes, costumes, sieges, battles, naval enmgements, and 
tournaments of the middle ages. Cost of tne English edi- 
tion, $12 ; New World edition, only $2. In Inming over 
these Chronicles, we have been quite interested by country 
scenes, which if not farming, is akin to it. Sir Jfohn men- 
tions several famines, and great suffering in consequence 
of them ; which would undoubtedly have been prevented, 
had the nations of Europe then possessed their present 
superior modes of agriculture. 

The Ehctclopedia of Murray's Geooraphy.— Part 
10 of this sterling republication by Lea & Blanchard is 
just issued. It finishes Germany, and enters upon Poland 
and Russia. Price 26 cents. For sale by C. 8. Franda 
& Co., 252 Broadway. 

To CoRREspoNDEim.— J. J. McCaughau. We shaU 

gihlish another article on Tnssac Grass, in our August No., 
om the pen of LleuL Governor Moody, of the Feikland 
Islands. 
T. A.'s report of Fair at Feyette will appear in our next. 
Americus, No. 4, Dr. Philips, and several other corres- 
pondents are received and will anpear hereafter. Some 
of these are in type, but unavoidauy deferred till Aug. No. 
J. R. The Twenty DoUart ace received, «&d aU mat 
ten ordezed will be attended to. 
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FOR SAIjE^— Vinase Property, Improved 
Farms, and Grist MUL 

The nibwriber offers fbr emle hie Reeidenoe, the •4joiikinfI>weIl* 
ing.honee end Store, and the Tevern Stand, " Bainbridge Honee," 
all citnated on the pablio aqoare (oppoeite the Preabyteriaa and 
Epieoopal chnrchee), m the beantiful Tillage of Bainfairidge, Che- 
aaago coanty, not earpaned for beaaty and healthfalneie, by any 
▼iilage west of CatakiU, being in the valley of the Soeqvehannah, 
and on the banX of that much-admired riTer. The Dweilinge are 
each doable two-«turiea, with tnitable outbuilding! ; the Oerdena 
large ; and the court-yarda well supplied with various kinds of 
shade Trees and Shrubbery. The Store is two stories, in the 
centre of the Tillage, and well ar rang ed for business. The TaTem 
House IS a large two-story Baildin«-{ with Piazza th» whole front, 
on the square, in good order, and with a suitable BiMm and Sheds. 
The occunant is «>ing a good business. The Grist Mill is adjoin- 
ing the village and Corpor^on, has two run of atone, and a good 
share of basiness. and five acres of land attached, with a email 
convenient dwelling-houae to accommodate the miller. 

Fifteen valuable improTed Farms of 100 to 300 scree each, with 
Houses, Bsms, Sheds, and Apple Orchards suflldent for their use, 
situated in the immediate Tidnity of the Tillages of Unadilla, Bain- 
bridge, South Bainbridge, Bettsbaigb, NinsTah, and Harpnrsville. 
Bever^ of these fsrms are adjoining the NewwYork and Bne rail- 
road, as laid out, and are of the first qnalHy dairr farms, now 
stocked, which might be had with the farms if desired. 

Also the " Vallonia" Spring House Eetablishment, with 90 acrss 
of land adjoining the New- York and Erie rsilroed, including a good 
House, well fitted up for boarders, a new Store, with a small 
Dwellin^houae, and suitable Out* buildings. Bam, Shede, d(c. 
This spring is mineral, and at preeent much fi equented by hiTalids 
lor its medicinal qualities ; and upon the completion of the railroad 
will no doubt be a fashionable reeort for thoee in quest of health 
or pleasure, it being delightfully situated in a healthy and pio- 
turcaque county. The aboTa property will be woiii m parcels to 
soit purchasen ; end a large proportion of the purehaae jnoney 
may remain on bond and mortgage, for a term of years, at fte op- 
tion of the nurchasera, or it wuuld be exchanged Ibr improved 
Property in the city of New- York or Brooklyn. Inquire orT. T. 
lisaam, 109 Maiden Lane, (corner of South St.) New-Yorit city, or 
of the subscriber, at Bainbridge, Chenango county, N. Y. 

PBTER BETTS, 

whbat-shbaf farm on statbn 
isijAND for sale. 

A recent domeetic bereavement has induced the undersigned to 
ofler hie reeidence on Staten Island far sale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea-shore, eight miles from the Quar- 
antine ferry, three from that of Roseville, and equi-distaat from 
two othere— Seguin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The cmidition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical use- 
folaees of the improvements, and its peculiar advantages, are suffi- 
ciently known. It has been impnwed in a way to render it sus- 
eeptible of six fanning dirisions of thirty scrss and upward each, 
including an approiiriate allotment of woodland; each division 
offering a modenteiy elevated building lacation. The condition 
of the ami is well known to be in the beet working order. 

Terms to suit the purchaser, as the object is merely to change 
the investment for another suscsptibls of equal product. 



New York, Feb. 10, 184S. 



A. 8EBLY, 
316 fWion street. 



BHBBF FARM FOR SAIiB, 

The subsoriben offere fur sale, or to let, their extensive Sheep 
Farm, situated in La Salle county. State of Illinois. The Farm 
consists of npwaod of 1,300 acres ; over 400 being encloeed by enl^- 
stantial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, moot admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, far 
which purpooe it has been used by the subeeriben for the last two 
years successfully. 

Ths Flocks of Sheep can be eold at the sane tiiM, if pnrchasen 
are inclined. They consist of over 1*900 good, strong, healthy, 
white-faced Cheviot brsed ; also, three fine nnler Merino Bncu, 
purebased of a celebrated brseder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be sold for cash, offen will be reoeived for 
renting the same for two or three yean. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, Little Veinillion, U Salle, 
MURRAY * WARD, Chicago, UK, or JAMBS MURRAY * Co., 
Buffalo, New York ; either of whera will give evny infannation 
wanted. 

POUDRJBTTB as a Top nreralns for Com, 
Cotton, and Tobacco. 

This mannre hss been fcand highly efficient as a top dressing 
for com, and there can be no doubt that it will prove exceedingly 
valosble as a top dreesing for cottem and tobtuco. Ome gVH api^ed 
to the hill of com at the first, or eves at the eeeond hoeing, will 
make six to ten daya* difference in the maturing of the crop— whidi 
oftentimes will snTo the emp Iran frost— one tMrd to one Ikslf a 
fiU 10 a italk aToottfla eg tobncoo, will -""*-•■ ""^ " " — 



ncTer witnessed its offeols, axid abnndantly lepay the expense by 
the increased crop. To the cotton and tobacco planter residinf 
near navinMe waten> it will be fonod of great value, as it may 
be applied with as little labor as plaster, and at either period ol 
dressing out the gronnds.— Poudrette of an excellent quality 
may be had in Philadelphia, Bsltimore, Richmond, Wilmingtoni 
Charleston, and SaTaanah ; or of the New-Voric Pondrette Cosa- 

Sany, 23 Chamben St. New-York, by eadeeingthe money— SS for 
, f 10 for 0, or $15 for 10 barrels— to D. K. Minor. 

Sale of Durham Cattle, Hereford Bulls, and 
Sovtfa Down Sheep. 

The subeeriber, deairoos of rsdudng his stock, will offer fei 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the 13th of September next, at 10 
o'clock a. m^ at Three Hills Farm, 3i miles west of the city of 
Albanv, on the Cherry- Talley road, S5 head of cattle, consisung 
of bulls, cows, heifers, and caWes, and between 70 and 80 head w 
South Down sheep, comprising bucks, breeding ewes, yearlings, 
and lambs, bred from the stock imported by Mr. Hawes, in lOS, 
and from bocks imported since. 

Meesrs. Coming and Sotham will also offer at the same tisse 
and place, some of their celebrated Hereford bulls of diffsrent 
ages. C. N. BEMENT. 

Thsee Hills Farm, Albany, Juno 1st, 1643. 

Works pertainiDf to Agrlciiltare fbr sale by Sam* 
ton & BfUes, ftOS Broadivay* 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural ChenisIrT and Geology, 50 
cents ; Do. do. 1 toI. 12mo, $ 1 ; Gny*s BoUnieal Text Book, f 1 90 ^ 
Lindley*s Horticulture, $1 S5 ; Grav's Agricultural Chemietry, #1 ^ 
Downinff*s Landscape Gardening, 93 50 ;. IKk Cottage Residences, 
$a 50 ; Liebig's Organic Chemistry, $1 95; Do. Animal Chemie- 
try, $1 ; Buel's Farmer's Companion, 87 !•% cenu ; Fessenden'i 
Complete Fanner. 87 1-9 cents , Cobbet's American Gardener, 7S 
cents ; Blacklook^s Treatise on Sheep, SO centt ; The American 
Furmer's Instructor, $1 09 ; A Treatise on Cattle, $9 50 ; Dana's 
Muck Manual, new edition, 09 1-9 centa; Boewell'e Poultry Yard, 
50 cento. 

BBVAN ON THE BEB-Chbap EomoM. 

The Hombt Bbi; iu Natural History, Phratology and Man- 
agement. By Edward Bevan; with thirty-five oi^^vings oa 
wood. Price 81 centa> 

Thb RuaA£ AifD DoKBtTic LiPf OP GBEMiiTT. with ebano- 
teristic sketchee of ito citiee and scenery. By William HowRt. 
Price 50 cento. 

An Opph.— Volume Fibst of the American Agriculturist, 
complete, vrith title jiage and index. A^ce one dollar, stitched. 
Bound in cloth, $1 95. Persons paying twe JLeUme, may havs tho 
fint volume in neatly-bound cloth, and the second volume in nnn^ 
ben, as published. 8AXT0N dt MILES. 

CHAR€X>AL A CHBMICAL MANURES* 

The subscriber has 5 to 1000 bushels of fine Charcoal Screen- 
ings, which he offera for sale, at 19} cenU per barrel. He can also 
supply compound guano manure, and any of the other chemiool 
manuree, such as sulphate soda, sulphiUe of ammonia, Ac. Ho 
will give estimatee of cost of any oompoaition that faimers may 
require for experimenting, dtc, upon application, post paid. En- 
gaged in the chemical mannfaotures (or 80 ]reani past, he leolB 
confident of giTing satis&ction in the articles ordered. 

April 91. JOHN BARLING, 

Commeroisl Works, Jane 8t, between Washington and Will 
streeto. 



THB AMeRICAH AGRICUIiTURlST* 

Published Monthly, each number oontaining IS pagea, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Tea 
Cento ; three copies fbr Two Dollan ; eight oopiee for Five DoHars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains bnt One sheet, snb- 
Ject to newspaper poetage onlv, which \% om cent in the Stale, 
or within 100 milee ot ito publication, and sac and a h^f otals^ 
if over 100 milee, without the State. 

AnyBBTisBMBiiTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the eame proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

DjP Remit thremgk Poetmaetere, metheUm aOcme. 

Sditon of Newsp^wn noticing the numbers of this work mentll- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sen^taf 
such notice to this Ofllos. 

Volume 1 of Tbb Ambbigam Aobicvltubut, with taUo of 
contonto complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cletk, 
$1 95. It is a neat and tasteful book, and maksa a handsomo 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Socletiee ; to whichf 
when eeveral copiea are ordered, a libeial diaeonnt will bo made. | 

07 To peovent confnsioB, all letten merely ordering this wotk^ 
or endosina money ibr suhsoiptions, should be addieeeed to Saxtoa 
* Miles, 905 Broadway, noal-paid or franked by the Poetmastor. , 

Communications for pnirfication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all mioate letters, or thoee on business diseonneoted with tk» 
paper, ftooU ba aJdwEisd, M^^y, A. B. A]l«» 100 Bnadwayyj 
NtwYoik. 
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BETDBW OF TKE MARKET.— <X>MTKNTB. 



REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

rXICEfl CUKKENT DT HXW YORK, JWE 29, 1843. 



ASHES» Pots, per 100 Ibf. 

Pe«rU, do. 

BA.CON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 

In piokle do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BARK, QuereitroB per toa 

BARLE¥ per bosh. 

BEANS. While ^ do. 

BEEF, Mees per bbl. 

JPnme do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Roande, in pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. 

Sperm do. 

Stearic ...do. 

CITEESE ......... .do. 

CIDER BRANDY," Eaatern.V.* .*.*.'. ..per gal.' 

Western do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite «000 Ibe. 

Sidney and Pietoa per chal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern per bush. 

SoQtEera do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax do. 

FEATHERS ^ per lb. 

FLAX, American • do. 

FLAX SEED, roogh per 7 bush. 

clean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

Fancy do. 

Swithem. .• •... ..•••»«• .... • .per bbl. 

Richmond City Mills do. 

Rye do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

HAY per 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Soathem per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, dean per ton. 

American, water-rotted do. 

do dew-rotted .do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MEAL, Cora per bbl. 

Corn per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 

MUSTARD, Amerioan per lb. 

OATS, Northern per bnah. 

Soathem do. 

OIL} Linseed, American per gal. 

Castor do. 

Lard ..• ...... •••••■•■•.<vv*.« ....do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 lbs. 

PSAS, Field. ..per bash. 

FITCH ;,«.... per bbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, in bbls.. . • , t . .per cwt. 

PORE, Mess per bbl. 

Prima do. 

EICB per 100 lbs. 

ROSIN M- per bbl. 

RYB •«P^4 per bosh. 

SALT K... ;..per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE. Southam pex gal. 

SUOARi New Orieana per lb. 

SUMAC, American per ton 

Fallow perib. 

TAR per bbL 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE per bbl. 

WHEAT, Western per bosh. 

Sontnera •••*•.••••■.••.•■•.•••... do. 

WHISKEY, Amorieaa per gal. 

WOOL, Saxooy per lb. 

Merino «..•••••••••..... do. 

Half-blood... • do. 
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New York Cattle Market— June 36« 

At market, 900 beef Cattle, (750 from the sonth,) 85 Cows 
Calres, and 1250 Sheep and Lambs. 

PaiCBs. — Beef Cattle were venr dnll, and ourhigbest c|aAtalions 
obtained with diflicnlty, viz. : $5 f 5 a 6 25 for quuslities for retailisc^. 
350 unsold. 

Cows OMd Colee*.— Sales of 65 at $20 to $25 a $26. 

SKeep and Lamb».—All bat 50 taken at $1 50 to $3 75 for Sbeep, 
and $1 50 a 3 75 for Lambs. 

Remarks. AsKet continue to be in good request. Candles^ tbe 
stock of sperm is light, and they are held firm. Cotton^ the trsna- 
actionshave been comparatiTsly limited during the past month, and 
the dulness of the article in Europe, hasi made holders here submit 
to a decline of * to * cent since the arrival of the Columbia. Ex- 
poit since 1st September last, 1,903,607 bales; same time last 
year, 1.354,578 ; same time year before, 1,200,204. Flour in dull 
at quotations, and we think it has reached its highest price. Grasa. 
Of Wheat w« have only a light stock, and it is held nrm, with aa 
upward tendency; Rye has declined ; Oat* and Conif plenty and 
dnll. Hempt in little demand. We hear of a superior quality ci 
water-rotted, Irom the plantation of the Hon. Henrv Clay, of Ken* 
tucky, having been sold in the Philadelphia market at $190 per 
ton. MokuseMf dull. Naval Staree^ in fair request. Provmocu 
of all kinds rather flat, with the exception of Lard^ which is in 
good demand. We see nothing particularly worthy of remark in 
other articles, save that H^ooJ is brisk, and quite a probability of 
its advancing. The southweatem qualities are bringing a higher 
price than the northern, owing to their superior softness, which is 
attributed to climate alone. 

Southern Bu*ine*s has commenced in the city tolersbly brisk, 
and a reasonable trade from that quarter is anticipated for the com- 
ing season. 

Money can be had in any quantity on first rate paper, for 3 to 
4 percent, ner annum. On bond and mortgage, to 7 per f»Dt. 

Stock* ot the better kind are again on the advance, and in re- 
quest. 

Cvttftf.— Wheat is suffering some from smnt and the flv ; and, 
although there are partial failures in particular districts, the yield 
throughout the country promises to be a full average. The harvest 
is now over in most of Uie southern states, and it has come in 
well. Com is rapidly improving with our present fine weather. It 
is now getting somewhat dry, and a good rain would be acceptable. 

The Subscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for tbe purchase of stock, aeeds, agricultural implements, 
and books. He has been mnre or less engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in this city for ten yean, and has an extensive acquaintance 
and thorough knowledge of business in general. Cash or produce 
must invariably be in haURl, before the order CAn be executed. 

' A B. ALLEN, 805 Broadway. 
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noble Employment of Man. — Wathinsto*. 



NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1843. 



A. B. Allbn, Editor. 



S^uTaH It Miles, Publisher, 205 Broadway. 



EA.RLT-80WI4 WHEAT. 

In otir excursiooa in differeDt pacts of the aoaa- \ 
Uy the present Kasoa, we have invariably found 
tlwt those fields which were latest sown to wheat 
tost fall, have auffeied the moat from the fly and 
winter-bilL Now is this generally the case through- 
out difTeient sectjous of the country ? If so, it be- 
comes an imponaoi matter to sow eatly, and in- 
stead ff leaving it till the last of September, or the 
fore part of October, as is frequently done hen at 
the north, it should iarariably be got in as early as 
the first ten days of ijeplember. 

The only objection which we have heard to early 
lowing is, that it produces too rank a irrowth the 
following spring; but this is easily obviated by 
putOring it foi a week or two with sheep or young 
Mttl«, the last of April, ac early in May. 
ixn been infomied that pasturing wheat ii 
qiring on rich soils, not only mders it less likely 
to be struck with the nut, but it also thickens the 
erop, and operetea as a prerentire to the grain be> 
iag lodged. What stock is ttuned on to wheat 
fidds, great care should be taken to see' that the 
ground be sufficiently dry to prevent poaching, 
otherwise it might canse aeriona injory to the crop. 
Tlte adrantagaa ottmtlj wwiog now, if oar obaei>- 



vatitms prove correct as to the fly, would be very 
great; ibe disadTantnget we are yet to leant. 
Wheat being the principal money crop in Iaq;e 

MB of the northern and middle states, too ■ 
much attention can not be paid to an improved 
cultuie of this great staple prodncL We shall be 
much indebted to any of our readers who will favor 
us with ctoomunications on this impmtant tatjeet 

PINE- WOOL SHEEP. 
The article which appeared under this bead in 
our No. of last month, was written with such haste 
for the press, that one important item in esiimatiog 
the value that would accrue tc the country from 
adopting a superior breed of fine-wooUed sheep, 
was entirely forgottai. It was pencilled down in 
our notes, but was unfortunately overlooked in 
writing them oat at length. It was this: On the 
same food, the quantity of wool would be increased 
at least oae pound per head aimually in adopting 
an improved breed of fine-woolled sheep, so that 
ftom the eleven millions of shorn sheep in the Uni- 
ted States, 11,000,000 lbs. extra of wool would be 
obtained, which, reckoned at thirty cents per pound 
<nily (it is actually worth nearer forty cents per 
potmd even as low as wool now is in this naiket), 
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would increase the prodoctiTe wealth of the farm* 
en $3,300,000. Now add to this, as expressed hj 
vs page 98 last number, $2,227,000 for the improye- 
ment in quality, and we have an annual gain of 
$5,527,000 to the country from this source alone, 
which, according to our estimate, is more than 
doubling the value of the whole crop of wool now 
produced in tbe United States, we having set it 
down at present at $5,197,500. Adopt an improv- 
ed breed of sheep generally, and the value of the 
wool crop would then be $10,724,500. And this 
is but one among the many benefits proposed to 
the farmers by adopting an improved stock, and 
an improved system of husbandry. When will 
the agricultural community of this land become 
awake to the importance of a steady, systematic, 
and enlightened practical course in these matters ? 



OOIAMERCIAL NUKSER Y AND GARDEN OF 
MESSRS. PARSONS & Co. 



This extensive nursery and garden is situated 
within a short distance of the steamboat landing, 
in the town of Flushing, Long Island, and is a de- 
lightful two hours* sail from this city, up the East 
river, amid some of the most varied and picturesque 
scenery that can be found in the world. It viras 
commenced in the year 1837, and now covers an 
area of more than 30 acres, the soil of which is 
well adapted for the general objects of a nursery 
and garden. It occupies part of an estate of 
250 acres, inherited in a direct line from a mater- 
nal ancestor, Mr. John Bowne, one of the first set- 
tlers on Long Island, and who, in the year 1661, 
built the venerable mansion in which one of the 
proprietors now resides. In a country where so 
few antiquities exist as in ours, it is a great satis- 
fiM^tion to look at a fine old house, in excellent re- 
pair, with a date so antique upon it, and our pleas- 
ure was greatly enhanced by finding immediately 
in front of it, on the opposite side of the road, in a 
high state of preservation, a large, venerable oak, 
one of the two, under the grateful shade of which, 
the celebrated Creorge Fox, the founder of the so- 
ciety of Friends, first preached when he paid a 
visit to this country. This oak is several hundred 
years old, and the stump of its mate which broke 
down from decay a short time since, still remains 
by its side. 

And while upon this subject, we have a pleasing 
anecdote to recount of the preservation of these 
oaks. Some years since, the land where they 
ttood belonged to a veritable Groth, we mean by 
this a " tree extirpator,*' a genus homo, we regret 
to say, which abounds rather too plentifully in this 



country. Well, his taste was to cut down these 
superb old oaks, and sell them for timber. Upoo 
hearing this, the late Mr. Bowne, ancestor of the 
Messrs. P., to insure their preservation as long as 
time would allow it, purchased them of him, and 
the whole property around has now fallen into the 
hands of these young men, and the public may be 
assured that the remaining tree, will hereafter be 
guarded with all the care due to its venerable ap^ 
pearance and historical associations. 

The main road on the north side of the island, 
passes directly through the nursery and garden, 
giving the passer-by a full view of its great ex- 
tent and variety of tree, and shrub, and flower. 
On entering the grounds, the first thing which 
struck our attention, was the abundant room left 
for everything planted out, which we think is 
greatly in favor of the establishment ; as by this 
arrangement, the trees, especially those of the or- 
namental kind, can throw out thicker and more 
bushy tops, and the growth of all is more symmet- 
rical and even, and from our own experience we 
know them to be much hardier and healthier than 
under a closer cultivation. The great fault of nur- 
series usually is, that they lack space; and the 
plantings are consequently so tliick, that the trees 
become spindling, crooked, mossy, and stunted in 
their growth ; injuries which can never be wholly 
repaired, however well their cultivation may be 
attended to after transplanting. Trees, to attain 
perfection, must, like animals, grow steadily and 
evenly along; and it is by selecting the best varie- 
ties, giving them plenty of room, and paying all 
proper attention to their stock, that the Messrs. 
Parsons have in so short a time, gained a high rep- 
utation for the culture of choice, thrifty, and hanu* 
some trees. 

Another great improvement struck us in the 
management of this nursery, and that is, a regular 
map is made of the grounds, and a register is kept 
of all the planting ; the varieties of which gener- 
ally occupy distinct heads or rows, and thus the 
danger in filling orders, of substituting one kind 
of fruit or flower for another, which has heretofore 
given so much dissatisfaction, is well guarded 
against Our nurserymen can not be too careful in 
these matters; for it is a great disappointment, to 
say the least, after obtaining trees at a considera- 
ble expense, and waiting patiently a long time for 
their growth, to at length find the fi-uit just the 
reverse of what was wanted. 

On entering the gate on the south side of these 
ample grounds, we were first attracted by a square 
of evergreens, containing many varieties of pines 
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and firs, highly yalaed for their utility and beauty. 
Among these we noticed the Norway spruce, cedar 
of Lebanon, Irish yew, pinaster (stone pine), white 
pine, &c, &e. ; the Scotch fir also, and the larch, 
which have been so extensively and profitably 
planted on the immense estates of the Duke of 
Athol. The white spruce, a dwarf tree, we do 
not recollect to have seen before, and we greatly 
admired its fresh foliage and symmetrical shape. 

The shrub departnlent next drew our attention 
to its numerous and varied combinations of beauti- 
ful flowers and foliage. Of these we can scarcely 
give the names of even the most striking, and 
merely mention the shepherdia argentea, whose 
showy clusters of brilliant red berries are so much 
admired in their season; the cratasgus glabra, a 
shrub imported by the proprietors from England, 
which they have found to endure the winter if pro- 
tected from the sun, and which with its dark and 
glossy foliage promises to be a valuable acquisition 
to our stock of hardy evergreen shrubs. The 
Scotch broom (spartium scoparium), with its pro- 
fuse clusters of bright, yellow, locust-like flowers 
is exceedingly beautiful, and we regretted that we 
were not there during its most perfect period of 
blooming. 

The magnolias appeared very thriAy, and we 
noticed some fine specimens of the purpurea, con- 
spicua, soulangiana, glauca, tripetala,Thomsoniana, 
and others, whose names we do not recollect 
The seedlings of the glauca and tripetala looked 
thrifty, and a fine lot of the macrophylla were just 
showing their heads above ground. 

The herbaceous plants exhibited a pretty assort- 
ment of delicate and showy flowers. Among the 
vines we noticed a large variety of the clematis and 
the honeysuckle, and also a large number of newly 
imported ones, whose adaptation to this climate 
aas not yet been tested. 

The forest-trees we found numerous and varied, 
indeed, all that are of known utility, or which are 
desirable for ornament, and many with which we 
were entirely unacquainted. The pavia coccinea 
is a beautiful tree of the second class, with a dark, 
green, and glossy foliage, and very brilliant, bear- 
ing scarlet flowers, resembling those of the scarlet 
trumpet honeysuckle. The robinia viscosa is quite 
a pretty dwarf tree, with flowers similar to the 
yellow locust. Among the maples were some va- 
rieties entirely new, and very desirable for orna- 
ment. The stock of ailanthus and of white abele 
comprised some fine trees. We also thought the 
ash-leaved maple extremely pretty. Of the roses 
we can scarcely speak, there were so many. Suf- 



fice it to say, that they embraced all the well 
known varieties worth possessing, and a considerap 
ble number of others entirely new to us. They 
were growing thriftily, and promised a fine bloom. 

We next inspected the fruit department, where 
we found apple-trees 10 to 12 feet high, some very 
thrifty peaches, apricots, and nectarines. The 
cherries were remarkably fine ; some three years 
from the bud would measure nearly 12 feet in 
height. They comprise all the known kinds. The 
proprietors showed us the results of a new plan 
they have adopted in budding the peach on the 
plum stock. The peaches done in this manner 
appeared very thrifty, and in no way inferior to 
those of the same age on their own stocks. The 
inoculation had also taken quite as generally as on 
the peach stock. This method of buddiig po^ 
sesses a twofold advantage: the worm will not 
readily attack the stock or root of the plum, and 
the peaches are well known to bear much sooner* 
and to produce larger and finer fruit. The plums 
done on the same stock appeared remarkably welL 
We were also shown some thrifty apple-trees, 
which were grafted on the root during the winter 
before last We highly approve of this method of 
grafting, for we found them unusually large of their 
age, and of a very straight growth. The apples on 
paradise or dwarf stocks were also doing well. 

The strawberries comprised some twenty-$ve or 
thirty of the finest kinds. The currants, goosr* 
berries, raspberries, &c., &c, were choice and of 
suflicient variety. 

The proprietors are about enclosing with a 
hedge, a large piece of li|nd for a Pomological gar- 
den, to contain specimen fi'uit trees, which they 
have hitherto scattered about the farm. They 
intend in this to test fully the quality of any new 
fruit, and their adaptation to this climate. 

The house of Mr. S. B. Parsons is finely situated, 
and surrounded by a large levm of some six or 
eight acres sloping to the west ; affording an ex« 
tensive inland view on one side, and on the other 
a beautiful prospect of the bay and sound. With the 
palisadoes of the North river, and the highlands 
of New Jersey melting away in the distance. This 
lawn, with land adjacent if it may be needed, the 
proprietors are making arrangements to convert 
into an arboretum, and hope in a few years to have 
planted there every variety of hardy trees and 
shrubs which can be procured. They already {>o»> 
sess many rare kinds for this purpose, and among 
others, we were shown the Paulownia in;iperialis, 
the cedrus deodora, the quercns heterophylla, and 
other new varieties. Some new kinds of themsp 
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pie, beech, and elm, struck oiir faocj 
pleanng. It is intended to plant thi 
each species of trees in a group by themselves, in 
inch a manner as to exhibit the mast beaoiiful 
features of the landscape; and if ihey cany out 
. their present plan, we may Teasonably hope to see 
tbeii place become one of the most delightful and 
instruct)Te to the amateurs of trees, shrubs, and 
Sowers, that is to he found in the viciaity of New 
York; and those disposed to visit it will always 
find that aitentioQ from ihe proprietors, which wilt 
be sure to make their excursion agreeable. 

In addition lo the ground already devoted to the 
COmmeiciai garden aail nursery at Flushing, it can 
be increased any time that is necessary by taking 
in other parts of the farm ; and the proprietors 
being jyssessed of ample means, and constantly in 
the way (^importation from abroad, aad additions 
from our own country, they will be fonnd at the 
U^ of their profession, and prepared to fill orders 
lo any extent; and we do not know where they 
may be addressed with a greater certainty of get- 
ting the right thing, and of a first-rate quality. 
There are some other matters connected wiib this 
eaiablishmeat which we should like to ooiice ; but 
the length to which we have already gone in this 
inicle, forbids our doing so at present. The ex- 
cursion to Flushing was a deligbtfol one in the 
mtieme, and w became acquainted, while there, 
with several objects before unknown to us ; and 
it is our inteitioa occasionally to repeat it, for the 
purpose (^making ouiselTes as familiar as possi- 
ble with the treasures of the nursery and garden. 

ABfEntCAM AGRICULTURAL EXTORTS. 
Wb think that a bright day is beaming open 
America, for she is not only shimiing lead to those 
coontriei whence a few years since she imported 
it to a la^ amount, but she has now commenced 
carrying cottco to China, several ships having al- 
ready sailed for that port with full cargoes ; so that 
instead of being overwhelmed with the cotton pro- 
doction of the East Indies, as we somewhat feared 
we might be a year or two since, we are absolutely 
being these countries in their own exclusive mar- 
ket. The next thing that we shall expect to hear 
of is, that our ships are clearing from port with 
full freights of m>ol, lard-oil, and aater-rotted 
Jump. Welt, if oar &rmets and planters will Beat 
ftll the worid in amoant, perfection, and cheapness 
(f product, why we cm not help it ; and our advice 
is to go iliead, all right, keep moving. We think 
JohoDj goort itther the aaartesc fellow that it 



at present operating on this mundane sphere, and 
if be will only stop hb grumbling abont "hard 
times" he will now do well enoogh. If k* can 
not clear sufficient money from a farm at fiaatti- 
tion every three yeais to pay lor it, he seems to 
think it is very hard, and that be "ain't mahn^ 
notkin'." But wc gave him a blue pSI on iIub 
head to digest last month, and we will see how 
that tolerates before repeating the dose. 



In 



THE HOVEN IN CATTLE. 

recently with an inlelUgcnt 



fiirmer, we found him of opinioo, that the boore 
or hoven did not proceed from the generation of an 
ondne amount of gas in the stomach, but in cods^. 
qoence of the windpipe being stopped up by too 
large a mouthful of grass, which cattle in their 
greediness when Brst turned on to rank, green food, 
frequently endeavor. |o swallow. He says he has 
repeatedly seen them relieved almost instantane- 
ously by the use of the piobang, or by merely tv 
king a whip-sulk and mseriing it into the wind> 
pipe, and thus shore the wad of grass into the 
stomadt. 

THE KOHETSUCELE. 



(FiQ. 30.) 
This beauiifiil flower is so well known that it 
needs no description. We have found nineteen 
varieties cultivated in the gardens in this vicinity, 
and how many more exist we are unable to aay. 
It also grows wild the United States over, and is a 
great &vorite, as well it may be, with the ladiea 
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We wish it were ofiener transplanted to their yards 
and gardens. In remote settlements, where calti- 
Tated flowers are scarce, resort should always be 
made to the wild ones around. Transplanting and 
good cultivation frequently greatly improve them, 
aod under any circumstances, many which are 
iodigenous to our country, are superior to the ex- 
otics for which we pay high prices abroad, and in 
addition incur considerable risk aod expense in their 
tiansportatioa home. In cultivating wild flowers 
all this is saved, and a benefit in addition is confer- 
red upon the flora of America. Neatly white- 
washed, andsunoundedby native flowers, even the 
humble log-house becomes a pleasing feature in 
the landscape, and adds much to its {Mcturesque 
variety. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ADDRESSES. 

In the ensuing three months there will be sever- 
al hundred meetings of agricultural societies, and 
at each of these there will be one or more address- 
es. The persons usually sought to make these 
are professional men, who, however well-informed 
they may be upon general subjects and able speak- 
ers, have not usually possessed that practical 
knowledge of agriculture, which would enable 
them to speak more instructively to their auditcffs. 
The consequence is, that their addresses deal in 
generals, and we have discourses beginning with 
Adam, and running down through Hesiod, Virgil, 
GoogCy and Sinclair, to the most modem promi- 
nent agriculturist of whom the speaker may hap- 
pen to have any knowledge in our own country ; 
interlarded with something of the clap-trap 
about fanners being "the bone and sinew of 
the nation ; the foundation and superstructure of 
aodety,'* &c ; all of which they have heard so 
often repeated, that they at last very sensibly be- 
gin to consider it as something of a bore, and bor- 
dering upon what may be technically termed gam- 
num. 

Now instead of these declamatory generalsy we 
woold recommend the addresses to be made of 
practical particulars. 

There are a thousand subjects to talk about ; for 
example, irrigation and the formation of water- 
meadows; ditching and draining, especially 
swamps and fever and ague poods ; peat and muck 
nianure ; the best rotation of crops for the locality 
of the society; the best kinds of stock for the 
same, and iiow it may be improved ; the best va- 
rieties of poultry ; the best kinds of grain, vegeta- 
bles, grasses, fruits, trees, shrubbery, flowers, &c., 
kt. ; for there is scarcely a limit to the interesting 



and instructive subjects that might be mentioned. 
Another thing, we think the addresses generally 
quite too long ; they ought not to occupy over half 
an hour, unless there is something unusually inter- 
esting to discourse about, or some new discoveries 
to be made to the public 

TUSSAC AND ARUNDO GRASS. 

In answer to that part of Mr. McCaughan^s let* 
ter upon tussac grass, we give an extract from 
the despatches of Lieutenant Governor Moody of 
the Falkland islands, to Lord Stanley, one of the 
British ministry, just published in Part L, Vol. IV., 
of the Journal of the English Royal Agricultural 
Society. It is the Dactylis Cupitosot and we 
have written out to England to see if some of the 
seeds can be obtained. It will be seen that the 
report upon it emanates from a high quarter, and 
however promising it may read, we have no doubt 
of the truth of the description and great value of 
this grass; and could its cultivmtiott be introduced 
on to the waste lands of the southern seashore, it 
would prove a source of incalculable wealth, to 
that at present almost barren section of the coun- . 
try. And while upon this subject, we are delighl* 
ed to learn that our southem friends have begun to 
look about them, and experiment upon some of j 
their own natural products. Perhaps they may 
yet discover something, which, by a little cuitiv»* 
tion, will prove of as great value to them as the 
tussac grass. There are several of the namral 
grasses on the prairies, which the first settlers 
took great pains to plow up and kill, that are now 
found by experience to be inferior, as grazing fbod» 
to no cultivated grass whatever. 

The extract about the arundo grass {anmd0 

alopecurtu) ib from a report of Mr. Hooker of the 

Falkland islands, to Grovemor Moody 

There is another indigenous grass of inestimable 
value, which deserves the particular attention of 
evei^ person connected with grazing and sheep- 
farming even in England, but more especially Scot- 
land and Ireland. I allude to what is here called 
" Tussac" The tussac is a gigantic sedgv grasi^ 
of the genus Carex. I measured the len^ of the 
blades, and found them to average seven feet in 
length, and three quartan of an inch in width; 
some, in fiivorable situations, are longer, and if cul- 
tivated with care thev would probably flourish still 
more rigorously. The plants grow in bunches 
close together, and as many as 250 roots spring 
from one bunch. In old plants the decayed roots 
of successive shoots form a cushion of dry entang- 
led flbres, which raise the bunch from the ground. 
This cushion sometimes attains to a great size and 
height, so that a prson standing in a patch of old 
tussac may be qute sheltered and concealed. The 
cushion is dry aod inflammable; and where Ae 
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wild cattle and horses hare completely destroyed 
the plants by eating down to the very roots inciu- 
siye, these lumpy accumulations of decayed fibres 
are left encumbering the ground with a multitude 
of hummocks, easily removed, however, by fire. 

The grass growing in large tufts upon the high 
base of decayed roots resembles, at a distance, a 
diminutive grove of thickly-clustered palms ; and 
firom the dark green and luxuriant appearance giv- 
en to the smaller islands clothed wiih tussac, the 
lichness of tropical vegetation is forcibly recalled 
to the memory. 

All the other species of the genus Carex are de- 
scribed in botaniced works as coarse and rank, and 
by no means adapted for fodder, but it is very dif- 
ferent indeed witn this species. That it is sweet- 
flavored, tender, and most nourishing, is evident 
firom the avidity with which all animals feed, and 
the rapidity with which they fatten upon it — cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs alike. For about three or 
four inches tne roots are very agreeable to man, 
being crisp, and of a sweetish, nuttv flavor, very 
much resembling the heart of the pafm-tree in the 
West Indies, which is called the mountain cab- 
bage. 

There is an island close to the settlement, which 
is fringed with the tussac grass for a breadth of 
about 200 to 300 yards, the remaining portion be- 
ing wiry, coarse grass and moss on wet land. Lean 
cattle turned upon this island become &t in two or 
three months : and the miserable old horses that 
return firom the cattle-hunting expeditions dread- 
fully out of condition, soon pick up, and become 
quite fat upon the tussac which grows there. 

The two Americans who wandered upon West 
Falkland for 14 months, lived upon the root daily, 
and formed their huts of what I have termed the 
cushion, rolling one to the small doorway or open- 
inffwhen nifht came on. 

The long blades of the grass make but an indif- 
ferent thatch, as it is much too brittle to last when 
dry ; there are no fibres sufiiciently tough or coarse 
for this purpose. I may notice that cattle and 
horses will readUy eat dry tussac when they can 
not procure it fresh ; but an ample supply of it can 
always be obtained, as it is green and luxuriant all 
the year round. 

Tne bounty of Providence causes this extremely 
nutritious grass to grow most luxuriantly in the 
rank peat-bogs by the seashore, where any other, 
eten of the most inferior quality, could scarcely 
Hire. I may say that by fu the greater part of the 
coasts of these islands are fringed with it in many 
l^ces to the breadth of half a mile : all the small- 
er isbnds are completely covered with it It erows 
readily between cldts In the rocks, out of shingle 
and sand, close down to high-water mark ; but it 
is most luxuriant where there is a depth of wet 
peaty bog. Whether it will grow upon boggy 
land further than half a mile from the sea, can 
only be determined by experiment At the proper 
time I shall try it, and I entertain the most san- 
gOine hopes tnat it will succeed, though perhaps 
it may not grow so luxuriantly as by the seashore. 

If it should succeed upon inland bogs, such land 
eoold be made to yield as much nutriment for cat- 
tle as any other. 



I am informed that a similar species of aed^y 
grass is to be found in the straits of Magellan, the 
Auckland islands, and many other places in the 
southern hemisphere ; but, unlike its northern re- 
lations, the soutnem Carex appears everywhere to 
be tender, full of nutriment, and the favorite food 
with all cattle. 

Extract from a later Report, dated October 1, 
1842. — In my last report I noticed the extraordi- 
nary dryness of the atmosphere, produced chiefly 
by the constant winds of summer. During the 
past winter months of June, July, and August, the 
excess of dampness and moisture has been equally 
remarkable, unaccompanied, however, by rain,- Bmai 
comparatively with England, there was but little 
snow. The ice has been sufficiently thick to bear 
the weight of a man twice, for two or three days 
together; and the thermometer has occasionally 
been as low as twenty-five degrees, and once eigh* 
teen degrees during the night The wind has 
been by no means so strong or frequent as in suok- 
mer; and calm days, with sunshine, occurred very 
often— much more frequently than in England. 

Upon the whole, the winter, though considered 
in this place as very severe, would have been 
thought a mild one in England. The dryness of 
the atr is now again banning to be apparent, and 
a fine summer is anticipated; already the ther> 
mometer has risen as high as sixty-nine degrees. 
My present opinion, therefore, is that the wintos 
in the Falklands may be considered very mild, but 
moist, though not rainy, and with kttle wind. 
The moisture does not arise from rain or fog, but 
from the nature pf the ground (a light soil upon a 
tenacious subsoil), numerous springs and rivulets, 
and the absence of the evaporating winds of sum 
mer. 

The plant described as the tussac by Mr. Hook 
er, in the enclosure which I had the nonor c^ for- 
warding with my report, is of the genus Carex, and 
proves not to be the real tussac of the islands — 
which it very much resembles, and might easily 
deceive any person, the more so as it grows in the 
same situations, and is also eaten by the cattle. 
My friend Mr. Hooker has since ^ven very great 
attention to this useful and interestmg plant, which 
is a true grass, and in very much greater abundance 
than the other. As soon as I can collect some ripe 
seeds, I will also take the liberty of forwarding 
them; as perhaps your lordship may deem the 
grass worthy of a trial in England, both inhind, as 
on chat-moss, and on the seacoast. 

Some seeds of the tussac grass, sown in the gov- 
ernment garden, in good soil, difierent from that in 
which it grows naturally, and at a little distance 
firom the sea, have shot up, and are likely to prove 
that this valuable fodder lor cattle may be cultiva- 
ted in any soil ; but it evidently prefers mobtnre, 
and would probably require irrigation in a dry soil 
at any distance from the sea. 

During several loi^ rides into the country I al- 
ways, as I have be^re stated, found the tussac 
flourishing most vigorously on spots most exposed 
to the sea, and in soil unfit for anything elae to live 
in, .viz., the rankest peat-bog, black or red. It is 
singular to observe the beaten footpaths of the wild 
cattle and horses, as marked as a footpath acnw 
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at peaiDiala eovered niih this Ikrorite fodder ; 
aad amidst wbich it b almoat cntam to meet with 
tolitai; old buUs, or perluira & herd, or a troop of 
wild horaea just iioltiog off, u they scent it bom 
1 sreai diatence. 

To culiivaie the tusnc, I would recommeod that 
the seed be mwh in paichea, just below the surftce 
of the grouDd, and at dialances of about two feet 
apart, and afterwards weeded out, as it grows yery 
InxuriBDlly, and to the height of lii or seven feet. 
It should not he grazed, but reaped or cut in bun- 
dles. If cut, it quickly shoots np; but is injured 
by graang, particularly by pigs, who teai it up to 
fki ai the sweet nutty root I do not know bow 
It would be relished as hay; but cattle will eat 
the dry thatch off ibe roof of a house in winter. 
Their rondiMM (at this food is so great, that they 
will iceni it at a great distance, and use eveiy en- 
desTor to get at it Some bundles wliich were 
■tacked io the j'ard at the back of the goTeroment- 
housc were quickly found out, and the cattle from 
the Tillage niade repeated endearora erery night 



TO get at them, giving much trouble to the sentif 
on duly to drive ihem away. 

Arundo Gran — ExtraU from a Rtport of Mr. 
Hooter, Sth Stplembtr, 1843. — Another giasa, how* 
, far more abundant, and univeTaaUy distribn- 
iver the whole country, scarcely yields in iti 
iiious qualities to the tusKC ; I mean tha 
Arundo Alopecurus, which covers every peat-bog 
with a dense and rich clothing of green id summer, 
and a pale yellow good hay la the winter season. 
This hay, though formed by nature without being 
mown and dried, keeps those cattle which have 
not access to the former grass in excellent condi* 
lion— as the beef which out parties, fw the four 
winter months, supplied the ships with, can 
abundautly testify. No bog, however rank, seemi 
too bad for this plant to luxuriate in ; and, as wa 
remarked during oui survey of Port William, al- 
though the soil on ihequartz districts was very un- 
prol ific in many good grasaea which Bovriab on th« 
clay-dale, and graeraOy spiking, of the wont d^ 
scnption, still the AnmdQ did not appaar to fed 
the change ; nor did the cattle fail to eat dowa 
large tracts of such pasturage. 



THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

The Arabiln is acknowledged to be the 
foandatioD of all improvement in the breed 
of horses, either bred pure by himself in 
ocber cotintries, as for example, the English 
thorough-bred, or by crosses, as is shown by 
(he stocks of different nations. He is re- 
markable for his beauty, docility, courage, 
speed, and endunuce. He has been known 
to gu 120 miles with hardly a respite] nu 
400 miles in the space of four consecutive 
daya , 622 miles ia six days, and after re- 
maining three days to rest, returning the 
same distance in five days. 

They inhabit the same tents with their masters, 
lying down while the children gambol npoo 
them, and in fact are regarded like our household 
dogs aa almost a part of the &mily ; and it is this 
kind treatment undoubtedly, that makes Ihem so 
affectionate and docile in return. The strictest 
■ttentioo ia paid to their pedigree and selections in 
breeding, and hence tbeir coulinuing from genera- 
tim to generaticn without deterioration. The 
first we recollect of in oor reading, as having been 
imported into England, was during the reign of 
Richard CtBur de Lion, in the 12th century, when 
lie relnnied from the cnuades in Palestine. The 
Int birodaeed into America, we believe was dmv 
bg the revolutionary war. Several raloable im- 
portatiooa have since bean made, particularly by 
Commodore Elliott General Eaton brought home 
> few when he returned from Tripoli. Thoae aent 
ben aboot twdra yean dnea, 1^ our t*argt »t 



Constantinople, were a pretty lot. We recollect 
seung them when first landed in this dty. Staio 
boul was our favorite among them. It is gener> 
ally supposed now, that the Arabian eaa no loogai 
improve our own oc the English stock of hone^ 
and we are rather inclined to this opinico. 

SHOW ATTP FAIR OF THE ASIfiaiCAN IN BTITOTK. 
We would call especial attention to the nxtaenth 
annual Show and Fair of the American Institute, 
to be held in this city. It commences on the 9llt 
of October, and will continne foi at leut cue week. 
It promises to be the largaat, most varied, and tiU 
tractive, d any yet held by this highly usefiil and 
National Society ; and what will add greatly to ita 
interest this year, is the meeting al the same tima 
c^ the Silk Catvention, and the Conrentiaa of 
breeders. These two last will be very impcvtant 
mMtinga, and wa mm tltat ikey will be fhHy at- 
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tended from all parts of the United States. See 
Circular of the American Institute, and Convention 
of Breeders in this number. 

The Readin^Room of the Institute is now open 
to visitors, and will prove a most agreeable and in- 
structive lounge for all interested in agriculture, and 
mechanics. It is 40 feet square, and in addition to 
an extensive library, has numerous files of agricul- 
tural and scientific periodicals, open to all who de- 
sire an admission. It is pleasing to see the great 
and rapidly increasing attention among all classes 
to the subject of agriculture ; it is beginning to be 
considered a science worthy the study of the most 
enlightened and profoimd. 

IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC STOCK. 

Under this head we find in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor for last month, a long and elaborate article, 
parts of which recommend a course of breeding so 
directly opposite to all true principles of which we 
have ever read, or heard, or seen practised, by 
anything like what we should consider authority 
in this matter, that we can not pass it over in si- 
lence ; for if acted upon, it would totally destroy> 
ixk a single generation, every choice breed of ani- 
mals that we now possess, and which it has cost 
this and other countries, so much time, labor, and 
money, to bring to their present state of perfection. 
The Cultivator says, page 107, July No. : — 

" But it may be doubted by some, whether any 
improvement on the nest of the present high bred 




lower m the scale 1'* We answer yes, and hope to 
skew there is nothing chimerical in the plan. For 
illustration, we will again recur to the Snort-Horns, 
as uaquflstioDably at the head of the improved 
breeds. Breeders have enumerated a great num- 
ber of points as going to make a perfect animal ; 
to make one ab^Iutely perfect, we will suppose 
that 30 enumerated qualifications are requisite; 
that the Short-Horns, as approaching the nearest to 
this standard, possess 20 of the desired qualities ; 
and the other varieties or breeds in a descending 
ratio down to our native stock, which may he put 
as possessing but 5 of these requisites.' The 
qnestioa is, can an animal possessing 20 good 
rants be improved by one possessing only 10 or 5 ? 
We answer ves, if the one possessing 20 is defici- 
ent in anv ot the points possessed by the lowest, or 
by 6. 30 may be deficient in hardihood or the 
jKiwer of enduing our seasons ; in milking proper- 
ties ; adaptation to labor ; qualitv of flesh ; or some 
other point or points possessed in a remarkable 
d^ree by 5 ; and this deficiency remedied by a 
skuibl irim with fi, which shaU enmA and fii 
the valoable point on 20, would make it 21, or fur- 
Jfugik a deoideo advance towards animal perfecttoo.*' 

Nov the ideaoC improving an animal that has 



twenty good points, with one that has only five, 
we can not characterise by milder terms than say- 
ing, is as gross and perfect a piece of absurdity aa 
we ever heard. The Cultivator seems tosnppoee, 
that man has the same plastic power over the ani- 
mal creation, that the sculptor has over his clay 
model, and that wherever there is a deficiency in 
his subject, he has only to supply it with addition- 
al mortar, which he takes up from his heap at 
pleasure, or where there is an excess to simply 
pare it away I Now the only true principle of im« 
provement in breeding which we ever heard tji, is 
this : If an animal be deficient in any one point or 
more, it must be crossed by another animal eqttal 
to it in all its good points, and superior to it in its 
deficient ones ; and then the chance barely is, that 
one half the produce may be equal to the superior 
animal thus used in the cross, and the other half 
not inferior to the poorest. But if an animal of 
twenty good points be crossed with one of only five, 
no experienced person would expect that the pro- 
duce would possess over ten or twelve good points 
at most ; and it would be a sort of minacle, if a sin- 
gle one of the produce had twenty-one good points 
infused into it. When animals are crossed, it is a 
law of nature that the blood mingles — ^it does not 
go in lumps. We must consequently take the bad 
with the good, and the extra hazard of detericMa- 
tion, to which all breeds are constantly subject. 
We know that now and then, though very rarely, 
for example, breeding a superior Short-Horn buU to 
a native cow, and that produce, if a female, to the 
same bull again, that the third geneiatioQ, the 
three quarter-bred animal, will sometimes be a 
very good one— to all appearance, nearly as good «i 
the thorough-bred bull ; but the produce of that 
three fourths-bred can not be depended uponfoi 
equal and exact breeding. We have seen cows 
that had only one two htmdred and fiifty-sixth part 
of native blood in them, (and very fine animals 
they were too, individually), bred to a choice boll, 
throw a calf occasionally very inferior, more resem- 
bling the dung^hill than the thorough-bred. 

We suppose upon this jmndple, that to improve 
the Spanish fine-wooUed sheep in hardiness 
(though we contend that the old fashioned Meri- 
nos were as hardy as anything that stands on fiNir 
legs), the Cultivator would take a cross upon the 
old native, oi other ooarse-wooUed breeds, thinking 
it could do BO at will, without deteriorating the fine 
wool of the Spaniard. If so, let it look to Lord 
Western's experiments on this matter to be con- 
vinced d* the ill socoess of such underlakings. 
Again, to give n2e and atrangth to the noer, it 
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would take a cross wiih the cart-horse, the most 
contempiible mongrels upon which we ever looked. 
We should be very glad lo know where such ani- 
mals would be placed after a thorough training, 
and a fast turn of a few miles on the course. We 
do not mean any unfairness in our argument by 
taking the cross of two different kinds for an illus- 
tration, but to place the subject in a stronger point 
of view, the ass is longer-lived thau the horse ; now 
suppose we wish to increase the age of the latter, 
why then we should breed them together, expect- 
ing that we should get, to a moral certainty, this 
6ne good point in addition in the produce, without 
any deteriorating quality of the ass. But does the 
mule show this perfection ? And if it could be 
bred to the horse again, and its produce on till 
finally a thousandth part of the blood of the ass 
anly appeared in the progeny, would not the 
shadow of its long ears still be seen, and the £l1- 
•etto of lis unearthly bray occasionally be heard ? 
How is it with the cross of the Caucassian and 
Negro races ? Divine authority has asked, <* Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ?•' 

Yet enough, for it would seem that the Cultiva- 
tor is not a convert even to its own bold assertions, 
for further on it says: '*But there must be no 
breeding doumward; every cross must be upward 
both in blood and desired qualities/' 

There are some other positions that the Culti- 
vator takes in this article, which are denied. For 
example : *' It is rare iodeed, perhaps never, that 
any single point is found in the highest degree of 
excellence, except at the expense of some other 
point." We doubt from the sentences which im- 



Cultivator understands what it is talking about. 

We have not usually found, in our experience, 
'^the deepest and best milkers of the herd the 
most raw-boned, not to say the worst-looking of 
the whole," but quite the contrary in well-bred 
Short-Horns. Did the Earl of Leicester improve 
the good milking qualities of the Devons at the 
expense of their fineness of points ? Were the 
Ayrshires so improved ? And are they attempt- 
ing the same with the Herefords ? 

It is denied that Charles and Robert Colling were 
the Qriginatora of the Short-Homs ; on th^ contrary, 
aoy reasonable amount of evidence can be pro- 
teed in England, to prove that Charles Colling 
repeatedly said, he never bred anything equal to 
the Short-Horn cow, which he purchased of the 
tgeat of the Duke of Northumberland. Where is the 
Cultivator's authority for its assertion ? We sup- 



pose we shall be told of Countess that add for 400 
guineas — the Gralloway cross, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, we shall be glad to have our memo- 
ries refreshed with the story, and when it is re- 
peated in full, we shall see how much it will avail 
the Cultivator. 

Did '' Berry and Coates co-qperate most ^ectih 
ally in forwarding the improvement commenced 
by them," [the Collings] ? This assertion is really 
too rich, and we would fidn ask for the authoriqf 
on which it is made. The Cultivator adds, that 
the reputation of being good milkers, ** does not be^^ 
long to the improved breed." Short-Horns, we 
suppose it means. If it does not, we should be 
very glad to know then to what breed of cows it does 
belong. But this we opine would depend very 
much how they had been '' improved." If by i^ 
cross with a scrub of 5 points, on a Short-Ham 
of 20 points, why then we have nothing more to 
say. We knock under to all such ** improvements** ' 

The public will hereafter look to the Coltivatot 
for a new era in cattle-breeding, and they may 
hope, some half century hence, by its new code of 
rules of <* improvement," to get a decent milker oK 
two ! If the Short-Horn breeders put up with suck 
gross calumnies upon their stock, why then we are 
greatly mistaken in their spirit, and t])e sooner 
their herds are driven back to the place from whicJi 
they came, the better. We did really believe that 
some few examples had been given on this poin^ 
and that they had invariably offered to meet the 
breedera of native, or any other stock to milk with 
them— cow for cow, or herd for herd, however 
small or large the numben might be. But since 
the Cultivator asserts the contrary, why we sup- 



mediately follow ibis just quoted, whether the pose we must &in believe it But here we havfi 



another question to ask. Is the Cultivator sure 
that the cows mentioned in its May Na, by Ms» 
Heslip, as giving so great a product of butter and 
cheese, are pure natives? We know that Short* 
Horn bulls have been taken into Trumbull county^ 
Ohio, and it is our firm belief that many of the am* 
mals there are grade Durhams in some way. We 
shall Uike the trouble, if possible, to get at the. 
facts in this case. But native or not, we think 
that the breeders of thcwough-bred ShortrHomt. 
will have no fear of matching their aBin^Ll8 againai 
them in the production of butter and cheese, gnst , 
and hay fed, or kept in any other manner it plena*' 
es. For twenty-five cows to produce 13,715 Ibs^ 
of cheese, and 309 lbs. of butter, 648 lbs. each of 
the former, and 12 lbs. of the latter, we do not 
think so very extraordinary. We have heard of ». 
cow making 21 lbs. of butter per week, and it was 
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thought, with how much reason we do not know, 
that she might make 500 lbs. in the course of a 
year. What amount of cheese this would be 
equiTalent to, we could not say, as this would de- 
pend a good deal upon the amount of caseine in the 
milk. 

There are some other assertions in this article 
of the Cultivator, also a few paragraphs which 
hare appeared from time to time in its pages, 
upon which we would like to offer a few comments, 
Imt our space forbids. We shall probably recur to 
them hereafter, as it seems to have an especial 
fondness for communications of this nature. 



NKW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

Thb monthly meettog of the New York Farm- 
ers' Club took place, according to appointment, at 
the Pacific Hotel, in Greenwich street, on the 18th 
July. Gkneral Johnson, of Brooklyn, took the chair, 
and a numerous body of fiirmers were present on 
the occasion, and a rery interesting and instructive 
meeting was the result. Large bouquets of flow- 
ers were brought in by different members to adora 
the room, but we saw neither fruits nor vegetables. 
We hope each member will feel himself bound to 
•enpply this omission at the next monthly meeting. 

Mr. £.«Robert8, of Michigan, read an able and 
eminently practical paper on the agriculture of his 
Mate. A general discussion then took place, which 
was foUowed up by some verbal statements on the 
production of manure by Mr. Seely of Staten Isl- 
and. These were considered so valuable, that Mr. 
Seely was requested to write them out for the 
Iwnefit of the club, which he has cheerfully en- 
gaged to da An elaborate Report of a Conven- 
tion of Silk-growers, held at Northampton Massa- 
diusetts, September last was then presented. By 
this report ic appears the silk business is rapidly 
ibereasing throughout the Union. 

Mr. Henry Steele, of New Jersey, presented a 
leaf from an Isabella grape-vine raised by him, and 
gave a description of the same. The vine is five 
^ears old, and for growth of wood, foliage, and 
fruit, surpasses everything of the kind we have 
•sen. The leaf measured from the point to the 
•lem thirteen inches, and in width it measured 
much more. On the vine is a number of vigorous 
shoots measuring from ten to fourteen feet in 
length, and three eights of an inch in diameter, 
with fruit to correspond. He has taken " Hoards 
Treatise en the Vine'' as his guide, which he be- 
lieves contains the true method of cultivating the 
gkape to perfection. He will be pleased to show 



his vines to any who may have a desire to 
them. He believes the same rules laid down m 
Hoar for the treatment of die vine, will apfdy 
equally well to the raspberry, which he has found 
greatly mismanaged in this section of the country. 

Hon. Henry Meigs read a letter recommending 
the introduction of the Wapato (a species of pota- 
to) for cultivation, which it was thought might be 
rendered fiir more valuable than our common po- 
tata It is found at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and is much used there by the Indiatts as aa 
article of food. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens of Long Island read a com- 
mtmication on the cultivation of the strawberry, 
which elicited much attention. We shall publish 
this paper in our next, and the comments of mem- 
bers upon it at the time. 

Mr. D. J. Browne, who has spent much time ia 
studying the nature and disease of the trees of 
America, gave an opinion as to that which has so 
greatly aflUcted the ^camore for the two past 
years. He said it was bis belief, that the disease 
in the sycamore had been caused by a sudden sus- 
pension or congelation of the sap by cold and frost 
early in spring, after it had ascended to the ex- 
tremity of its branches. He spoke at some length, 
and as a further corroboration of his opinion, he read 
a paper on the destruction of the ^camores in 
Qreat Britain in 1809 ; but as a committee is ai^ 
pointed to investigate the subject, we shall defer 
publishing this till we get their report. 

Dr. A. Jones exhibited an ingenious machine of 
his own inventionfor watering streets, and irrigating 
meadows and gardens, either by hand or horse- 
power. We were much pleased with it, and tin 
tend giving an engraving of it hereafter, with a 
description. It would be an invaluable instnh- 
ment for the gardener, and can be seen any time 
at the American Institute. 

Several committees were appointed to report on 
different subjects, and the club adjoomed at 5 
o*clock, P. M., after a very pleasant and profiuble 
meeting. 

A delegation of five of the members of the dab 
was appointed to visit the Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Boston, to be held in September. 
A social and beneficial intercourse will thus be es- 
tablished between the agriculturists of tbese two 
sections of the coimtry. 

The next club meeting will be held at IS o^cloek 
on the I5th August, at the Pacific Hotel, Green- 
wich street Strangers in the city, and the &rm. 
ers and h<NrticulturistB of this vicinity are invited to 
attend. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

Sixteenth Annual Fair. — ^The great Annual 
Fair of this Institute, and exhibition of specimens 
of the productions of labor, art, and genius of our 
country, will open at Niblo's Grarden, in the City 
of New York, on Taesday, the 10th day of October 
next, at 9 o'clock A. M. Friday and Saturday pre- 
vious, are assigned for the reception of articles 
generail3r, whether for exhibition merely, or in 
competition for premium ; and Monday, the 9th of 
October, for arranging the articles brought to the 
Fair. Exhibitors, whether for competition or not, 
desirous of favorable locations for their contribu- 
tions, should bring them the first receiving day, or 
early on the secoim, as it will enable the managers 
to perfect the general arrangement of the articles 
in season for opening the Fair to the public. Spe- 
cial days and times will be allotted tor cattle and 
other stock, and Cor certain articles, such as flow> 
ers, &C., designed for the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural rooms. Future circulars will furnish ad- 
ditional particulars. 

Farmers, gardeners, manufacturers, mechanics, 
artisans, and friends of improvement generally 
throughout our Republic, are invited to second the 
efforts of the Institute with their wonted American 
spirit, which, for fifteen years past, has made its 
anniversaries the pride oTour country, and impart- 
ed to them that national character, which the 
legislature, in the formation of its charter, contem- 
plated. Gold and silver medals, diplomas, and 
other valuable bestowmeuts, will be conferred as 
rewards for skill and mdustry, under the sanction 
of competent and disinterested judges ; and all the 
preparations and accommodations for both exhibit- 
ers and visitors, will be provided with the same 
liberality as on former celebrations. 

The whole receipts of the Institute have ever 
been deemed as so much placed in trust to be dis- 
pensed for the promotion of American industry and 
improvements ; and they have always been faith- 
fully disbursed. This Institute, acting in the place 
of a County Agricultural Society, under a general 
law of the state, feels that the farming interest 
have hi^h and continued claims for special regard. 
Li addition to the exhibition of cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, &e., efforts will be made to obtain a very 
fidl display of all the varieties of poultry. A plow- 
ing match will also be held in this vicinitv. 

The productions of the &ctory and the work- 
shop, of the loom, the forge, and all the varieties 
of handicraft machinery, with new and useful in- 
ventions, will have places reserved for them. 
Steam power, for givinj^ motion to machinery, and 
instruments for measunng the power required for 
various purposes, will be provided. Exhibiters 
ihould bear in mind that their specimens will be 
■pread before more than two hundred thousand 
I^ple, and be noticed in newspapers and publica- 
tens that go into all parts of the world. A num- 
ber of appropriate and eloouent addresses, beside 
the Anniversary, will be delivered in the large sa- 
ttOQ, and at the CatdeShow, Plowing Match, SUk 
ConventioQ, ftc 

premiams will be bestowed oq the exhi- 



bition of the greatest variety of valuable household 
manufactures. A conspicuous place will be reserv- 
ed for the beautiful displays of^the productions of 
female hands, which for fineen years have delight- 
ed those immense throngs that have crowded our 
halls and saloons. ExUraordinary efforts will be 
made to procure a full display d American silk. 
The statistical returns of increasing quantities the 
last few years, bring us inevitably to the conclusion* 
that this precious commodity is "destined soon to 
rank with cotton and wool, in its importance as an 
American staple. For the purpose of acporatelf 
ascertaining tne present condition and future pros- 
pects of this branch of domestic industjry, a Silk 
C<mvention will be held in the City of New York> 
some time during the Sixteenth Fair. Every silk 
culturist and manufacturer in the Union is invited 
to bring their best specimens, with all the correct 
data at their command ; from which a report wiU 
be compiled and distributed through the country, 
that will, we trust, for ever settle the question m 
favor of the cultivation of silk in the Umted Statesl 
We call upon all silk culturists and manufacturers 
to aid in this laudable object The cr^ is from all 
quarters loud and odea repeated ; " Give us a new 
staple to diversif]^ labor, and new emplcmnent for 
that which machinery has displaced, ana consuni!- 
mate our practical national inaependence.*' 

In the growth of silk we have an article mofvi^ 
dentially adapted to all our varied soils and lati* 
tudes, well calculated to counteract sectional self- 
ishness, and to produce a harmonious moral inflow 
ence ; and the vent for it in the markets of the 
world vrill exceed our ability to produce for centu* 
ries to come. Let us, if the silk culture and man^ 
ufacture are feasible, and can be made to remuner* 
ate, advance at once to the point reouired. And 
how can this be better ascertained, than by a col- 
lection of facts by means of the coining exhibitioa 
and convention ? i 

We invoke the aid of those far reaching, pene- 
trating, disinterested minds, with true American 
hearts warm in their coimtry's wel&re, who can 
appreciate the benefits of associations like the 
American Institute, employing its whole means to 
invigorate industry, quicken invention, and impart 
activit]^ and fire to genius, spreading its peaceful, 
genial influences far and wide, to make man better^ 
and multiply and diversify his comforts. Every 
village, district, and neighborhood, and almost 
every family, shoidd furnish some ciDutribation, and* 
be themselves welcome participators in this greet 
annual national jubilee. i 

New York, July ith, 1843. • 

James Tallmadge, President^ ^ 

Adoniram Chandleb, 1 

William Inous, J Vim Presets 

Shepherd Enafp, ) 

Edward T. Backhouse, Treasurer, 

GuRDON J. Leeds, Rec Secretary, 

T. B. Waxeman, Cor^Secretary, ) 

P. S. Editors of ne^4Np®'" ^ ^^^ periodi- 
cals will confer a favor on a large portion of their 
readers, and oblige the American Institute, by one 
or more insertions of the foregoing address. 

Communications should be addressed to tlie 
Conrespoading Secretary. 



Trustees 
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Manufacturb of Baooimo. — ^The Louisville 
Jonnial states that 14,000 tons of hemp were pro- 
duced in Kentucky the past year. From this it 
lequired 8,500 tons to supply her factories, which 
manufactured 6,500,000 yards of hagging, and 
7,000,000 lbs, of baie-rope ; sufl&nent to rope and 
coyer 1,100,000 bales of cotton. This leaves Ken- 
tucky 5,500 tons of hemp for exportation, which, 
if properly water-rotted and transported to this 
city, would bring $200 per ton. 

Great Weight of Swine. — The same paper 
(ives an account of rather an extraordinary gain in 
a lot of seven pigs in Union county, Kentucky. 
The oldest, when slaughtered, was 1 year, 23 days 
dd, the youngest, only 11 months; and they had 
gained respectively, in 320 days, 467,41 4 1-2, 4151-2, 
400 1-2, 405 1-2, 396, and 357 1-2 lbs. One of the 
pies weighed 98 1-2 lbs. at 3 months old. 
< We understand that they were crosses of the 
Irish Grazier and Berkshire with the common hog 
cf the country. We wish we could have seen 
added the quantity of food consumed bv these pigs, 
its value on the farm, and the value of the pork it 
made. 

Itch in Swine. — ^The Farmers' Journal states 
that this may be immediately cured by rubbing 
the animals affected with a mixture in equal parts 
cf brimstone and laid. 

Anoora Prar« — ^Mr. Kenrick, in the Magazine 
cf Horticulture, says that he has no doubt of the 
Hieat weight of this pear in France as stated there. 
Marly five pounds. It is originally from the vicini- 
fjT of Constantinople and is an excellent winter va^- 
nety. 

Bologna Hbhp. — The Dollar Farmer informs us 
that this hemp is cultivated to considerable extent 
In Kentucky. It possesses the advantage of being 
ibore easily bfoken than common hemp, is of a 
white color, and finer, and stronger. 

Manubb fboh Shell-Fish. — A writer in the Bos- 
ton Cultivator recommends muscles, which are to 
ie found in large quantities on our coast, to be used 
•9 manure. He says some years' practise confirms 
kim in their use as valuable fertilizers. No doubt 
^it. Clams, oysters, fish, or any marine produc- 
fjuA are equally valuable. The prooer way for 
using is to throw in the heap in the &u, and cover 
with a light layer of peat or turf, so as to absorb 
the decayin£[ fish, but not so thick as to prevent 
tike action of frost The whole mass will be found 
finely pulverized in spring, and can be mixed with 
ttmpost, or spread like ashes. The shells afford 
Eme, and the fish a valuable gelatinous substance 
d great efficiency in vegetation. 

Incrbasdio tbb MiLk ft Cows.— Oentle treat- 
isent and rapid and dose milking, will tend to the 
greatest development of the milk in cows, and the 
contrary praetiees will have the effect of materially 
Inducing the quantity. 



Cube for Cut-Worm. — Mr. Newton at Pennsyl- 
vania says a mixture of one part of salt to four of 
pUister, applied on the hill, not in contact with the 
com^ will kill the cut-worm. The most effectual 
remedy, however, is to dig tbem up whenever their 
ravages are apparent, and kill them. 

The Southern Cultivator sives another remedy 
Take of China berries, boil them until a strong de- 
coction is made ; pour one gill at the root of each 
plant, and the worm will leave immediately. I 
have tried the remedy many years. It has nerer 
failed. 



Ibcprovbnent in Early Vegetation. — ^It has 
been suggested that early gathered seed produce 
early maturity in successive crops ; that potatoes, 
com, and some other products will mature in suo- 
cessive years at the same time the seed was har- 
vested, although they may not, when gathered^ 
have been fully ripened. Can anv of our readers 
confirm the proof of this principle f 

To Remove the Flavor op Turneps, Wild 
Onions, and Leeks. — ^Pot into a pail nearly foil of 
new milk, one or two pints of boiling wata. 



New Variett of Wheat. — C. Kloss of Union, 
Pennsylvania, has raised a superior kind of wheat 
trom" the blue stem." Last year 1,000 bushels 
were raised in that county, and although all other 
wheat was affected with rust and smut, this en- 
tirely escaped. It weighs 65 lbs. per bushel. 



Dirbctorteor Shows and Fairs. — We shall 
give next month under this head, a comdiete Di- 
rectory for all the Shows and Fairs to be held the 
ensuing year in the United States and Canada, and 
shall be obliged to our friends if they will forward 
us papers containing the time of meeting of the 
difierent societies. The Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Hampden Agricultural Society holds its meeting at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 18th and 19th 
of October. The Philadelphia Agriculmral Socie- 
ty will be held at Philadelphia on the 4th and 5th 
of October. These societies are to Massachusetts 
and Peimsylvania nearly what our Slate Show and 
Fair are to New York. The premiums are nu- 
merous and liberal, and the meetings will be par- 
ticularly well worth attending. 

DC^ We are again compelled to defer several 
editorials which £ive been written out some time. 
We especially regret being obliged to do so of ex- 
cursions made in New Jersey, on Staten Island, 
Long Island, up the Hudson, and in Connecticut. 
We shall commence these next month to a cer- 
tainty. 

IC^ We can only say to any who have not re- 
ceived their paper, that the &nlt is not with this 
office. Our Nos. are carefully and promptly mail- 
ed as fast as issued. We however like to hear off 
all deficiencies, and will make them good. 



viw rAxaroB op whbat. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

For the Ameriam AgriaiUttritt. 
NEW VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 

An intelligent, close, and accurate attention to 
the crops in the field, would enable our farmers to 
introduce many new and valuable yarieties of grain 
into general use. It is a perfectly well-settled fact 
in botany, that many of the products which are the 
objects of careful cultifation on our farms, have 
been so much improv<ed from th»r natural condi- 
tion, as to bear but the slightest resemblance to 
the originaL Our immense drum-head cabbage, 
and all the other varieties, have sprung fronk an 
inconsiderable weed, the colewort (brassicm 0lera- 
cea), hardly as large as one's hand ; and the whole 
circle of varieties of our apples, from the tiny, )ret 
delicate flyer and lady apple, to the golden pippin, 
and pound royal, derive their parentage from the 
aour, hard, oiminutive crab, which is but little 
larger than a green persimmon, and almost as 
acnd. 

Nearly ail the artbles w€ raise, have been im- 
proved from their natural condition in the quantity 
and quality of their growth, and many of them so 
much, as to bear hut the slightest resemblance to 
their uncultivated ancestry. Indeed, some of the 
most common and necessary of our products have 
been so long under an artificial management, that 
w« do not even know the source whence they have 
been derived. Among these, wheat is one of the 
most importanL It has been the object of cultiva- 
tion at least as far back as some of the earliest 
records of sacred and profane history extend, and 
as the specimens of our cultivated varieties are no- 
where found in a wild state, it is obvious, that its 
original is among the hitherto undiscovered seeds 
cf nature. Without intending to provoke, or under 
any circumstances, to be led into controversy on 
the subject, I would suggest that its true and ulti- 
tnate original is ckess, I have scarcely glanced at 
the chess controversy that has raged so furiously 
for some years past, and have no personal experi- 
ence in the matter; but the fact, which rests on 
some of the most unexceptionable testimony, that 
the same rsoi kas produced stalks both of wheat and 
chess ; nay further, thai the same stalk has produ- 
ced heads of wheat and chess at the same time, 
would seem to settle '.he raiatter, if further evidence 
were wanting, in addition to the mass of proof, that 
chess has, in numerous instances, been produced 
from wheat sown, when from its being thrown out 
by frost, or partially destroyed from other causes, 
its usual supply of nourishment has been withheld. 
That chess should produce chess, is a most natural 
conclusion if the above suggestion be admitted ; 
for when once thrown back to its original, we must 
infer from every botanical principle, that years of 
the closest attention, and most careful cultivation, 
would be required to bring it back to its present 
perfect form and character. 
I - But my only purpose at the present moment, is 
to urse tne more eeneral observance of what has 
long been practised by the most skilful agricultur- 
ists. Numerous instances are given of the produc- 
tion of new varieties by the accidental mixing of 



others, and the observing farmer will not ihil t# 
notice this new visiter in his fields, and carefntti' 

Preserve, and thoroughly test its peculiar merits, 
'he greater part of our best varieties of wheat 
have been accidentally produced, and the tncnx of 
their discoverers consists solely in their vigilant 
detection, careful culture, and general introductioii* 
Several heads, or even a single head, has sometimes 
been discovered in a whole field, which, b^ its su- 
perior growth, fulness, weight, and perfection, has 
laid the foundation of the most valuable varieties. 
Thus we have the Hopetown, a valuable Scotch 
wheat, propagated bv Mr. Sheriff; the Chevalier, 
first detected by the Itev. Mr. Chevalier, in a field 
of wheat, in England ; the Wheatland red, first 
produced from other varieties by General Harmoa 
of our state ; and the Dyock oat, produced in Scot- 
land. A similar attention on the pari of farmers* 
may be instrumental in the introduction of numer- 
ous other kinds, equally, or even more valuable 
and productive. 

In observing the character of new varieties, the 
closest attention should be given to every feature 
of the grain, and its supenorily fiurly and fully 
tested before adopting it as an acknowledged ink* 
provement. It mustoe such, as on particular soils, 
will, under all ordinary circumstances of general 
cultivation, for a long series of years, give the 
greatest value of products for the same expense of 
cultivation. And to do this, numerous characteris- 
tics are to be taken into consideration. 

1st. The general hardiness of the plant, and ita 
capability of resisting the besetting evils of this 
grain, the Hessian fly ; throwing out by frost and 
winter- killing ; rust or mildew ; such, it is claimed, 
is the Mediterranean. 

2d, A good, stronff, upright stalk, with just 
enough ofstraw for the object, and no more. 

3d. No beard is desirable; a head well filled 
and heavy ; and retaining the grain as long after 
it is fit to cut as possible. 

4th. A pre-disposition to tiller well. 

5th. A plump, full berry, capable of yielding a 
large quantity of white flour, wiih a large propor- 
tion of gluten, and as little bran as possible. Such 
is not the Mediterranean, and of course, its advan- 
tages are to be weighed against its disadvantages, 
and every farmer is to decide according to his own 
circumstances whether be will cultivate it or not. 
On our finest wheat-lands, it would not be grown 
at all, while many may be compelled to take it off 
go without wheat altogether. 

It is possible that still and attention in mixing 
would produce some new kii>ds of great value. 
The necessity of occasionally introducing new va- 
rieties, is at once seen from the fact, that such as 
are the best adapted to any particular soil, climate, 
or position, are frequently giving out, and their 
place must be supplied with other kinds, or great 
loss, and perhaps a total destruction of the crops 
must ensue. 

The importance of the improvement of our 
wheat crop, in an economical and national point 
of view, would, at a first glance, hardly be creoited. 
Suppose, that by universal attention throughout 
the United States to the most obvious, simple, and 
generally acknowledged rules for its improvement* 
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die total crop should be augmented 25 per cent, 
(and it could be increased nearly 50 per cent, with 

SonparatiTely little additional expense), we should 
ve an increase over the estimated crc^) of 1842, 
of more than 25,563,000 bushels. The adYanta|;es 
to result from the most intelligent and persevenng 
attention to this crop, therefore, will commend it- 
idf at once to every reflecting mind. 

R. L. Allen. 
Bi^alo, June 25tlh 1843. 



For the Awtmcan Agriadtwrut. 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

MUton, May 29M, 1843. 

*" I woTTLD call the attention of breeders of mutton- 
sheep, to those lately imported by Mr. Sotham of 
Albany, one of which figures in Vol. II. of the 
Agriculturist for April, and one also in the first 
Volume of the Transactions of the N. Y. A^icul- 
toral Societv; the latter took the first prize at 
Syracuse. I had the good fortune, through the 
introduction of a friend to Mr. Sotham, to procure 
the service of two of the Cots wold bucks for the 
last two years, and such has been the decided im- 
provement in our flock, that I can confidently rec- 
ommend them to all breeders of heavy mutton- 
sheep, as being superior to any I have yet seen ; 
if there are any better, glad should I be to see 
diem. 

That my judgment may not stand on bare asser- 
tion, I add, that the one we showed at the Fair in 
Dutchess county, took the first premium. In Ul- 
ster coimtv, the fbrst prize was also awarded to one 
ly.the judges, and was afterward given to another, 
he being excluded on the ground of his being im- 
ported ; and that one was a year old, out of Mr. 
Punn's buck bought of Mr. Sotham, pronounced by 
the judges the best they ever saw of his age; so 
that all the first prizes in Dutchess and Ulster were 
awarded the stock of Mr. Sotham. 

The lambs got by these bucks are of great prom- 
ise, some of them weighing over one hundred 
andflfty pounds at six months old. 

£. Hallock. 



CONVENTION OF BREEDERS. 
(circular.) 

Albany t JutiCf 1843. 

The State Agricultural Society of New York, 
desirous that some fixed principles should be es- 
tablished as the basis of excellence in the various 
descriptions of &rm-stock (without reference to 
their relative merits as breeds), have appointed the 
undersigjaed a committee with instructions to call 
the particular attention of breeders throughout the 
States, to the importance of the subject, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for a Convention 
to be held at the Librarv Room of the American 
Institute, in the city of New York, during its 16th 
annual Fair, in the month of October next, the day 
to be hereafter noticed ; at which bieedera of stocfc 
and those interested in Agriculture, are most re- 
spectfully urged to give their attendance, with a 
View to a full and free discusuoa of those forms, 



qualities, and properties, which most conduce to 
intrinsic value; and also that the distinctive diai- 
acteristics of each separate breed may be as closely 
defined as possible. 

The society believe that the decision of such a 
meeting wiU offer to the agriculturist the best in- 
formaaon that can, at present, be elicited ; and 
which, they trust, may be so satisfactory to the 
mind of every intelligent breeder, as to lead to 
greater uniformity of action and opinion, andposn- 
My become a standard with them, by which to 
jud£e and be judged, in all cases of competition. 

with these views of the subject, the committee 
hope you may deem it of sufficient importance to 
be present at the proposed Convention, and lend to 
its discussion the aid of your experience and talents. 

The committee will be obliged by anv sugges- 
tions, in the interim, you may consider of sufficient 
importance to be communicated to them in relation 
to this subject. 

Francis Rotch, C. N. Bekent. 

£. P. PrENTICB, GrEOBGE VaIL, 

Lewis F. Allen. 

07 £ditors of the several Agricultaral papen 
in the United States, are requested to publish or 
notice the above. 

For the American AgrieMltmrui. 
FAIR AT FAYETTE. 

Ingleside, Mise., May 23d, 1843. 

My Deab Sir : I have just returned from attend- 
ing the Fair at Favette. I reached there about 11 
o'clock, A. M. There was a great crowd present 
of planters and their families, and bv the time we 
reached the extensive and pleasant oower ^ected 
for the occasion, gayly bedecked with flowers, we 
found it filled to overflowing with ladies, and Mr. 
Montgomery in the act of delivering his address, 
which, from what I could hear at the distance, 
seemed spirited and interesting. 

The display of flowers was good ; but not by 
any means as extensive as was to be expectea 
where so many yauns ladies were present, every 
one of whom should feel bound to appear with a 
large and well-arranged bouquet, of the best flowen 
she may be able to muster. Those bouquets I 
particularly noted, bore the cards of Mrs. laeiac R. 
W ade, Mrs. James J. Oolyce, Miss Caroline Dun- 
bar, and Miss Mabella Harrison. There were 
many others without cards, and baskets full, as I 
thought upon firat sight, of fresh flowers, which, 
upon drawing near, I "found were composed of 
worsted work. Only one of these was marked, 
that of Mrs. Charles Clark. On the same table 
were scattered beautiful specimens of nei-work, 
lace, worsted work, &c, &c. A basket of cocoons 
and specimens df silk from Mra. B. L. C. Wailes, 
juvenile socks by Miss Maegrader, and a substan* 
tial, comfortable-looking rag-carpet, by Mrs. 
Thompson B. Shaw. Mr. Robertson, who is about 
estabhshisg a large factoiy of such goods near Fay- 
ette, showed some splendid specimens of blankets, 
flannel, cotton-girthing, jeans, and above all, a piece 
of strong and sufficient ragging, made from stained 
cotton, which is assuredly destined to drive every 
other article oat of use* All the goods exhibited bf 
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Mr. R. were spaa by the negroes, and wo7en on a 
neighboring plantation. Economy, careful manage* 
naent, and e?erything made at home, is the order 
of the day among as here. One principal item is 
e^tion'hagging. This, it is evidently our interest, 
ID every way to encoarage. 

There was a fine show of vegetables — beets, 
peas, onions, tnmeps, potatoes, beans, cabbage, &c., 
«ee. An excellent specimen of spring-wheat was 
offered by P. E. Montgomery, and received a pre- 
mium. Mr. M. cultivates a considerable quantity. 
This is another item of savin? that should be more 
generally attended to. I gathered three floar-bar- 
xels heapinff full of clean upland rice, last year, 
from less loan one eighth of an acre of land, and 
•hall continue its cultivation. I shall be able, this 
fidi, to supply any one with a couple of quarts or ) 
more for seed, who assures me that he is a subscri- 
ber to at least two agrieultoral papers ; one of them 
being published in the state where he resides, if 
tiiere is one published. ** None other need apply !" 
Any other seeds, plants, or cuttings, that I may 
have to spare, will be distributed on the same condi- 
tioas. Mr. Isaac Dunbar received a premium for 
samples of wine made on his plantation, of the 
mintages of 1841 and '42, which are assuredly the 
Wst specimens of domesdc wine that I have met 
mth. The exhibition of cattle, horses, hogs, and 
dheep, was pretty ffood. The working model of a 
cotton-press excited much attention. But I must 
lefer you to the published reports, which I will send 
yon, tor farther particulars. The dinner was an 
extensive affair, and — but, it was in Jefferson ee«f»- 
Ijf, 80 1 shall add no more. Ever your^ 

Thomas Afflbcx. 

For thi AwurieaH AgricmUmritt. 
SFURRET FOR SANDY SOILS. 

Buffalo, June 13, 1843. 

This is a plant which is cultivated to a great 
extent in Denmark and Flanders, on the poorest 
sands. It is considered there as the most profit- 
able crop that can be grown on very thin soil. 
Von Vognt says: " It is better than red or white 
^over ; the cows give more and better milk when 
fed on it, and it improves the land in an extraor- 
dinary degree. If the land is to lie several years 
in pasture, white clover must be sown with it. 
When sown in the middle of April, it is ripe for 
pasture by the end of May. If eaten off in June, 
the land is turned flat, and another crop is sown, 
wliich affords fine pasture in August and 8ej[>tem- 
ber. This operation is equivalent to a dressmg of 
ten loads of manure per acre. The blessing of 
sparrey, the dover of sandy lands, is incredible 
when rightly employed." 

It is used as hay as well as for pasture, and is 
eaten greedily by sheep. The seeds are rich and 
highly nutritious for all kinds of stock, and afford, 
when expressed, a valuable oil. We think our 
pocnrest sandy soils, such as are to be found on our 
Atlantic coast, which are not rich enough for clo- 
ver, would be admirably adapted to this crop, and 
its introduction might be the means cf affording a 
profitable rotation with rye, and eventually pro- 
dace, with jadieioos management, an entire reno- 



vation of extensive tracts, of what is now almost 
entirely waste land. Schwartz, who is esteemed 
high authority in Grermany,says, " without spurrev» 
the Campine (Kempenland, a district in Datcn 
Brabant), ** ike best cultivated soil in the worlds 
would still have been a desert It requires no 
manure for itself, and even when mown, by the 
residue it leaves, it gives back more than it takes 
from the soil ; and except for the seed, it requires 
no preparation, and it wUi grow where no other 
crop, excepting rye, will live." Will some of oar 
enterprising and intelligent farmers, having land 
adapted to tnis crop, give the experiment a thorough 
trial? 

R. Li. a* 



rnmtkiBrit. 
BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

Mb. H. M. Wakeman of the vUlage of York- 
ville, one mile north of this city, slaughtered in 
the month of December last, two full-bred Berk- 
shire pigs, affed 7 months and 5 days — ^the one 
weighed 20^bs., and the other 2251bs. net weight* 
They were purchased from Mr. Severn, Brewer, 
of Vorkville — who is well known to many of our 
readers, as a successful breeder of this our favorite 
breed of swine — ^when ten weeks old, and required 
no extraordinary care or feed, to fatten. 

A writer in tne Farmer's Gazette, Connecticut^ 
in euloeizing the English breeder, says, they have 
given the Berkshire swine size, greater than an 
alderman or lord-mavor of London ; fine formed, 
symmetrical limbs; fine, thin, glossy hair; soft, 
lady-like skins, and great hardiness of constitution-— 
made them prolific breeders, best of nurses, of 
thrifty growth, early maturity, easiljr kept on j^rass, 
and wul &tten at any age. Their dispositions, 
quiet, and powers of endurance great ; and their 
meat is of the best kind, lean where thev should 
be, and fat where you want it ; hams and shoulders 
lean, and delicate, and broad sides, the best of mess. 

From our knowledge of Berkshire swine, we 
feel no hesitancy in bearing out the above writer 
in his remarks, and would recommend every form- 
er to engraft either the Berkshire, imnroved Dur^ 
ham, Yorkshire, or some of the breeas that are 
celebrated for their propensity to fatten at an early 
age, on their breeds. A single cross will satisfy 
them that the difference of breed does not consist 
merely in the difference of keep. The day is not 
far distant when fottening pork for the British 
market will be found a profitable busine^ for the 
Canadian agriculturist. The success of which, 
however, will much depend upon the skill practi- 
sed in feeding and curing. As a public jounialist, 
we will not lose sight in giving such information 
on these two important points, as will enable the 
Canadian agriculturists to compete in a very few 
years, with the very celebrated Dutch and Irish 
pork curers. Li the meantime, we be^ to suggest 
to those who intend to engage largely m the ousi- 
ness, the propriety of sdecting a breed of swine as 
above, without delay. The most valuable hams 
and bacon that are sold in the British market, are 
made from pork from eight to ten months old, 
averaging in weight from 160 lbs. to 220 lbs. each* 
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By adopting this system, a ^eat advantage will be 
gained over the old plan, both in feed and trouble, 
PB no store hogs need be kept during winter, unless 
it be breed sows, which should be managed so that 
fikty would drop their pigs during the month of 
Jiarch or the first of April 

For the American AgrieuUmitt, 

REMEDY FOR BUGS AND WORMS ON THE 
GRAPE-VINE. 

Mississippi City, ISth June, 1843. 

Bear Sir : My grapes are now nearly full-grown, 
and have had no rain since the^ were in bloom. 
A friend of mine this spring, said I was an enthu- 
siast about the cultivation of the grape in this 
country ; that they would not succeed, &c. ; that 
he haa tried them, and found a small bug or louse 
would ger on the leaves and kill them, and cause 
the grapes to drop off. This made me more vigi- 
lant, and on the lOih May, I discovered the bug he 
tpoke of in great numbers on the young leaves and 
ends of the branches. I immediately commenced 
pruning off all the young branches they were on, 
leaving one joint above the last bunch of grapes, 
and f<ra the milk cows on the young branches and 
leaves. The cows improved very much on this 
grape-vine fodder, and m a few days no more bugs 
Blade their appearance ; and I found both them and 
the grapes had been benefited by the operation. 

Again on the 1st June, a small, yellow worm, 
with black marks across it, made its appearance in 
considerable numbers on the grape-leaves. I once 
BAore commenced pulling off all the leaves they 
were on, and soon got clear of them, still further 
benefiting the grapes and cattle. They are all no 
doubt the larva of some fly or bug that lasts but a 
short time, and appear to me to be sent as over- 
seers or guardians, to admonish us of the necessity 
of pruninff our vines and feeding our cattle. How- 
ever, be this as it may, our grapes are now nearly 
full-grown, the crop heavy, and every appearance 
that they will do as well as I could desire. 

EoYPTJAH Wheat. — A neighbor of mine has 
tried the Egyptian wheat, and finds it succeeds 
Well here. lam trying the buckwheat, and feel 
satisfied it wiU do sufficiently well, to at least 
xdake a valuable manure for our poor land. 

TtrssAC AND Peruvian Grass.— -We are all 
anxiety here to get the Tussac ^;iuss, so highly 
spoken of by Captain Ross in his visit to the Falk- 
land islands. Can you give us information how or 
where it is to be had ? I am now trying the Peru- 
vian grass; a part of it has lived through the 
drought, as well as a little lucerne. There are 
many experiments now being made in this vicinity, 
which I nope will prove of fi^eat utitity to us all 
in this section of country, and not entirely useless 
to the subject of agriculture in general. I do not 
know a man in this country, who is not doing more 
in the way of agriculture this year than ever before ; 
and although our beginnings are small, these may, 
by persevering industry, guaranty us important re- 
salts. 

The first numbers of your second volume, give 
ndsurance of all you promised, and every person I 
have heard speak of it, is highly pleased with the 



work. We have a very valuable paper published 
in our own state now, the Southwestern Fanner, 
which I feel a sort of state pride in supporting; 
but we need aU the information ycm can both give 
us, and I hope to see you and all those ensaged in 
the laudable pursuit of dispensing usefm truths 
well patronised. J. J. McCaughan. 



For the America* AgrictiUmiBt 
BOMMER'S MANURE. 

New York, June I2ihy 1843. 
Beak Sm : I herewith send you a report of a 
committee of farmers, on an experiment or my (nto- 
cess of manufacturing manure, recently made at 
Flatlands, and if you think it worthy, I should be 
leased to see it inserted in your paper. 

George BoaiiisR. 

A committee consisting of the following gentle- 
men. Elias Hubbard, Esq., of Flatlands, Ferdinand 
L. Wyckoff, of New Lotts, Michael Stryker, of 
Flatbush, Henry S. Diimas, of Flatbush, Johannes 
Lott, jr., of Flatlands, appointed from a large com- 
pany of farmers, assembled to examine Mr. George 
Bommer^s method for making vegetable mannre 
by fermentation, on the premises of Garret Kowen- 
hoven, £8q.,of Flatlands, in this county, respectfdly 
Report — 

That after careful examination of a heap laid up 
on the 19th of April, and opened this afternoon 
(May 3, 1843), they most cheerfully acknowledge 
that the change produced upon the materials us^, 
far exceeded their most sanguine expectations; 
said materials, consisting of straw and salt hay, 
presented, iXrhen opened, the appearance and smdl 
of rich manure. 

Said committee further report that they also ex- 
amined the book containing Mr. B's. method, and 
are fully persuaded that the various ingredients 
used, are all, in themselves, beneficial, and in their 
combination must produce the most fitvorable re- 
sults. The committee most cordially commend- 
the above method to the serious consideiBtiQn of 
the £irmers of Long Island. 

By order of the Committee. 

Elias Hubbabd, Chainnan. 

Flatlandsy May 3, 1843. 

As oar correspondent has modestly omitted say- 
ing anything of the fine points of his beantiM 
South-Down ewe (Fig. 32)» we shall take the lib- 
erty ci doing it for him. They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : — 

A fine, clean head ; eye bright, with the c»-bit 
not too prominent ; short neck ; suraight back ; ribs 
springing high and bowing ; wide loin ; tail set en 
well up ; long from hip to ramp; very deep in the 
flank; full twist; round, prqjecting brisket; fore 
legs standing perpendicularly under the body ; sound 
hoofs, and well wooUed on the belly and thighs. 

We are also indebted to the same sonrce ibr a 
spirited sketch of a native sheep (Fig. 33), witn 
the points all lettered. On these we shall m&ke 



■oirra-i>owii *iD lUTiVB ansa. 



no additiooBl comment, as they doquenlly speak mering, much less a winteriii;, let him adhere 



Tor themselves. The reader has now a compari- 
■en set before him, and can choose according to 
his &[icy. If he vishes a good, profitable sheep, 
the wool of which ia abundant, and anfiicicDtly fine 
for family use ; the whole carcass the best of mut- 
icn ; the hams lean, tender, juicy, and particuiarly 
heavy, and well adapted for curing like veniEon 
(to which it is scarcely inferior), to be exported io 
Utge quantities at a handsome profit to Europe, he 
can take the South-Downs. On the other hand, if 
be prefer a miserable, ill-bred, rambling, coarse, 
loose-woolled sheep, which will never pay a sum- 



the native. 

We believe it is pretty well known, that Mr. 
Rotch has repeatedly imported tbe choiceai South- 
Downs, from the very best flocks in England, tba 
last of which, we selected for him nearly two 
yesra Bioce.from the celebrated blood of Mf. Webb 
at Babrabam. and brought over with us on our i» 
turn to America. All of these he is breeding with 
great care, and for a more pnnicnlar account rf 
these splendid sheep, we must refer onr readers to 
the article " Tour in England, No. 4," Vol. I., ptg» 
103, of the American Agrictiliurist. 



Sotmi-DoWK EwB, Littlb Wood-Ckoci.— (Fis. 32.) 



SOUTHDOWN 8fl£EP, 

I REKEWfTH send yon % 
dri-wing of a snug, betrfr 
little Souih-Down ew«, 
known on the farm by th« 
soobiiquct of die Little 
Woodchuck, I have in 
hand a drawing of a bud 
of exactly her stamp, both 
a mite too short, but all 
solidity and weight. H« 
is by EUman's best buck, 
and was sent me from 
England in a very ta> 
ewe. 

F.B. 

ButttmiUi, I 
Zid May. 1813. { 



Bred by, and the Property of Frandt Rotch, E>q., BuliemuU, Oliega Co., N. T. 
Natitb Ewa, WiLn iiro Wokthless. — (Fig. 33.) 



F— Brisket j 

G — Fore flenll. { 

H— Chine, 
I — Loin, or saddle. 
K— R'unp. 
I^Leg- 
M— Hips. 
— 1,^ N— Crease, or crack. Tfcfc 
— j T * is a channd aloBB the 
^^z_^ sacral bone just >t llie le^ 

, _ __ B— ting on of the laiL 

4 the Property af Noiody in Particular, the United Statet over. 
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CULTDRZ OF EEHF.-^HARAaEKBNT OF TSE DAIBT. 



We quite agree with the respected writer of 
what follows, that we hare little hope to learn 
anything valuahle ahroad upon the culture of hemp. 
Returning to the United States after a residence of 
nearly two years in Russia, we inspected the hemp 
plantations of the west, and hecame convinced that 
Kentucky was in advance of any part of Europe in 
its cultivation, though not in the preparation lor 
niaiket, as is evident by its selling for all sorts of 
prices here, from $60 to $190 per ton, while the 
Boasia brings $200 to $210 per ton. We have not 
a doubt but that hemp can be as well prepared at 
the west for market as in Europe, and our country- 
men owe it to themselves to see well to this mat- 
ter. They may then become large exporters, and 
derive great wealth from its culture. By reference 
to remarks on our price current last month, it will 
be seen that Mr. Clay^s hemp sold for $190 per 
ton in Philadelphia, and was considered equal to 
the best European article. Our cotton-planters 
would think it very odd to be beaten in their market 
by the poor, ignorant natives of India; why then 
■hould a hemp-planter yield in skill to the serfs 
of Russia ? We hope it will not be so much longer. 

For tk$ Americtm JgrienUuriti. 
CULTURE OF HEMP. 

Prospect Hill, Ky,, June 5th, 1843. 

If any improvement in raising hemp-seed should 
be made, (and I will take some pains to inquire of 
oar best hemp^growers) I will communicate with 

fott on the suoject, after our fall crops are secured, 
was amused m reading, recently, a document on 
the Russian mode of cultivating and water-rotting 
hemp, furnished from 'the navy department It 
ahows, I think, that we have little reason to hope 
fax any useful information from that ouarter (Russia) 
as to the culture of hemp. Take tor instance the 
following: ''Hemp planted for seed" when ripe, 
** should be pulled up by the roots, and be placed 
under a roof or in the shade, in an upright posi* 
tian." 

''After the seed has been thrashed out, the 
hraneking stems may be exposed to air and mois- 
ture, by spreading them on the ground, for deuhrot* 

UngJ^ 

" To produce a good crop of fibrous hemp, it 
should be sown m drills.^ If sown by hand " two 
h%uhels of seed should be used to the acre." 

" To obtain clean, strong, and fine hemp, it is of 
great importance that the male plants snould be 
separated from the others, at a proper time. The 
ooiy method by which this can oe done is to pull 
UP by the roots, at the proper time, every male 
plant The time for pulling the seed or female 
nemp will occur several weeks after the male hemp 
has been disposed of as above. Pulling up by the 
roots is much to be preferred to cutting with any 
instrument The crowns of the plants, thus gath- 
ered, should be laid t(^ether without rep^ard to the 
•qwd lengths of the stems, but in gathermg a hand- 



ful, or bundle of hemp, those of eoual length skoold 
be selected as &r as practicable." 

But enough of this nonsense. If I were U pur« 
sue the Russian method of cultivating hemp as ex- 
plained in the article referred to, I am quite sure I 
could not manage one acre as easily as I nana^ 
five, according to our Kentucky plan. Besides, if 
we were to attempt to traverse our thicklf-sown 
hemp to ptdl up the blossom hemp (abcut one 
half, instead of one eighth, as stated in the artide 
above referred to), and to carrv it out from among 
the seed hemp, tne latter would be nearly all ttod- 
den under foot 

Very truly and sincerely your friend, 

A.BE1TTT. 

For tk* AMuricm AgricaHmiti 

MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 

' 111 huswife, miskUfal, to make her own cheese, 
Throiiffh tnistin^ of others hath this for her fees ; 
Her milk-pap and cream-pot, so slabbered and sost, 
That batter is wanting, and cheese is half lost.'' 

TUSSES. 

Old Tusser knew well the art of dairying. In- 
telligence, care, find neatness in managing, are the 
great requisites he inculcates, and without each 
of these, it is impossible to succeed in producing 

food butter and cheese. Another remedy for a 
eficiency of either, he properly enough advises be 
applied to the dairy-maid, 

" If cheese abide tagging, tag Cisiey a crash. 
And if bales don't meml Cisiey, then shift tier aside." 

After providing a dairy-maid of the proper stand- 
ard, which, in aU cases, ought to be found in the 
farmer's belier^half the farmer must provide a 
good stock of cows, and see that they be well at- 
tended to. They must give good milk. There is 
almost as much difierence in the milk of cows, as 
there is in wheat and chess. They must also be 
well fed. Rich food, and abundance of it, makes 
rich milk and in large quantities. The cows must 
have plenty of clean water ; and they must at all 
times be well salted. They should be managed 
kindly, and milked quickly to induce them to yield 
aU the milk ; and the stripping should be all drawn, 
as the milk rapidly improves in quality toward the 
last 

When strained for butter, the milk may be pla- 
ced m tin-pans or stone-jars, of any convement 
depth. It is a mistaken notion that more cream 
wul rise from a given quantity of milk in a shallow, 
thab in a deep vessel. In many dairies, scalding 
the milk is practised. This produces a larger 
quantity of butter, and when fresn, is well flavored ; 
but it soon becomes rancid. The cream should be 
kept in a clean, cool, well-ventilated place ; a cel- 
lar or well-shaded, stone dairy-house, over a run- 
ning stream, is best in summer. In this, the 
churning should also be done, and the butter kept 

Some chum all the milk. This ^ves a greater 
quantity of butter, but is attended with much more 
labor in churning. When, however, it Is done by 
a little stream of water, or by goat, sheep, or dcg 
power, it is of small ccxisideration. Cold water 
should be added to the cream in warm weather 
and warm water in winter, so as to bring the tem- 
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pent me of the cieam to between 50 and 5S dtgree* 
at tlie commencenieiit, and the process of chinning 
will cany it to 60 decrees, or tipward. Eitenaive 
experiments in ScoUaod hare shown (bat Ihe 
greatest quantity of butter has been produced at 60 
Mfrrees, and the best qnality at 55 degrees. Mr. 
Aitm detcribes the procera cororaoa in the dairy 
districts of that coontry, which is to place the milk 
when first drawn in coolers few 6 or 12 hour& 
When entirely cool, it is then put into a large tub 
« second or third miliiing may be added, till the 
whole is loppered. It is then read^y for chnming, 
bat if the lopper is not broken which causes it to 
ferment, it may remain several days. The churn- 
ing is eommeiieed at 50 to 55 degrees, but it must 
aitain 70 degrees before the batter can be separ- 
ated. 

When collected, the butter must be thoroughly 
cleansed of every particle oTbntierniillc. This can 
only be done by working it, eiiher with or without 
eold water. A ladle otight always to be used for 
this pumoee, the band nerer. Nothing should be 
then added to it but fine salt. Vast quantities of 
butter are yearly made in the United States, which 
are used for no other purpose but soap-grease, from 
the total want of all care in preparing iL Five 
things are required in producii^ butter to keep for 
a distant markeu Ail the httttmuikmutt be work- 
ed out ; pure, fine tail luid ; and during thitpro- 
CMf and a/ierviard, the butltr thovld itlrept coot; 
the veueti in ahicA it it packed muit be meet ; and 
they ehovld be closed from the air. When filling 
a vessel with butter from successive chumiogs, 
brine may be piaced over the top to exclude all the 
air, or a clean cloth used, saturated with mIl 

Cheese can only be made to advantage when the 
eowB have a free ran^ in a summer pasture. Un- 
less their food contains a greet deal of nitrogen, 
which it seldom does, exercise is absolutely essen- 
tial to develop the casein, which is the peculiar 
principle of cheese. All the care and neatness en- 
{oined above for nuking butter, are equally required 
ibr making cheese. One or more milkings, if 
■weet, may be made into a cheese. No cream 
should be taken from the milk. When enough 
milk is obtained, heat it to its natural lemperal 

and add retmei sufficient to produce eoagnlatio 

30 or 40 minutes. For this purpose a piece two 
inches square, and soaked b a pint of water for 12 
hours is generally sufficient for a cheese of SO lbs. 
The curd is then broken into fine pieces, and all 
the whey run off, when, after being drained, it ' 
placed in the hoop, and under the press. After 
or 12 hours, Ihe cheese should be rubbed with fine 
sail and replaced in the press, where it may re- 
main 18 honiv. If the whey is set in pans, it will 
produce cream which may be churned into butter 
for greasing tbe cheese. The cheese should be 
turned daily at first, and occasionally aAerward till 
it is cured. It should be always kept in a cod, 
dry place, and when ready for market is best pre- 
served by packing in a cask with clean, dry oata. 

Use no coloring for cheese. Annatio, which is 
generally sunpoeed to be used Tot this purpose, is a 
good Testable medicine enough for dysentery and 
■ome other diaorders. But the trash sold for An- 
mtio, and Mich u w ued fer cdtsing cbeeH, ii | 
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the vilest compound ever presmted Utt hnmu 
food ; consisting of dd powdered bricks, staicht 
turmeric powder, train oil, potash, soft soap, qoick* 
lime, chalk, pii)e-clay, and sometimes a little of 
the genuine srticte added. Even if pure, it wonM 
not improve the cheese ; and filthv aa these ingi«> 
dienis are, they iajure it just in tne proportioo ia 
whi^ they are used. 

An agricultiu^ committee b Jeffenoo county 
N. Y., exambcd 27 cheese, and 10 butter dairiea, 
comprising 829 cows, b the fall of 1S43, and they 
report that the cows make on an avenge 318 lbs. 
of^cheese each, beside 10 to 50 lbs. of butter in the 
fall and spring. The cheese averaged 2 lbs. 2 1-3 
oz., and the butter dairies 13 1-2 oz. perday. The 
cheese at 5 1-2 cents per lb. will exceed the valua 
of the- batter at 12 1-2 cents per lb., 1^4 cents per 
day. The comparative value of the offal for pork- 
inakin(>,aad the labor in preparing each, mutt then 
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Buffalo, Afiiy 15th, 1843t. 



C0LTIVATIOK OF COTTON ^o. IT. 

Leg Han, Mitt., July, 1843. 
Ik my Use I gave you aa minutdy and as dis- 
tinctly as I was able, the mode I [nrsne m the 
workms; of tbe crop ; which is pretty much the 
same fdlowed by some others, I would not say 
generaltv, because I know very little how many of 
my neighbors get atoog, finding enough te do at 
home to keep matters and things a-gobg, fiat I 
believe this plan ia prMry loach the tome as ia 
generally pursued. 



CoTTON-pLUtT m Full Block. — (Fio. 34) 

AAer my crop baa grows to large aa to meet k 

the nw, n to he iquicd by the pow, I hare iki 
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gnuM chopped oat with the hoe, especially if there 
£l8 been rain, for then, there springs up a grass, 
€alied by the opposite names of sour or saltpetre 
grass ; not that I fear anv injury to the crop, only 
as famishing more trasn to get into the cotton 
when gathering, or keeping the earth wet in the 
mornings by dews. I lorthwith prepare for gath- 
ering cotton any leisure time (as our saYing-fodder 
time is now at hand), such as making baskets, sacks, 
deanine up gin-house, &c., &c. 

In all this coontry each hand has a cotton sack 
and cotton basket for picking ; the first made out 
of stout, yard-wide Lowell gcxxls, bv cutting off one 
«nd a third to one and a half yards, doubling and 
sewing one side and end. On the open end attach 
m strip of cotton doubled, long enough, when over 
the shoulder, to keep the sack off the ground when 
standing erect, this ia sewed on each side so as 
when the right arm and head are passed through, 
similar to the belt of the bayonet or broad-sword, 
the weight rests on the ]eft shoulder, and the sack 
against the ri^ht hip. When picking, the cotton 
is placed in this sack until full, which will weigh 
from 15 to ^ pounds, and then emptied into the 
hamper or basket, placed in a central point of the 
day's picking. This is made of young white oak, 
some 3 to 5 or 6 inches in diameter, growing in 
low ground, by cutting off a piece about seven feet 
long, quartering, and then splitting into splits about 
three quarters to an inch wide, and as thick as a 
case-knife blade, and ribs somewhat thicker. Take 
according to size of basket wanted, 
some 15 to 22 or 23 of these ribs, 
and lav them on the ground cross- 
ing eacli other thus, and commence 
weaving in the splits as near to the 
eentral point as possible, by fasten- 
ing to the bottom rib first, running 
over and under until all round ; in- 
sert an odd rib, for 15 or 20 will give an even num- 
ber of ribs, each long one making in fact two, and 
if an even number, the splits will round all alike ; 
but by having an odd one, the rib that was outside 
comes next inside, &c Afler the bottom is filled 
up the size wanted, double the ribs over on the 
bottom, press on them with the foot ail round until 
they will assume, more or less, an erect position, 
then continue around until the proper heigh t. Now 
double down the rib so as to enclose the last split, 
and run the end down into splits, so as to make 
&8t Get out now two pieces of the white oak, 
about one third of an inch thick, take off the cor- 
ners with a drawing-knife, put one on the inside, 
the other outside of the last split around the top of 
the basket, and wrap it well with thin, narrow 
splits, over and under the last split. This basket 
should do for two seasons, the bottom of my Uur^est 
is about 27 inches across, and about two feet high, 
will hold about 150 pounds of cotton, or three biuh- 
els of shelled com in the ear. 

The next thing is cotton-scaffolds for sunning the 
cotton, I only use the shed attached to my gin- 
house, 62 feet long, and 12 wide. The best made 
use of by our neatest planters, are made of plank, 
attached with hinges (like a folding leaf table re- 
versed), and resting on a frame-work, so that at 
at night, or a rain threatening the leaves can be 




folded up, and shelter tlie cotton. The first of 
these was described to me 10 years affo by the late 
Mr. William Bacon, who was at mat time the 
most systematic cotton-planter I knew — ^a North- 
erner. Other kinds of scaffolds are made by cu^ 
ting cane about five to six feet lonff, and weaving 
together with linn-bark, of a tree caUed heie linn or 
wahoo, and laid crosswise on stakes and poles. 
Others split out boards. 

The jnn-house now undenfoes a riflid examina- 
tion. The gin-stand should be sent off to the ein- 
wri^ht, if necessary ; the band be put in order, 
which should have been well greased, and hung 
up out of the way in the winter ; the running gear 
trained, plummed, and leveled; and the nouse 
agam thoroughly cleaned out, as it is presumed it 
was done, when the last season's ginning was done. 
I use a fiO-saw gin-stand ; a Ught draught for four 
mules, the running gear beinff Pniladelphia castings 
for a 12-foot wheel, fastened to a wooden whAl 
by bolts and nuts. I could ^ve you a minute de- 
scription of number of cogs m wheel, and in spar 
or trundle-head, size of band-wheel, and speed of 
the saws ; but as I purpose to make an examins^ 
tion into this matter the ensuing month among mj 
intelligent brethren in the southwest part of this 
state, I will postpone and communicate to yon 
hereafter in the east. 

To make fine cotton, there is certainly much de- 
pending on the gin-stand, the speed, &c, in aid of 
which there are a variety of improvements, as the 
flue, false grates, and a thrasher, though of these 
hereafter ; for the present I think the flue will en- 
tirely supersede all others. As I think df conclu- 
ding witn my last article, and have yet only given 
you two pages, I will offer some views I hare on 
the handling of cotton, though their correctness ii 
questioned by many; yet as account sales are 
'* stubborn things,'* 1 may be allowed to hold oq, 
until there is a demonstration to the contrary. 

Cotton should be gathered firom the field as clean 
as possible, taken to the scaffolds and dried until 
the seed will crack when pressed between the 
teeth, not crush or mash, but crack, with some 
noise. It should be frequently turned over and 
stirred (all the trash and rotten pods taken out 
while this is being done), so as to insure its drying 
earlier. 

If seeds are wanted for planting, gin the cottoo 
immediately, and spread tne seed over the floor 
some five inches thick, until perfectly dry. If the 
cotton-seed be not wanted, pack the seed-cotton 
away into the house, to remain until a gentle heat 
is discovered, or until sufficient for winning ; after 
it has heated until a feeling of warmm to the hand, 
and it looks as if preraed together, open out and 
scatter to cool. This cotton will sin faster, have a 
softer feel, is not so brittle, therefore not so liaUs 
to break by rapiditv of gin, and has a creamy color ; 
the wool has imbibed a part of the oil that has 
exuded by the warmth or seed, and is in hci re- 
stored to the original color ; for the oil being rege- 
table, it is dissipated by sun and air, and thecdor 
by moisture (of rain and dews) and light. I have 
known of a number of sales made of this descrip- 
tion of cotton, and even those who are most strenu- 
ous against the heating, admit it bore a better joioa 
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No ooe supposes if cotton be pat up wet, dirty, 
trashy, wita rotten pods, that it is benefited ; but 
whoever thinks of such a thinff, unless it be one 
who loves the argumentum ad nominum ? 

What little knowledge I have in fanning, has 
been acquired by years of close attention, reading, 
and reflection. I do not think I know everything ; 
&r, very far from it ; I know enough, however, to 
know I have much to learn ; I therefore ask of 
others to correct me, if wrong, bein^ anxious my- 
self to improve, and aid others in improvements. 
I ask them yet &rther, to examine, reflect, try ; if 
wrong, discard ; if right, adopt ; and return the 
benefit bv throwing in each one his mite to the 
fiurming knowledge of tlie country. 

M. W. Philifs. 

We should be glad to be informed by any of our 
flouthem friends, whether they have adopted the 
method of planting the top part of the cane only, 
as detailed by Mr. Brown in his present letter on 
Cuba. On those plantations which we visited 
last year in Louisiana, we found that the whole 
length of the stalk of cane was planted, and that 
it lasted only three years, at which time a new 
planting became necessary. Now in Cuba it seems 
the plantings last twenty years or more. Is this 
owing to a difference of climate in its favor, or is 
it to be attributed entirely to the different method 
of planting ? We found the Otaheitan, as well as 
two other varieties of cane under cultivation on 
the MississippL 

Fn" the AwurictM Agriadturitt. 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. II. 

Ingenio Atalaya, May 17, 1843. 

Pear Sm: The plantation I date this letter 
from contains about 2,000 acres, 400 of which are 
appropriated to the culture of the sugar-cane, 50 
acres to plantains, 20 acres to yucca and maize, 
and about 300 acres to fruit-trees and vegetables. 
The other part of the estate consists of pastures 
and woodlands. It is stocked with about 600 
working oxen and neat cattle, 300 cows, 40 horses, 
and 100 negroes adapted to field labor. The 
whole product, in a fruitful year, is about 1,300 
hogsheads of molasses, or a corresponding amount 
of sugar, which wiU usually self in the United 
States for $35,000. 

This plantation is laid out in a very complete 
manner, which I will briefly describe. Near the 
centre of the cultivated grounds there is a beauti- 
ful hill elevated about eighty feet above, and situa- 
ted about half a mile from tide-water. On the 
top of this hill, close by the susar-works, is the 
mansion of the proprietor, tastefully ornamented 
with piazzas, and surrounded by gardens, groves 
of plantain, orange, and other trees. The natural 
declivity of the ground on which the su^r^house 
is situated, is sufficient for the expressed juices and 
sirups to flow, without assistance, from one part 
of the works to the other, a desideratum that 
should always be sought after in erecting works 



of this kind. The whole estate is laid out with 
avenues radiating from the dwelling-house, which 
enable the fiimily of the proprietor to overlook the 
whole plantation, and all tne operations of the 
field. 

The soil of this estate and ricinit]^, consists of a 
dark-colored mould of several varieties, with a 
clayey or limestone substratum, and although its 
surface quickly dries after a fall of rain, its under 
portions retain a considerable degree of moisture, 
even in time of drought, and seldom requires 
trenches for draining in the wettest season. 

The cane usuall)r cultivated on this part of the 
island is the Otaheitan variety. It is propanited 
by cuttings of about a foot ana a half in length, in- 
serted in the ground in an upright position just be- 
fore the commencement of ihe rainy season& 
These cuttings usually comprehend the top part, 
deprived of uieir leaves, and two or three or the 
upper joints of the canes. They are usually plant- 
ed about eight inches apart, in trenches from thirty 
to thirty-three inches asunder, and from ten to 
twelve inches in depth. Sometimes, however, the 
cuttings are laid longitudinally in the trenches, and 
covered with earth to the depth of about three 
inches, which places the plants in a fiivorable state 
fur deriving the utmost advantages from the ensu- 
ing rains. In two or three weeks after planting, 
the young sprouts shoot up a few inches above the 
surface, which are carefully hoed and kept dear 
from weeds for about four or five months. The 
ofi'-shoots which spring up from the suckers are 
taken ofi", as they imbibe nutriment from the pa- 
rent plant, and seldom arrive at maturity them- 
selves. 

The time for cutting yaries with the soil and 
the season. The whole plantation is cut every 
year, and usually occupies the period fhnn Decem- 
ber to the September following. When the cuti- 
cle of the canes become dry, smooth, and brittle, 
their piths grayish approaching to brown, the 
juice sweet and glutinous, and wnen cut crosswise 
with a sharp knife, without appearing soft and 
moist like a turoep, then they are considered in 
perfection, and in a fit state to cut 

As soon as the canes are cut, if the rainy season 
be near at hand, all the rubbish of the field, such 
as weeds, decayed leaves, &c., are laid about the 
roots of the plants, the earth being well loosened 
with a hoe, and cleared of weeds, out little other 
labor is required until the canes are fit for cutting. 

Instead of the excessive labor of planting anew 
every year or two, as in the southern part of the 
United States, with careful management, the stools 
or roots of the canes here, are allowed to continue 
in the grocmd for years without replanting. On 
this estate, where I have passed several months, 
there are fields of cane which were planted twenty- 
two years affo, and have been cut every year since, 
yielding eauoi year a good crop. 

This process of reproduction consists in the d^ 
yelopment of the buds which form the secondarr 
stool of a plant which has been cut, and are called 
retonos. They are designated by first, second, 
third, &c., according to the age of the root frops 
which they uprinff. The|[ annually diminish^ in 
length of joint and in theii size; tne first being 
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larger than the second, the second larger than the 
third, and so on in a deteriorating progression. 
When, however, they arrire at maturity, receiving 
the benefit of air, and the light and neat of the 
son, they yield a much richer juice, and produce a 
better quality of sugar. Their juice is much easi- 
er clarined, and less care is required in its concen- 
tration, than in the canes otnerwise cultivated. 
Hence, by this method, the produce of susar from 
the same quantity of ground, if not equal to that 
from canes raised the other way in sous more re- 
cently worked, perhaps yields, in a long run, quite 
as much profit to the planter, provided the com- 
parative expense of labor attending both modes be 
taken into account 

The sugarcane here is perhaps less liable to 
accidents than in any other part of the West In- 
dies. With the exception of nre, which sometimes 
consumes whole cane-fields as though they were 
composed of gunpowder, there are not many ca- 
lamities that befall it. There are but few insects 
which feed upon it to any extent, and this is of rare 
occurrence. Formerly much evil was experienced 
by the depredations from rats, but this has been 
obviated by introducing mto the fields domestic cats 
which have run wild, and have propagated their 
species to an extent sufficient to destroy these depre- 
dators. 

In your next number I propose to resume this 
subject, and give an account of the modes of manu- 
fiictaring sugar as practised here. 

D. J. BaowNE. 

For the AmerictM AgneuUuriat. 
RUST IN COTTON. 

IngUside, Miss., June 26lhy 1843. 

After giving a gloomy accoimt of the prospects 
of the rice, cotton, and corn crops, cm the bottoms 
of the Mississippi, and many of its branches, owin? 
to the long-protracted, deluging rains, Mr. Affleck 
proceeds to say : 

, In addition to the foulness of our crops, and the 
utter impossibility of cleaning them — and the fact 
that even on hill lands the cotton is growine much 
too rapidly, throwing out long, overgrown branch- 
es, with scarce a/orm (blossom-bud) to be seen — 
it is becoming, in many fields, seriously injured by 
rust. 

This rust is a disease for which the causes as- 
signed, and cures proposed, are various enough. 
It shows itself everywhere, more or less, in wet 
weather ; but even then is worse on bottom kinds. 
At other times, as &r as my observation and in- 
formation go, it appears only on that land that 
has been* cropped tor a long succession of years, 
in cotton, witnout change, rest, or manure. In 
new land, it rarely does any harm, unless it be 
low and wet — a wet soil and a moist atmosphere 
beinff what the cotton plant loves not. 

What is called rust here — and I think is cor- 
rectly so called — has its origin in the stem and 
branches, though it first shows itself in the leaves. 
These become covered all over with splotches of 
brown or russet, and soon dry up, so as to almost 
crumble at the touch. The branches and stem 
then show the same appearance. But if, on the 
leaves first becoming spotted, the stem be broken, 



it will be found diseased at the heart or pith, from 
the ground up. The plant dwindles, shrinks, and 
dies, without perfecting a howl. 

The causes assigned to this disease, and the 
cures proposed, are — too much moisture, and 
draining recommended as a cure ; iron in the soil, 
and the application of lime advised; some ascribe 
it to deep, and others to too shallow plowing ; and 
some again to a superabundance of vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil, and others to a lack of it. For my 
part, I had almost come to the conclusion that it 
was occasioned by some minute insect, which was 
aided in its operations by dark rainy weather, 
forcing the plant into a too vigorous, dropsical 
ffrowth, during which the epidermis Touter bark) 
becomes thickened and softened, by which the in- 
sect is enabled to make more rapid progress in its 
injuries. Land that has been injured and ex« 
hausted by successive crops of any one plant, can 
not possibly sustain that plant in a healthy state, 
during the extreme vigor imparted to it by un- 
usual growing weather ; this being the case, it 
yields much more quickly to injury of any kind. 

My opinion of an insect beine the direct cause 
of the rust in cotton (and, by tne way, under al- 
most every leaf affected by it, will be found num- 
bers of a minute species otaphis^, has been much 
shaken, if not changed, by perusing an address by 
Dr. Leitner, published ^i^ the 8th volume of the 
Southern Agriculturist. There, Dr. L. states dis- 
tinctly, that this disease ** is occasioned by the 
uredo gossypii, a minute parasitic ftmjgus, wnich I 
think arises orionally from the deteriorated state 
of the soil, not lumishing the necessary and whole- 
some food for the plants. The fimctions of nutri- 
tion, secretion, and excretion, are of course dis- 
turbed, the vessels become gradually obstructedy 
and the tissue disorganized, which, when assisted 
by great moisture in the atmosphere, is often fol- 
lowed by a development of this fungus." The 
writer tnen goes on to explain how the fungus 
shows itself, and causes the iniury ; and how it is 
produced and increased by careless and exhausting 
cultivation; that " agricultural observations seem 
to show, that only woraout lands produce this 
disease, whereas the new land remains generally 
firee from it ; that open land that has been covered 
with saplings, briars, and a luxuriant growth of 
broom-grass, and other weeds, is most calculated 
to induce this evil, and that it is most prevalent in 
wet seasons. If you admit these views of the di^ 
ease to be correct, it becomes evident that its pre- 
vention can cfoly be effected by the improvement 
of our soils, the burning down of the crop as soon 
as rust is observed, and a rotation of crops. The 
latter, I think, will be found the most effectual 
remedy, as it is an established fact, that most of 
the parasitic mushrooms, though met with indif^ 
ferentiy upon almost all the species of their re- 
spective natural orders, can not extend their rav- 
ages beyond that order." 

Let the cause which produces rust be what it 
will, I have not a doubt out that the true cure is 
here pointed out I am the more confirmed in this 
beliei, from some observations I made last year; 
such as, that one field which I put m cotton, last 
season, had been in com, so far as I could lean^ 
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ereiy jeu, for ewltt or ten yean prerioiia. To 
IbUow up this witb mich a crop as cottoo, yon will 
call raUier a yueer improving rotation ! But so il 
was- -eren this change waa of great advantage, 
U WM proved by its being entirely eiempl from 
"■ '■-- - "-- yield of col too ; whilr 
R Jitld proper (for yoi 

.. US are troubled with i 

greater subdinsionof our plaalaiions, tbanatmck 
patch, a cow pen, a cotton and a com Qeld !) where 
cotton alone had been grown for many yean, much 
of the crop was injured by nut, the oldest and 
wettest land suffering most 

Lime being death to fundus plants, I shocdd 
■appose the SBplication of it, in this instance, 
would be very Mne6cial. I will try ii. In fact, 
I shall persevere until I discover the cause of nut, 
ns also of rot. 

The crops of com wear a most luxuriant and 
Hnnnising appesivnce. I only hope that we may 
have dry weather enough soon, to allow of the 
impregnaticnt of the ears: if il continues much 
longer to rain so steadily, the pollen will be washed 
(tofR the tassel, without its being able to effect 
the object intended by natnre. More grain of 
every rind, and especially corn, has been planted 
this year, than ever was put in before. 

ThOUAS AiTLBCE. 
DURHAM BULL LOCOMOTIVE. 

Wb have received a letter from Mr. J. E. Letton, 
ol Bourbon county, Kentucky, Slating the superi- 



ority of his bull Locoraoiive, imported from the 
herd of Mr. Bates of Eirkleaviagtoo, England, in 
1841. From this we make the follawiog eztiact : — 
"As lo Locomotive and his calves, I have WOQ 
the prize wherever I have showed them, ^a 
stock look fine, and handle superior to anything I 
evN raw west of the sea." 



This cheap, simple, and efficient apparatus is 
adapted to all purposes of ventilation. 

Easements and cellars, churches, court-rooms, 
steamboat cabins, school-rooms, hoepiials, prisoni, 
stables, vaults, dairies, be., may, by its application, 
be rendered free from dampnesa and foul air : it is 
m effectual cart for tmoky ekimneyi. 

_ jleterious gases, emitted by fires in fire-places 
attached to bad drawing chimneys, ii^ether with 
the chilly, damp aimospheie of most basements, 

dunng drv, warm, summer weather, are the 

! of much human suffering; especially in 

crowded cities. The gases in question, not unfr»- 
queotly produce vertigo, nausea, fcc, while the 
chilly dampness of basements, by suddenly check* 
inf perspiratiiKi, often lays the foundaiioo for severv 
ctuds, incipient fevers, and other diseases. 

These ventilators ire confidently recommended 
as preventive* of the dire effects of the above-d^ 
scrdked powerful, though subtle agents d'disMM 




Ptnpeclive Tiaa. 

A fraetieal Deteriptxan of the above Stelional 
Ft«iii.— Letter a denotes the top of a chimney; b, 
a cylindrical pipe, closely fitted with a rim and 
flanse into the chimney; c, a eviiadrical collar 
maae to overlap about four incnes, and large 
enough to turn freely around the pipe ; n, a hollow 
cone so fitted and secured to the collar c as to re- 
tain, when in use, a horizontal position ; b, a vane 
to keep the cone pointed to the wind ; r. a perpeo- 
dicnlar, sobatantial iroo rod or spindle for the cone 
•nd ccjlar to revolve upon; a, a, i, i, c, c, «, ar- 
rowB representing cunents of air. 

Svppoae the wind to blow aa indicated by the 



Sectional View, 
arrows a, a, along the surface of the cooe from its 
point to its base ; on reaching the base o{ the cone 
It will CMtverre as represented by the arrows h, S, 
c, c, and produce a partial vacuum at the month 
of the cone o, when a current of air will rush up 
the cbimoey a, as shown by the arrow e. 

This drait-geoerating prioetple may easily be 
tested with a miniature model made of paper, or 
other material. Let a small fiock of cotton or some 
other light substance be placed at the bottom cf 
the pipe B, then hold the craie horizoatally, the 

Eipe being perpendicular, with its pcnnt to the 
reeze, m blow t blast of breath upcti it, when » 
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draft will be produced, and the cotton forced up 
the pipe through the cone with a velocity in pro- 
portion to the^rce applied. 

Persons wishing to adopt this apparatus, or to 
purchase a right for manufacturing and vending 
the article for towns or counties, can eommunicate 
with the agent S. W. Dewey, 109 Front street. 
New York. 

Wb are favored, this month, with a continuation 
of Mr. Partridge's very valuable articles on City 
Manures; and we entreat the particular attention 
of our farmers to them. We trust, also, that our 
city papers wiU copy these numbers, for they can 
not possibly insert more useful or relevant matter 
for their readers. 

For the American AgricuUmitt, 
CITY MANURES.— No. V. 

I HAVE already ^ven our farmers an account of 
ten highlv-fertilizinff materials hitherto thrown 
away in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. I 
shall proceed now to bring to their notice two other 
such materials, viz., wood sav^dust and urine. 

I lately read an article in the Bath and Chelten- 
ham Gazette, published in the city of Bath, Eng- 
land, that a Professor Daniels had taken a patent 
for a new compost, composed of wood saw-dust, 
charcoal, lime, and a small quantity of bitumen. 
It stated he had secured patents in England, 
France, Germany, and this country. If any re- 
liance can be placed on the statement given in that 
paper of its fertilizing power, it must far exceed 
all other known composts. It stated that the pro- 
fessor had taken a given quantity of land, on which 
he had raised wheat four years in succession, in- 
creasing the product every year. Our farmers 
must be aware that this has ever been considered 
impossible. The first year the land was in its 
usual condition, and the crop was twenty-six 
bushels to the acre ; the second year he applied 
some of his compost, and the crop was thirty-six 
bushels; the third year he added more oi his 
compost, and the crop was forty-six bushels ; the 
fourth year he gave more of the compost, and 
the crop was fifty-six bushels. He expressed him- 
self confident of bringing the crop up as high as 
one hundred bushels to the acre. 

Our fiurmers oa Loag Island, and in New Jer- 
sey, must be aware, that their only chance of 
making money by farming, will be by an increase 
of crops; for our railroads will enable distant 
farmers to send their produce to our markets, at a 
very trifling cost of transit. Those of our farmers, 
therefore, who are wise, will avail themselves of 
every means of increasing their crops, as the only 
chance of breasting the competition with distant 
opponents, who produce from new soils, on land 
of one tenth the value. 

It has been long known that decayed wood, fre- 
quently found on wood land, was much valued by 
tne horticulturists. I often had it collected, in 
England, for my own garden ; but as it was not 
rery abundant there, it was always used on the 
flower-beds. 
From the number of saw-mills at work in the 



cities of New York and Brooklyn* the annual sup- 
ply of wood saw-dust must be very larse ; and I 
would advise some of our enterprismg fermers to 
collect and try it in their compost heaps, adding 
slacked lime and fine charcoal. The bme is a[^ 
parently applied to cause a more rapid decomposi- 
tion of the saw-dust, and to neutralize any acid it 
may contain ; but it will be seen, in the following 
article on urine, that when in the soil it plays an 
important part in promoting vegetation. I would 
advise our farmers to put the above-named com- 
post into their barn-yards and hog-sties, where it 
will not only undergo a rapid change, but the 
charcoal will absorb and retain all the ammonia 
now lost by evaporation. If a portion of the saw- 
dust should be the product of^ pitch-pine timber, 
no bitumen need be added ; but when this can not 
be obtained, a small quantity of crushed rpsin or 
pitch may be added to the compost heap. 

I shall proceed to bring to your notice the urine 
thrown away in our cities. In the first place, I 
will show you the component parts of vegetable 
matter, and of carbonate of ammonia. By com- 
paring the two, you will readily ajipreciate the 
importance of saving every drop of urine from your 
own families and barn-yards, as well as collecting 
it from our cities. In this explanation I must ne- 
cessarily use scientific terms, as we have no com- 
mon terms in our language by which to express 
their meaning. By comparison, however, the 
terms will show vou that the component parts of 
vegetation and ot carbonate of ammonia are the 
same, excepting about eight per cent, of the solid 
portion of vegetation. 

The average elementary portion of vegetables 
consists of about 480 parts or carbon, 65 of hydro- 
gen, 369 of oxygen, 40 of nitrogen, and about 46 
of solid matter, in 1,000 parts. 

Carbonate of ammonia contains, in 100 parts, 
about 50 parts carbonic gas, 30 parts of ammonia, 
20 parts of water. Carbonic gas contains carbon 
and oxygen ; the ammonia contains hydrogen and 
nitrogen. Thus we perceive that carbonate of 
ammonia contains within itself the elementary 
portions of all vegetable products. There is no 
other known substance containing within itself all 
these elements, and hence is derived its wonderful 
fertilizing power. 

Stale unne contains a lar^e portion of ammonia 
and of ammoniacal salts, whicn are mostly lost by 
evaporation, as it will continue to do, unless some 
material be combined with it capable of retaining 
the ammonia. Charcoal is undoubtedly the best 
substance for this purpose, as it will taKe up and 
retain within its pores more ammonia than any 
other known material. 

Charcoal is a valuable product in the soil, inde- 
pendent of its retaining ammonia when presented 
to it by human agency. ''It absorbs in large 
quantity into its pores, tne gaseous substances and 
vapors which exist in the atmosphere." It sep- 
arates from water any decayed animal matters or 
coloring substances wnich it may hold in solution. 
It alsoliolds moisture with a tenacity greater than 
any other known material. 

Our farmers may tell me they are well aware 
of the value of urine, but may ask how are thev 
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to collect it in efficient quantity* I have thought 
of this difficulty, and helieve it may he oTercome 
by a little perseverance. There is a small shed 
behind the^ty halt, where many thousands of 
^lons might be annually collected. Let some 
farmer get the privilege from the corporation, of 
putting down a lars[e receiver there under ground, 
filling it half full of fine charcoal, so as to take off 
fhe powerful effluvia — now so offensive — on con- 
iition of its being emptied twice a year, spring 
and fall. Let the same system be pursued at aU 
the large eating houses and taverns. Instead of 
such places bemg as now, injurious to the health 
of the neighborhood, they would become perfectly 
sweet and innocuous. The difficulty would be 
greater in families ; yet if it can be proved that 
those who inhabit houses can derive an annual 
income from attending to it, as well as take off all 
bad smells from every^ square in the city, I should 
presume the double mducement would make the 
system to be g^enerally adopted. The greater por- 
tion of the unne of families is d^ily tnrown mto 
the privies. If every family would have theirs 
emptied once a year, and when emptied put into 
the vault two barrels of charcoal, and add one bar- 
rel of charcoal every month aflerward, at the end 
of each year they would have about forty bushels 
of poudrette and urate, of a far better quality than 
any now sold, worth twenty-five cents per oushel 
to the person who may take it away, exclusive of 
the expense of removal. Thus eveiy family might 
make a clear income of eight dollars per annum, 
beyond the cost of the charcoal, and keep the 
whole city free from the abominable, excremen- 
titious effluvium now so pernicious to the health, 
and so obnoxious to the olfactories of our citizens. 

It will be seen that carbon and oinrgen form 
eight and a half parts in every ten of^ vegetable 
matter, and it is more than probable that carbonic 
gas supplies the whole of it. How amply has 
Infinite Wisdom provided for this immense de- 
mand ! Can the geologist measure the carbonate 
of lime and other caroonates laid up by Creative 
Wisdom in our globe ? Can the physiologist count 
the weight of carbonic gas daily exhaled by the 
animal creation? Can the philosopher form a 
distant conception of the immense supply hourly 
liberated by tne rapid and slow decomposition ever 
progressing on our earth's surface 1 If man has 
not the power to measure or count the supply, he 
has given to him the power to collect and apply it 
for his individual and general benefit ^ 

It was my intention to have explained, in this 
essay, the effect of lime in promoting vegetation 
when mixed in soils, as hinted when treating of 
its operation on saw-dust; but as this article is 
already too extended, I liiall defer it to some 
future opportunity. 

Wu. Partridge. 

We hare received the samples of wool of 
which Mr. Cockrill speaks. They are really very 
ohoice and fine, and would rank high in our mar- 
ket An inspection of them would be evidence in 
favor of what he asserts, viz., that wool improves 
taf taking sheep fiom the aflvth to the soath; an 



opinion which we have always entertained since 
we knew anything of wool. The most intelligent 
buyers here, with whom we have conversed, also 
assert the same, and we do not know who at the 
north maintains the contrary opinion. Our Me 
correspondent upon Sheep Husbandry, in his com- 
munication—No. 3, in July number— says, that 
five cents per lb. extra, is paid by an extensive 
wool-purchaser for that grown in the southwest- 
em states, on account of its superior softness over 
that grown at the north. 

For the Ameriean Agrietdturist. 

IMPROVEMENT OF WOOL IN SOUTHERN 
LATITUDES. 

NashvilUy Tenn,^ 6th June, 1843. 

Dear Sir : — I send you herewith six samples 
of Saxon wool. No. 1 was grown by me, when I 
had my flock in Mississippi, latitude 32}'*, which 
I have proved to be the very best wool-growing 
country that I have ever seen. I have carefully 
sampled sheep from the south, as far north as 
Boston, Massachusetts, of all the different bloods, 
and find the same breed producing far better wool 
in a southern than northern latitude. I have com- 
pared wool grown by me in latitude as above, 
with American, and many imported samples, and 
find that wool in the south is softer, finer in the 
fibre, and more beautiful. I now have my flock 
near Nashville, where they do not do as well as in 
the south. In the south they live almost all the 
year upon green food. 

You will find the samples sent you, soft, fine, 
and of the true length for the first quality of cloth, 
and, I think, not inferior to any you can procure. 
I would be pleased to hear how this wool is liked 
in the north, and what your northern people found 
their opinion upon, when ^ they say the south can 
not grow fine wool. Spain and Australia are the 
most successful wool-growing countries. Spain, 
where the fine-woollra sheep orinnated, is an 
orange-growing region. Yours truly, 

Mark R. Cockrill. 

Fdr th* Aifimom AgrieuUuritL 
P0X7DRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL CROPS. 

Dear Sir : — ^The question has been often asked 
by farmers, whether poudrette is a good manure 
iotfdll crops ? whether it will answer for wheai f 
and if it will produce a crop of grass after wheat, 
or whether its fertilizing properties are absorbed 
by tile first crop ? With your permission, I will 
ffive a few short extracts from letters received 
from practical farmers, who have used it on wheats 
in comparison with other manures ; and the best 
evidence I can possibly have of the estimation in 
which it is held by them, is in the fact, that tbef 
have purchased this year, and used it in larger 
quantities than any previous year. 

Mr. Lemuel Soper, of Huntington, L. L, says: 
** I also used poudrette on wheat, at the rate of 
forty, sixty, and even seventy bushels to the aeieu 
Where I used forty bushels to the acre, I got«a 
^od wh«at as where I used forty wagon loads of 
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barn-yard manure, and equally as good as where 
I used sixty or seventy bushels of poudrette to the 
acre." 

Mr. Edward Condict, of Mbrristown, N. J., says 
that " early in October last, I used the poudrette on 
a loamy soil, somewhat inclining to clay, which I 
had prepared for wheat. There was no difference in 
the soil, nor in its preparation, except that on about 
one fourth part or it, after the wheat was sown, 
about twenty bushels of the poudrette to the acre 
was also sown, broad cast ; and the result is, that 
on hanresiing that part where the poudrette was 
pat, is much the heaviest grain, and out very little 
injured with the rust or mildew, while the other 
part of the field is considerably injinred.'* 

Mr, Samuel Fleet, of Hastings, Westchester 
county, says that he ''finds it very efficient, if 
applied when seeding down. The seed took much 
better, in the same field, where poudrette was ap- 
plied at seediog, than where other manure was 
used, the whole being put down at the same 
time." 

Mr. Wm, Wickham MUlSy of Smithtown, L. I., 
says that " where the poudrette was used, the 
wneat came in well. It stood the winter well, 
and the berry was fair; but where bone was used, 
about the same cost to the acre, in the same field, 
it was winter-killed, and very much shrunk, and 
the produce was only about one half the number 
of bushels to the acre." 

Captain R. B. Colemariy of New York, used 125 
bushels of poudrette on bis farm, near Pough- 
keepsie, in the ikH of 1839, on wheat, at the rate 
of twenty-five bushels to the acre. His object was 
to lay it down to grass, and he desired to ensure 
good crops. June 5th, 1842, he says, ^ The ground 
on which the poudrette was put, can be distinctly 
marked out, hy the luxuriant growth of grass on 
it bemg superior to that adjoining." 

From these extracts it will be seen, that prac- 
tically the questions asked in the commencement 
of this article, are answered in the affirmative; 
and it is the opinion of those who have had good 
opportunities to judge correctly, that it wifl be 
found as valuable for &11 crops as for com and 
other spring and summer crops. 

D. E. Minor. 

New York July IZlh, 1843. 

ROAD-HORSES. 

Fob the last seven years of our life, we have 
been strenuous in deed, and by word and pen, en- 
deavoring to awaken the attention of the public to 
breeding a better race of road-horses throughout 
the country. But we might just as well have un- 
dertaken to galvanize the dead, as stir up the 
great body of our farmers to this important sub- 
ject. There would now and then come a short 
spasm, and an occasional throe from some spirited 
man or two in different quarters, of the land, and 
then all would die away again, and remain cold 
and stiff, till at last we almost gave the thing up 
in despair. It is therefore particulaily gratifying 



to us, to have recently received a letter from Dr. 
A. Campbell, of Middletown, Ohio, dated the 8th 
of hist month, from which we make the following 
extract : 

Bellfounder is doing a good business here the 
present season. Since he has shown specimens 
of his stock among us, he has become empnaticaUy 
the ^ Lion of the day." He has had eighty mares 
already, and I have now sent him to Mr. Steddoms, 
at Lebanon, to make a fall season; and although 
there less than a week, seventeen more have been 
engaged to him. He is in the finest condition im- 
agmable. His tail is very thick, and has grown 
so long that rt absolutely drags now upon the 
ground. His colts excel in size, &c., the expecta- 
tions of every one who saw the horse last season. 
The Pennsylvania Germans settled here are es- 
pecially pleased with him. 

Mr. Munson Beach, of Lebanon, Ohio, also writes 
a friend in this city to the same effect as the 
above; and we are rejdced for the sake of the 
farmers of that £strict, and the improvement of 
their horse stock, that they can a];^reciate in a 
small degree, the value of so excellent a roadster 
as Bellfounder. 

Viator's compliments to John Fits, Esq., of the 
Prairie Fanner, assuring him that the sugar in qnes- 
tion had no part of a muskrat skin boiled down in it^ 
bat only partook of some 'possums, with a sprinkling 
of the 'coon. 

Maanitouwoe^ My 13^, 1843. 

For the Amtrictm AgrieuUmut 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Make it a matter of especial attention to have every- 
thing in readiness for picking cotton. It requires only the 
same time to prepare, and if done in time, yon will have 
no detention. I therefore urge yon to examine baskets, 
sacks, gin stand, gin band, running gear, presses, &c., 
and if anything requires repairing, do it immediately. 
Continue your improvements all spare time, such as 
grubbing, Alc. ; repairing fences about lots, repairing 
buildings, making shingles and scafiblds to sun eotton* 

Cut crab-grass hay, throw into heap-rows, there to 
remain for a day, then into Vdl narrow heaps until 
cured. Clean your potato plantings, designed for 
seed or slips. Gather the fodder from late com. 
Thrash the grain derived for fall sowing, to pro^e 
against loss of time from cotton-picking, when the seed 
vnll be wanted, and that you may have the straw to padc 
away with the pea^vines, if you intend to save them. 

Prepare tumep ground at once, if not done, a day or 
two extra work will not be missed 100 years henco^ 
and you will be well paid. Procure r^e's hybricf 
tumep seed, and sow on the 15th, rain or no rain, Sun- 
days always excepted. Sow half a pint of seed to the 
acre, any how, though old folks say a tablespoonful is 
enough $ I would rather have a pint cup fuU. Unless 
the ^urth be wet, or decided appearance of rain, I would 
advise covering by brushing in : the last season taught 
me this. I had more tumeps in half-a-dozen rows, 
where brushed, than on 8 acres where harrowed in. 
The ground should be made fine by frequent hairowings 
and plowings, then a brush rather settles the earth to 
the seed. 

Bad peach-trees of this year^ growthythe best if 
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well cultivated. Procure buds from your neighbors, 
even if at a dtstance of 10 to 20 miles, to choice fruit ; 
the same labor will grow a tree producing a delicious 
fruit, as one of those little tasteless hard things too 
often seen. 

About the middle of this month, cotton will have 
sufficiently ripened and burst its covering, to permit 
your hands to average some 30 to 60 or 60 lbs. per 
day. When you can gather this amount, get to it; 
you will save much of that which has opened from 
rain or ligury, by hands passing between rows. Open 
the branches out to the sun, and a freer drcuhi- 
tion of air, causing it to open sooner, and not to rot 
for want of the sun to open it, and you will be the bet- 
ter able to keep up with the opening. 

Top cotton early in this month, if not done the lust 
of July. 

M. W. Pbiups. 

For th* Amerietm AgriemUmriH. 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

KrrcHSN Garden. — Finish planting savory and other 
cabbages for late autumn and winter use. In the early 
part of the month spinach for fall use can be sown, 
and that for early spring use in the latter part of the 
month. To endure the winter well, the latter should 
be sown on dry, gravelly ground. Tumeps for autumn 
or Winter use should be sown in the early part of the 
month. Plant now a crop of late celery, and continue to 
throw up the earth to the growing crops of celery. Small 
sallading can still be sown every week. If the weather 
be favorable, peas and kidney beans may bC planted in 
the early part of the month. They may produce a good 
crop, although the chances are somewhat against it. 
Lettuce for fall use can be sown and transplanted from 
former seed beds. Crops of melons and cucumbers 
should be kept particularly clean, and if the weather 
be very dry, moderately watered in the evening. Lima 
and Carolina beans hoe well, and all runners that trail 
upon the ground cut off; they only take sustenance 
from the bearing vines. The manure heap should now 
be kept clsar of weeds, which would otherwise ripen 
and grow in the ground on which the manure is placed 
the ensuing year. 

FauiT Garden and Orchard. — ^This month is the 
most suitable time for budding apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, apricots, almonds, &c. Keep the 
ground entirely clear among the seedlings and small 
trees. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grottnds. — ^Trans- 
plant from the seedling beds the various kinds of an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial flowers, that were not 
transplanted last month. Plant your bulbs which may 
be out of the ground, such as crocuses, colduchens, 
narcissus, amaryllis, frittillarias, crown imperials, snow- 
drops, liUes, irises, and martagons. Also take up, 
separate, and transplant the roots of pseonias, flag-irises, 
anid other tuberous-rooted flowers, whose leaves are 
decayed. Suckers that have been thrown up from 
fibrous-rooted plants can be taken off and transplanted. 
Collect and transplant flowering plants from the woods 
and AeldBf removing them witii a ball of earth, and 
cutting off the flowering stems if there are any. Water 
freely all newly-planted flower-roots; cut down the 
stems of those that have bloomed ; loosen the earth 
about potted plants ; dip hedges if omitted last month ; 
mow the lawn once a fortnight ; keep clean and in or- 
der the gravel-walks, flower-borders, and shrubbery. 
Trim and tie up straggling plants, and inoculate idl 
you wish to propagate in that way. Gather flower 
seeds as they ripen ; but let them remain ift the pods 
■util the season lor sowing. 



FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW8. 

By the steam-packet Caledonia, we have our files of 
European journals to the 4th July. 

MarkeU. — Cotton has fallen |d. per lb., and accounts 
from this side of the water, of the prospects of the com- 
ing crop being more favorable, together with the large 
stock on hand, has had a depressing effect upon the 
market. The import into Liverpool for the past six 
months amounted to 1,150 000 bales, against 826,000 
to the same period last season. The supply from the 
United States was 1,038,000, being an increase of 
354,000 bales. The stock on hand the 1st Jul) , was 
912,000 bales, against 645,000 bales at the same time 
last year. The import and stock has been increased 
the last three days, by the further arrival of about 
60,000 bales of American cotton. American pro- 
visions of all kinds were fast overcoming the prejudice 
which interested people had got up against them, and 
were in good demand, with an upward tendency. In 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Butter, Cheese, Tallow, and Oil- 
cake, a heavy business was doing. American oil-cake 
has teken precedence over the French, and almost an* 
nihflated importations ftom that quarter. Little was 
doing in Grain and Flour; the market however was 
firm. 

Money is very abundant, and great difficulty existed 
on the part of capitalists to invest advantageously. It 
is not wortii over 1| to 2( per cent, per annum; and 
no doubt good tunr^fmdiaiing American stocks will be 
soon sought for by European capitalists. Up to the 
present time, however, they are shy of pretty mudi all 
our securities for investment. The flow of specie to 
this country has nearly stopped. 

The weeUher was fine, and crops promising. 

At a meeting of the Roy. Ag. Sodety of England, on 
the 21st June, Lotd Portman in the chair, the follow- 
ing eonununications were mode : — 

Food Steamer, — ^Mr. Henry Colman, Agricultural 
Conmiissioner ftom the United States, presented to the 
Sodety a model and sectional drawing of Atwater's 
Steam Generator, for domestic use, for cooking food 
for cattle, and for several other purposes to which 
steam may be applied. Mr. Colman entered into a 
minute explanation of the construction of this new 
steaming apparatus, and stated that the principal ad- 
vantages of the invention were the rapidity with which 
steam might be produced, the little cost of the machine, 
the small amount of fud it required, and its portable- 
ness. 

Indian Com <S«gar.— Mr. Colman likewise presented 
a sample of sugar made from the stalks of Indian Com, 
or maize (Zea Mayt), This was a fair sugar, and in the 
state in which it was taken from the pans after the evap- 
oration of the juice. Mr. Colman considered that this 
sugar might be made a valuable product wherever the 
Indian Com could be grown ; and stated that the plant, 
when sugar is to be made from it, is not allowed to 
ripen, or form its seed, and that the stalk only is used. 
The leaves or blades, and top of the stalk, called the 
spindle, may be saved for fodder, and the stalks, after 
they have been pressed, will Aimish feed for cattle. 
Mr. Coleman remarked that it had been already ascer- 
tained that more than one thousand pounds <^ sugar 
can be obtained fVom a single acre, and he had no 
doubt that probably double that amount wouU event- 
ually be obtained by proper cultivation and manage- 
ment, the manufacture being yet in its infancy ; but 
that in respect to cost, quality, and the facility with 
which famiers may supply themsdves with this im- 
portant article of domestic consumption, the best results 
Imight oonfidently be anticipated. The sample tim 
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labmitted to the notice of the oooncil was derived from 
A first attempt at the prodttction of the Indian corn 
fagar in America, but there was no reason why simi- 
lar saccess should not attend the trials made in this 
fionntry. 

Flax, — Mr. Colman also presented to the society 
several specimens of flax, prepared by steam, with a 
view to its being spun on common cotton machinery : 
namely — 

Specimen, No. 1. — Green flax broken, and the fibres 
•eparated entirely by the action of machinery, and called 
the " stem fiax/' 

Specimen, No. 2. — Green flax broken, the fibres sep- 
arated, and the glutinous matter wa.shed out entirely, 
Dy the action of machinery and pure cold water. 

Specimen, No. 3. — Flax which had gone through the 
same processes as the two former specimens, with the 
addition of hot water, and a small quantity of alkali in 
the last water ; also shortened and equalized for spin- 
ning. 

Specimen, No. 4. — Yarn spun from flax in specimea 
No. 3, on a cotton throstle, with the preparation and 
euding altered. 

Mr. Colman, at the same time presented a specimen 
sf perennial flax, a plant growing wild in Calhouv 
county, Michigan, U. S., and transmitted to him by 
Mr. T. I. Walker, of Eckford. 

Silk and Cotton* — ^The following specimens of silk 
and cotton were also presented by Mr. Colmao to the 
•ociety ; — 

1. A specimen of wild silk found upon the ibrest 
tree in the interior of Mexico, produced by an insect, 
i&id to be of the spider family, and resembling floss 
•ilk. 

2. A specimen of silk-cotton, ftom a tree of the Ba- 
kama islands. 

3. A specimen of native cotton, found growing in a 
wild state in the interior of Mexico, the produce of a 
laige treft. 

Mr. Pendarres, M.P., then moved a vote of thanks 
lo Mr. Colman for the interesting specimens and de- 
tails he had brought under the notice of the council ; 
and having dwelt on the advantages the society would 
derive from the information Mr. Colman, as one of 
their honorary members, would from time to time lay 
before them during his present visit to England, be 
would, he trusted, be enabled, after his agricultural 
tour through the kingdom, and especially after his per- 
sonal attendance and inspection at the ensuing Derby 
meeting, to carry back to America a favorable re- 
port of the agricultural improvements of the Old 
Country. 

The noble chairman was quite sure that the propo- 
sition then submitted to the council required no seeond- 
ing ; and the motion being put, the vote of thanks was 
carried unanimounly. 

Protruding of the Utenu, — ^The Stamford Mercury 
Mvs. that 9 <*ow, the property of Mr. Evison, of this 
place, a snort time since, soon after calving, protruded 
the uterus. Mr. Raynor, of Candleby, farrier, being 
called in, cot ofiT the part, and to the surprise of every 
one acquainted with the operation, the cow is doing 
well. 

On the Belative Influence qf the Parent jSninuUe on 
tt« Six of the Offsprhig. — In the Ten Towns Messen- 
ger, are some curious observations on this subject, 
'Which we extract. 

The influence exerted by the relative age of the 
parents in determining the sex of the offspring, I think 
I shall show to be considerable, all other things, as 
heallh and condition, nature of keep, &c., being equal. 

If tae male is younger than the female, or if they 



are of the same age, the ofispring will probably bt 
fenuile. 

If the male is but very little older, a few months or 
a few years, according to the longevity of the kind of 
animal, the sex will be doubtful, and probably depend 
on their relative health and strength at the time oi 
impregnation. 

And lastly, if the male be considerably older than 
the female, while yet his animal powers are undimin- 
ished in vigor, the greater the difierence, the more 
likely will it be that the ofispring shall be male. 

The following table is illustrative of the relative in* 
Alienee of the age of the parents on the sex of the 
oflispring. This table is drawn up from the records of 
the British peerage, where, of course, every particular 
of marriages and births has been for ages recorded. 
Where the husbands were younger than the wives, 

to 100 girls were bom 86 boyf • 

^ ** of the same age as the wivet^ 

to 10ft « «* 94 — 

** «« older fiiom 1 to 6 years,. 

to 100 <* «< 103 — 

** ** older from 6 to 11 years, 

to 100 " « 126 — 

** ** older from 11 to 16 yeara, 

to 100 « « 147 — 
It will at once be seen, that the influence shown by 
this table is too striking to be the result of chance. It 
is drawn up from the ages alone, without taking into 
consideration any secondary causes, and yet, nolwith.- 
standing this, the probability is shown to be nearly as 
high as three to two in the extreme. Now, should the 
analogy hold good between man and domestic animals 
(and there is every reason to believe it does, in a gceait 
measure, with such as produee one or rarely more at a 
hirth), I think it w31 be granted roe, that this influence 
is suificiently great to demand our attention. This, 
however, is the point at is8ue> which I hope your 
readers will aid in solving. 

That the relative condition of the health and strength 
of the parent animals at the time of impregnation 
should have some considerable influence in determin- 
ing the sex of the offspring, where the age and other 
circumstances are equal, it is easy to conceive, but 
very difficult to prove. I have no facts to ofier on 
this head, but the very marked manner in which the 
offspring in other respects sometimes takes after one 
parent, sometimes after the other, successively, is strong 
presumptive evidence that such would be the case with 
reference to the sex. 

VentHation in tfte Cheeae-room, — ^Mr. Livesey, in the 
Preston Chronicle, contends strongly for a plentifb] 
supply of pure air where cheese is kei>t. He says i\ill 
one half lof the cheese, last summer, was very much 
faded and strong-flavored, and had to be sold at a re- 
duced price ; in many instances, so much as 10 per 
cent, below the price of a good article. Although there 
are other causes which produce these efiects, I hare no 
doubt the chief cause was keeping them in dose, smsdl^ 
confined rooms. I scarcely ever go into a cheese room^ 
but I find both the door and window closed ; and when 
these rooms are fiUed with cheese, the air is so bad and 
polluted, as almost to be suflbcating. My first efibrt is, 
generally, to get the window open ; but in this I am 
often fhistrated, for I find it either without any open- 
ing, or nailed up ; and in many cases the cheese are 
crammed into a small room, without window or an/ 
means of ventilation whatever. Cheese being animal 
matter^ can not have too much air. I have noticed^ 
for some time, that those dairies tlwt have been kept 
in a large well-aired room, have been quite sound | 
and those kept in a dose, sickly room, were either 
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faded or very bad in the flavor. Though cheese should 
not be kept in too high a temperature, yet they will 
bear the summer heat tolerably well, provided they 
have a constant supply of good air. There is no ob* 
jection to a little artificial heat, in winter, from a stove 
or a fire, but this should always be accompanied with 
a supply of pure air. The difficulty to contend with 
is twofold : &r8iy the want, in many farm-houses, of a 
suitable cheese-room ; and, secondly, the prejudices of 
the dairymaids. They have a long-cherished idea in 
favor of closed doors, and closed windows, and dark 
rooms. To prevent flies, they sometimes say, is the 
reason for keeping the room dark and dose ; but this 
is the belt plan for increasing them, by producing pu- 
trid matter in the cheese. And as for flies, a penny- 
worth of quassia chips, boiled in a pint of water, well 
sweetened, and put on plated, will kill thousands di- 
rectly. As I have this week seen several lots of new 
cheese, in close-conflned rooms, which, if they are kept 
for any length of time, are sure to rot, I am the more 
anxious to warn the cheesemakers in time, now that 
hot weather is approaching, to open the doors and win- 
dows of their cheese-nooms ; and, in cases where there 
are no openings, either to set their husbands or the 
joiners at worl^ immediately, to make them. 

The Edinbukgh Johrnalof Agricultxtre for July 
is an excellent number, from which we have space to 
merely condense a paragraph or two. 

The Deconqmntion tf Mawnn mainly depends upon 
the presence of moisture, and, during the process, a 
certain degree of heat is created. WaUsr^ therefore, is 
decomposed in the first instance, and eq[>eriment has 
proved that, during that phenomenon, a stream of elec- 
tricity passes, to an extent so vast as to strike one 
with awe. It is fair, then, to infer that electricity, re- 
vealed by the decomposition of water, disturbs all the 
elements of the manures, and induces them to recom- 
liine in Xhe form of ammonia, carbonic add, and humus. 

Nigfd Soil contains all the elements of every plant, 
and in a state of combination which proclaims it to be 
superior. Why do we neglect it ? Why, on the con- 
trary, do we divert it to the wont of purposes ? Were 
It duly collected, condensed, and applied, our farms 
would require no foreign appliances, no expensive im- 
portations, or spurious attempts at imitation. 

Potato 5torcii.— We find in the Cleveland Herald 
the following method of making potato starch, and it 
says it is the veritable Bright Farina and Arrow-root 
which we see so* highly lauded in the London papers. 

Take half-a-dozen large and smooth potatoes, wash 
them in dear fair water, and then carefully pare off 
all the rind. Next grate them fine with a suitable tin 
grater. The pulp must be mixed with a pailful of 
cold water, and thoroughly agitated and squeezed by 
the hand or any suitable instrument, at the same time 
throwing away the fibrous matter, and permitting the 
starch to subside to the bottom of the vessd. To this 
must be repeated fresh washing of cold water, till the 
pure Farina is obtained free from all other matter. 
This should then be spread on earthen dishes, and dried 
in a warm airy situation. 

The good housewife will exclaini, '^Why this is 
nothing but potato starch.'' True, it is not, nor have 
you used any other artide*under the name of arrow-root 
for the sick members of your family, though you may 
have purchased it at the rate of several shilUngs per 
pound. 

By proper modes of cooking, known to every nurse 
and housekeeper, this article becomes a delightful bev- 
erage for invalids weak of digestive powers ; while as 
a pleasing dietary, even to persons in good health, it 
possesses a strong attractioiL 
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NOTICES OF THJB PRESS. 

It is proposed to publish the foUowiog national woik-vii: 
The Trees of America, pictoriallv, botanicaUy, and en- 
tomologically ddineated ; embraciog a Compleie Descrip* 
tion of the Forest Trees of North America, their culture, 
management, and propagation ; uses and economy in die 
arts ; introduction into commerce ; and their application 
in useful and ornamental plantations, and in landscape 
gardening. By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Anieti> 
cana. This work has been prepared, as far as pnicticaUe, 
in accordance with the plaa proposed by the author in his 
Memorial praying Congress to adopt measures for procu- 
ring and preserving a supply of timber for naval purposes. 
— fpoc. 241, Sdth Coneress, 2d BesA 

Conditions oftke Smscrntion^^The work complete will 
form a beautiful imperial 8vo volume of 600 pages, orna- 
mented with 300 fine wood engravings printed in the text, and 
published in ten numbers at 60 cents each, or $5 a volume^ 
ttound in doth. Mr. Browne for a long number of years, 
has been devoting his attention to the subjects of the above 
work ; we have seen a part of it in manuscript, and can 
assure the public, that it will undoubtedly be tne best and 
most complete book ever published on tiie Forest Trees of 
America. 

EconoMT or Fabuxivo.— We are glad to learn that a 
work called Elcooomyof Farming, translated fh>m the Ger- 
man Manual of Land Husbandry of J. Burger, Professor 
of Agriculture in Vienna, with notes from the works of 
Thaer, Veil, Schwertz^ Spengel, Petri, and others, with 
an index by £. Goodrich Smithy will soon be issued from 
the press of Leavitt & Trow, ot this city. From tlie spe-* 
cimen we have seen of the work, we thmk it will prove a 
valuable addition to the works of agriculture already 
offered to the public ; as it contains a great variety ot 
estimates of the proportions of labor, fodder, and manure, 
and the relations of the different parts of the farming op- 
erations to each other. We understand the work will be 
published in an octavo form, on good paper and type, with 
a large page, and that it will make a pamphlet of 190 or 
140 pages, and will be sold by ihe single copy at a price 
not to exceed 60 cents. It contains much cunou^ and use- 
ful practical Imowledgej as the results of numerous experi- 
ments of a practical kuid are given with great accuracy. 
The original work from which it is taken^ has passed 
through nine editions, in Germany. The translation and 
notes have cost much labor, and the value of the woriL has 
been enhanced. The translator was employed in the prep- 
aration of the late Reports on Agriculture by tbe Com- 
missioner of Patents, and the present work haa Mr. Ells- 
worth's commendation. 

The Westebit Famiek avd Gabdehee. published ia 
Cincinnati, Ohio, edited and illustrated by Cnarles Foster, 
assisted by M. W. Philips, of Miss.— S4 pages, double 
columns octavo, monthly j price $1 a year. We are glad 
to see this excellent work revived, and wish Mr. Foster 
all possible success in it. He is in the centre of a broad 
and fertile country, whose prindpal products are those of 
affriculture, and such journals as these should receive a 
liberal support. It is a double number — 1 1 and 12 of VoL 
Ill.—whicn we have received. The matter is good ; the 
cuts numerous and appropriate. That of the Cotton 
planter, or Sand-hill Hog, is a caution to all beholders , 
and in gazing upon his delectable proportions, our optica 
" acknowledge toe com," as they say at the west, tot this 
certainly beau our immortal Lana-pike and Alligator '' into 
fits.*' 

Lectuees oir the Afpucatzor of Chekutet Aan 
Geoloot to AoaicvLTXJEE, by Jas. F. W. Johnstone. 
Published by D. K. Minor, 23 Chambers street ; Saxton It 
Miles, 206 firoadway ; and Saxton, Pdroe. 9l Co.. Boston. 
180 pages, price 37i cents. This lis Part III. of theae able 
and lucid lectures, the very best, certainly, updn these snl^ 
jects. The puUic may well be obliged to the pubUdieni 
for issuing it in so portable, neat, and cheap a form. Nc 
farmer slu>uld be without this work. 

The Evcvclopedia of Geooeapht, by Hugh Maray • 
Part XI. is out. price 26 cenu. Lea It Blanehard, Hula- 
delphia, publishers. C. 8, Ftrmncis & Oo.| 862 Broadway. 
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RfiVIBW OF THB MARKBT. 

raiCB9 CUBKEHT IH MSW TORK, JVLt S4, 1843. 



ASHBS, Pota, MrlOOlba. •4 50 to $4 M| 

Pc«rb do. 6 8U "* 6 S7| 

BACON 81DBS, Smokod, per lb. ft} '* « 

luptoklo do. A '* 54 

BALE BuPK do. 5 *« 

BARK, Qaoratnm par ton 91 00 « S4 00 

BAKJLliY parbath. 40 *• 48 

BEANS, White do. 1 m ** I S5 

BEEF, Mom per bbl. 8 00 *< 8 S5 

Pnmo do. ft 75 *« 15 

Smoked per lb. 7 ** 74 

Rounde, in pteklo do.' 44 *' 51 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellifw .do. 18 *< 10 

BOLT ROPE do. 11 ** IS 

BRISTLES. Amarioan do. 15 *< 05 

BUTTER, Tabte do. 11 " 15 

Shippjiif do. ** 10 

CANDLES, Mould, TaUow do. ** lU 

Sperm do. 10 '< 35 

StMtfic I do. 10 " 14 

CHEESE do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaatem per gal. 40 " 45 

Weatera do. 18 ** 80 

CLOVER SEED per lb. *< 8 

COAL, Anthracite 1000 Iba. 4 50 " 5 15 

Sidney and Pictoa perohal. ft 50 " 00 

CORDAGE, American per lb. II ** 11 

CORN, Northern perbuah. A7 " 68 

Sottthem ...^ de. 50 *« 68 

COTTON I per lb. 5 •• 104 

COITON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per 7»nL 10 «< 18 

American Flax do. 14 " 10 

FEATHERS per lU 19 « 18 

FLAX, American do. 7 *' 74 

FLAX SEED, loogh per7baah. »00 ** 9 8?} 

clean do. •» — *< 

FLOUR, Northern and Weetem per bbl. 4 871" 5 50 

Fancy do. 5- 7ft ** 6 00 

Souttiern perbbl. 4 75 *• 6 50 

Richmond City Milla do. ft 7ft *' 

_ Rye do. 8*74" » 50 

HAMS, SnMiked perlb. ftl '< 74 

_ Pickled do. 4 »• 54 

HAY perlOOlbe. 45 « 50 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 9 ** 10 

HEMP, RoMia, clean per ton. 100 00 *< 105 00 

American, water-rutted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 11 ♦« 15 

HORNS per 100 1 15 *• 5 00 

LARD perlb. 5 ** 8 

LEAD do. 84 « 4 

Sheet and bar. do. 4 ** ^ 

MEaL, Com. perbbl. 1874" ^^ 

.._ Coin- perhhd. 14 OU " 14 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleaaa pergal. 13 " 14 

MUSTARD, American Iter lb. 10 " 31 

OATS, Northern perbuah. 17 ** 19 

Southern da. 11 " M 

OIL, Linaeed, Amerienn .....pergal. 75 ** 80 

Castor do. 57 " 00 

Lard do. 60 " 65 

OIL CA&E per 100 lbs. 1 00 " 

PEAS, Field perbuah. 115 " 

PITCH perbbl. 1 II4 ** in 

PLASTER OP PARIS per ton. 1 00 " 1 15 

Ground, in bbia perowt. 50 ** — — . 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 1100 " 1150 

Prime do. 00 " 9 50 

RICE perlOOlha. 1 75 ** 3 00 

ROSIN perbM. 70 " 1 064 

RYE perbuah. 65 ** 674 

SALT par sack 1 40 " 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 4| 

Pickled do. 3 " 34 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gnl. 19 " 3r 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. ft *« 61 

SUMAC, American perton 15 00 " S7 50 

TALLOW perlb. 64" 74 

Tar perbbl. 1694" 1074 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 buah. 11 00 " 13 SO 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 " 7 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 1 15 " 150 

WHEAT, Weatom. perbuah. 1 II4 " lift 

Sovthem do. 110 « lift 

WHISKEY, Ameriotti pergal. H " 94 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 35 " 40 

Merino do. 30 " 39 

Balf-Uood r... do. 95 " 17 

• do. 18 
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New York Cattle Bfark»t-Jiily 84. 

At market, 900 beef CatUe, (750 from the south.) 50 Cows nd 
Calvea, and 1800 Sheep and Lambs. 

PsiCBa.->Be«/ CatlU were very dull, and prioea barely maia* 
tained-^e quote #3 50 a $5, with a few at $5 15. 150 unaold. 

Cm$s oMd Ca2«c».— All taken at fl 5, $15 a $16. 

Sketp md LamA«.— Sales 1600 at f 1 194 to M 50 ftir Lnmhs. 
andOl to $3 15 for Sheep, whioh is a decline. ' 

Rbmarks. Arte* are in good demand. CmMil*«,inn. Cefism 
notwithatanding the late newa per Caledonia of faU of price iS 
England, the large stock on hand, and the depraeaiag atate of the 
market, there ia no alteration here ; and the Mtide is held fiim 
at prariona ptioas, in oonaequenee of an expected short crop. Ex- 
port aince 1st Sepumber last, 1,959,013 balea ; same time last 
year, 1,413,740; same time year befopo, 1,148,870. Fbur and 
Qraan of all kinds- in good demand, and an active busineio is doinr 
in them. IToir, the same. J7«m in moderate lequeat. JfolasMS 
and Sugm- advancing. Nneo/ ileres, large aalea. Prwtnon* ia 
fair demand. Seed$ are rather improving. Toboeeot an upw«4 
tendsncy. Wwily a very active demand, and prices full 15- per 
cent, higher than- three month* ago. 

Jlfoney, 8 to 4 per cent, on good paper, to 7 pep seat, on bond 
and mortgage 

8tockM are firm and advanoiag. 

Cn^.— We have gloomy aooounts finom the baCt<Mtta oC tha 
MiMissippi— deluging rains, and overflow of the river have se- 
riouEy injured the cotton, rice, and sugar. In other parts, tha 
orop it is thought will be a fair one. The wheat and hay harvest 
IS nearly over, and the crope are an arerage, taking the whola 
country through. Com looks well, though still Into. There ham 
been groat want of rain along the aealmard, but at the west as 
abundance. Grass and root dope, of coarse, have saffered her*, 
but not at the west. 

Bu*in€»» cenenlly is good^ and conldenoe seeau at last to ha 
restored. Most of our mannfaciurea are in full operation, and 
everything seems to be upon a solid foundation. 

To CoRaxsPORDBNTS.— Americas, No. 4, S. W. Jeweti, Geoigv 
Vail, and several othera, are at hand. We must repeat, that any- 
thing receiveiJ later than the SOth, can net have an inaertion in tha 
No. of our paper ta be iMued on the 1st of the next month ; and 
to insure an insertion, it would be better to be here aa early aa tha 
lOth. 

WHBAT^HBAP FARM OW STATfilf 

iSflliANO FOR SAIiB. 

A receat domeetic hereavemeat haa iadnced the nnderaigvsdta' 
offer hie raaidence on Steten lalaad far aale. It ia aitnated mi^ 
way of the outer bay, on the aearahore, eight miles from the Qoar- 
fr ■ 



antine ferry, three from that ot Roeaville, and equi*distsnt f] 
two others— Segnin'e landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical oae- 
folnem of the improvemeota, and its peeuliar advantagea, are snlB> 
ciently known. It has b«>en improved in a way to render it aas- 
ceptible of aix farming divisions of thirty acraa and npwani aadi, 
including an appropriate allotment of woodland; each diviaiea 
offering a moderately elevated building location. The condition 
of the aoil is well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the purchassr, aa the object ia merely to chaaga 
the inveatmant for another sasoeptiUe of equal product. 



New Tork, Feb. 16, 1843. 



SBELY, 

818 FWtea sirsef. 



Sale of I>arliam Cattle, Herefbrd Bulla, audi 
Soath Down Shet^ 

The subscriber, desirous of redndng his stock, will oWn fm 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the I3th of September next, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at Three Hills Farm, 81 miles west of the citjrof 
Albany, on the Cherry Valley road, 15 head of cattle, oonsistiac 
of buIlB, cows, heifers, and calves, and between 70 and 80 head n 
Sooth Down sheep, comprising bucks, breeding ewee, yearlinn, 
and lambe, bred mim the stocS imported by Mr. Hawes, ia 1831, 
and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs. Coming and Southam vrill also offer at the same tiata 
and place, some of their celebrated Hereford bulls of different 
ages. ^ C. N. BEMENT. 



Three Hills Farm, Albany, June 1st, 1843. 



CHARCX>AIi A CHISMlCAIi BiANURBS. 

The subscriber has 5 to 1000 buabels of fine Charooal Sersaa 
lags, whioh he offers for sals, at 114 m'>>** P*' barrel. He can alsa 
supi^y compound guano manure, and any of the other cheaueal 
manures, such aa aulphate eoda, sulphate of.|ammoBia, dtc Ha 
will give eatimatea of coat of any composition that tanaera amy 
require for experimenting, Ac, upon application, poet paid. Bi^ 
gaged in the chemical amaufaoturea for 30 year* ptat, he liMll 

ioa in tha artidea aderea. 

JOHN BARLINO, 



oottfident of giving 

April 11. ^Ma.n 0AiUtfir«wt 

Commerdal Woika, Jaaa St., batwaaa Waahiagtoa a«d W«t 
•tiaeto. 
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ABTERTI8C]CEMTS.<"*TBS1IS.-— COiriKll'XI* 



0HORT-HOAN DURHAMS. 

ThiM or foQr Darham Hetfen, on* and two yaan old, and 
Uiree yovuf Balls, from 10 to IS montht old, are offeied for lale 
hf the sabaeriber. Some of these youof animals are got by his 
imported Boll, Dake of Wellington, bred by Thomas Bates, Esq., 
Kirkleavington, Bngland. The stock of ^^'ellington will carry iu 
own recommendation. The two-yesr-old Heifers are. and will be 
in calf, by Wellington, or his son MsUor, oat of his imported 
Heifer, Dutchess, which latter animal was alio bred by Mr. Bates, 
and got by his prise Ball, Dake of Northiunberiaod. Inqnire of 
A. Clockie. on the farm, or of the subscriber, at bis residence ill 
Troy. CEO. VAIL. 

Troy, July, 1843— ft. 

FOR SALiB-— Village Property, Improved 
Farms, and Grist Mill* 

The snbseriber offers for sale his Residence, the adjoining Dwell- 
ing-house and Store, and the TuTern Stand, " Uainbridge House," 
aU situated on the public square (opposite the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches), in the besntiful yillage of Bainbridge, Che- 
nango county, not surpassed fur beauty and healthfullness, by any 
Ullage west of CatskiU, being in the raliey of the Sasquehannah, 
and on Ibe bank of that much-admired river. The Dwellings are 
«sch double two-st<>ries, with suitable outbnildings ; the Gunlcns 
large ; and the court-yards well supplied with Tarious kinds of 
ahade Trees and Shrubbery. The Store is two stories, in the 
centre of the Tillage, and well arranged for business. The Tavern 
Bottse IS a large two-«tory Building, with Piazza the whole front, 
oa the sqaare, in good order, and with a suitable Bam and Sheds. 
The occapaot is doing a good bosiness. The Grist Milt is adjoin- 
ing the village and Corporation, has two ran of stone, and a good 
•hare of bosiness, and five acres of land attached, with a small 
convenient dwelling-house to accommodate the miller. 

Fifteen valuable Improved Farms uf 100 to 300 acres each, with 
Honacs, Bams, ShedSj and Apple Orchards sufficient for their nse, 
«itnated in the immediate vicinity of the villagos of Unndilla, Bain- 
Mdge, South Bainbridge, Bettsburgh, Ninevah, and Harpursville. 
Several of theae farma are adjoining the New- York and Ene rail- 
road, aa laid out, and are of the firat quality dainr farms, now 
stocked, which might be had with the farms if dssired. 

Abo the " Vallonia" Spring House Establishment, with 00 acres 
of land adjoining the New- York and Erie railroad, incladinga good 
Honse, well fitted np for boarders, a new Store, with a small 
JOwelUn^hoase, aad anitable Oat-baildtngs, Bam, Sheds, Ac. 
This epnng is mineral, and at preaent much freqaented by invalids 
for its medioinal qttalitiea ; and upon the completion of the railroad 
will no doabt be a faahionable reaort for thoae in quest of health 
«r pleasure, it being delightfully aitaated in a healthy and pie- 
l n u e aq oo oonnty. The above property will be aold in parcela to 
nit porohaaeia ; and a large proportion of the purchaae money 
may vemaia on bond and mortgage, for a term of yeara, at the op- 
tum. of the parchasers, or it woald be ezohangod for improved 
property in the city of New- York or Brooklva. Inquire otT. T. 
Kiaaam, 160 Maiden Lane, (corner of Sooth St.) New- York city, or 
ef the subscriber, at Bainbridge, Chenanfo oonnty, N. Y. 

PETER BETT8, 

8HBBP FARM FOR SAIiEU 

The anbacribera offer for aile, or to let, their extenarre Sheep 
Farm, sitoated in La Salle oonnty. State of niixuris. The Farm 
oonaiata of upward of 1,500 acrea ; over 400 being endoaed by aub- 
■lantial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, moet admirably adapted to wh^vp husbandry, for 
which purpose it has been used by tae sobaeribera for the last two 
yean aacoeaafolly. 

The Flocka of Sheep oan be aold at the aama time, if purDhaseia 
are inclined. They consist of over 1,500 good, strong, healthy, 
white-faced Cheviot breed ; also, three ilne Pauler Merino Bucks, 
purchased of a celebrated breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be sold for cash, offers will be noeived for 
ranting the same for two or three years. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, LiUle VermiUion, La Salle, 
MURRAY A WARD, Chicago, 111., or JAMBS MURRAY A Co/, 
Buffalo, New York ; either of whom will give every information 



OHARIiES 8TARR, Ir., 

MmnmAMf momus covmr, nxw jsrsbt, 

nepiMd. at the present time, to execute oidera for thor- 
>red Berkahire Piga, from the imported boar Hagboum, and 
n enierior boar of Windaor-caatle fhmily, aad fifteen <^ce sows, 
IflMy preeurad Iran A. B. Allen, of BufUo, New York. 
I Pigs from this superior stock, fnm t to S months old, will be 
delivered, well cagud, on ahinbonid, at New Yoik, for $t5 to $M 
per pair. Feed feraished, when deairad, at $t per bunel. 

Feraons deairiny either pigw or full-grown aaimala, can be sup- 
filed with aU the advantuea of Mr. Allea^a atook at Buffalo, with- 
es* inourrinff tba riak aniTooA of canal traaspertotien— the adver> 
tieer'i raeideBoe beiif but half a day's jooaey from NtwTeii. 



THB AMI3RICAN AGRICUIiTURIST. 

Pttbliahed Monthly, each number containing 3S pages, leyal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Tea 
Centa ; three cc^ea for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five DoOaia. 

Each number of the Agrioaltarist contains but One sheet^nb- 
ject to newspaper postagu only, which is om cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of iU pubUcatioa, and ons and a half eemts, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADvaaTisKMiRTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if net exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceedinf that 
number. 

117 Remit through Pottnuuters, a» the lav aOotu, 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertisinff it, will be famished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this OtHce. 

Volume 1 of Thb Amhican Agsicdltuuist, with ubie of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in ckth, 
$1 25. It is a neat and tastefol book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricaltaral Sticieties ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

lO* To prevent confosion, all letters merely ordering this week, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxtoa 
A Miles, S05 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Poetmaater, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and ail private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 

Kiper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, t05 Broadway, 
ew York. 

Works pertaluins to Agricultmv for sale by Sax* 
ton A Miles, HOH Broadway. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 50 
oents ; Do. do. 1 vol. ISmo, $1 ; Gmy's Botanical Text Book, $1 50 ; 
Littdley's Horticulture, $1 85 ; Grav's Agricultural Ohemtstry, $1 ; 
Downing*s Landscape Gardening, 93 50 ; Do. Cottage Resideaoes, 
$9 50 ; Liebig*s Oiganie Chemiatry, $1 S5 ; Do. Animal Chemia- 
try, $1 ; Buera Farmer'a Companion, 87 1-8 cents ; Fesssndenii 
Complete Farmer. 87 1-8 cents ; Cobbet's American Gardener, 75 
cents ; Blacklock's Treatise on Sheep, 50 oents ; The American 
Farmer's Instructor, $1 08 ; A Treatise on Cattle, $8 50 ; Dana's 
Muck Manual, new edition, 08 1-3 cents ; Boswell's Poultry Yard, 
50 oents. 

BEY AN ON THE BEE-Crbap Editiom. 

Tai HoHiT Bbi; iu Natural' Historr^ Phvsioloffy and Man- 
agement. By Edward Bevan; with thirty-five engravings on 
wood. Priee 31 cents. 8AXT0N A MILES. 
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RYE FOR SOILING. 
Ckofs forsoilingduriDglheearlf qiriiigDMMilhs, 
before grass is kdvaoced; in the drought of som- 
mer, when it baa becooie parched up; and late 
Again in au-tumn, after ii is injaied by frosts, ate 
begioDiag t« be tbought of as of more coDsequence 
than formerlf, and considenbte attention is at 
length directed to their culliTaiion. For green 
food in the spring, we IcQow of DothiDg that comes 
forward so early ai rye, and till it begins to head, 
there are few giaMes more nntritioni, especially 
for loilch cows. It ia important, therefore, that 
still greater attention ^ould be paid to the cnlli- 
ratioik of this grain for pasture or Boiling. From 
the Isl lo the 15ih of this mrath is the beit time 
lo sow rye in the latimde of 40* and ftrther 
Bortb, aud 'We trust that every farmer will prepare 
at least a. few acres for the early feeding of his 
stock. As HMD as the mild weather of spring 
c^ieDS, cattle are sore to hanker for gre«) food, and 
this is the lime if it be withheld from ihem, that 
they seem to suffer most for the want of tl, and 
thrive the least. A dry graTelly soil suits it best ; 
bo( it also floorisbes in thin sandy satis, and on Btiff 
clay, when these lands ere in good heart For 
aoiUiig, an extra quantity of seed should be sown, 
so as to ensurs its coming Dp thick ukd eorering 



the ground well. One and a half to two tniaheli 
per acre is better than leu ; and <m stiff clay soils, 
where all the seed is not so liLely to take, thres 
bushels is still better. Btit above all, get it i« 
early, so that ic may have a good growth before 
winter apprcaches; it will then start muchquicktr 
in the spring, and make a thicker and more rapid 
growth. 

TSNERABLE PEAR-TBSE. 
On the comer of the Third avenue and ISA 
street, in this city, stands a pear-tree, planiei 
about two centuries since by the celebrated Q«r> 
Stuyvesant The trank and branches are in good 
preservatioo ; the latter resching as high as the 
eaves of the three-stcty buildings befcne which it 
stands. Ic has bone a eonsidereble quantity of 
fiuit this year, which is of a good qnslity. Wc 
remember having heard of older fniit trees that 
this existing in Massachusetts and Comieelica^ 
but have forgotten their locality. Will any al 
our Gonespondents give us infonnatian m thlt 
head ? We hare a great Aimt for old trees, for 
they are about our ooly antiquities ; and many ii 
the mile we have trudged ibr the express purpoM 
of looking at them, and taking their admeasur* 
nients. They would make, with the ei B ii i insii B> 
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FARMING AND GARDENING ON LONG ISLAND. 



ces connected with them, a curious chapter in 
American history, and well would any author be 
paid for writing it out. 

FARMING AND GARDENING ON LONG ISLAND. 

Wb hare made several excursions on Long 
Island during the past summer, in Westchester 
county, up the Hudson, on Staten Island, and in 
New Jersey. There is much that is common in 
all these places, but we shall first speak of what 
we saw on Long Island, and then add such par- 
ticulars as we found elsewhere less usual in its 
system of agriculture. 

Soil,— With the exception of the low alluvial 
necks which jut into the sound, bays, and rivers, 
some wide-spread meadows, and a few narrow 
valleys, Long Island has not much to boast of in 
regard to soil; it being composed of a hungry 
sand, or thin gravel, encumbered by large quanti- 
ties of stone and rock. Yet notwithstanding these 
natural disadvantages, it has been long celebrated 
for its productive farms, and especially its gardens ; 
and considering the contiguity of these to market, 
and the high price of produce in its neighborhpod, 
the judicious cultivation of its soil, ever since its 
■settlement, has been a reasonably profitable busi- 
ness. 

Fbnces. — These are usually of stone wall, posts 
and rail, or hedges. Where stones abound, and 
it is desirable to get rid of them, they should un- 
doubtedly be used in preference to anything else 
for enclosures. The best method of making these, 
is to dig a trench one foot to 18 inches deep, and 
3 feet wide, so that the base of the wall may be 
placed beyond the reach of frost. The largest 
stones are placed first, then those more easily 
handled follow, maintaining a good thickness, till 
it is of sufficient height Thus built, the wall is 
never disturbed by the heaving of the ground ; 
and it may last a century with very little repair, 
and be a good fence then. Posts and rails are 
quite perishable, and laid up crooked they dis- 
figure the landscape sadly, and ought ever to be 
considered as merely temporary. The hedges are 
much more to oar fancy. These are usually of 
cedar, and with their evergreen foliage, and fan- 
tastic interiocked limbs, they give a cheerful as- 
pect to the country, especially during those sea- 
sons when the deciduous shrubs and trees have 
lost their leaves, that is quite agreeable. The ce- 
dars, however, are planted only in single rows, 
and too far apart entirely, and consequently form 
but ft poor fence against small animals. If the 



method of plantiag, as given by a correspondent 
page 177 of this No. were adopted, there would 
be no trouble on this score ; for the trunks of the 
trees soon grow so close together, th^at the smallest 
pig, rabbit, or dog, could scarcely squeeze in be- 
tween them. The tops also beautifully interlace, 
and make walls of verduie which are delightful to 
look at The native thorn, especially the maple 
variety, planted in the same way, makes an ex- 
cellent hedge ; the willow, beech, and other trees 
the same ; still, we prefer evergreens, they so en- 
liven the landscape, when everything else is naked 
and dead. 

Manures. — If nature has been rather niggardly 
in her gifts to the soil of Long Island, she has 
nearly made it up by placing within its reach 
various inexhaustible supplies for its fertilization 
by art. Swamps and marshes abound, filled with 
rich peat and muck, which strange to say, till 
quite recently, have been singularly neglected, and 
the farmers have annually been purchasing thou- 
sands of tons of manure from this city, at an aver- 
age cost of probably 75 cents a cart-load, when by 
draining these swamps, they might dig out their 
contents, add lime to them in the proportion of 
one to three or four, and thus make a compost 
equal to the best of city manure, at one tenth of its 
cost Then by draining these lands, they add greatly 
to the health of their localities ; and finally, after 
obtaining large heaps of the richest vegetable sub- 
stance, they could turn them into cultivated fields, 
as fertile as any of the boasted lands of the w/st 
The finest water meadows could also be made of 
most of these, at the trifling cost of merely stop- 
ping the water by flood-gates in the ditches at 
proper seasons, and thus overflow and fertilize 
them. Meadows like these would be worth $500 
an acre in England, and pay ten per cent interest 
on the money at that 

Sea-weed abounds on the coast, and is either 
carted into the barn-yards for litter, and made 
into compost with other materials, or spread broad 
cast on the land. In this way i to { of a ton of 
hay can be added to the growth per acre, at a coat 
not to exceed $2, on meadows which are sufficient- 
ly near ; and as the hay is worth on an average 
$8 to $1 per ton stand ing, i t is Ishor well bestowed. 
Fish oi the small bony kinds are caught here 
by millions expressly for manure, and great num- 
bers were formerly spread broad cast and plowed 
in ; but applied in this way, they become an in- 
tolerable nuisance from the fetid odor they send 
out when undergoing decomposition. By making 
them into compost, composed of sii parts of peat» 
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two of lime, and ooe of fish, no odor is given out, 
and this mixture forms a more valuable and last- 
ing manure, than if composed of fish alone. Ma- 
rine shells, salt-marsh mud, and meadow hay 
abound ; the reader may judge in what quantities 
the two latter, when he is informed that Long Island 
has about 70,000 acres of salt marsh upon it. In 
addition to all these natural fertilizing sources, 
manures of various kinds from this city ore so 
abundant that they can be had to any reasonable 
extent, and the facilities of transporting them by 
water are great. Then there is sand to make the 
clay spils more friable, and clay again to give con- 
sistency to the sands ; so that after all, Loug Island 
as a farming district, may be said to be rather 
eligibly situated. 

Rotation of Chops. — Being so convenient to 
ship to the south, and to the city market, where 
an immense number of tons are annually con- 
sumed, hay has become the leading crop of Long 
Island ; the land therefore is kept in grass as long 
as it will profitably produce it, and all other prod- 
acts are consequently made subservient to it. The 
usual rotation is, first year, plow up the sod, manure 
heavily, and plant with com. It is difficult getting 
this off in season for wheat or rye ; oats or barley 
consequently follow the second year, or potatoes 
with manure again. These are harvested in sea- 
son for wheat or rye, whichever the land best 
suits, and stocked down at the same time with 
timothy. Clover seed at the rate of 4 lbs. or more 
per acre is added the last of February or early in 
March sowed upon a light melting snow. 

Gardens. — In passing over Long Island, one 
would be surprised ki the number and extent of 
its gardens. They are devoted to all sorts of 
vegetables and fruit which can be grown in this 
climate, and many persons have attained consider- 
able wealth by their cultivation. Some of the 
seeds are sown in the fall of the year, for the pur- 
pose of procuring earlier crops in the spring, onions, 
spinach, brocoli, cabbage, lettuce, and cauliflower, 
particularly. The seeds and plants are protected 
daring winter by covering with sedge or some kind 
of litter. We shall describe some of these gardens 
more particularly hereafter, we now advert to 
them for the mere purpose of mentioning one 
regetable only. 

CuLTUEE OF Cabbages. — These are produced 
from forcing houses at a very early season, the 
main crop, however, is not set out till the last of 
July or fore part of Augusit. On account of the 
liability of the plants to be destroyed in their 
cazly growth in the field by inseets, they are sown 



in beds where they can easily be protected, and 
are then transplanted in rows ; they find that tkj» 
is less laborious and more certain than endeav- 
oring to protect them in the fields. The land la 
made rich by a heavy coating of manure, then 
plowed deep and harrowed fine. The pUnts «ie 
set out in rows, and the number occupying an 
acre is from 3,000 to 7,000. They are regulated 
according to the size of the cabbage when fall 
grown, as the heads will weigh firom 3 Iba. 
to 30 lbs. each. They are supplied in inuneBse 
numbers, not only to this city, but to vessels §x 
sea stores, and are shipped to almost every pent 
along the American seaboard, from Newfoundlan4 
to Mexico and the West Indies. One of the gar- 
deners we visited informed us, that one year wheo. 
they were very high, he netted $2,600 from nina 
acres, after paying all expenses of rent of land, col> 
tivation, and marketing; and that he had cleared 
$1,200 on an average for the past ten years, oi 
about the same quantity of ground. He has un- 
doubtedly been' fortunate in the cabbage cultureu 
We know of many a farmer occup3ring firom 300 
to 500 acres of land who does not cm an average 
clear half this amount, so that it is not the num- 
ber of acres after all, so much as the crop an4 
method of cultivation, which gives the lazgest 
profits. 

It would be a curious paragraph of statistics^ 
could the number of cabbages be ascertained whick 
grow within a circle of 30 miles from this city. 
They must amount to several million heads, for 
the Horticultural Conmiittee of the American In- 
stitute, reported last year upward of 600,000 in 
one tour they made of three miles only. 

HOVEN IN CATTLE. 
In the article in our last Na under this head» 
we carelessly wrote down the language of our in- 
formant, using the word ^'windpipe^^ instead of 
gullet, and the correction escaped us entirely in 
reading the proof. Any one in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the anatomy of animab, 
would recognise the mistake at once, and take our 
meanings still we have thought it advisable to 
make the correction. The windpipe and gullet 
are quite different things. The former leads to 
the lungs, and is for the purpose oi breathing, kc* ; 
the latter leads to the stomach, and is the passage 
for food and drink. Should any material substance 
by accident get into the windpipe, and it be not 
immediately removed, it will cause death. A body 
lodged in the gullet would also cause death; 1st 
by obstructing the breathing by pressing oa the 
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Windpipe; 2d, by reurding the p*snge of blood 
thtoogb ibe blood tmmLi of the neck; 3d,bypre- 
Tvting tbe regurgitaiioo oi raising of the cud. 

With re«p«ct to Hoven in Cattle, we gave the 
o^piuioa of our informaut, wiihoai ioteading to 
' vouch for it We slUl believe that it is usually 
• diauntion of tbe nunen, caused by ao undue 
ganeratioa of gas, in coueqiKnce of an unusual 
^tnotity of green stKColeat food being taken into 
Ae stomach. Although we have kept a large 
}uai of cattle for a number of years, we never had 
a case of the kind ; for in turning ihem im to a 
faiznriaot pasture, especially if it were clover, we 
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were caieful to allow them to lemain bat a veiy 
Hhorl time — a half hiiur or so at firel, gradually io- 
cteasing tbe period for a few days, when they may 
be left with perfect safely to graze at will. 

DAIRY STOCK. 

The artist baa given this 6ne cow rather loo 
much leng'tb of neck and body, otherwise the 
portrait is a pretty fair one, Apolonia was se- 
lected from the herd of Mr. Wbilaker of York- 
shire, by Mr. Prentice himself, when in England 
in 1838. She combines the two best qualities of 
an iinproved stock, viz., giving a large quantity 
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TAt Properly of E. P. Prentice, Esq., Mount Hopt, JV. Y. 



md good quality of milk, when at the pail, and 
when dried off, taking on flesh very rapidly. We 
do not know the quantity of milk given by ber 
month in and out, but recollect when Mr. Colman 
paid MrFientice a visit about a year since, that 
he said he saw her taken up from the pasture and 
milked at 4 o'clock m the afternoon, and she gave 
15 qttarts. She had been millced as usual the 
morning of that day, and her only food was grass. 
Such cowB are of great value; and our country 
would be much Enriched if its dairy stock more 
generally combined the admirable milking and 
&tting qualities of Apolonia. 

HEW BfETHOD OF MAKING HANtlKES. 

Tka acAjeet of increasing their store of manurea, 

il wiady ocnqiying much of the attention of the 

ArmetB, for they find them indispensable in an 

bofKntdtftteoiotagncaltan. The greftta the 



quantity, therefore, that can be made and ja- 
dicinualy applied upon their laudf, the more cer- 
tain their success in obtaining good crops, and 
adding to (he profits of their business. Tbe fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the Fanner's Mine 
of Wealth, or Manure and Tillage ; a very valua- 
ble work by Mr. Hermance, just published by Sai- 
ton tc Miles. It gives a somewhat novel method 
of making manure; and by strictly following it, 
tbe farmer will find that he can greatly increase 
his resources, and work up into fertilizing matter 
what has hitherto been considered mere rubbisb, 
and greatly in his way. For full particulara, and 
the benefits of this process, we must refer to tbe 
work itselC 

1. Form your barn-yard with a gradual descent 
to one side, so that ihe liquid formed by the raini 
will flow gently io that aide. Make the bottom 
as bard and smooth as possible, that there may be 
, little or no waste by soaking into the earth. Arrange 
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yoar stables, hog-peo, &c., in such order, as 
to throw all the litter and manure into the 
yard. 

2. Sink a vat or resenroir at the lower side of 
the yard, of sufBcient capacity to contain the juice 
of tne yard. The most common form of the Tat 
is six feet width by three feet depth, and twelve 
feet or more in length, according to the size of the 
yard, and the amount of liquor flowing from it. 
When the vat is more than twelve in length, it 
will be best to divide it by partitions into two or 
three parts, so that if at any time you want to use 
only part of the liquor, you can do so without any 
inconvenience. It will be farther desirable to have 
the vat so connected with the yard, that when 
once full, and you have commenced your manu- 
re ture, if* additional rains come before you shall 
have completed your heap, of which we shall soon 
speak, you can prevent the liquid so formed from 
running into your vat, either by keeping it back in 
the yard, or by turning it in another direction. 

3. In this vat mix the following ingredients as 
nearly as you can, without actual measurement or 
weight: To every barrel of liquid, add 4 lbs. of 
stone lime just slacked, 4 lbs. wood ashes of good 
quality and dry, or an equivalent of leached ashes, 
or a i lb. of potash ; 4 lb. of sale, or its equivalent 
of old brine; 2 ozs. of saltpetre; 20 lbs. plaster of 
Paris, or mud, or muck; 10 lbs. of excrements 
irom the privy, or 20 lbs. of horse manure. Mix 
Uiese ingredients thoroughly with the liquid in the 
vat, and if the vat contains one hundred barrels, 
increase the above ingredients a hundred fold. It 
will be well to mix these ingredients a few days 
before you lay up your heap, and stir them every 
day, but this is not essential. 

On the upper side of the vat lay the ioundation 
for the heap, by placing poles or rails, with one 
end to the vat, and the other extending^ from it, 
about two feet apart ; on .these lay other poles 
crosswise (precisely as we do the foundation for a 
stack of hay or grain), to keep the straw from the 
^onnd, and that the liquid may flow freely be- 
neath. 

5. Having everything prepared, commence laying 
up the heap by placing a layer of straw, weeds, 
stalks, or whatever vou have at hand, on the foun- 
dation of poles, to the thickness of a foot. Yon 
will find great advantage from throwing the ma- 
terials as you collect them, in the yard, and letting 
the cattle tread on them, until they are thoroughly 
brokoi and wet. When the layer is a foot t£ick, 
stir up the ingredients in the vat, and with a pail 
or other vessel thoroughly wet the layer on the 
poles. Place another layer on the first, and of the 
same thickness, wet as before, and thus continue 
until you have raised the heap as l^gh as you 
wish — say from six to ten feet. Be careful at 
every wetting to stir up the ingredients from the 
bottom oi the vat The easiest and quickest way 
to wet the several layers, will be to use a pump 
or derater, with a hose attached, to spread the 
liquor over the heap. In such case, let one stir, 
another pomp, and a third manage the hose. Only 
be careful whatever method you pursue, to wet 
the several layers thoroughly in all their parts. 
When finished, cover the heap with the settUngs 



in the bottom of the vat, or with anything else at 
hand — common earth will answer. 

6. If the heap consist of straw, weeds, and the 
like, it will require wetting every fourth day. If 
you have used much peat, muck, or earth, with 
the straw, water once a week. To water the heap, 
make holes with an iron bar or other instrument 
in the top of it, from eight to twelve inches apart, 
and extending downward about to the miodle; 
then stir the liquid in the vat, and pour it into the 
holes until the whole mass is saturated ; finally, 
close the holes. At every watering make new 
holes. 

Give the heap three waterings when made of 
straw, and it will be fit for use in fifteen days from 
the time of laying it up ; when much mud or 
muck has been added, thirty days. 

When it is desired to manufacture this kind of 
manure in places where ham-yard liquid can not 
be readily obtained, river, spring, or pond water 
will answer the same purpose for wetting the 
heans as the barn-yard liquid, by increasing in a 
small proportion the ingredients for the mixture, 
as given in section 3, and adding them to it. 



SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. 8. AO. 80CI|2Tr. 

On the 19, 20, and 21 of this month, the New 
York State Ag. Soc holds its Show and Fair at 
Rochester, and we trust that all of our citizens 
who take the least interest in the advancement 
of agriculture, and who can possibly be present, 
will make it a point to attend. The fiicilities of 
reaching Rochester, either by canal or railroad, 
are so great, and such is the chetf)[»ne8S of travel- 
ling, that few can object to attend on account of 
the distance. We are assured that the commit- 
tees have made the best arrangements for the 
reception of animals, the display d implements, 
seeds, vegetables, fruits,, flowers, the chiry produce, 
and domestic fabrics ; and we anticipate that the 
Show this month will be the best that has yet 
taken place. That at Albany quite exceeded the 
first at Syracuse; and we have no doubt that the 
present one at Rochester will eclipse in every 
respect all which have preceded it Recollect 
that agriculture is the "science of sciences," to 
which all others are but its handpiaids. The im- 
provements which have been made within ten 
years are very great— -especially in stock of all 
kinds, with the exception perhaps of horses. We 
shall look for much greater improvement for ten 
years to come, and there is no better means of 
bringing it about than by associations in agricul- 
tuial societies. We have given copious details 
of the great national agricultural meeting in 'Eag' 
land in this Na, under head of Foreign News, and 
may our own State Society emiilate its ecample. 
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Id order lo be able lo do ihis, it is essential that 
every good citizen iende his aid. 

The next most important things to be desired 
are the establish menl of agricultural schools, and 
U agrieullural survey by towns of thi 
hope there will be a general meeting aa these 
R^ects at Bochester, and strong and vigorous 
measures adopted for simultaneous action, from 
east to west, and north to souih, for the purpose 
bfaccj»nplishing both these objects. A well-en- 
dowed State example-farm, with professors to teach 
the science of agricultare, stock-breeding, ice, we 
deem essentially necessary — more so than the en- 
dowment of colleges. The fannere of New York 
are aD intelligent class of men, and understand 
very well the necessity and advantages of a pro- 
gressive agriculture. They are entirely capable 
of ctmlrolling the etecttons, and we are confident 
if some of our eloquent men would place this sob- 
ject in its proper light before them, not another 
sessioD of the legislature will have passed, without 
some action on all the points we have briefly rec- 
ommended. 



THE ADONIS FLOWER. 



(Fia. 39.) 

Tnt Adonis flower {Adottii OMttMimialu), or 
pheasant's eye, resembles the anemone. It grows 
to the height of &om 9 to 13 inches, and shows 
a rich colored blossom dniing the tnontht of Jnne, 
Jnljiud AagufU ItreceiTesita&blenBmeiiiGon* 



sequence of being said to have sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, when he was wounded by the 
boar. The name of pheasant's eye is derived from 
a resemblance between its dark red petals dis- 
posed around a black centre, and (he eye of that 
beautiful hied. 

RAMBOUILtET MERINOS AMD THEIR PRICES. 

Since our article appeared on Fine-Wool Sheep, 
we have had so many letters addressed us about 
prices, quEllity, means of transportatim, ice., that 
with our numerous other avocations, we have 
scarcely lime to reply. To save ourselves and cor- 
respondents trouble, we publish the fallowing 
private letter just received from Mr. Collins which 
covers the whole ground. We trust that he will 
pardon the liberty we have taken, for we can see' 
no easier or better way of marutging the matter. 
Hartford, Conn., Avgvtt 2}gl, 1843. 

Dear Sib : I observe that you havegiren in (he 
July number of the Agrictillurisl, a notice of my 
flocK of imported Mennos, accompanied by a cut 
of the imported buck Grandee. Your vriltett 
descriniion of the ram, does him better justice 
than ine engraving, which I am sorry to be com- 
pelled to say is by no means an accurate ptftrait, 
and gives no just or adequate idea of his merits 
and peculiar appearance, unless indeed it may be, 
in the sinele particular of his throatirtest ani ma»- 
aive rohe-Iike folds of skin around the neck just 
forward of the shoulders, logeiher with perhaps a 
general appearance of stoutness and hardiness of 
constitution, which belongs to him in a remarkable 
degree. The original sketch or drawing of Gran- 
dee, ((houeh taken by an inexperienced artist,) 
was tolerably failhfiil, but the likeness was most- 
ly lost by your engraver in transferring it to wood. 

If it is ever in my power to obtain (as I hope it 
will be ere long) a good portrait of Grandee, I 
will see that you are furnished with a copy. I only 
wail lo meet with a competent irtist, and then 
your numerous readers shall have the opportunity 
of seeing an animal, believed by experienced judges 
to be the best Merino ram ever brought into the 
United States. That he is of the beat breed for 
profitable wool-growing, may now be taken as r 
conceded point, settled by almost unanimous pub- 
lic oiiinion, baaed on actual and lon^ experience 
in this country; while so great is his individual 
excellence, that an extensive wool-grower d gie«t 
experience, who was interested in many rf the 
very best Merinos orimnsllT imported mto this 
coimtry from Spam by Col. Humphrev and others, 
said to tne, on seeing and caretidly examining 
Grandee, directlv aAer his arrival m>m Europe, 
that he was " tne best tam, without any excep- 
tion, that he ever set eyes on," and in Kit judg>- 
ment, *' of more intrinsic value and of greater im- 
portance to the real interests of the countir, ihaa 
any other individual animal, of whatever descii^ 
lioD, then in the United States." 

My oligect in making an impwtatioa of fraUi 
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Merino blood at this late day, you have correctly 
stated ID your July number. It was simply this ; 
to establish in this country, within reach of our 
fine wool growers, a breeding flock of the best 
sort of Merinos, of undoubted purity of blood, 
which should be jealously guarded from all ad- 
mixture or deterioration, and thus constitute for 
the time to come, a perpetual source of supply of 
superior pure-bred Merino bucks. All well-in- 
formed persons must agree that such rams hare 
long been greatly needed for the improyement and 
renovation of tne fine-wooUed flocks generally, 
throughout the country, for the most part urgently 
re<][airing essential improvement, some in consti- 
tution, and in weight of fleece, others in quality of 
wool, all which, it is believed, can be obtained in 
no other way so well as by returning to the pure 
original Merino blood. The opportunity to do 
this, is now placed within reach, by the use of 
these rams, at a cost comparatively small, espe- 
cially as compared with the cost of importing the 
blood, in doing which, I have incurred some 
trouble, besides the outlay of a considerable sum 
of money. This buck Grandee alone stands me 
in a net cost of several hundred dollars, at which, 
considering his excellence, he was indeed cheaply 
bought, and would readily bring the money again 
even at public auction, if he were carried back to 
Europe, though I may probably never, in this 
couniry, be reimbursed his cost. 

You inform me that you have repeated inquiries 
by letter, as to the price at which pure-bred Merinos 
can be obtained from my imported flock. In re- 
ply, I would say that I have never sold any of the 
ewest nor do I wish to part with any at present, 
as I would like to enlarge my own flock till it is 
established on a firm basis as to numbers, be- 
fore selling any of the females. My whole num- 
ber is now not much more than sixty. Of the 
young ramsy I could spare a few, thougn no great 
number at present As to price, I have never sold 
one for less than fifty dollars, though perhaps I 
should now say from $30 to $50 each, depending 
OQ their goodness. But always and only for money 
in hand, as you know I am no believer in the 
** credit system" in regard to such matters. 

In order to try the effect of the cross of fresh 
blood on the American Merinos, such as they now 
are in the United States, I caused to be made last 
autumn, a choice selection of ewes from several 
of the very best flocks in the country, descended 
from the former importations, and as pure as any 
DOW remaining, which ewes were at the right 
season brought to Grandee, and last spring pro- 
duced a very superior company of lambs, mostly 
bearing strong resemblance to their sire. These 
lambs (got by Grandee), though apart from my 
flock are all subject to my control, and could be 
furnished, both bucks and ewes, at $15 to j(20 
each, perhaps some at $10 — ^in addition to which, 
if wanted, their dams, the selected American Me- 
rino ewes before named, can be obtained at any 
time this coming fall, after being again put to 
Grandee, at the price of $10 to $15 each, as to 
quality or goodness, which last is doubtless the 
eheaoest way of obtaining a good cross of this 
newly-imported Merino blood. Ho^rever, if the 



ewes\dLSi named, are wanted, the sooner applica- 
tion is made the better. They, as well as the rams^ 
can be easily shipped by way of New York, to 
any part of the southern or western ovuntry, ao- 
cordmg to directions. The ewes above named 
bear good fleeces of fine wool, and are really very 
well worth having. Though not quite like my im- 
ported flock, yet they areas well bred and their blood 
as much to be relied on, as any of the Merinos at 

S resent existing in the country ; indeed, they are 
oubtless of far better blood than the great ma- 
jority of those which are now-a-days put forward 
and recommended as the best sort of pure Merino^ 
under the name of Escurials, Paulars, and I don*t 
know how many other great names, that in my 
estimation, when so applied, do not amount to 
much ; it being now very well understood by the 
generality of well-informed persons, that there is 
at this day but few, if any (probably none) of the 
old Merinos remaining in the country, but what 
have been more or less crossed and deteriorated 
with either Saxon or some other inferior blood. 

Yours truly, 

D. C. Collins. 
P. S. The imported buck Grandee is sire of aU 
my yoimg bucks and ewes. It is believed that by 
the use of these pure Merino bucks in our Amen- 
can Merino and Saxon flocks, there may be se- 
cured in the progeny an increased weight offieect^ 
to the average extent of at least one pouna gain^ 
per head, and generally with a material improve- 
ment also in quality of the wool. Crossed on the 
native or more common flocks, the improvement 
both in weight and quality of fleece, would of 
course be still greater. 



THE Locust-tree for plantations. 

This is a very valuable tree for the plantation, 

and we are surprised that more of them are not 

grown in this vicinity. They might occupy many 

a waste spot that is fit for scarcely anything else ; 

but even suppose good ground is appropriated for 

their culture, a very handsome profit can be d^ 

rived from them. A friend of ours has furnished 

us with the following calculation in regard to a 

plantation of five acres of locusts. 

5acresof land at $50 • . • . $250 

Cost of seedlings 50 

Labor of planting . « • • . SOO 

$500 
200 trees might easily be grown on an 
acre, standing 20 feet apart, which would 
make 1,000 on the 5 acres. These would 
be worth, at a moderate calctilation in - 
twenty years, $10 each • $10,000 

Profit at the end of twenty years, with- 
out deducting the interest on cost, &c, 
or adding the value of the land . $9,500 

The borer seems to have nearly ceased its rar* 

ages now, and in any event would not much injure 

the growth of the tree, or the value of the timber. 



SOILS AND >URU ' 
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It is the yeUow locust (Tobinia pseud-acacia) of 
which we speak. By keeping them well trimmed, 
they need stand but 10 feet apart, which would 
make 400 on an acre, and the value of the timber in 
twenty years would then be $S0,00O; or if the 
price of timber should faU, at least that of the first 
calculation abore. 

80IL9 AND MARLS OP MISSISSIPPI. 
We have received ten samples of soils from Mr. 
Thomas Affleck of Adams county, Mississippi, for 
analywB. We have been aided in their eiamioa- 
tion by one of the best practical chemisis in this 
dty, and we here give the result in brief, thinking 
it would be more satisfactory to the publi 
expressed, than clothed in the more elaborate and 
technical language of chemisiry. We have given 
Mr. Affleck's descriptiooa of ihese samples in quo- 
tatioo marks, so that he will be at no loss in un- 
derstanding our remarks upon them. 

" A. Soil of the worn lands of the Natchez 
country. Oriciua! growth of forest, oak, hickory, 
nagiiolia, poplar, ke," 

This BoU ia of a yellow sandy color, and cmi- 
^ts almost entirely of silica (sand), and alumina 
(day), together with a small quantity of v^etabli 
matter, and a slight trace of oxyde of iron ani 
liioe. The best manure for this kind of soil, ia a 
compost, spread broad cast, of swamp muck, 
peat and lime mixed — three or four parts of the 
farmer, to one of the latter. Marls that abound 
with vegetable matter will be found highly bene- 
ficial, and stable manures of course. Any vegeia- 
Uc composts made in the manner described page 
164 of thia No., spread broadcast and well covered 
with the plow, yet not loo deeply, would be found 
highly fertilizing. 
" B. Subsoil from real magnolia land." 
Similar in color to A, and essentially the 
with a trifle mote of alumina and lime ; probably 
foough of the latter to make vegetable matter 
•oluble ID it. 

"C. Surface soil over B. Original growth, 
magnolia, poplar, with a few trees of the gum, 
muKieny, holly. See." 

Exactly like its sub-soil B, only ctntainiogmoTe 

vegetable matter, and of course much richer. 

" D. Sur&c« soil over marl-bed £." 

Areddishclay, something like C, abounding with 

Ume in nodular masses. It partakes so much of 

the qualities of its subsoil, as to pass undw the 

name of marl, though we ahonld caaUer it here 

of a poor quality. 

" B. A itratom ftf mad TBaryiiig boa S to 7 fc«t 



_ thickness, intermixed with scattered lutc^of 
F. Under this marl is an 18-inch stratum rfG. 

Thia has a whitish clay appearance, and is poor 
mart, eontaioiog about 5 to 6 per cent, of carbonate 
,t is a trifle richer than its surface soil D, 
and may be used with some benefit aa a top dress- 
ing for other lands. 
" F. Scattered lumps in E." 
Good limesione, and is well worth burning. 
" G. An 18-inch stralum under E." 
A fine while sand with a slight trace of alumina. 
It possesses no fertilizing properties. Would be 
beneficial spread broad cast on stiff clay soils and 
plowed in, thus making them less adhesive m 

" H. A stratum— how deep I did not examine 
It is mixed with layers like G." 

Essentially like F— a good limestone. Whetha 
it will pay for burning and transporting the dia- 
lance spoken of, must be ascertained by making 
the experiment, 

" I. A singular-looking clay." 

Essentially like G, with a slight addition of ox- 
yde of iron, which gives it the singular yellow 

No. 1 from bed of marl at Ingleside," 
'his is good mad, containing as neat as we can 
guess, full 20 per cent, of lime. It effervesces 
strongly in muriatic acid, and will make an excel- 
lent top dressing for the plantation. 

If we find a good practical chemist willing to 
go to the south on the terms proposed, we will 
give the information. 

THE SYCAMORE FIG. 



(FlO. 40.) 

SncB we have been able to aeclimate the con^ 
mon fig of commerce, we should think it would be 
equally easy, if n< 



t more so, to grow that at the 
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sycamore. The tree which bears it is the syca- 
more (ficus sycamorus) of Palestine, a very differ- 
ent species from that knowa under this name in 
America. This tree would be a noble appendage 
to the park, and when properly cultivated and 
ripened, the fruit is pronounced palatable and 
healthy. 

BEST TIME FOR REMOVING STOCK TO THE 

SOUTH. 
This and the three following months is the best 
time of the yeat to take domestic animals from 
the north to the south. Removed in the fall, they 
stand a much better chance of getting acclimated 
without loss ; they also endure the heat of the fol- 
lowing summer better than if wintered at the north. 
They should be taken there in moderate condition, 
and be carefully kept so the first year or two- 
horned cattle especially. They must be stabled 
at night as well as during the heat of the day, for 
the dews are as injurious to them, and perhaps 
more so, than the fierce vertical sun. The aver- 
age pulse of the ox is about forty in a minute 
at the north, while at the south it increases to 
seventy or more, and rises upon excitement to 
eighty—just double what it is here. This is a 
very important change in the arterial system, and 
if the animal be loaded with flesh, he is roach 
more liable to disease and death. Valuable Dur- 
ham bulls have died soon after arriving at the 
south, merely because they were in too high flesh 
when taken there, and foolishly kept so for the 
purpose of making a better show. 



AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF THE STATE. 

We find the following announcement in the Au- 
gust No. of the Cultivator, respecting an agricul- 
tural survey of the state. We think that the differ- 
ent kinds of crops, their rotation, and the domestic 
stock of the country, should be noticed as well as 
soils, &c, otherwise the survey will be quite in- 
complete. Dr. Emmons, we understand, is well 



ever it is expected we shall notice hereafter, oiir 
attention must be especially drawn to it by an 
original communication, or it must be marked for 
publication. 

To AGRicxTLTiniisTs. — ^Dr. Emmons, who has 
heretofore been engaged in the geological survey 
of New York, is now employed by his Excellency 
the Grovernor, under the act of last winter, in ma- 
king an agricultural survey. He proposes, if pos- 
sible, visiting each county before the close of the 
season, for the purpose of making such observations 
in this department of the survey as shall serve to 
promote the creat object of agriculture. The col- 
lection of soils forms a part of his duties. Obser- 
vations on drainage; the influence of slope and ex- 
posure on late and early vegetation ; the extent of 
drift ; the distribution of the mineral manures, as 
peat, marl, limestone, &c., and the extent of the 
different agricultural divisions orre^ons,are promi- 
nent objects of the survey. To assist in this work» 
farmers are respectfully solicited to collect specie 
mens of soil, and transmit to Albany, by pnvate 
conveyance, if possible, for the collection now in 
progress. Let the specimens thus transmitted, be 
accompanied with a description of the rock, sub- 
soil, slope, mode of cultivation, &c., &c., and such 
remarks as are essential to a correct knowledge (^ 
their true nature and condition. Agricultural sta^ 
tistics in all the departments of husbandry are re- 
spectfully requested, and a communication of facts 
which may be deemed important to the promotion 
of husbandry in New York ; also the collection and 
transmission of those insects which are injtirious to 
vegetation. The soils, when it is important, will 
receive a chemical examination, as soon as possi- 
ble after the field work is completed. 

A co-operation in this work is highly important, 
in consequence of the limited time which has been 



assigned for it. 



NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The meetings of this Club will hereafter take 
place on the Second Tuesday of each month, at 
the hour of 12 M., at the Reading Room of the 
Depository of the American Institute in the Park* 
They are free to all, and there is no ceremony at* 
tending admission, or pecuniary charge whatever 
to any one frequenting them, either expressed or 
implied. Gentlemen from the country, and strand 
gers in the city are particularly invited to attend* 



qualified for the undertaking, and we hope that all 

possible facilities will be rendered him to make bis I It is desirable for our gardeners and fanners to 



survey as perfect as possible. We would suggest 
to Dr. E. if he expects the agricultural press to 
give full notice of the survey, that it would have 
been quite as well to have forwarded each paper a 
circular to that effect. It was by mere accident 
that our eye caught the announcement, for we 
have something else to attend to than looking over 
every paragraph of our numerous exchange list ; 
the labor of this alone would fully occupy the time 
of three persons. For one we must say, that what- 



bring anything curious or extraordinary in the way 
of fruits, vegetables, grain, or flowers, ibr the in- 
spection of the members. The topics of discussion 
are various, and no one interested in agriculture 
can fail to be pleased at these unceremomoDS 
monthly meetings. 

The third monthly meeting of the New York 
Farmers' Club took place on Tuesday the 15th 
August. General Philip Schuyler, late Consul te 
Liverpool^ took the chair, and a body of between 
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forty and fifty farmers and gardeners were present 
from this and the neighboring counties. There 
was quite a display of fruits, flowers, and vegeta- 
liles, upon the table, brought in by the different 
members, among which we noticed Victoria Rhu- 
barb from Mr. S. A. Halsey, a dozen stems of 
which weighed 16^ lbs., and a single leaf measur- 
ed two feet two inches in length, by two feet seven 
inches in breadth ; also a Nectarine, fair and deli- 
cious to look at, measuring seven inches in circum- 
ference. Mr. S. Stevens presented a specimen of the 
Fear of Japan fruit {Pyrus Japonica), Madeira 
nuts, Okra, and a basket of choice pears. Mr. A. P. 
Cummings, Egg-plants of curious shape, one of 
which weighed 3 lbs. 14 oz. Mr. Nicholas Wyck- 
eff, handsome specimens of the Red-cheek pear. 
Hr. Muir, the flower called Ladies' Slipper of very 
great beauty. Mr. Meigs, the Paper Mulberry 
{Moms Papyrus Fructifer), an uncommon pro- 
duction. Other fruits were tolerably abundant, but 
we did not learn the names of the parties present- 
ing them. Certain it is, the way they were de- 
molished by the different members, after a proper 
introduction and lecture upon their merits, was a 
pretty fair test of their excellence. 

Mr. Stevens, chairman of the committee appoint- 
ed to visit Mr. Steele's grape-vines, made a verbal 
report upon them, approving of the manner in 
which they were cultivated and pruoed. 

Grapes for Wme. — ^A discussion then arose as 
lo the value of grapes grown in America for ma- 
king wine. Mr. Stevens remarked that to the best 
of his information, no wine was made in the Uni- 
ted States without the addition of sugar, and it 
was remarkable that the grapes, figs, and small 
firuit of our country would not dry exuding sugar, 
which was the more singular when we consider 
the saccharine matter in the sugar-cane, corn-stalksi 
beets, pumpkins, and especially the sap of the su- 
far-maple, growing in America. 

Mildew on Grapes and Gooseberries. — It was 
asserted that horn shavings and charcoal applied 
to the roots, had been successful in preventing it. 

To prevent Grubs from destroying Cabbage* 
Plants. — ^Dip the plants in common fish-oil when 
about to be transplanted, and the grub will not 
touch them. Oil accelerates their growth. In 
eetting them out, Mr. Meigs thought the best plan 
was *) make a hole one foot deep, then put in the 
plant, then sift a little dirt and make it into mud, 
turn the plant around a few times, by that means 
the fibres of the roots took their natural position in 
the ground and grew rapidly. 



Baden Com* — Mr. Thorbum found it would not 
ripen so far north as New York. 

To Kill Insects on Trees, — Mr. Stevens recom- 
mended smoking them with tobacco or sulphur; 
the smoking to be repeated every two weeks; an 
infallible remedy. A moveable furnace recom> 
mended to be used. 

The Madeira Nut Tree. — One fifteen years old 
will produce about three bushels of fruit this season. 
The nuts are far superior to those imported, being 
fresher and sweeter. 

Exchange of Grafts was propof^ and adopted; 
specimens to be left at the American Institute. 

Considerable general conversation took place, 
after which the club adjourned at 4 o'clock P. M., to 
meet at 12 o'clock, M., on the second Tuesday 
in September, at the Reading-Room of the Ameri- 
can Institute,- to which the friends of agriculture 
are invited to attend. These meetings are becom- 
ing more and more interesting, and will undoubt- 
edly be the means of effecting considerable good. 
The intercourse among the members is free and 
unconstrained, and aside from the regular discus- 
sioDS, much valuable information is imparted and 
obtained. 



DIRECTORY FOR SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

We had prepared quite a list of these for this 
month, but it has unfortunately ffot mislaid. Our 
friends have been somewhat remiss thus far in for- 
warding papers containing the notices of their 
several meetings. 

New York State Society, Rochester, N. Y., 19, 
20, 21, Sept. . ,x^, 

American Institute, New York city, commences 
10 Oct., and continues two weeks. 

Orange co., Goshen, 4 Oct. 

Cayuga co.. Auburn, 11 and 12 Oct 

Cortland co., 4 Oct. 

New Haven co. Ag. Soc, Ccmn., 27 and 28 Sept. 

Hampshire Franklin and Hampden Society, 
Northampton, Mass., 18 and 19 Oct. 

Philadelphia Ag. Soc., Philadelphia, Penn.. 4 
and 5 Oct. 

Franklin Institute of the State of Penn., Phila* 
delphia, 17 to 28th Oct. 



TO THE FARMERS. 
Our article under this head, in the July No., 
was misapprehended by some of our friends. We 
were not pleading in that for ourselves, but for 
others. It is very true that we should be glad to 
see our subscription list increased ; still, in fliis re- 
spect we have nothing to complain of, for it is 
already large— larger than ever before—and is 
steadily and rapidly increasing. July and August 
past, have been two of the best months yet, in the 
matter (if subscriptions. At the present rate of 
progress we shall commence our tholo volubck 
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with as good a subscripdoo as that of any agri- 
culturaljournal that has ever beeo published in the 
Uoited States. It is our intention not only to de" 
serve success, but, by the blessing of Proyidence, 
to obtain it. Three months since we were called 
upon for a second edition for Vol. I., this is com- 
pletely exhausted, and we are now printing the 
THIRD edition. This is certainly encouraging, and 
leaves us no cause of complaint To those who 
luiTe so kindly and actively volunteered in our be- 
half, we return our grateful thanks, and hope that 
their exertions will still be continued. A greater 
good can not be done than by^ the dissemination of 
weU-conducted agricultural journals. 

Ayrshire and Yorkshire Cows. — ^Referring to 
the advertisement of these fine animals, we can 
only say, that we are assured they are well bred 
of their kind, and approved good milkers, and will 
be sold very low, as the owner is about to dispose 
of bis farm. They are near the city, and can 
easily be seen. For further particulars address 
the editor of this paper. 

GtTANO Manure. — ^AU know that this is the ex- 
crements of birds, found in large quantities on the 
iatands of the Pacific. Now namingoes, pelicans, 
and other birds, congregate in great numbers on 
the Florida keys, and have undoubtedly left their 
excrements there. Can any one inform us whether 
in sufficient quantity to make the manure easily 
procured, or worth transportation to the maiii- 
hmd? 



Imfroyed Dttrhah Short-Horns. — We respect- 
fully suggest that this very lon^ name may be 
dropped, as it now generally is in England, and 
that the race of cattle to which it is applied, may 
hereafter be simply designated as Short-Horns, or 
Durhams — either word is sufficient. 



Feel of Cattle. — Pray, gentleinen, use the 
proper technical term handle ; and instead of ex« 
claiming, such an animal is " a good feeler,'' or 
''feels well,*' say it is a "good handler," or 
" handles well." 



Salt as Manure. — In the interior of France 
300 lbs. of salt are esteemed equivalent to 3,000 
to 5,000 lbs. of plaster, for manuring land. 

Laroe Grapes. — ^Bunches of grapes have been 
produced in New Orleans, this season, weighing 
Gibs. 



To HoRTictTLTirRisTS. — It is particularly request- 
ed that the horticulturists of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other places, be present at the 
ensuing show and fair of the American Institute, 
next month, with specimens of the products of 
their gardens, especially in the way of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Sai.e of SHEEF.--We would call the attention 
of those wishing to purchase South-Down or Long- 
WooUed sheep, to the advertisement of Messrs. 
S. & J. Wait. They have been importers for 
several years from some of the choicest fiocks in 
England, and they unquestionably possess a fine 
lot. 



Great Sale of Wool. — ^We understand that 
the Messrs. Morrell of Tompkins county, have sold 
their present year's clip of wool for 50 cents per 
lb. Their flock is of the Saxon blood, 2,000 in 
numher, and averages 2^ lbs. per fleece. We 
should think $2,500 a pretty good sum these times 
for two farmers to finger for their clip of wool 
alone. Last year they obtained only 42j^ cents 
per lb. 



Out of. — This term is improper, applied to a 
male ; but proper, applied to a female. Say '* got 
by," or simply " by" such a male ; " out of^' such 
a female. 

Sired by, also, is improper. Animals have 
dams as well as sires, and the eccentric John 
Randolph, without intending in the slightest de- 
gree to be profane, said that one might with as 
much propriety write " damned by" as " sired by." 
It would oe perfectly pro()er to say of any domestic 
animal thus; Rudofph, sire Rolls, dam Kate; or 
what is better; Rudolph, got by, or by, Rolla, out 
of Kate, or vice versa. These may be called small 
matters to criticise, yet when one can as easily 
speak correctly, it is better to do so. 

Nkw Haven County Cattle Show, A|nricu!- 
tural and Horticultural Exhibition and Fair, and 
Plowing Match, to be held at the city of New 
Haven, Ct., on the 27 rh and 28th September. 
We would call especial attention to the above 
meeting. The town is one of the most attractive 
in this vicinity of itself alone, and the beautiful 
scenery around it — and then the show and fair! 
Why last year they had one thousand and twenty* 
six working oxen on the ground, all of a deep, 
glossy red, making a team of one mile and three- 
fourtns long, as one item of the show. New 
Hgven county, in the breed of its beautiful red 
cattle, may be called the Devonshire of America. 
It is our intention to be there in full force, for one» 
and all may be assured of a kindly welcome. 
The town is easily accessible by land or water 
— travelling cheap, and especial enjoyment in 
store. 

The New England Silk Convention will hold 
its second annual meeting at Northampton, oa 
Wednesday, October 4th, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

Geeat Sale of a splendid lot of Durham Cattle, 
Hereford Bulls, and South-Down sheep, at Mr. C. 
N. Beinent's, Three Hills Farm, 13th of this month, 
10 o'clock A. M. 



\C7* Remfttances for the Agriculturist. — 
Where good bank-bills are not to be had, post- 
masters will remit in gold coins; or for a single 
copy, silver can be sent in twenty-five-cent pieces, 
carefully pasted in the letter. 

0;y* We are more generally in our office at 
from ei^ht to ten o'clock, A. M. Those wishing 

Earticularly to see us, will be more certam ot 
nding us by calling at those hours. 
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PLOWS FOB THE SOUTH. 

Ithaca, N. Y,y July 23rf, 1843. 

Deab Sib: — ^Please to say to your southern 
readers, that I am gettiiur up patteras for a small 
one-horse plow, ou the Samaby and Mooer prin- 
ciple, on purpose to meet the wants of the south. 
I think my ohsenrations, in a tour of 2,000 miles 
through the heart of their country, will enable 
me to get them up a plow more generally useful 
than anything they have yet had, and at the same 
time come at a low price. Any of your friends 
ordering them througn you, will be supplied at 
$5 each, cash, delivered m the city of New York. 
Extra points, 5 cenU per pound, if cast ; if wrought, 
they can be made on the plantation. 

£. COBNELL. 

Fur tkt Amerietm AgrieuUunit, 
MILKING QUALITIES OP DURHAM COWS. 

Troy, July Yttk, 1843. 

Deab Snt : — ^The following statement I am in- 
duced to communicate, to show the value of Dur- 
ham stock for dairy purposes. A gentleman in 
this Yicinity is the owner of two cows only ; one a 
iuU-blood Durham, seven or eight years old, and the 
other a four-year-old, seven eighths Durham heifer. 
He informs me he kept an accurate account of their 
ptroduce in milk ana butter for thirty days. The 
result was as follows : 108 lbs. of butter, besides 
supplying a family of five persons with new milk 
and cream for ordmary family use, and nine quarts 
of new milk daily for a calf. The average weight 
<^ milk per day, from the oldest cow, was 68 lbs., 
and from the heifer 60 lbs., during the thirty days. 
One of the cows the gentleman purchased from 
the writer of this article. This statement may be 
relied upon as substantially correct The cows 
Were kept on pasture only. 

This expenment was made at the suggestion 
of a brother of the owner of the cow, who resides 
at the east, when he was visiting at his house, as 
he had doubts as to the superiority of Durhams 
over the native stock for the dairy: the result 
satisfied him that he was mistaken. 

Geo. Vail. 

On this same subject, Mr. E. Cornell writes us 

from Ithaca, under date of July 23d. We wish, in 

mil cases, that the breed of the animals could be 

giren us as near as possible. 

There are some large stories going the rounds 
of the papers, on the subject of cows that give 
lar?e quantities of milk. 

Judging from present indications, the premium 
cffered by our society on the subject, will bring to 
light some valuable cows in this county. There 
are three that I have some accounts from already, 
as follow : — 

Judge Walbridge, of this village, has a cow that 

£ve 395^1 lbs. milk in 7 days, ending 24th June 
tl \ average 56| lbs. per day, or 28i quarts per day. 



Some days she has given 61inr ^^ P^ ^7* ^^ 
milk weighs 2 lbs. per quart She has made 2^ 
lbs. butter per dav, with 2 quarts of her milk takea 
out for the use or the fiimily. 

Rev. Wm. Wisner has a cow that made 47 lbs* 
butter in May, and supplied two families with 
new milk for daily use during the time. 

Geo. P. Frost, Esq., has a cow that has made 
2X lbs. butter per day, from 16 quarts of milk. 
She gives a small quantity of milk, as you will 
see ; but it is extraordinary in richness. All the 
above cows were running on good common pas- 
ture, with occasionally some light slops. Mr. 
Frost, at my suggestion, has commencea feedinff 
his cow a little extra, to see what she will do. I 
judge by appearance, that the three above cows 
are a cross between the Devon and native — ^native 
blood predominating. We have some fine cows 
with a sprinkle of the Durham blood, which I trust 
will be neard from in due season ; and if they are 
not misrepresented, they will acquit themselres 
handsomely. 

£. CoBNELL. 



For the Amerieam AgriemttmUt, 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON.— No. V. 

Log Hall, Miss,, Aug. 2d, 1843. 

In No. IV. 1 gave the preparatory steps to gath- 
ering our snowy staple, much of which is too often 
neglected until absolute necessity forces prepara- 
tion. Having all thines ready for picking cotton, I 
commence as usual early, as soon as the hands can 
^ther even 20 lbs. each. This is advisable, not only 
in saving a portion of that from being destroyed^ 
if rains should fall, which often do at this season 
(about the middle of August), but for another 
reason ; passing through the cotton has a tendency 
to open out to sun and air the limbs that have in- 
terlocked across the rows, and hastens the earlj 
opening. On low grounds, especially, much loss is 
incurred in some seasons from the want of the son 
to cause an expansion of the fibre within the bowl, 
so as to caase it to open. The bowl is composed 
of five divisions, in each of which there is a parcel 
of cotton wool surrounding each seed, there being 
several in each lock of cotton. When green, these 
fibres lie close to the seed, and as it ripens, the 
fibres become elastic, the bowl becoming hard and 
brownish. The Sea Island has only three divisions, 
as also the Egyptian, which is only the Sea Island 
of the best variety, with black seed, smooth, and 
a yellowish tuft of fibres on the small end ; they 
are both from Pemambuca Some of the cotton 
we plant has only four divisions, but I think five 
generally. 

There is a peculiar art in gathering tlie cotton 
from the bowl, which, like handling stock, can 
only be acquired by practice ; many gather equally 
fast with either hand. The left nand seizes the 
stem near the open bowl, or the bowl between the 
two middle finders, the palm of the hand up ; the 
fingers of the right hand are inserted tolerably low 
down in the bowl, a finger on each lock of cotton; 
then, as the fingers grasp it, there is a slight twist- 
ing motion, and a quick pull, which, if done well* 
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will extract the conteats, the bowl being open, and 
the bottom of the locks not gummy to adhere. 
There is a vast difference in hands — not the quick- 
est makinjg the best pickers — a steady, clocklike 
motion, wiih some quickness, is necessary to gather 
&st A neighbor of mine, when a young man, 
some ten years since, gathered 400 lbs., which was 
at that time the best I had known ; this has been 
beaten since, by aidinc; the hand in emptying his 
sacks, and almost feeding and watering him while 
at work. 

I weigh twice a day, at noon, and again at 
night I never allow picking after dark, unless 
the hands take a veiy industrious fit, or run 
races; they are then indulged. Not unfreauently 
is this the case, although the same hands have 
picked together for years. They will tiy to out- 
strip each other, as is often seen with tne horse, 
and evince as much anxiety to hear the weights, 
and appear as chop-fallen at being beaten, as if it 
were the first they had ever received ; trying again 
the next day with no better success, and even en- 
deavoring to steal out into the field before their 
competitor is aware of it 

Alter weighing, if the weather be fair, the cot- 
ton is consigned to the scaffold, to the care of those 
who pick out what trash and rotten parts are left. 
After being dried as said in the last No., it is taken 
into the upper part of the house, and placed over 
the ^n-stand, ready to be turned into the hopper 
that leads from this place to the ^in-stand. My 
gin-house is 32 by 62, framed, with two floors. 
Selow the first floor is the running-gear, where the 
horses work ; in the second story we weigh ; on a 
level is the shed for sunning, fronting the south, in 
which is the gin-stand at one end ; at the other 
the press. In the garret is carried the seed ; cot- 
ton over the gin-stand, and the ginned cotton over 
the press. 

I never pick cotton if wet with rain, but attend 
to other matters. When the weather is good, I 
strive to keep every one busy that can gather any- 
thing like even a half-hand's work. All go out 
afler daylight, but not long, I assure you ; when, 

1 can not say, as my manager has that part to at- 
tend to, for I never could think it agreeable to be 
out so early. 

When I commence ginning, there is a small boy 
to drive each team, there being four horses, or 
mules, to work in pairs ; one hand at the gin-stand, 
who is kept pretty busy in putting the seed-cotton 
on to the saws ; another hand is required to push 
the cotton back from the flue of the gin-stand, rake 
cotton into the hopper, and clear out seed and 
motes after the gin drops them. With my gin- 
stand, I have myself ginned 4 bales per day, and 
averaged over 3 Dales for a week together ; but it 
reouires constant attention. Though the labor is 
ligDt, yet it requires a good hand to ^rform it 
I%ere is much loss- work in this business, fre- 
quently a part of the saws are running through 
seed, while others are almost choked ; again, the 
roll is not full ; again too full. In this way my 
ginner, though an excellent servant, and naraed 
after Cyrus of yore, is sometimes busy ginning out 

2 bales, or even less per day, while I, though 
natarally lazy, and not di^osed to thwart nauire 



in that prerogative, never gin under 3 bales. Tha 
plan is to keep the team steady, and shake tha 
cotton regularly over the roll, so as to keep the 
roll regularly full. I call the roll the cotton in the 
g[in-stand that is turned over and over by the mo- 
tion of the saws, from which the saws pull off the 
article known in commerce as cotton. 

The next and last thing is baling, which I do by 
cutting off several pieces from a bolt of bagging, 
about 4 feet 6 to 8 inches long, the length of the bale 
being 4 feet 6 inches ; I then cut out the bed-cloth» 
so as to have the heading of each end on it, without 
wasting, which is done by splitting the first end 
long enough for head, say 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 
and cut off one piece ; then measure the length of 
the hsle, cut half across, and split the same distance 
as their end, and cut one end from the bolt (leav« 
ing one half attached to the bolt), so as to have 
both heads on the same side of the cloth thus. 

I then split in two one 
of the first-named pieces, 
and sew on to the side 
from aiob; this gives the 
bed-cloth; the two pie* 
ces each side of the long 
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middle piece, when cotton is pressed down, serve 
as half the sides of the bale ; the first-named cloth 
being placed on top of the cotton before pressing, 
and turned down, is met by these half sides, and 
when sewn up, covers the bale; the bed-cloth is 
Iain smooth and even on the bed-block, and the 
doors of the press fastened over it, when the press is 
full; one of the first cloths cut, called top-doth, is 
stretched under follower and on cotton. My press 
is a single-screw, inside press ; the horse walking 
adjoining to the walk of the teams, working the 
running-gear of the sin-stand. The bale is pressed 
above them on the first floor, and the cotton is put 
in the press on the upper floor. Four hands, or 
rather tnree hands and a youngster do the pressing; 
two getting in the box and tramping the cottoa 
down, while the youngster throws in the cotton, 
and the fourth sews in the head, and prepares a 
bed-cloih. We press 9 to 10 bales a day, averaging 
generally 425 lbs., preferring about that weight to 
any other. 

After running the press down, one band is ern^ 
ployed in tying, while the two others wind up the 
rope on a windlass, to make it tiffht round the 
bale, having grooves in the bed- block and follower 
large enough for rope to pass ihroueh easily; one 
hand has a long needle, three feet long, either of 
white oak or iron wire, through the eye of which 
is passed apiece of twine, the ends tied together; 
a loop is formed, the rope passed through and 
made fast ; the needle is then passed through the 
upper groove by one hand, another pulls through 
the opposite side, he then returns it below ; the 
hand tnat ties pulls through, releases the twine, 
makes a knot in the end of the rope, passes it over 
the rope attached to the coil, and makes a single 
knot ; the long end then is passed over a pin in 
the shaft to which the windlass is attached, then 
this is turned over and over until tight, the rope cut, 
and passed under the rope on the bale, sometimes 
tied, as if knitting a line on to a fishing-hook, and 
so on until the ropes are all tied. Mine are eight 
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in namber; seren, however, are an abundance. 
Haying one bale out, is sufficient to show you. 

Now I am done, and right glad of it, as I fear 
your readers will be. I hare been obliged to be 
particular, ybmlring unless the detail be so minute 
as to be comprehended by any one, it would not 
meet your wishes. J hope that my little labor will 
answer the ends for which you desired it. On 
•ome points I have not touched — the machinery 
and ffm-stand; and I ought to have passed the 
|iressmg, as my press is far behind the present im- 
provements ; but I hope yet to furnish you with 
all that, though I can not promise, for without en- 
gntvings it is difficult to explain. 

M. W. Philips. 



For ikt Amgrieaik AgriaiUmi»t, 
MARYLAND FARMING. 

Darndsonvahf Md., July 20th, 1843. 

Deab Sir : The district in which I reside, is in 
Aan Arundel county, 33 miles south of Baltimore, 
and 10 west from Annapolis, between the Patuxent 
on the west, and the Chesapeake bay on the east. 
The good land commences at the head of South 
fiver, and runs south about 20 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 7 or 8 miles from the 
Patuxent to the bay. These lands were originally 
of great strength, producing every variety of timber 
of the largest nowth. Many trees still remain of 
great size ; oaks 6 to 8 feet in diameter, poplars 4 
to 5 feet, chesnuts the same, hickory, beech, elms, 
and maple, all grow luxuriantly, and in abundance. 
The surface of the land is gently waving, and 
all the hills are about the same level, which gives 
the surface in the distance the appearance of 
prairie-land. The soil is alluvial, composed of 
sand, clay, and vegetable mould. Green sand 
marl is found in many places, and is in different 
degrees interspersed with the soil. Forty to forty- 
five feet below the surface, a bed of shell-marl is 
iJways found about 15 feet thick, composed of 
every variety of shell, lar^ and small. 

This beautiful country has been cultivated from 
the first days of the emigrants, to within 20 years 
•go, by tilling the same nelds with the same prod- 
uce, or a simple alternation from wheat or other 
^mail grain, to tobacco or com, without any effort 
to restore strength by manure or rest. Of course 
the land degenerated, and finally produced not 
more than 3 or 4 barrels (15 to 20 bushels), of 
eorn, 5 or 6 bushels of wheat, and 5 or 6 hundred 
weight of tobacco to the acre. About 20 or 25 
Years ago, a few intelligent gentlemen commenced 
the system of planting and clearing and an alter- 
nation of crops ; and soon the earth began to give 
finrth its fruits anew, producing 20, 25, or 30 bush- 
els of wheat, 8 to 10 barrels (40 to 50 bushels), 
of com, and 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of tobacco to the 
acre. Others soon followed the example, and now 
nearly the whole district is renovated, and fairly 
mder this system. 

The plan is simply to take an old field exhaust- 
ti and overgrown with small pines, sassafras, 
cheanats, &e., &c., grub dean, and put into com. 



The yield, under the most favorable circumstances, 
will be about 20 bushels of com the first year.- 
It is then put into small grain, and sown to dover 
the foUowmg spring ; at the same time, plaster to 
the amount of a bushel to an acre is applied later 
in the spring. This crop will not amount to more 
than 6 or 8 bushels of wheat, and if other grain, 
in proportion. The clover is not crazed thb year, 
but carefully preserved. The following year the 
first crop of clover is cut for bay in June, the sec- 
ond crop is turned in about Au^st, and seeded 
with wheat about ihe 15lh or 20tn of September. 
Sometimes the planter prefers reserving this fallow 
for his com or tobacco ; this depends on his land, 
his force, and perhaps on the nrices of different 
produce. I should have stated that plaster again, 
to the amount of one bushel to the acre is put upon 
the clover early in the spring; in fact plasier is 
applied to everything, to the grain, to tne young 
com, and tobacco, in the hills soon ailer planting, 
and even to the fields that are uncultivated, when 
used for pasture. 

The crop, whatever it may be, will now show 
the effects of the clover and plaster. The wheat 
will be about 10 to 12 bushels to the acre, or 35 to 
40 bushels of com, or 800 to 1,000 lbs. of tobacca 
The next year this field goes into tobacco or com, 
and then asain into grain, then clover, and so on. 
The second process of clover will cause the land 
generally to produce about 20 or 25 bushels of 
wheat, or 10 barrels (50 bushels), of com, or 1,000 
to 1,200 lbs. of tobacco, according as the one or 
the other may have been cultivated. 

Our farms are divided into 4 fields, for com, 
small grain, tobacco, and clover. Our fences are 
not all permanent, so that the fields are enlarged 
or contracted at pleasure, according to the cultiva- 
tion. On a farm of 500 acres, the common size 
here, there would be about 150 acres in wood, 30 
to 50 acres in meadow, stable-yard, ^farden, and 
the grounds about the house ; and4 sbifls of about 
70 acres each. On such an estate 20 hands could 
be employed ; say six men, six women, four boys, 
and four girls. From this ferm, 50 to 60 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, 1,000 to 1,200 bushels of 
wheat, and 500 barrels (2,500 bushels) of com, 
besides oats, clover, hay, timothy or rye, potatoes, 
&c., &c, can be, and is produced. It is found by 
those who commenced this system of impruve- 
ment 20 or 25 years ago, that their lands are at 
a stand, and even that they produce less than the 
lands now going through this process of cultiva- 
tion. Such persons are consequently turning their 
attention to me use of lime, and in every instance 
where time has elapsed sufficient to test its effects, 
they have found the greatest advantage in it. 
This article has heretofore been too dear, but the 
present price'will enable all to obtain it in ihe 
course of time. Eight cents a bushel for slacked 
lime is the price now, and it will be lower. 

Such is the productiveness of our soil, with (he 
worst of all laW, that of slaves ; and I have no 
doabt from what I have seen here on a small scale, 
that if our district were divided into farms of from 
100 to 150 acres, farmed by an industrious and in- 
telligent set of white men, that the land would 
produce double the present result. The black la* 
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borer having no interest in the country, and by na- 
ture more lethargic than the white man, does no 
more than he is compelled. He has no thrift, no 
economy, no invention, and consequently we lack 
thai which is so conspicuous in the north and east, 
neatness and method. I have known on a lot of 
5 or 6 acres, 18 barrels (90 bushels), of corn produ- 
ced to the acre, and wheat in proportion. 

Land here is cheap, the most nighly improved 
with all the needful buildings, may be had from 
$50 to $60, and unimproved, for $20 to $30 per 
acre. Markets are near and good, and conveyance 
of produce easy, and at low rates. The whole 
country healthy except on some of the rivers and 
creeks; bat ^nerally, the good land in question is 
on a rid^e midway between the waters above na- 
med, lo the south of this district, lies a similar 
tract of land, of the same character, not yet im- 
proved, that could be purchased on lower terms. 

R. 8. Stewart. 

For the Awierittn Agriadtmitt, 
DURHAM CATTLE AND SOUTH-DOWN 8H££P. 

KirkleaDtngtOfif near Westchester, West' ) 
Chester Co., Pa,, 1th months 1843. } 

Besfected Fbtend: Although I have so long 
neglected, yet I have not forgotten my obligation 
to give thee some account of the stock which I 
brought from Eiigland in 1839. It is well known 
that nrst-rate animals are quite scarce in England, 
and that they are worth more there than m this 
country is obvious, for two reasons; first, because 
the market for meat is much higher, and second, 
there are too many more independent and spirited 
breeders who will not buy a middling animal to 
breed from, when they can get vl first-rate one. 

Many people are disposed to scofif at the idea of 
pedigree, handling, 6fC. I have heard of the own- 
ers of large landed estates, who frequently offer 
coDsideraDle premiums to the person who would 
find a weed growing thereon ; now suppose some 
of us had our fiirms clear of all kinds or weeds and 
their seeds, and some one would sell us some kind 
of valuable seed, among which there was the seed 
of some pernicious weed, but which was so small 
that an inexperienced eye could not detect it; 
again, suppose we had a nne herd or flock of pure 
bred animals, in which it had been as rare to see 
much imperfection for many generations, as it is 
to see weeds on some farms, and some one was to 
offer to sell us an animal whose appearance pleas- 
ed us well, how could we know that there was no 
impure blood in it without referring to pedigree ? 
In the case of the seed there is an opportunity of 
seeing, and although our country people are so 
sharp-sighted, I have known them to be deceived, 
and to sow the most pernicious of seeds. Now 
what I have the most to lament over in these 
days, is the deceptions which I believe have been 
practised in the sale of inferior bred animals to our 
inexperienced breeders, who I fear too often, in or- 
der to suppl]^ the want of real excellence, as nearly 
as they can in their produce, endeavor to make it 
up with an extra portion of feed, so that in some 
instances it is like tilling a poor soil, the expense 
flf culture costs more thsm the crop is worth. 



I have been highly gratified to learn by thy visit 
to Wiseton, that Earl Spencer has an aversion to 
showing his best animals at exhibitions, because 
he believes it to be injurious to stuff and /at them 
as is usual an these occasions, and he does not 
choose to exhibit them in usual condition to com« 
pete with those in such hiffh condition ; now if in 
England, where the art of oreeding is best under- 
stood, and where animals are judged of by their 
real excellence, it will not do to show them in 
usual condition, well mav some of us object to it 
in this country, where tney are only judged of by 
the eye. 

Thee is aware, that Thomas Bates, of Kirkleav- 
ington, was the breeder of mv bull Yorkshireman ; 
he is by the same sire as Cleveland Lad — Short- 
Tail (2621). I have never shown him at any ex- 
hibition, for precisely the same reason that Earl 
Spencer objects to showing. He will be five years 
old this month, and is now in good condition. 
When I visited Kirkleavington, T. B. had threa 
bulls near about the same age, under one year old. 
When I asked the price of one of them, he inquired 
which one I preferred, I told him, he said 100 
guineas was the pvice ; and as I soon discovered 
he had but one price for them, I g[ave his asking. 
When I returned to Liverpool after the Oxford 
meeting, I met with J. Etches, who then resided 
there ; lie told me be had bought one of the other 
two at the same price, which he afVerward called 
Locomotive, and which he since sold to E. Let ton 
of Kentucky, for a handsome advance. My cow 
Donna Mana, was bred by W. F. Payley, of Gled« 
how, see 3d Vol. Herd-book, paee 476. She is 
not of so good stock as Bates', and I think likely 
there is but little in England equal to his Dutchess 
family. Donna Maria brought twin heifer calves 
last winter. 

As re^rds the Downs, I scarce know what to 
say of them, after seeing the admirable account 
which thee gave of those thee selected for F. Rotch 
and others. As soon as I saw the No. of the Cul- 
tivator that contained it, I forthwith sent it togeth- 
er with a letter to J. Ellman, of Glynde, of whom 
I had purchased one buck and two ewes, to know 
how it was that Webb had so far succeeded in 
carrying ofi* so many prizes. To this he soon re- 
plied in a letter, stating that he had not shown 
anything at the last Royal Agricultural Show, but 
that Mr. Webb was justly entitled to all the prizes 
which he took. 

I now have the buck and five of the ewes that I 
imported, and I fancy their produce is no discredit 
to them; though I would of choice had fewer 
males and more females. I have now about 30 all 
pure bred, having some time since sold all my 
grades, among which there was one ewe now 
owned by John Worth, near Marshal ton, Chester 
county, which I do not hesitate to say, for beauty 
and justness of form, surpasses any sheep of any 
breed that I have ever seen. My flock tnis year 
averaged within a fraction of 3 1-4 lbs. each, after 
having been well washed in the river Brandy- 



wine. 



I have been for some time in the practice of 
having the wool manufactured into doth, and found 
that I passed quite well with it even in England^ 
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mud to the credit of " Honest John," I now say 
it, that I think his subjects are less disposed to 
vadse men by their cloth than some other people, 
Jiafing long Delieved the saving, that " 'tis not the 
dress that makes the man," and now having five 
boys to clothe, I find it quite convenient to breed 
soch sheep as produce wool suffiicieniiv fine to clad 
any practical farmer. I like the South-Downs 
much better than any other breed of sheep that I 
hare ever bred, and I have not, for the last forty 

J ears, fiiiled to breed a small flock every year. I 
aye had the Irish, Leicesters, and some few Me- 
rinos. The first two I liked well until I obtained 
the Dovims, and began to wear a domestic coat, 
and now I think their wool scarcely fit for stock- 
ings. Were I to make a business of growing 
wool, I should most certainly cross the Down with 
the Merino, by which means I could increase the 
weight of the Merino fleece sufiicient to make up 
for me wool not bein^r quite so fine, and then have 
ft much more profitable sheep for the butcher, be- 
ades a much better constitutioned animal. Respect- 
fidly thy friend, 

JOSEFH COFE. 



For tJu Anuticem Agrieutturiit, 
VIRGINIA LANDS. 

Washington, D. C, August ith, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I am thus fiir on my return from an 
^idoration of that part of Virginia, lying within a 
ebooit of 50 to 100 miles from this place, and do 
not hesitate to say, that considering its advantages 

an old country, it is much to be preferred for 



settlers from the north, than any part of the west 
with which I am acquamted. Lands can be had 
here, that are really quite eligible, from $5 to $l5 
per acre ; and though apparently poor and exhaust- 
ed, there is abundant material close by for renova- 
tion. I shall give you details hereafter, not bar- 
ing time now. Our company have about concluded 

to settle at , but more of this anon. Wheat and 

other grains have proved a good crop ; corn looks 
well now, though it has suffered some from the 
drought. Yours sincerely, 

G.A.C. 



We are quite obliged to Mr. McLean for the 
following designs of his farm-gate and road-scraper, 
and shall look for the promised subsoil plow with 
interest. We shall give it an insertion in our pa- 
per as soon as received. We have seen a great 
variety of farm-gates, but we find nothing superior 
or more simple than the design of Mr. McLean. 
We are informed that it does not sag, the great 
width of the top piece e at the swing-post end, and 
the single brace d, effectually preventing this. 

Fior the Ameriean AgrioiUmiit, 
FARM-GATE AND ROAD^CRAPER. 

Reynolds Basin, July 25th, 1843. 

Dear 8m : I herewith give you a rough sketch 
of a farm-gate. I do not claim any originality in 
its construction. I made it myself, and take a 
little pride in the thing (being only a natural me- 
chanic), because it is made well. 



A Farm-Gate.— (Fig. 42.) 



./\ 




a, white oak, 2x4; h, ditto, 4X4; c, top rail | 
white ash, 3 inches thick, and 3 inches wide at 
one end, by 9 inches at the other; d, brace, half 
00 each side and suDk in its thickness sav 1^ inches 
mc the top rail, and heel-post at e, where it is secured 
by a bolt with a nut and screw ; /, centre post 
njuned into top rail 2X4, and mortises to admit i 



the slats; g, fastening, a mortise to be made 
through the post at h to admit the latch; i, 
the spring attached to the upright iron on which 
is attached the latch. The catch — -"i-j->^ jg ^t- 
tached to the opposite post. The upper eye at t 
passes throug:h on the upper side of the tenon, is 
let m the thickness of the iron. The end is bmt 
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at right angles 14 inches, to be mortised in. The 
eye to be secored with two bolts. I have secured 
the post on which the gate is hung at the foot, by 
bracing three ways all under ground. Frame a 
sill to the post aiid brace latterly each side, at the 
bottom c^ which have on another sill, and brace 
'toward the gate. Let the post in the ground as 
far as the top of the braces, when well secured, 
put unleached ashes around the post to preserve it. 
I have just constructed a road-scraper, and be- 
lieving it to be of great public utility, I take the 
liberty of giving you a sketch of it. It has been 
used m several road districts, and indeed such has 
been the encomiums bestowed on it, that it is now 
considered the only instrument necessary to repair 
loads. 

(Fig. 43.) 




ROAD-SCBAFER. 

a, a, are white oak plank 4 inches thick, and 18 
inches wide. The wings are 5 feet long, and bev* 
elled together at b, and made secure by spikes or 
wooden pins; c, 4x4 scantling framed through 
the wings at d, and screwed by 1^ inch pins run- 
ning through the plank ; e, a chain fastened to the 
cross-piece near the win^; /, /, handles; bore 
with a two-inch augur angling through the wings 
so as to raise the handles of sufficient height. At 
the bottom and inside of the wings attach a saw- 
plate, and have it project one quarter of an inch. 
The draught may be by chain as indicated above, 
or by a roller and tongue. I prefer a chain. At- 
tach 2 or 3 yoke of cattle, and put on sufficient 
weight to have it do good execution. Its object is 
to level the road and fill up the ruts. The angle 
h should be kept over the rut, and as the dirt col- 
lects at the angle it falls in, and comp^etelv fills 
the ruts. When you wish to fill considerable of 
an excavation, retain the dirt until you are over it, 
then lift up by the handles, and the dirt is depos- 



ited. In repairs it will supersede the commoa 
scraper, for no sane iqan should be guilty of scra- 
ping in turf or soil into a road. No better material 
can be used on a road (except gravel), than the 
dirt already there, and the longer it has been used 
the better. The operation of the scraper is well 
calculated to scrape from the sides toward the 
centre. If you have not anything of the kind, I 
presume you would be pleased wiui its operatioD. 
It is also well calculated to break paths in the 
winter, by reversing the draught. I did design to 
give you h, draught of a subsoil plow invented by 
me, and some information of the great utility of 
subsoil plowing ; but as I design to compete for 
the premiums on the instrument and its utility at 
the next State Agricultural Convention, to be held 
in Rochester September next, I have thought it 
best to defer it until then. 

Srermak McLean* 



Ff th4 Ammiemm Agriadiwui* 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 

New York, August 3(f, 1843. 

YisiriNG the estate of Mr. J. P. Gushing, at 
Watertown, near Boston, a few weeks ago, Iwas 
struck with the beauty and economy of some Ar- 
bor VitsB hedges enclosing his grounds. They 
have acquired a sufficient growth to prevent the 
passage of all ordinary animals, and have the ap- 
pearance of enduring many years. It occurred to 
me that other evergreens, as the spruce and fir 
tribes, could be applied in the same manner, and 
serve for the same purposes. Although the Arbor 
Vitse possesses more beauty than tbe spruce and 
fir, yet we conceive that this is counterbalanced by 
the advantages attending their cultivation. The 
latter are cheap, abundant, and will grow in al» 
most everv soil and climate. 

The following diagram will show the mode of 
setting out these hedges : — 

(Fig. 44.) 




Transverse or Cross View, 
(Fio. 45.) 

^K jKPt, ft\ ^* 7t- fn /.^ ^% ^■X f^ *■% 

f^ /l\ ?t\ ^\ ^S ^(S n ^l\ ^^ f^ ^\ ^K 

Ground Plan. 
(Fio. 46.) 
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Side View. 



The young shrubs are planted alternately in two 
rows about nine or ten inches apart, as denoted in 
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Fig. 44> on a ridge of earth slightly elevated above 
Ihe common level of the mund. The branches 
of one row entwine themsdives among those of the 
other, and amons themselves, forming a thick, 
tufted mass as indicated by Fig. 46, which, in or- 
namental plantations, should constantly be kept 
clipped, in order to preserve uniformity. 

W hen first set out, the youn^ trees appear to be 
too far apart, leaving spaces wide enough to ad- 
mit small animals; but, in the course of a few 
yeais, their trunks will increase in thickness, and 
form as complete a barrier as the thorn or holly. 

D. J. B. 

Ths writer of the following communication 
holds a vigorous pen, and if his position be unten- 
able, we should be glad to see him answered. It 
appears from the August No. of Hovey's Maga- 
zine (page 311), that one of his correspondents has 
raised a full crop of fruit, and of a large size, from 
a Hovey's seedling strawberry, he having placed a 
■ingle plant 210 feet from any other; and he too 
contends, that ** there is no necessity for planting it 
either among, or close by any other variety, to in- 
sure a crop.'* 

Flar tKt Awtgneam AgHaiUyrist. 
THE STRAWBERRY. 

AstoriCy Jvly 17, 1843. 

Ih numerous articles in your periodical and 
others, I have seen assertions that there were male 
and female strawberry plants ; and a May corre- 
spondent in Hovey's Magazine says, ** Hovey's 
seedlings have no males p' and your Cincinnati 
correspondent, Mr. Longworth, expresses nearly 
the same opinion ; and he gives drawings of the 
male and female strawberry plant 

The stmwberry is traceable to great antiauity. 
Both Cato and Pliny describe it The strawberry 
in its sexual parts has one property correspondiujg; 
with the almost entire vegetable kingdom ; that is 
to say, to secure fructification, it has the stamens 
and pistils (the male and female parts) on the 
same plant Now to call any perfect strawberry 
plant a male or female plant, is to assert a fact at 
variance, the writer believes, though no botanist, 
with the habits of all other plants; that is to say, 
there are no intermarriages of plants, changing 
the sexual character of their progeny, and passing 
them from the description of those like the straw- 
berry, Icosandria, Folygynia (males and females on 
the same plant), to those like the hemp and palms, 
with male and female on different plants. The 
strawberry produces strawberries of the same or- 
der and class with itself. The writer believes, 
that neither you, nor any of your correspondents, 
ever found a wild he strawberry — ^he has looked for 
one in vain. 

I write this article, not to discuss any ab- 
struse botanical question, but onl3r to put, as I be- 
lieve, the growers of strawberries on the true 
scent, rather than to see them occupying their 
time with pulling up he strawberries, or with in- 
troducing a male plsmt to every nine females, as 



recommended in your December No.»by Mr. Long* 
worth, and approbated by Hovey's Ha^pizine and 
the Albany Cultivator. Mr. L., in his seraglio 
system— nme female vines to one male — does not 
inform us whether the male plant has any family 
at home. Now the writer believes Providence 
acted wisely when he constituted families, and 

S laced them under one roof; he believes Provi- 
ence in the strawberry plant carried out the same 
principle, and made the stamens (or males) with 
their anthers, and the pistils (or females) with 
their stigmas, all in one calix. This position is 
certainly most likely to secure fructification. But 
the gentlemen referred to are pleased to recom- 
mend a new way of propagating the strawberry, 
by producing a description of plants all females, 
diat they may be fecundated by strangers. Such 
cross may be desirable to produce a new variety in 
the next generation, but not to give, as the writer 
believes, the means of securing a crop. 
The editorial authorities above referred to, are so 
high, that we may expect all the strawberry grow- 
ers to set about perverting nature, by getting the 
strawberry to grow on principles unknown to Lin- 
n»us or Jussieu. They thought and have said, 
that the strawberry always had twenty stamens 
and many pistils, and never knew that a plant 
would change from its stamen and pistil char- 
acter, in one calix, to duecious, or having the sex- 
ual parts on different plants; they supposed ;?er^ 
feet plants did not cut such capers as sometimes 
to have the male and female m the same calix, 
and then again to keep separate establishments. 

We all agree in one point, that the new varie- 
ties of strawberries do not produce good crops. 
Now the writer, with some experience on ine 
subject, puts forth this doctrine, believing it will 
be found correct. That the strawberry, whether 
Hovey's or anv other kind (and particularly if they 
are the large Kinds, and have been highly cultiva- 
ted), approach in their character to the cultivated 
rose, the dahlia, and a numerous class of plants, 
which lose their fructifying parts, and some of 
which double, as it is called ; while in others, the 
sexual parts are at least imperfect, and produce no 
^ed. The stamens turn into pistils, and soni^ 
times, both stamens and pistils turn even into 
leaves. Now according to Smith, late president 
of the London Horticultural Society, the siameos 
are essential, and no plant hitherto discovered, af- 
ter the most careful research, is destitute of them, 
either on the same flower with the pistils, or a 
separate one of the same species. It therefore re- 
sults, that Mr. Lon^orth's female strawberry 
plant is not a plant, m a correct botanical sense, 
for it does not belong to the class of plants, with 
their sexual parts on different plants, nor does it 
belong to its own class, for it has not the stamens 
and pistils, which the strawberry always has. Now, 
Mr. L.'s plants are something. Pliny mentions 
apples witnout kernels. Now apples which have 
no seed are no more apples, than Mr. L.'s plants, 
without a imion of the stamens and pistils, were 
strawberries. The plants referred to are monsters* 
Nature is outraged and set at defiance as much as 
she is in the double dahlia, carnation, stock, rose, 
and all the double-flowering trees, though not pre* 
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dsel^r in the same way ; for the stamens are ab- 
sent in the strawberry, increasing the pistils, or 
sometimes the stamens and pistils, increasing 

Srobabty the number of the flowers only. Presi- 
ent Smith, referred to, says that the stamens are 
often obliterated by excessive nourishment. So 
the strawberry, though the bed is white with flow- 
ers, will frequently produce no seed or berries, or 
at least but a stray one. 

Our climate appears well suited to grow the 
doable flowering plants ; for instance, the double 
cherry, almond, the double apple* stock, and car- 
nation, as well as the rose. Tne dahlia is said to 
grow or double better than in England or South 
America, where it is a native ; that is, it doubles 
more and seeds less. Nothing, too, is more fre- 
quent than that a young tree is found too vigorous 
in our climate (the pear particularly) to bear fruit. 
The books direct the bleedinj^ of them, cutting ofi* 
the roots, and sometimes takmg up and replanting 
them, not the destroying them because they are he ! 
The writer has frequently observed that tne mod- 
en French grafted pears (on quince stocks) will 
bear the first and second years aAer setting out, 
and then will take a start and grow vigorously 
in leaves, wood, and flowers, but give no fruit; 
and where the stock of the pear-tree is of its own 
kind, and in rich soil, it seldom bears sooner than 
nine or ten years. The dahlia, under poor culti- 
vation, goes back to its seed and single condition. 
The writer transplanted a good bed of raspber- 
ries (being too much exposed) to a rich lifirht soil, 
formerly deeply trenched and well treated for as- 
paragus. The raspberries run seven or eight feet 
nigh, but he had for three years no raspberries ; 
he out them on a similar spot to that whence he 
had taken them, and the second year had a good 
crop. Now I believe, if the flowers had been ex- 
amined, they would have been found imperfect ; 
that is, the twenty or more stamens, and the many 
pistils, would not have been found. The farmer 
experiences here, the same principle ; if he too 
highly manures his grain, ne gets straw, not 
wheat--the blossoms not being probably perfect, 
which is a desideratum in all cultivation except in 
flowers. 

Nothing, it is believed, more frequently fails, 
than the fine kinds of new seedling strawberries. 
To remedy this, the strawberry must not be planted 
in the richest bed of the garden, and there must 
be no rank or strong manure applied to it. In the 
fid!, bring about the roots a little virgin soil and 
decayed leaves if you have them. Protect them 
not with dung, but a little salt hay, if you can 
obiBin it, or the boughs of cedar or other evergreens 
will answer to screen them from the winds, which 
is probably all the protection they require, as the 
strawberry is indigenous to our cold climate. This 
is my treatment, and I have known a bed of he' 
strawberries go back from their he state, until 
thev got in a family way, and produced abimdance 
of fruit. 

1*he treatment recommended will probably not 
always, nor perhaps generally give a prolific yield 
of the new kinds of large strawberries. I fear 
the.se new varieties are not well suited, at least, 
for the New York climate. Our market-men run 



on the Hudson, which is, though large, an old va- 
riety, and probably indigenous to America ; at all 
events this varie^ is not so apt to be termed he^ 
but generally yields plenty of berries. 

The old white and red hautboys and Chilies» and 
the early scarlet, were with us a sure crop and 
good fruit. I can not say so much for the lai]g;e 
new varieties ; their berries in quantity and quality 
are not generally equal to the small kinds referred 
to — certainly not in quality to the wild strawberry. 
The Dawnton, Keens seedlings, and Hovey seed- 
lings, are all in poor repute as bearers; and yet 
the new varieties are so magnificent in appearance 
(none more so than Hovey's), and not had either, 
that I am in hopes your readers will try my cure 
for their sterile properties. It is believed that the 
advanced doctrine explains the whole mystery of 
what is called he and she strawberries ; and the 
writer hopes it may lead to a rational plan to im- 
prove their cultivation. 

The philosophy of my remedy is based oo the 
fact, that the strawberry is a delicate feeder. Un- 
like the grape, it repudiates and abhors the whole 
class of rich dungs, urates, poudrettes, and guano; 
for the wild strawberry is found both in the woods 
on a virgin soil, and on poor sandy hills. 

Mr. Hovey's first bed was, he says, very prolific 
Mr. H. put m the seed. Providence took care of 
them, made them male and female in. the same 
domicil. Mr. H., the next year, probably wanted 
to make — ^what? strawberries? no, but straw- 
berry runners, and every person to whom he sent 
them, believing they were a good kind, set about 
making rimners, for sale, and they have got them. 

The writer visited an amateur strawberry geii- 
tleman this spring, who had various kinds. His 
Hovey bed was taken peculiar care of, so that he 
could present his friends some. The writer asked 
him if they had borne well ? He replied they 
were very large — he would find him one ; after 
some little time, one was found, very large, and if 
strawberries were raised, to be looked at, or taken 
in small quantities, like medicine, then under the 
present treatment, they would answer. The run- 
ners of these vines in the garden referred to, were 
four feet long. Mr. Longworth says a plant in his 
garden, in one year, covered with runners three 
square feet of ground. Now no plant will do 
both ; make a large amount of stems, foliage, and 
runners, and bear fruit or berries at the same lime. 

Mr. Hovey has a good strawberry, if he will 

g reserve its natural perfections, and as fast as he 
nds nature is varied from, endeavor to restore it; 
and he should never distribute youn^ plants, ex- 
cept they are strawberry plants which produce 
stamens and pistils. But as Mr. Longworth pre- 
fers a strawberry of the Hovey kind, without 
stamens (and this is one of the principles so 
much lauded), perhaps Mr. Hovey should be ex- 
cused for sellmg such. The Cultivator, too, says, 
Mr. L. " accounts so truly for the manner in which 
many disappointments have arisen," and teaches 
so clearly *' the manner in which such failures 
may be avoided." The plan is this— nine Hovey's 
female seedlings with one male Hudson ! Mr. L. 
says in the article, " beiny defective in the male 
organ increases its value"! " But it is necessaif 
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that cultiratora should know it, so as to plant a 
few vines, peifect in the male organs, near them." 
Mr. L. admits that he is surprised to find no £ng^ 
lish gardners who understood the true character of 
the stia wherry ! In horticulture, the English are 
admitted to be the greatest proficients in the world. 
True wisdom lea£ us to doubt when we differ 
firom such authority. 

In examining Mr. Longworth's theory, it is im- 
portant for us to ccmsider whether the pollen of 
one strawberry will fecundate pistils of another, 
and if so, with what facility and certainty, and at 
what distance it wUl perform this duty. 

Mr. L. says that the Hudson, Virgmia scarlet, 
and our native strawberry will not impregnate the 
hautboy and some other varieties ; these are be- 
lieved to be American varieties. And if the male 
Hudson will not imprecate the kinds of straw- 
berries as stated above, is it not probable, at least, 
that they will not, for the purpose of a crop, im- 
pregnate the Hovey? It I believed Mr. L.'s 
premises, I should, with the lights before me, come 
to the above conclusion. Mr. L. says he '* kept 
the male and female Hudson in separate compart- 
ments for 20 years, and they never produced per- 
fect fruiL" Of course they could not have had 
the stamens and pistils on the same plant, and if 
on different perfect plants, then they are certainly 
DO strawberries. A perfect strawberry of the kind 
referred to by Mr. L. would be a rara avis, more 
80 than a black swan, for that I have seen. I 
may be answered by Mr. L. that '' facts are stub- 
born things." I admit it ; but when things are spo- 
ken of as facts which are mere matters of opinion 
and inference, they are to be taken with great al- 
lowance, particularly when they appear to violate 
the usual order of nature, and the opinions of the 
best informed writers. S. S. 

> (To be continued.) 

ANALYSIS OF MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN. 
We have received a letter from Dr. Dana, of 
Massachusetts, calling our attention to the follow- 
ing communication in the New England farmer, 
correcting an error which appeared in his analysis 
of Indian com, when first published in that peri- 
odical, and which was copied in a note of one of 
our correspondents, page 119 of the current volume 
of this paper. We insert the correction with 
pleasure, and should have done so previously, had 
it not unfortunately escaped our observation. We 
wish that the state of Massachusetts would em- 
ploy Dr. Dana to make a similar analysis of other 
grains, and also roots. We are of opinion there 
would be a slight difference between those grown 
in the drier climate and under the hotter sun of 
the United States, and such as are produced in the 
cooler, moister climate of Great Britam ; and if 
there be a difference, it is important to the fiirmer 
to know it 

To THE Editor of the New England Farmer : 
Dear Sir — ^I ask leave to correct a material er- 



ror in the statement of the results of the analysis 
of Indian com which I sent you, and which you 
published in your paper of March 8, 1843. 

1.26 should be 12.6. Deducting this nifinber, 
the product of multiplying the nitrogen of com by 
6.20, from the water of vegetation and the salts* 
we have 77.09. 

The corrections thus made, the results are — 
Flesh-forming principles — gluten, albumen, 

&c. - 12.60 

Fat-forming principles — as gum, sugar, starch, 

woody nbre, oil, &c - - - 77.09 

Water 9. 

Salts 1-31 

100. 
With regard, your ob't serv't, 

Samuel L. Dana. 
Lowelly June, 10, 1843. 

We beg especial attention to the present No. 
on Sheep Husbandry. It is the best and most ac- 
curate account we have yet met of the introduc- 
tion (^ Merinos into the United States. We trust 
that our exchange papers will copy it widely, as 
well as the other Nos. on this subject. We are 
certain that the public can not be furnished with 
more useful or interesting agricultural matter. 

For the AmerieoM AgricuUwrigt, 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY.— No. IV. 

Skomng how the United States were once fur- 
nishea with the most valuable breed of sheep in 
the world 

The early years of the present centunr should 
be ever memorable in the estimation of all intelli- 
gent Americans and lovers of our country, as heius 
the period of the first introduction into the United 
States, of the Merino breed of sheep, — ^beyond all 
(question the most valuable kind that ever existed 
in the known world. To that distinguished and 
patriotic statesman and agriculturist, the late 
Chancellor Livingston, of the state of New York, 
has been usually and deservedly awarded the credit 
of being the first to introduce the Merinos into this 
country ; but this high meed of praise, and strong 
claim on the lasting remembrance and gratitude 
of his country, was justly shared with him by the 
late Col. David Humphrey, of Connecticut, then 
minister to Spain, who almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Livmgston^s first importation, intro- 
duced a much greater number of this invaluable 
breed of animals. Indeed a single pure-bred Me- 
rino ram had been brought to the United States 
from France, in July of tne previous year (1801), 
by that spirited and enterpnsing Frenchman, M. 
Dupont de Nemours. This ram was called Doa 
Pedro, and was of great excellence. He was sent 
out to this country by M. Delessert, a banker of 
Paris, intended for his farm, called Rosendale, sit- 
uated near Kingston, on the Hudson river, where 
Don Pedro remained about four years, during 
which, notwithstanding his merit, he attracted but 
little notice, nor was his value at all appreciated 
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in that vicinity. lo the year 1805 he was sold at 
auction, with M. Delessen's other stock, and was 
purchased by M. Dupont's agent for the trifling 
som of sixty dollars, and was then removed to 
£. I. Dapont's farm, near Wilmington, Delaware, 
where he ultimately excited much attention, and 
was for many years useful in lading the foundation 
of great improvement, by crossing a large number 
of native ewes. But the first introduction of pure- 
bred Merinos of both sexes, was in the spring of 
1802, by Chancellor Livingston, who bemg then 
at Paris as minister from the United Stales to 
France, sent home at that time two pairs of fine 
Merinos, the best he could obtain. These he sent 
out in the care of one of his own servants, intend- 
ing (to use his own words), that they should be 
followed by others, which intention was not (ac- 
cording to mv impression), accomplished belore 
1807, m which year he obtained a few additional 
very choice Merinos from the celebrated royal 
breeding flock at Rambouillet. 

This distinguished Merino flock was founded in 
the year 1786, by a careful selection, under au- 
thority of the Spanish king, of superior sheep from 
the best Leonese traveliinfi[ flocks of Spain. This 
selected flock consisted of 367 sheep (rams and 
ewes), which were of such imcommon beauty and 
excellence, as to be the admiration of all the many 
Spanish shepherds, through whose flocks they 
passed on their journey to France. What witn 
their original superiority by selection, and the care 
and skill with which they were subsequently bred 
in France, the Rambouillet Merinos, at the time 
of Mr. Livingston's importation from that flock, 
were esteemed decidedly superior to any other 
Merinos in the world, as regards size and weight 
and quality of fleece. Besides getting rid of the very 
obiectionaDle kempy hairs, sometimes called jarr, 
which to a considerable extent characterized many 
of the original Spanish Merinos, they had within 
the first twenty years at Rambouillet, so much im- 
proved in fineness, softness, and evenness, as well 
as weight of fleece, that itvras found they could no 
longer, without injury, be crossed with fresh Span- 
ish blood, thous^h the best that could be obtamed 
from Spain. This high character the royal Ram- 
bouillet flock of Merinos has maintained without 
abatement up to the present day, with no loss of 
robustness of constitution nor of any other desirable 
quality. For this, I have the authority of several 
experienced observers, at^ difierent periods, of com- 
paratively recent date. The interesting contrast 
nere presented, as compared with the less fortunate 
result of our own importations of Spanish Merino 
blood, made about twenty years later than the 
origin of the Rambouillet flock, would naturally 
suggest some important topics of reflection, whicn 
shall have attention in due course. 

But to return to the early introduction of Me- 
rinos into the United States. Mr. Livingston's 
first importation arrived here safely, as we said, 
in the spring of 1802, soon after which (I think 
in course of the same year). Col. Humphrey suc- 
ceeded in introducing into the country a much 
greater number, directly from Spain, so that, in 
the words of Mr. Livingston, ''the foundation 
was then well laid for their perfect establish- 



ment in the United States." They however had 
to contend against much and strong prejudice for 
several years, during which they made but little 
progress in the esteem or confidence of the country 
at large, nor even in their immediate vicinity ; and 
for the ultimate spread of these invaluable animals, 
the country was much indebted to the untiring 
personal efforts of the two patriotic citizens whom 
we have named as the authors of their first intro- 
duction. Suffice it to say, that in spite of prejudice 
and all obstacles, the enterprising and persevering 
efforts of those gentlemen resulted, for their own 
credit and their country's good, in glorious success ; 
holding out, in all coming time, al)ri&[ht example 
to all, and especially to our public functionaries 
abroad, that the great and true interests of our 
country may be essentially promoted by other 
means than political negotiation and intrigue. 
The Merinos m the U. S., under the fostering hand 
of Mr. Livingston and Col. Humphrey, gradually 
surmounted prejudice and opposition, and finally 
gnrew so much mto favor, that by the year 1808 
Uie desire for them begat a spirit of hot specula^ 
tion, and became a sort of disease in the public 
mind, since characterized as '' the Merino sheep 
fever," or mania, which lasted quite a length oi 
time, and during which single sheep were not 
unfrequently sola for $1000 and upwso'd, each. 

Stimulated by the high selling prices in this coun- 
try, many persons engaged in the importation of 
Merino sheep from Europe. The invasion of Spain 
by the armies of Napoleon, having at that period 
opportunely thrown open to the whole world the 
hitherto closed doors of that peculiar and interest- 
ing country, some of her choicest Merino fiocks be* 
came the prey of speculators, and during the years 
1808, '9, ana '10, vast numbers of Spanish sheep 
were brought to this country, and landed at almost 
all the ports from the Potomac to the Merrimac ; 
indeed, the importations to some extent, continued 
nearly up to the breaking out of the war between 
the United States and Great Britain in 1812. Se- 
lected, or brought out as they were without selec- 
tion, by persons who had but little or no knowl- 
edge of sbeep, for the mpst part mere mercantile 
speculators and adventurers, of course the qualitv 
of those importations was unequal, and varied 
from the very worst up to the very best. The only 
wonder is, that so many good sheep should have 
been brought out in the crowd. I well remember 
that a highly intelligent roan, who was at that pe- 
riod personally engaged in sending out a very large 
number to the U. S. from Spain, once told me> 
that at first, not being able to get access to the 
choice sheep, the travelling flocks of Spain, he 
had to purchase at Gibraltar the best he could get, 
such as were brought in as market or mutton 
sheep for the supply of the garrison ; but that he 
subsequently, on the confines of Portugal, during 
the pcMitical troubles in Spain, obtained veiy choice 

Sure-bred sheep from the Duke del Infantado's 
ock. Of course some trash was at that period 
brought into the country ; doubtless, many of the 
sheep were of the Estantes or stationary flocks of 
Spain, and had no pretensions to blood ; out among 
the numerous importations, there were many en* 
tire shipmenus of inestimable value, embracing the 
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very choicest blood of the pure, high-bred Trashu- 
mantes or trayelliag flocks, such as had never be- 
fote been accessible to the world at large, the ex- 
portation of those sheep from Spain having been 
interdicted, under the severest penalties, it having 
been from time immemorial the policy of that 
government to prevent the diffusion into other 
countries of her nne-wooUed sheep, in which pur- 
pose she was a long time strangely and most eneo- 
tually assisted by the ignorant prejudice existing 
in other European countries, that the superior 
quality of Spanish wool was owing to the pecu' 
iiar climate of Spain, or to their peculiar method 
of treating their sheep, their long, annual journeys, 
&C., &c., and that the Merinos would not thrive 
mil of Spain, And here I am naturally and most 
forcibly reminded of a somewhat similar prejudice 
which has long existed in a portion of our ovm 
country^, but which is now at last rapidly giving 
way ; i. e. that the growing of fine wool can not suc- 
ceed with us out of the old northern states. This 
notion has assisted for a long time to give the 
northein and eastern states almost a monopoly of 
the profitable business of growing fine wool But 
there never was a greater mistake : their patent 
for that business is now nearly " run out," and its 
advantages are, by the diffusion of agricultural in- 
telligence, thrown open to free competition in all 
portions of our country, where they have enterprise 
and spirit to engage in the production of this im- 
portant and profitable staple. 

So far from the north and east producing as 
heretofore nearly all the fine wool, the only doubt 
now is, whether they will long be able to stand 
their gromid in continuing to grow it at all, in 
competition with the hill country and prairies of 
the south and west. It is now out a very brief 
time since it was asserted and srenerally believed, 
that fine wool could not be produced on the west- 
ern prairies; that fine-woolled sheep would not 
thrive on the natural or wild grasses ot the prairies. 
But the fact proves otherwise, and is already ac- 
knowledged to be just the reverse. It is the very 
country for growing fine wool. They only want 
arrangements for winter keep, with shelters to 
protect their sheep from the long drenching rains 
and cold storms or late autumn and winter. Then, 
with the ri^ht sort of sheep, and the benefit of 
such suggestions as our observation and experience 
will enable us to offer them in the course of these 
papers, they may ** ffo ahead" with the certainty 
of success. The Merino has thriven and done well 
in :)11 the countries cf Europe to which he has 
bara transplanted, not even excepting England, 
witli her peculiar climate oi almost constant bu- 
rn iility. 

The attempt by I be English to establish Merino 
aliecp, and to produce fine wool in their Australian 
Cf'Ionies, has, as \» well known, been attended with 
emi'ient success. This is, however, nothing more 
tba!i might reasonably have been expected, with 
a climate such as that is understood to be, for the 
BOOS! part dry, and of course in that respect favor- 
able to the finer sorts of sheep. From that remote 
portion of the world, England already derives a 
considerable amount of fine wool for her manufac- 
tures; thus serving to render her in some degree 



independent of Germany and Spain, for the need« 
ful supply of this indispensable material. 

The introduction of Merino sheep into our own 
country, in the early part of the i)reseQt century, 
was, as I have already stated, entirely suecessfuL 
They soon became perfectly acclimated, and proved 
a hardy and profitable race in this country. The 
cross of Mermo bucks with the native ewes, soon 
became almost universal throughout the northern 
and eastern states, and was eminently successful, 
giving a strong and hardy kind, witn good size, 
good quality of wool, heavy fleeces, and excellent 
mutton. After four or five crosses or more with 
a good Merino buck, the wool became in most 
cases nearly or quite as ^ood as the original Span- 
ish, and was then quite as fine and gooa as 
the real wants of the coimtry required, or would 
sustain by adequate remunerating price to the 
grower. The Merinos that we then had, which 
are by many persons now remembered as the " old- 
fashioned Merinos," were almost as tough and 
enduring as homed cattle, and could not only them- 
selves live, but raised their lambs without diffi- 
culty. They were the right sort, in all respects 
exactly adapted to the wants, necessities, and 
circumstances of this country. Pity it is that we 
could not have " let well enough aione." But so 
it was — we did not. After being, as it would al- 
most seem bv the hand of Providence, supplied 
wiih and periectlv established in possession of the 
best, hardiest f and most profitable race of sheep in 
the known world, we, within a brief time, incred- 
ible as it may seem, almost wholly lost or threw 
them away. 

In this paper, you have seen how and when we 
obtained them. In my next, I will, if you please, 
show how and when they were lost ; and if time 
and space then permit, will also point out how 
they may be certain!]^, speedily, and cheaply re- 
stored to' the countr]^, in all their former excellence. 

I had intended jpving in this or my next com- 
munication, a brief sketch or epitome of the history 
of the Merinos of Spain, together with some par- 
ticulars of their diffusion throughout most of the 
other countries of Europe. But it must be deferred 
for a time, in order to make room for matter of 
greater present interest. 

June, 1843. Auericus. 



For the American AgrieuHmist. 
PAULAR MERINOS. 

Baton Rouge, La,, July 20th, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I well recollect the first Merino sheep 
which appeared in your city. They were landed at 
one of the lower slips, in the year 1810, accom- 
panied by their Spanish shepherds and dogs, which 
walked forward, the sheep following them with 
the utmost docility up Chatham street, and out 
into the Bowery. I subsequently purchased a 
small flock of these sheep the same year, at a pub- 
lic sale in the old custom-house yard. They were 
declared to be of the Paular breed, and among 
them was a very fine buck, of large size, lar? e 
dewlap hanging several inches below the neck, 
much like Mr. Collins's Grandee, though not so 
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lullv developed. His wool was very fine and filled 
witn yolk — the ends perfectly crusted, so that after 
a stormy night, when covered with snow to the 
depth ot three or four inches in the morning, he 
would rise and shake himself as clean and dry, as 
if he had been standing in a hot sun. Every part 
of his body, legs, and head, was covered with 
wool, and it usually took over an hour to shear 
him, as I would always have it done in the most 
perfect manner. 

But the object of my letter is to show how grade 
sheep may be bred with wool sufficiently fine for 
all common purposes. I purchased a number of 
large, long-legged, bare-bellied, coarse- wooled, na- 
tive sheep, with large bajRs and teats, and put them 
to this buck. This half-bred produce attained a 
large size, and averaged 4 lbs. to 4^ lbs. of wool 
per head, of good quality. They possessed great 
constitution, were excellent mutton, and according 
to my notion, a very useful sheep. I have thought, 
since residinf in Louisiana, that a cross of the 
pure Paular Merino, or Rambouillet, with the old 
Spanish sheep of this state, would be an equally 
successful one to that I made so long since at the 
north, as the old natives there in many respects 
resemble those we now term natives here. 

Very respectfully, 

Ckas. C. Williams. 

As we have had repeated inquiries addressed 
us as to an Agricultural Institute* where young 
men could be placed for an education, we would 
refer oar readers to the following communication 
of the Rev. Mr. Noble on this subject, and for par- 
ticulars, as to terms, &c, see his advertisement in 
this paper. We have every confidence that Mr. 
K. will devote himself entirely to his pupils, and 
that they will have all the attention bestowed up- 
on them, and receive all the advantages in their 
education promised. As this is the first attempt 
to establish an Agricultural School in this vicinity, 
we trust that he may receive full encourage- 
ment in his highly useful and praiseworthy under- 
taking. 

For the Awteriam Agriculturist. 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Bridgeport, Conn., August IQth, 1843. 

Dear Sir : The object of the Agricultural Insti- 
tute which I am about to establish here, is to fur- 
nish a system of education adapted to the wants 
of those youth who may be designed for the pur- 
suits of agriculture. It is remarkable that agricul- 
ture, on which mankind are dependent for their 
▼ery sustenance, which employs daily *' not less 
than two hundred millions oi men, and nine tenths 
of the fixed capital of civilized nations,'* should 
have received, comoaratively, so little attention 
from the learned ana powerful, and that it has yet 
no schools or colleges to investigate and illustrate 
its principles, to advance its interests, to elevate 
its character, and to give it, both as an art and a 
science, its jt^t place among the several depart- 
ments of human learning, it is intended that the 



Institute shall provide the means of a complete 
agricultural education. Those only will be re- 
ceived into the Institute who have made consid- 
erable advancement in the ordinary branches of 
an English education. The full course of instruc- 
tion will require from three to four years, and will 
embrace all the natural sciences, with their appli- 
cation to Agriculture, the evidences and general 
principles of natural and revealed theology, mathe- 
matics, moral philosophy, political economy, rhet- 
oric, history, original composition, the drawing 
of various business papers, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and the principles of civil, constitutional, and 
national law. 

It is designed that courses of lectures shall be 
delivered on the different branches of natural 
science, by distinguished professors, and particu- 
larly upon chemistry in connexion with its appli- 
cation to agpculture. The ancient and modem 
languages will be taught, if desired ; and lessons 
in music, penmanship, and drawing, may be ob- 
tained at moderate charges. 

There will be a systematic course of agricultural 
experiments, to test the value of different modes 
of culture, of the several kinds of manure, and of 
all such products of the farm as may be suited to 
the climate. 

The pupil will have an opportunity of witnes- 
sing the various operations of farming, horticul- 
ture, and the planting and growing of fruit and 
ornamental trees, with the formation and use of 
the several kinds of manure. He will not be re- 
quired to engage in field labor, except perhaps to 
learn the use of agricultural implements; but 
when desired for the purposes of health or econo- 
my, he may be employed on the farm, in the gar- 
den, or nursery, a given number of hours daily, for 
which a just. allowance will be made on the term 
bills. A skilful farmer, gardener, and nurseryman 
will be employed, and the department of each will 
be conducted by system, and with a studious re- 
gard both to economy and to scientific nrinciples. 

An advantage it is thought will be fouud in the 
fact, that the improvements in laying out grounds, 
fencing fields, and erecting suitable buildings for 
the various purposes of a farming establishment* 
will be progressing— afibrding the pupil, at the 
same time, a source of amusement, and an oppor- 
tunity of much valuable instruction. 

My location is well suited for such an institu- 
tion. It is on the east banit of the harbor, within 
a few minutes walk of the churches, and yet so 
retired, rural, and beautiful, as to be in every way 
suited for the residence of pupils. Two steam- 
boats run each way daily, between this and New 
York, and the Housatonic railroad connects us 
with the interior, Albany, and Boston. Sixty acres 
of land lyinff in one tract (enough for all the pur- 
poses of such an establishment), surround my resi- 
dence — presenting from every part of it agreeable 
views, and nearly all under cultivation. I am, if 
not an enthusiast, very fond of the business, both 
of instruction and agriculture. For some twenty 
years I united the teaching of the classics wit a 
the duties of a parish. Several years since, I retired 
to my i)resent residence, and have been engaged 
chiefly in farming and gardening, and in planiinj^ 
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a nursery. While the pupil is connected with the 
establishment, it is intended that he shall witness 
aU the operations of the agriculturist, and form 
such tastes and habits, that in after life he may 
combine the cultivation of the soil with intellec* 
tual improvement. 

B. G, Noble. 



We were in error in stating in our last, that the 
Show and Fair of the American Institute com- 
menced on the 9th of October next; it begins on 
the 10th. See programme below. 

For th* AmeneoM AgricuUwriMt. 
PROGRAMME OF THE AMERIQAN INSTITUTE. 

New York, Aug. 4, 1843. 

DejlB Sib : — Agreeably to your request, I send 
you a general pro^amme of some of the leading 
operations which nave already been determined 
on for the 16th Annual Show and Fair, which will 
be held at that well-known place, Kiblo's Garden, 
commencing the 10th October next It is fitted 
up in a style that far surpasses what it ever has 
been before. There are many circumstances con- 
nected with this anniversary calculated to give it 
peculiar and powerful attractions with the consid- 
erate and influential portion of Americans. A new 
and a remunerating staple seems to be imperiously 
called for, which may be disposed of in the foreign 
markets of the worla. 

The demand for our leading staples for a series 
of years, exhibits an alarming falling off, in pro- 
portion to the increase of our population. Shall 
we continue to increase their production ? This 
will diminish prices still more, and their decline 
will more than counterbalance the increased pro- 
duction. As proof of the diminisheid foreign de- 
mand, statistics show that the sales of tobacco in 
foreign markets have, within a few years, fallen 
off three fourths, making the proportional allow- 
ance for our iacreased population. Flour about 
the same ; and beef one third. Our exports of the 

Sroducts of the forest have also experienced a sim- 
ar falling off. 

Great exertion is made to extend the growth of 
cotton, and what does it avail 1 The declining 
prices defeat the hopes of the planter. This state 
of things is universally felt, and there is a cry for 
a new staple from Maine to Florida. 

The necessities of our country have created this 
oniversal desire for a new and reliable staple, that 
will compensate labor for its culture. And such 
the American Institute believe is Silk. It is high 
time this (question should be decided. For this 
purpose a silk convention will be held, and all the 
statistics necessary to its decision will be collected 
as far as practicable. Members will be desired 
to bring all the facts within their knowledge, im- 
bodied for the use of the convention, to enable 
them to come to a correct conclusion. If the facts 
obtained show that its culture will be profitable, 
it is believed by many that $50,000,000 value will 
will be produced in these U. S. annually, m 10 
years from the annunciation of this conclusion. 

The Convention of the New York Agricultural 
Society, to ascertain the merits of different breeds 



of battle, is well worth the attention of that dis- 
tinguished association. Breeding and feeding have 
in one century tripled the average weight and 
value of cattle in Great Britain. Their herdsmen 
do not remit their exertions to improve still further, 
one iota. Every motive of pride and ambition are 
presented to stimulate their exertion. See the 
arrav of noble lords who attended the late show 
of tne Hoyal Agriculmral Society of England, at 
Derby. The public spirit with which they were 
inspired. Two thousand persons partook of a pub- 
lic dinner. About four times as much was required 
for admission to the exhibition as at our ^eat an- 
nual Show and Fair, and not a complaint is heard. 
Their speeches breathe an enthusiasm that will 
be felt through the kingdom, calculated to make 
the husbandman respected, and dignify and enno- 
ble his occupation. Do they misjudge, and cive to 
agriculture an undue importance ? If they do not, 
let us follow their wise example. 

The managers have determined that the follow- 
ing shall constitute a part of their arrangements. 

Tuesday, Oct. 10th. — The display will open to visiters 
at 9 o'clock A. M., and continue unto 10 P. M., through 
the Fair. Address at 7} P. M., in Niblo's saloon. Fire- 
works at 9 P. M. Friday and ijaturday previous are 
the days for receiving articles for competition and ex- 
hibition, and Monday for arranging. 

Wednesday, 11th. — ^Address in the saloon at 7} 
o'clock P. M. 

Thursday, 12th.— Silk Convention at 10| A. M. 
Address in saloon at 7^ P. M. Every member is de- 
sired to bring a complete history of aU he has done in 
Silk, with all the important facts he has obtained. 

Friday, 13th. — Silk Convention continued. 

Saturday, 14th.— Address at 7^ P. M. 

Monday, 16th. — ^Entries of Cattle, Horses, &c., at 
Niblo's Garden. Pedigrees signed by the owners re- 
quired. Plowing exhibition at Paterson, and Address. 

Tuesday, 17th. — Making catalogue of Cattle. Con- 
vention of N. Y. State Agricultural Society at 7 o'clock 
P. M. Subject, the Merits of Different Breeds of 
Cattle. 

Wednesday, 18th.— Cattle exhibition. The cattlf 
must be on the ground by 9. A. M. 

Thursday, 19th. — Last day of cattle exhibition. Ad- 
dress on Agriculture 7| P. M. 

Friday, 20th. — ^Anniversary Address. 

A number of other addresses will be delivered, 
of which notices will be given, with other transac- 
tions to be determined upon hereafter. 

P. S. Silk will also be a leading article, as well 
as fruit, flowers, and agricultural productions gen- 
erally. An effort will be made to procure a full 
display of poultry. As household manufactures 
have commanded legislative attention, a medal 
will be bestowed on the exhibiter of the greatest 
variety and best quality of household furniture. 
Room will be reserved for the mechanical opera- 
tions of the trades, such as reeling, particularly 
silk ; also for sjnnning, weaving, turning, casting, 
&c The best construction ofBisilkreel tor general 
use, is of paramount importance to the silk culture. 
The exhibiters of the greatest varieties of highly- 
finished and well-adapted /armtn^ and gardening 
implements, will command a premium. 

T. B. Wajcemaw, 

Cor. Secy. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The reg^ular meeting of the Executive Cominittee of 
the N. Y. S. Ag. Society for July, was held at Rochester, 
on the 12th. Present, Mr. Wadsworth, President; 
Messrs. Sherwood and Langworthy, Vice Presidents $ 
Mr. Tucker, Secretary ; and Messrs. Walsh of Lan- 
singburgh, and HiJIhouse of Albany, members of the 
Board. There were also present, the president and sev- 
eral of the officers of Monroe Co. Ag. Society, together 
with a number of citizens of Rochester, who took part 
in the deliberations of the committee, and evinced a 
warm interest in behalf of the efforts of the society. 

Propositions were made to alter the time of holding 
the fair to an earlier day than had been fixed upon, 
and to alter the premium liiit so as to give separate 
prizes to the different breeds of Short Horn, Hereford, 
and Devon cattle. Both propositions were^ however, 
after full discussion, rejected. 

The committee, alter viewing the different locations 
offered for holding the society's Cattle Show and Fair, 
which is to be held on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of 
September next, selected a beautiful spot on the west 
side of State street, about a mile north of the centre 
of the city of Rochester. The ground is elevated and 
dry, with a close heavy turf, and is admirably located 
Jbr the purpose, being on one of the principal avenues, 
with a macadamized road and sidewalks extending 
to it. 

The question of enclosing the grounds, and charging 
the small sum of 12i cents for admission, as practised 
at the last fair in Albany, was discussed, when it was 
unanimously 

Sesolved, That a committee of arrangements be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to prepare the show 
grounds for the exhibition, by causing eight or ten 
acres, as they may think b^ to be enclosed with a 
high and substantial fence ; to erect such building or 
buildings as they may deem necessary ; procure tents, 
buld pens, &c. ; and that to defray the expenses thus 
incurred, a fee of 12} cents be charged for admission. 

The following gentlemen were appointed for the 
purpose specified in the above resolutions : — 

CammUtee of Arrangement.— J. S. Wadsworth, Esq ., Col. 
A. Sawyer, L. B. Langworthy, Lemuel Thompson, Gen. R. 
Harmon, C. F. Crosmao, P. Barry. 

The following gentlemen were appointed judges, to 
award the premiums to be paid at the fair: — 

On BtdUj Ckuut /., 7/.. I//., jr.— James Oowen,Pfaila. 
delphia, Pa. ; William Garbatt, Wheatland ; C. N. Bement, 
Albany ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneatelesj Z. A. LeUnd, Bath. 

On Cowt, ifc.y Classes V., VI, VJI.. KOT.— Adam Fergus- 
son, Watertown, U. C; Henry Whitney, New Haven, 
Conn. ; H. D. Grove, Hoosick ; 6. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls -, 
Edward A. Le Roy, Avon. 

On Com, 4«., Oasaes IX., X., XI.—L, C. Ball, Hoosick ; 
Thos. Weddle, Rochester ; Lyman Hibbard, Homer ; John 
Ayrault, Perrington ; Eliiah W. Sht^don, Sennet. 

On Cows, 4-c. Classes AlT., Xm,, Z/F.— Daniel H. Fiti- 
hogh, Mt. Morris ; Wm. Parsoos. Lockport ; Jno. Web- 
ster, Hamburgh ; Abel Baldwin, CUirkson ; Lee Comstock, 
Le Roy. 

On working Oxen and Steers.— Wm. A. S. North, Sche- 
nectady; Israel Boies, Homer ; Obadiah Hoag, Lodcport j 
C. A. Godfrey, Geneva ; E. Marks, Navarino. 

On Fat CatUsand Fat Shesp^F. N. Bust. Symeaae; 
AJlen Frost, Rochester ; J. C. Mather. Schaghticoke ; 
HoUoway Long, York ; William Otley. Phelps. 

On Stallions and Matched Hbrsev.— FiTUicis Rotch, But- 
temutu ; Allen Ayrault, Genesee ; F. F. Backus, Roches, 
ter ; Samuel Greenleaf, Ganandaigua; J. R. Speed, Caro- 
line. 

On Mares and Cottt.— W. T. Porter, New York ; D. D. 
Campbell, Schenectady ; Abtam Yonght, Mendon ; Jemsnh 
Chrbtopher, Rochester ; Du Hibbaid, Cortlandville. 

On Swine j^T, C. Peters, Darien j £ WolcoU, Rochester ; 



Ezra Cornell, Ithaca ; 0. F. Marshall, Wheeler ; Wm. 
Salisbury, Leeds. 

On Sheep. Classes /.. IZ— R. L. Allen, Buffalo ; S. £. 
Hudson, Palmyra ] F. M. Rotch, Butternutts ; Ira S. Hitclk 
cock, Oneida CasUe ; Jared Counan, Rochester. 

On Sheep, Class XT/.— J. P. Beekman, Kinderbook ; WU- 
liam Randall, CorUandville ; L. A. Morrell, Lak« Ridge ; 
R. Harmoo, Jr., Wheatland; R. C. Nicholas. Genera. 

On Ploius.—Geo. W. Patterson, Westneld ; Myron 
Adams, East Bloomfidd ; C. C. Dennis, Auburn ; John 
Moxon, Charlotte ; C. S. Button, Newark. 
. On other AgricvUural Implements.— L. B. Langworthy, 
Rochester ; J. C. Langdon, Troy ; Geo. C. Latta, Charlotte ; 
T. D. Burrall, Geneva ; C. F. Crosman, Rochester. 

Plowing Match.— J. B. Nott. Guilderland ; Tberon 
Brown, Wheatland ; £. A. Howland, Ledyard : William 
Gorham, Canandaigua; Jno. H. Robinson, Henrietta. 

On Butter and CA^ese.— Rob't Deniston, Salisbury Mills ; 
B. P. Johnson, Rome ; Laurens Hull. Angelica ; Dr. T. 
GoodseU, Utica ; Z. Barton Stout, Ricnmond. 

On Maple and Cornstalk Sugar. — John Greig, Canaiw 
daigua ; H. S. Randall, Cortlandville : Thomas Uillbouse, 
Albany : A. B. Duolap, Ovid ; John Vernon, Mt. Morris. 

On SUk.—Otvi\le Hungerford, Watertown ; Henry P<d. 
hemus, Auburn ; T. MeUen, Madison ; William Kidd, 
Rochester ; Robert Rose, Richmond. 

On Domestic Manu/acfure*.— Samuel Cheever, Albany ; 
Lewis Brooks, Rochester ; Geo. Byington, do. ; M. W. 
Soper, Batavia ; J. B. Dill, Auburn. 

On Vegetables.— Ahner Bryant, Bufialo ; Lemuel Thomp- 
son, Rochester ; William Blossom, Canandaigua ; Asa 
Rowe, Sweden : Dr. Beaumont, Lyons. 

On Fruits. — J. J. Thomas, Macedon : John R. Murray, 
Mount Morris ; Benjamin Hodge, Buffalo ; N. GoodseU, 
Rochester ; Dr. Doty, Montezuma. 

On Flowers. — Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh ; P. 
Barry, Rochester ; M. B. Batehom, do ; S. £. Warren, 
Troy ; James H. Watts, Rochester. 

C^ DiscretUmary Premiums.'-J . B. Doane, Schenectady ; 
Jno. J. Viele, Lansingbursh ; Harvey Baldwin, Syracuse, 
J. McDonald Mclntyre, Albanv ; G. I. Pumpeily, Owego. 

PaEMiuM ON Steers^ — The following were added to Out 
premium list :— 

Three Tear old Steers. 

Best pair - - - $10 | Second best - - - $5 

Third best, volume of Transactions. 

TiDo Year old Steers, 

Best pair • - $8 1 Second best - - • $4 

Third best, vol. of Translations. 

M. B. Bateham, Esq., Rochester, was appointed Af« 
sistant Secretary for the Fair. 

J. M. Sherwood, Esq., was appomted a committee to 
make arrangements with the several railroad companies 
for the transportation of stock to and from the Fair. 

Hon. Isaac Hill, Dr. Alex. KeUey, and Gen. J. Gould, 
of Rochester, Hon. C. H. Carroll, of Livingston, and 
Luther Tucker, of Albany, were appointed a committee 
on invitation and reception of strangers. 

The Executive Committee adopted the following 

RxouLATioNs FOB THE Fair. — ^Thc premiums for 
Essays and for Agricultural Implements will be open 
to the United States; bfut all others wiU be confined 
to residents of this state, who are members of this so- 
ciety, or who may become so by the payment of one 
dollar on entering their artides, and to the members 
of the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, who shall have paid 
their memboship for the present year. 

All persons who intend to exhibit cattle, hoxses^ 
sheep, or swine, should give notice to M. B. Bateham, 
assistant secretary, Rochester, or to Luther Tucker, 
Albany, previous to the 10th of September, in order 
that the necessary aoeonimodation may be made for 
them ; and all animals must be on the ground by 9 
o'clock of the 20th. 

All those who iivteod to compete for the premtaina 
on agricultural imptemaBls, batter and e h acw> ssigs^, 
eooQODSy silk, 4m., should have their specimens on thie 
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ground on the 19th, that they may be deposited in their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged 
on the day previous to the fair. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ttcnlar attention to the notes attached to the premiums 
on dairy cows, fat cattle and fat sheep, butter and 
cheese, field crops, maple sugar, &c. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to Luther Tucker, recording 
secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of January, 1844, 
and the premiums will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the society, on the third Wednesday of January. 

Competitors for the premiums on essays must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the recording secretary, 
Albany, previous to the 1st of January, 1844, free of 
postage. 

No premium will be awarded, unless, in the opinion 
of the judges of the class in which it is offered, the 
animal or article is worthy of such premium. 

Prize animals and implements at the previous exhi- 
bitions, will be allowed to compete for the prizes ; but 
they must receive a higher prize, or in a different class, 
to entitle them to a premium. Should the same pre- 
mium heretofore given them be awarded, they will re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect, instead of the prize. 

All premiums will be paid in cash or plate, at the 
option of the winners. 

For the Ameriean AgrieuUuritt. 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

For the ensuing three months, the work is pretty 
much the same, gathering cotton, sunning, ginning, 
pressing, hauling off, and commencing again the same 
tale. Not having given any directions about this, in 
the preceding month, I will now give a few general 
rules, hoping many may profit by them, having myself 
experienced a want of this kind of instruction. << fiought 
wit" is said to be the best, if it does not cost too much ; 
but if those advocates for this kind of learning could 
remember how they were worried when commencing 
life, they would certainly feel as I do, sincerely de- 
sirous to assist their junior brothers. 

As cotton planters, our object is to make the most 
dear gain per hand, and of course, whatever mode will 
tend to this ia the one to be pursued. I therefore ad- 
vise that cotton be gathered from the field free fh>m 
trash, put it on scaJSTolds, and dry until each seed will 
crack between the teeth, not mask, then if the seed be 
not ^nted for planting, throw the cotton up into a 
pile in the gin-house, until it acquires a sensible heat, 
then scatter it, and when cool, gin it. Bo not run 
your gin too fast, too much rapidity is not good ; two 
bales a day on a fifty-saw gin is enough ; drive team 
slowly and steadfly. Press your bale small, and cover 
well ; leave not a particle of cotton in sight, and mark 
neatly. Appearance is something. 

I prefer to gather com, if not gathered already, in 
wet weather, or to continue at improvements, than to 
gathering cotton wet. For it is not only troublesome 
to dry, but the leaf and dirt adhering to the cotton 
■tain it, and frequently, if warm wet weather, the seed 
will sprout on the scaffold. Employ these days in 
housing com, gathering peas, hauling in pumpkins, 
fodder, and other farm woric. 

Li this month sow rye over com field or cotton field, 
or in wood pasture, at the rate of 1 bushel per acre ; it 
will come up and do well without any plowing. I can 
now show a promising crop (April) treated in this 
way ; it affords excellent grazing through the winter, 
and until wanted for spring crops. Sow Egyptian oats | 
Bot less than 1| boshdf per acre; I have sown ^to[ 



the acre, which I think still better. For a crop of rye 
sow 1^ bushels, wheat 2 bushels ; it must all^of it be 
grazed down, to prevent jointing before spring, which 
I presume no farmer will object to. 

Should your forage crop not be large enough, have 
recourse to your pea fields. Cut off the vines even 
with the ground, or pull them up, and haul home the 
same day. Put them into a raU-peu, by having a floor 
of rails 1 foot above the earth ; then put in a layer of 
vines, sprinkle salt on them, then a layer of straw, and 
again a layer of vines. Make all this about 3 feet 
thick, without tramping ; then another floor of rails, 
and continue as above, sprinkling each layer of vines 
with salt. The vines thus put up, though they may 
mildew a little, will be eaten greedily by horses, mules^ 
or cattle, and they can be kept fat on them. Bo not 
be too greedy in saving cotton, to the want of duly pro- 
viding peas and provender in great abundance. 

When you possibly can, start a few plows on stiff 
land ; if land be sandy, time enough several months 
hence. 

Your potatoes will do best to remain in the ground 
until the vines be killed by the frost ; I never think of 
digging until that time. I then prefer dry, pleasant 
weather, and continue digging until finished ; then sort 
in the field. The cut potatoes to be eaten early, or 
fed to stock ; small ones to go into the slip banks, and 
the large reserved for the table. I then haul them to 
a place prepared for banks, and put up as recommend- 
ed in an article, page 23 of your April No. I 
will now close the crop year, by pressing on you to 
provide abundant food for your hands, your horses, your 
cattle, your hogs, your land, " the stranger within thy 
gates," or « the wayfaring man ;" preferring to make 
5 bales of cotton to net the same amount, by being 
choice, than the character of being a big planter. 
Rely on it, the difference in your household irill soon 
convince you of the delights of this at least. By doing 
this, your friends will love you the more, your neigh- 
bors will see an example that they will imitate. 

M. W. Phiufs. 



For the AwuricoM AgriaOtmrisl, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Oakden. — Select a dry, warai, protected 
place, and plant the lettuces sown last month for spring 
use. If the weather prove dry, let them be weO 
watered. Early in this month, the Spanish kinds of 
radish can be sown, and on the approach of frost, taken 
up and preserved for winter use in the same way as 
tumeps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of tnr- 
neps during this month. About the middle of the 
month, sow cabbage seed to remain in the seed bed all 
winter, and be ready for transplanting in the spring. 
Sow cauliflower and broccoli also to furnish plants for 
the spring. Gather each kind of seed as it ripens, and 
dry it well before putting it up. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^Budding and in- 
oculating peaches can be continued, and also the other 
fmits as long as the berk will peel. Trees and shrabi 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. When it is 
necessary, trim pines, firs, walnut trees, and maples, as 
the sap will not so much exude as in the spring. Plant 
beds of strawberries. 

Flower Garden and Pleasurz Ground«.— The 
directions for last month will also apply to this. Pre- 
pare beds for planting tulips, hyacmths, anemones, 
ranunculuses, and other flower roots and shrubs that 
are to be planted next month. 

8. B. PABsoRa. 
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By the steampaekets Acadia, Hibernia, and Great 
Western, we have r^ular files of European journals 
to the 6th August. 

MARK£T8.---C(rf/on has advanced since our advices 
of the 4th of July Jd. per lb. A large business has 
been done in it during the last month, and upon the 
whole, prospects seem rather in favor of a still further 
advance. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the 1st 
August, was estimated at 941,000 bales, against 692,000 
at«ame period last year. Whtaty Flour, Betf, Pork, 
Lardy Hams, and Bacon, were in good demand, and 
prices advancing. Butter quite nominal. Ckeeu in 
fair request. LardroU had just appeared in market, 
and was exciting some attention. In Rice, a large 
husiness was doing, and for Tobiuco, a fair demand ex- 
isted. With the exception of cotton, there was but a 
light stock of American agricultural exports of all 
kinds on hand, and we think that large sales for them 
were never more certain, and we congratulate our 
idanters and fanners on the flattering prospects abroad 
for their products. 

Money is as abundant in Europe as ever, and there 
is no doubt that capitalists wUl soon embark in enter- 
prises for its more full employment. jSmerican stocks 
were looking up a trifle. 

The Weather for the last fortnight had been cold,< 
rainy, and unfavorable, and fears were entertained that 
the crops would suffer somewhat in consequence of it. 
The harvest will be late and precarious, which will 
doubtless have some eflfect upon our own grain and 
provision market. 

In addition to our regular journals, we are indebted 
to P. L. Simmonds, Esq., Foreign Newspaper Agent, 
No. 18 ComhiU, London, for the Derbyshire Chronicle, 
Family Herald, Mark littne Express, Pictorial Times, 
Illustrated News, Model Mapping, 6lc,, &c. The 
great event of the month was the Annual Meeting and 
Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England at 
Derby. It was as usual most numerously attended, up- 
ward of 40,000 persons being present, with a superb dis- 
play of stock, agricultural implements, seeds, and roots. 
The Pictorial Times, and Illustrated News, have given 
numerous handsomely-engraved sketches of the scenes 
at Derby, the grand pavilion dinner, plowing match, cat- 
tle yard, stock, implements, visiters, tents, and booths. 

It was commenced on Tuesday, July 11th, and con- 
tinued four days. The first day was devoted to the 
show of implements in the yard, and we see that iron is 
much more used in all these than in our own country ; 
for there are gates, gate-posts, fences, coping, spouts, 
feeding-troughs, maiigers, racks, rollers, tree-guards, 
hurdles, wheelbarrows, plows, harrows, chairs, tree- 
stands, pumps, liquid-manure tanks, buckets, and a 
great variety of other things made up entirely of iron. 

The second day, the plowing match, and a general 
trial of implements took place, which for the want of 
proper ground, and the diificulty of procuring horses, 
proved a faUure. The implement-yard continued open 
for visiters ; but that where the stock was stationed 
was kept closed to the public, so that the judges might 
not be interrupted iu dieir inspection. Of what else 
there was to be seen on this day, the London Farmer's 
Magazine gives a somewhat comic description. 

We may briefly remark upon the accommodations 
and amusements which had been provided for the << en- 
tertainment of man and beast." The whole neighbor- 
hood of the large pavilion which had been erected, in 
dose contiguity to the railway station, and consequently 
to the town, was crowded with suttling booths, bazaars, 
etgar divansy ahowsy moveaUe theatres, stalls for games 



of chance, swings, and all the paraphernalia of a coun- 
try wake or fair. There were likewise* book stalls, 
and temporary newspaper ofiices, at which the daily 
Loudon and provincial weekly newspapers might be 
procured in abundance. There were exhibitions of 
curiosities and wonders more tluin the most insatiable 
appetite for monstrosities and sights could have desired. 
There were wild ^^easts and tame beasts, jugglers, pyr- 
otechnists, and o^her animals, human, inhuman, and 
superhuman, " new as imoorted," to say nothing of the 
arboretum, the museum, the theatre, and other places 
of spectacle and amusement native to the town. 

Of those exhibitions brought for the occa^ir.n, the 
picture of the Country Meeting last year of ilic Royid 
Agricultural Society, containing upward of 130 por- 
traits, was chief; many of the portraits were good, 
alike in point of execution and similitude. Among the 
more marvellous sights, was that of a tree, exhibited 
as "The largest tree in the world — ^the Mammoth 
Sycamore of Indiana I" It was asserted to be 75 feet 
in circumference, to have stabled 17 horses at one time, 
to have been the famed Gretna Green of Indiana ; and 
for some years to have been used by a giant as a hotel 
for travellers. This vegetable phenomenon is said to 
have been known for about 50 years as the great Salt 
River Sycamore, and is supposed to have existed before 
the deluge. The history of its arrival in this country 
is, that Mr. G. Combe, the phrenologist, while on a 
tour from New York through the western states of 
North America, made arrangements for its removal, 
and at considerable cost it was conveyed by the various 
rivers and the Mississippi to New Orleans, thence to 
New York, and London. 

We give this, however, merely as a sample of the 
miracles of nature which Derby was made the theatre 
for the display of, not as a question pertaining to agri- 
culture. We plead guilty to not having had our curi- 
osity sufficiently raised to throw away a shilling for an 
inspection. Besides these exhibitions, there was one 
of a grand double centrifugal railway, and, as the auc* 
tioneer's catalogues say, " other things too numerous 
to mention." 

The day closed by a council dinner, at which Earl 
Hardwicke presided, and this does not seem to have 
been managed much better than the trial of imple- 
ments, and here we again quote from the Farmer. 
When we arrived at the County Hall at five, we found 
a large number of persons waiting at the iron gates in 
the pouring rain, among whom were most of the noble 
guests who were to be present, and who were uttering 
complaints both loud and deep of the treatment they 
experienced. Surely some waiting room could have 
been provided for the guests, as a shelter ih>m the in- 
clemency of the weather. When the gates were at 
length opened, so eager were the parties to get under 
cover, that there was a complete rush, and the gates 
were borne forcibly open, every one making pell-mell 
for the small entrance gateway into the hall,, which 
was insufficient to admit more than one or two persons 
at a time. The squeeze here was terrific, and there 
was no possibility of collecting the tickets ; some were, 
however, delivered here, and the others collected after- 
ward, but this afforded no check to the intrusion of 
uninvited guests. There were five lines of tables, 
which completely filled the body of the hall. The din- 
ner, which was neither cold nor hot, was a very 
wretched affiiir, there being a paucity of everything—^ 
provisions, waiters, plates, Ifcc., ftc The only thing 
on which we can at all. pass a eommendation was the 
wine, which was cool and pleasant. 

To make amends fbr ttJs, the speeches were un- 
usually good, and among them we see a report of thai ^ 
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of Mr. Colman, of Massachusetts. The first prize of 
30 sovereigns, for the best Short-Horn bull, was ad- 
judged to W. Barnard, M. P., of Essex, and was bred 
by £arl Spencer. The prize of 15 sovereigns for the 
best cow in milk, was adjudged to Mr. Thomas Crof- 
ton of Durham, for his Short-Horn cow, bred by Mr. 
John Colling of Whitehouse. There were 98 head 
of Short-Horns exhibited. Mr. Jeffries of Pembridge, 
took the first prizes on Herefords; Mr. Turner of Ex- 
eter, on Devons. To Mr. Pawlett of Bedfordshire, 
Mr. Cook of Doncaster, Mr. Smith of Oxon, and Mr. 
Large of Burford, were ai^udged the first prizes on 
liOug-Wooled sheep. Mr. Webb of Cambridge as usual 
carried away the first of the prizes on South-Downs. 
To Mr. Howsin of Nottinghamshire, and Mr. Ingll of 
Evesham, were a4indgcd the first prizes on Cart Horses. 
To Mr. Cartwright of Burton-on-Trent, and the duke 
of Devonshire, were adjudged the first prizes on Swine 
of a large breed ; and to Mr. Hall of Essex, and Shel- 
cock of Melton Mowbray, the fiyret prizes of the smaller 
breed* 

The third day the cattle-yard was thrown open to 
public admission, at the price of 2s. 6d. in the morning, 
and at 1 oMock P. M., at Is. The Great Pavilion 
dinner took place this day. at which 1,500 persons sat 
down. Among these were our ambassador, Mr. Everett, 
and Mr. Henry Colman. The former made an admira- 
ble speech, which we should like to copy in extenso, 
but we have only room for a short extract. He be- 
lieved that if one thousandth part of the eneigy, of the 
skill, and of the treasure, that had been expended by 
rival nations in the deadly struggles of what was called 
the field, had been expended in a generous emulation 
to excel in the arts of peace (cheers)~^he believed if 
thb were done, the farmers would very soon drive the 
diplomatists out of the field (laughter). At any rate 
they would leave little to be done in carrying on angry 
national disputes (ckeera). The Chairman had alluded 
to the growth of commercial intercourse between this 
country and his own ; he hoped that intercourse might 
become yet more extensive Uian it had been (cheers), 
A thought had struck him siuce this subject was intro- 
duced last evening; the commerce between the two 
countries, was the largest that existed between any two 
countries on the face of the globe. The amount of 
that commerce was nearly two-fold of that between any 
other people. 

The Chairman, Earl Hardwicke, seemed particularly 
felicitous in his various short speeches; and among 
other things, to prove that Derby was once famed 
for its stock, he quoted the following lines, which 
were received with roars of laughter. We well 
recollect hearing this famous song sung hundreds of 
times, in our boyish days, in the valleys and on the 
bills of New England ; so that it will be seen we are 
genuine descendants ot John Bull. , 

" As I was ffoing to Derby all on a market day, 
I saw the finest ram, sir. that ever was fed on hay ; 
This ram was fat behind, sir, this ram was ftt before. 
And between the horns of the ram, sir, yon could turn a 
coach and four !*' 

The fourth day the show yaid still continued open 
at Is., and at 10 o'clock a sale of a considerable portion 
of the stock took place. Among the animals disposed 
of, were nine Short-Horns, from the herd of Mr. 
Jacques, for 600 guineas ; and one cow of Mr. Watson 
ibr 160 guineas. 

The business of the ineeting was concluded by the 
general meeting of the members, which took place at 
the Pavilion at twelve. The pleasures and amuse- 
ments, however, were not yet ended, for at twdve the 



large dinner pavilion was thrown open to the public 
with further attractions. A very elegant horticultural 
exhibition and fete having been got up, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the building of a church at Hazlewood, 
there was a magnificent display of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, especially some choice and rare stove 
plants, &c., from the greenhouse and conservatories of 
his grace the duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

Notwithstanding some complaints at the present 
show of this great national society, it is said to have 
been better and fuller than any ever yet held, and its 
members and funds are constantly increasing. Upward 
of 7,000 have joined the society, with the payment of 
a sovereign each, making its annual income over 
$30,000. The next July show is to take place at 
Southampton. 

Gardener's Magazine. — Curl in the Potato.— This 
is principally occasioned by using imperfect seed that 
has not been sufficiently ripened ; such, for instance, 
as late-planted potatoes : many select them because 
they are not fit to eat, and, therefore, think they will 
do to plant. Over ripeness also has the same effect. 
Potatoes then curl because they have lost part of their 
properties and substance ; while the partially ripe curl, 
though not possessing these properties and substance at 
all. It is the same with wheat and other grain, fruit, 
and indeed all seeds. 

jDry Rot in the Potato,— -ThtB is attributed to ex- 
haustion of the seed before planting. 

Culture of Strauberries, — ^These should not be plant- 
ed less than two feet apart each way, and never allowed 
to stand more than two years, tidcing care always to 
keep all runners cut closely off; by these means there 
is a greater weight to be obtained, finer fruit, and bet- 
ter flavored, as the sun and air can circulate more 
freely among tbem; and mulching them with dean 
short grass, just as they come into bloom, keeping 
them clean, and the ground moist, makes them flourish. 
If they are obliged to be watered, it must never be 
done with a rose on the watering-pot, but by pouring 
round the roots from the spout, so that they get a good 
soaking without wetting the fruit; for it spoils the 
flavor of the fruit if is over-watered. The best-tasted 
and most prolific strawberries are Myatt's British 
queen, Myatt's Eliza, Myatt's pine, Downton, Keen's 
seedling, and the old true Scarlet pine. I find that the 
plants ihat have been forced, by being turned out as 
soon as done with into a good bit of ground well pre- 
pared, always make fine stools for the next season, or 
bring a good crop the same autumn, which is found 
to be very useful. Any good holding loam will grow 
strawberries, and bring them to a good flavor, if well 
prepared and sweetened by the atmosphere first; and 
some good rotten dung worked in among it, and a little 
soot sprinkled in among them and hoed in in the month 
of April, will make an astonishing difference in thp 
quality and fiavor of the fruit; and, if the ground has 
become hard after heavy rains, sow some charcoal dust 
among them, and hoe it in, which will soon purify the 
earth, and improve the crop wonderfully. 

Testimonial to JDr, NeUl.-^The practical gaideners 
in Scotland and other parts of the world, to the num- 
ber of 600, presented this celebrated horticulturist and 
naturalist, a beautiful silver vase of great value, as a 
testimony of his worth and devotion to horticulture and 
the interests of its cultivators. A meeting of a large 
number of gentlemen was held at the time, condoded 
with a dinner, speeches, and general rgoidnga. 

Gardener's CHRONrcLS.^^)iiioii Jkfaggof.^-This 
grub is destroyed by strewing a little nitrate of soda on 
the places which are affected ; the soda also prores 
beneficial as manore to the roots and tops. 
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Jngle rf the Roqf9 rf Chrunhoiuet* — ^TJiese are best 
anywhere between 35° and 45**. 

QtuaUity of Grass Seed for Lawns, — ^Thirty-nine 
ponnds of seed, and five different kinds are recom- 
mended to be sown per acre. 

To Destroy Qreen Flies, Gooseberry CaterpiUars, 4^. — 
Ammoniacal liquor from the gas works diluted with 
water, is found quite effectual { it also acts as a ma- 
nure, and adds much to the growth of the plants and 
herbs. Seven to iweltfe parts of water should be added 
to OIK of the gas liquor, according to its strength. 
White hellebore will destroy the gooseberry caterpillar ; 
also a mixture of fresh soot and ashes scattered over 
the bushes early in the morning, when the dew is on, 
or just sifter a rain. It is important that the soot and 
ashes be fresh and strong, otherwise they do no good. 
The; mixture likewise is of assistance to the growth of 
the bush and fruit. 

Fasteif Raspberry. — ^This fruit seems to merit all the 
commendations heretofore bestowed upon it. It is of 
great size, and of a rich flavor, far exceeding other new 
large varieties; the plants bear abundantly, and in 
long succession. 

The American Agricultubist. — ^We see a hand- 
some notice of our periodical, and quotations from it 
in the Gardener's Chronicle, for which we are greatly 
obliged. The Chronicle is edited by Professor Lindlcy, 
and has the largest circulation of any horticultural pa- 
per in England. It is the most varied in its contents, 
and upon the whole, we think the best and most able 
periodical of the kind in Europe. The Gardener's 
Magazine, edited by Professor Loudon, stands next. 
Both are highly worthy of the patronise of the Amer- 
ican public, as will be seen by our frequent quotations 
from them under head of Foreign Agricultural News. 

Athen£um. — The Respiration of Leaves, — From nu- 
merous experiments, Mr. Pepys finds that in leaves 
which are in a state of vigorous health, vegetation is 
always operating to restore the surroundinsr atmospheric 
air to its natural condition, by the absorption of car- 
bonic acid and the disengagement of oxygen : that this 
action is promoted by the influence of lixht, but that it 
continues to be exerted, although more slowly, even in 
the dark. Secondly, that carbonic acid is never disen- 
gaged during the healthy condition of the leaf. Third- 
ly, that the fluid so abundantly exhaled by plants in 
their vegetation is pure water, and contains no trace of 
carbonic acid. Fourthly, that the first portions of car- 
bonic acid gas contained in an artificial atmosphere, arc 
taken up with more avidity by plants than the remain- 
ing portions ; as if their appetite for that pabulum had 
diminished by satiety. 

Medical Properties of Roots and Leaves are best pre- 
served by drying in their entire state without slicing, 
&c. In this way their juices are not near so much 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 

Nfw Farmer's Journajl. — jSgricuUural CoUeges. — 
It is proposed by the farmers of Gloucester, Oxford, 
Wilts, tind Berks, to establish a collie in the vicinity 
of Cirencester, with an example farm of 400 to 600 
acres, for the education of the sons of farmers. Half 
of the day will be devoted to study by the scholars, and 
the other half at work on the farm and in the garden. 
Liberal subscriptions have been made for this purpose, 
and it is contemplated raising £12,000 in shares of £30 
each, the capital to be applied to the erection of school- 
buildings, improvement of the farm, purchase of stock, 
implemertts, &c. 

Large Sonh-Doum Sheep.^Mr. Brake of Stock- 
bridne recently killed a pure Down, 5 years old, which 
weighed 195 lbs., including the rough faL 

Twin Coits,—A mare belonging to Mr. ThomaB Hillt, 



of Bullbridge farm, Bethersden, foaled this spring two 
colts, which are now two months old, and remarkably 
thriving. The breeden df horses in this neighborhood 
declare that they never knew such an occurrence before 
— ^in the rare case of twin colts, one is invariably stiU- 
bom, or dies soon aAer birth. 

j9 Prolific Sow. — ^A few days since a sow belonging 
to Mr. Thomas Bishop of Yalding, farrowed 22 pigs, 
she having previously produced 16, 19, and 20, at three 
preceding litters, thus making the extraordinary num- 
ber of 77 pigs in four farrows. 

Prevention qf the Fly in Tumeps, — In the Silurean 
we find that the fly in tumeps may be prevented by 
dividing the seed intended for one day's sowing into 
two equal parts, and putting one part to steep in a ves- 
sel containing sod pond, or ditch water, the night pre- 
vious to its l^ing used. Next morning mix the whole 
together, and add to each pound of seed two ounces of 
flour sulphur. This mode will ensure two successive 
growths, and the fly will not touch them. It has been 
adopted with success for many years by the intelligent 
farmers in the southwest of Scotland. 

Crteat Fleece. — ^The Nottingham Journal gives an 
account of a fleece of a two-year-old sheep, weighing 
15^ lbs. Tlie Doncaster Gazette gives an account of 
another fleece, recently sheared from a yearling sheep, 
belonging to Mr. John Proctor, of Tunstal, which 
weighed 16 lbs. The wool was 19 inches long. 

To Remove the Taste of Tumeps from Bvtter, in 
Winter.— Mr. Ballantine adds hot water enough to the 
morning and evening's milk, to bring the whole to the 
temperature of 65°, and then chums it. He prefers, 
after thirty years experience, butter to be made from 
the milk instead of the cream, and says that it will 
yield 5 jier cent. more. This accords with tlie prac- 
tice of some, if not most of our Hudson river dairymeoy 
they churning entirely from the milk. 

Experiments and Observations on the Production of 
Butler.— Vfe find in the Transactions of the Highland 
Ag. Soc. of Scotland, an interesting account, by Pro- 
fessor Trail, of eight series of experiments in the pro- 
duction of butter. They occupy 10 pages, but we have 
room only for the principal results. 

1. That the addition of some cold water during 
churning facilitates the process, or the separation of 
the butter, especially when the cream is thick and the 
weather hot. 

2. That cream alone is more easily churned than a 
mixture of cream and milk. 

3. That butter produced from sweet cream has the 
finest flavor when fresh, and appears to keep longest 
without acquiring rancidity ; but that the buttermilk^ 
so obtained, is poor, and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding of the cream, according to the I>ev- 
onshire method, yields the largest quantity of butter; 
which, if intended for immediate use, is agreeable to 
the palate and readily saleable ; but if intended to be 
salted, is most liable to acquire, by keeping, a rancid 
flavor. The process of scalding is troublesome ; and 
the milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor, and 
often would be unsaleable from the taste it has ac- 
quired ftom the heating. 

5. That churning the milk and cream together, after 
they have become slightly acid, seems to be the most 
economical process on the whole, because it yields a 
large quantity of excellent butter, and the buttomilk is 
of a good quality. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a sound state, ap- 
pears to depend on its being obtained as free fh>m un- 
combined albumen, or caaein, and water, as it caa be, 
by means of washing and workimg tiie batter when 
taken from the chunu 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 

J. WiDchester, 30 Ann street, New- York, has just pub- 
lished in a neat octavo form of 64 pages, printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with numerous engravings, the 
Akeucan AoRicuiTuaisT Almahac, for lo4A^ edited by 
A. B. AUen^asaisted by an association of emment agri- 
culturists. This important and valuable work has been in 
preparation for four months past, and is unquestionably 
the most complete, in all its departments, of any Almanac 
ever got up tor Farmers. It is calculated alike for the 
Northern, Middle, and Southern States, and for the Cana- 
das -f and consists entirely of original matter^ by the best 
practical writers on Agriculture in this country. This 
Almanac comprises, — 1. Astronomical observations and 
tables calculated for the meridian of Montreal, Boston, 
New- York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans. 
Also, valuable Statistical Tables. 2. A complete North- 
ern Calendar for every month in the year, embracing all 
necessary directions for the management of the farm, gar- 
den, and orchard. 3. A complete Southern Calendar for 
the plantation, &c., &c. 4. Miscellaneous matter, such 
as is designed to advance the interests and improvement 
of the Planter^ Farmer. Stock-breeder, and Horticulturist. 
Notwithstanding the labor and expense bestowed upon the 
Agriculturist Almanac, in order to obtain for it the 
largest circulation^ and be more acceptable to the com- 
munity, it is pubhsbed at the low price of 12| cents per 
sinsle copy, and $8 a hundred. 

New Erolaud Farher.— This old and favorite peri- 
odical has commenced its XXII. Volume. It is edited by 
Rev. Allen Putnam, and published by Joseph Breck & Co., 
No. 63 North Market street, Boston, Ma&s. It is a large 
quarto of 8 pages, weekly, rrice $2 a year. If we are not 
mistaken, this stands next m age to the Baltimore Fftrmer, 
and has alwajrs been favorite reading with us. It is well 
edited, and has an able corps of contributors, among whom 
is Dr. Samuel L. Dana. On an excursion into Connecticut 
recently, we had the gratification of meeting the editor, 
Mr. Pumam, who was also on his rural travels. We wish 
the New England Farmer 22 more years of successful life. 

The Faruer's Mine ; or Manures and Tillage, by 
H. Heermance of Kinderliook; Saxton k Miles, 2^5 
Broadway. This is one of the most valuable works on 
manures and the improvement of the soil, which has been 
issued from the press for a long time. It is a compilation 
in part from all the best authors of the present day, together 
with much original matter, showing Uie farmers the real 
treasmes in their own possession, which they have only to 
properly save and appiy^ to increase their wealth ana in- 
demndence^ to a verv high degree. To show the great 
value of this admiraole work, we have given on page 164 
an extract on the subject of making manures, a knowledge 
of which alone will be worth man]^ times the cost of 
the book, to any farmer practising this method of increas- 
ing the fertility of his land. The reader will find much 
more equally valuable matter in the Farmer's Mine, and 
we bespeak for it an attentive perusal. Mr. Heermance 
has been for some time a practical and scientific agricul- 
turist, in this immediate neighborhood, and recommends 
nothing the value of wliich he has not himself tested. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, edited by Freeman 
Hunt. A monthly periodical of 96 pages Svo. each 
No., pabUshed at 142 Fulton street. New- York, at $5 a 
year-^established in 1839. It is devoted chiefly to the 
affairs of trade and commerce, both foreign and inland ; 
agriculture, manufacture, mercantile, and marine law; 
Insurance, railroads, canals, steamboats, population, &c., 
*«. The work is conducted with ability, and is well 
worthy of patronage. Its statistics are porticularly val- 
mhle. They are collected with much labor and arranged 
with care. 

The Farmers' Manual, a Practical Treatise od the 
Nature and Value of Manure, founded ft-om experiments of 
TarioQs crops, with a brief account of the most recent dis- 
coveriM in Agricultural Chemistry, by F. Falkener, Esq., 
and the author of British Husbandry. D. Appletoa & Co., 
too Broadway.— 168 paces dno. price 31 cenu. This is a 



republication on manures which has recently been issued 
from the English press. Its motto, " Muck is the Mother 
of Money," is well illustrated, in clear, forcible language, 
divested as much as possible irom all technicaUtes. We 
trust that this little work will have a large sale. 

The Farmers' Cabinet and American Herd Boor, 
published monthly by Josiah Tatum, Editor and Proprietor, 
No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 32 pages, double 
columns, octavo, price $1 a year, we are glad to wel- 
come No. 1 of Vol. VIII. of this excellent periodical. Its 
paper and type as usual are quite handsome, and it has in 
addition a new vignette, t(M»ther with other embelli^ments 
in the body of the work. The contents generally we high- 
ly approve, and trust that the Cabinet will continue to 
receive a handsome support, for it has done much good to 
the cause of Agriculture. 

Leibio's Aoricultural and Animal CHEMiSTfty, s 
new edition, James M. Campbell, Philadelphia ; Saxton 
and MUes, New- York. This is a new and very handsome 
octavo edition, on good paper and s clear bold type of 
these standard works, nubusned at the low price of 25 cents 
each, or 60 cents for tne two, in paper covers stitched. It 
is unnecessary for us to add one word as to the value of 
Leiblg's woras, for they are justly conMdered the first of 
the age on the subjects of which they treat. 

The Health Almanac for 1844, is one of the cheap 
publications just issued by Saxton & Miles, 48 pages duo. 
We have found time to glance over a few of the articles, 
and these strike us as of the best character. 

Economy of Farming, translated from the German of 
Prof. Burger, by Rev. £. Goodrich Smith. This valuable 
worlc is now out in a handsome octavo of 132 pages, price 
50 cents. We gave so full a notice of it last month that it 
is unnecessary to do any more than merely announce the 
fact. 

The Boston Traveller. It strikes us as somewhat 
imfalr to be repeating at this late day, the foolish miscon- 
ceptions of the correspondents of the Albany Cultivator to 
regard to Ayrshire cattle, without at least giving us the 
benefit of an explanation which appeared over our eigpap 
ture, page 97, June No. of that psper last year. The 
principal one in those attacks, has voluntariUy called upcm 
us aclcnowledging that he was wrong, and we were right 
Wlien and where docs Mr. Allen say *^ he admits, however 
if a native cow of the Ayrshire stock 50 years affo coulC 
be found, a near approximation might be obtained by this 
cross ?" 

To Correspondents. — T. A. E. Very much oUised 
indeed for the basket of Apricots. They proved a mH 
rate dessert, and were highly relished. 

We had so long an article to publish upon sheep by 
Americus that we let Mr. Jewett's communication stand 
over till next month. We shall in the mean while hand 
Examiner a proof of it, so that the letter and rejoinder can 
appear together in the same No. We think tnat the in- 
terest will thereby be increased in this subject. 

S. S. is received. J. C. P. in our next. 

£. H. will find his queries answered in this No. This is 
essentially the same thing, and eoually as good a method. 

W. H. S. is at hand. We shall write him soon. 

D. J. Browne, No. 3, will appear in our next. 

P. is received but too late for this month. It shall see 
the light in October. Has the F. R. stopped ? We have 
not seen a No. for three months. Tnis will make no 
difference about ours in exchange, as we shall be happy to 
continue it so long as any satisfaction is derived from its 
contents. 

G. F. We can only answer by repeating the old EDg* 
Ush saying >— 

Marl sand and you will buy good land ; 
Marl moss and you will have no loss : 
But marl clay, and you'll throw all away. 

G. A. C. We do not think anything of tlie wheat ye« 
mention, and shall therefore defer filling your order. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Taiotor. Bookseller, Natchez, Miss. 
Norman Steele 8c Co., NeW'Orkans. 
Saxton.Peiroe. It Co., Boston. 
R. H. ueodrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
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RBVIBW OF TH6 MARKET. 

nUCES COBREIIT » WEW TOEX, AUGUST 88| 1843. 

ASHES. P«u, perlOOlb.. •♦ 37 to $4 50 

Pearl. do. 5 31* " 5 87J 

BACON SIDES, Smokwi, p«r lb. H" f , 

In pickle <»o. 5 U 

BALE R*»PE <to. » " » 

BARK, Quereiiron per ton MOO " 14 00 

BaRLK? perboth. 40 " 48 

BEANS. White do. 1 U^ ** I «5 

BKEF, Me«i per bbl. 7 87 " 8 25 

Prime do. 5 74 " 85 

Smoked ..perlk. 7 •* 7* 

Roanda, in pickle do. 4^" 5i 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 18 ** SO 

BOLT RUPB do. It " IS 

BRISTLES. Americui da tS *< 05 

BUTTER, TiiUe do. IS " 15 

ShippiuK do. " 10 

CANDLES, Mould, TeUow do. 9 •• m 

Spen^ ! do. S8 « S5 

StMric do. 19 « 84 

CHEESE do. 4 « 7 

C J D£R BRANDT, Eaetem pergnl. 40 " 45 

Weicem do. 88 ♦* SS 

CLOVER SEED P«r lb. 7 " ^ 

COAL, Anlhracito SOOO Ibe. 4 75 « 6 50 

SidiiflT end Picton perchal. 00 ** 85 

CORDAGE, American per lb. II " IS 

CORN, Northern per bueh. 59 " 00 

Soalbem do. 50 « 58 

COTTON per lb. 51** 11 

COTTON RAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 " IB 

American Flax do. 15 " 10 

FBATUEHS perlb. SO " SO 

FLAX, American do. 7 " 7* 

FLAX SEED, foogh per 7 bueh. 9 00 *< 9 37} 

eleaa do. — — '* 

FLOU R, Northern and Weatora per bU. 4 75 " 5 85 

Fancy do. 5 50 " 5 76 

SoQthem perbbl. 4 76 *• 5 00 

Richmond City Mill* :.do. 85 " 

Rye do. S 00 " S 85 

HAM9. Smoked perlb. 5} *< 7i 

Picktod do. 4 " 6| 

HAY perlOOlbe. 45 " 50 

HIDES, Dry Sovthem perlb. 10 " 11 

HEMP, Rueeia, dean per ton. 105 00 '• 800 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-iotted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 11 " 15 

HORNS per 100 1 85 " 6 00 

LARD perlb. 51 " 8 

LEAD do. Sj " 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 ** 4^ 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 8 87*" 3 85 

Corn perhhd. 14 00 '« 14 50 

MOL A SS B8, New Orleans per fal. 89 " 31 

MUSTARD, American (wrlh. 16 *< 31 

OATS, Northern per boeh. 87 *< SO 

Southern do. 83 ** 86 

OIL, Liueed, American per pi. 60 « 85 

Castor dn. 00 *< 65 

Lerd do. 00 *♦ 05 

OILCAKE per 100 lbs. 1 00 " — — 

PEAS, Field perbash. 1 86 " 

FITCH perbbl. 1 ISJ *« 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 1 75 " 8 85 

Ground, in bUs ..percwt. 50 " 

PORK, Mesa perbbl. 10 50 « 1150 

Prime..... do. 9 18 *« 10 18 

RICE perlOOlbe. 8 76 « 3 00 

ROSIN perbbl. 06 ** 1 00 

RYE • ••>.•- per bnsh. 07 ** 07^ 

SALT- >■ a. ...•.•*•.....•.•■*■*.*• *per sack l wi l so 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 ** 44 

Pickled .••«..■....•...•••.••...•* .Qo. 9 9| 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthem per gal. 38 ** 40 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 0} *< 7| 

SUMAC, American per ton 86 00 ** 87 50 

TALLOW perlb. M ** Jk 

TAR perbbl. 160" 176 

TIMOTHY SEED per7bush. 16 00 " 17 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 " 7 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 8 18 " 9 50 

WHEAT, Western perbash. I 00 " 108 

Sonthem do. 1 00 " 1 0« 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 83 " 85 

WOOL, Saxopy •• perlb. 36 *' 60 

Menno .•.••••.•••.••>.•«•.••... « .do. w ss 

Half-blood dow 86 *< 87 

, do IS « SS 



New York Cattle Market— Anmist ^8. 

At market, 500 beef Cattle, fresh, (150 southern,) 30 Cows and 
Calree, and 300 Sheep and Lambs. 

PaiCBs.— B«^ CattU.^ln consequence of the imins, the offer- 
in^ hare been very small, and prices of last week Terj readily 
pai'l, with oocasianally an adTaaee, which, howerer, was not loof 
sustotned. Sales at $3 75 a $5 to $5 75 and $0 for pnme Cattle . 

Cow« and C0fo««.— All taken at $10 to $85. 

Sheep and Lambt. —Tht market was dearsd at $1 85 « $3 for 
Sheep, snd Lambs from $1 13^ to $8 85. 

■Way.— Sales at 0S| a 06 per cwt. for loose by the load. 

Remarks. Athee still continue in actiTS demand fiir export. 
Coai is in request, and a light stock on hand. Ce/ton has advaiioed 
altogether the past month, from | to | of a cent per lb., and it still 
has an upward toadency, with an active bustaees doing in it. Ac- 
cording to our bMt adrices, the crop wjll undoubtedly fall short of 
that of last year, at least 300,000 bales. This is owing to the oold, 
backward spring, the orerllow of the Mississippi and some of its 
tributaries, and the deluging rains the past summer. Exports 
since let September last year, 8,000,709 bales ; same time las^ 
year. 1,454,900 ; same time year before, 1.306,800. Flour, conaid 
erable quantities have been shipped recently to England ; the ten- 
dency of prices, however, at this moment, is downward, nor can 
they be maintained unless the prnsent wheat crop prove a short one 
abroed. Grata, a fair businees is doing in all kinds. Com scarce and 
advancing. Hay, there is a prospect of advance ; the crop has proved 
quite short in this viclnitv. MoiMte* and Sugar vn Una and 
prices still upward. Naval Stares in good demand. Spirit* 7>ir- 
pentitu scarce, i'rovtnonj of all kinds are in request, and the old 
stitcks on hand nothing like as heavy as last year at this time. 
We think the Beef and Pork markets wjll open well st the west 
this season. Rie* without change. Tbbacea firm, with an up* 
ward tendency. Wot^^ large sales. We see little alteration tn 
prices since our last, whan we stated that it had risen full 86 par 
cent. «noe Msy. 

jl/oaey, 3 lo 4 psr cent, on good paper, to 7 per cent, on bond 
and mortgage. It is Just as plenty as ever, and it is reckoned 
there are full twelve millions lying in banks in this city waiting 
investment. 

Stoeke are generally advancing, and we think all good onea wiU 
continue to do so for some %onths yet. Momef is worth only 1 to 
8 per cent, at present in England, and we are of opinion under 
these circumstoiices prejudice will give way,and>ir«t ctoM Amer- 
ican stocks again find favor abroad. 

Crop«.->The rain has been abundant the past month, and grass 
and fall crops are looking exuemely well. All summer cro{ie have 
been a good average taking the country through, eepecially in 
wheat and the small grains. 

BusinesM generally is very good ; the (all seuon opening with 
great activity, and onr city crowded with customers. We see no 
farther reason for a complunt of hard times— the fotura never 
appeared to um more auspicious. 

SOUTH-DOWN AND IX)NG.WOOIXED 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Wilt be sold at Auction on Thursday the SSd of Oetobernext, 
at 11 o'clock A.M., at f^Idenham, 8| miles west of Newburgh, 
about 70 head of South-Down Sheep, consisting of Bocks, Ewes, 
and Lambs. They are all bred from stock selet^ from the most 
oelifbrated flocks in Sussex, England, and imported by the snln 
scriliers. 

Also 30 head of choice Long^Woolled Sheep, several of them 
imported. S. * J. WAIT. 

Coldenham, August 84, 1843. St 

CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BROADWAY, KBW TOBK. 

Saxton A Miles, Pablishem, and dealers in Books in every de 
partment of Literature, at very reduced prices for cojA 

S. A M. publish the folluwing Book, which should be in evnnr 
(amily in the United States: GUNN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man's Prieud. 

Among the many puMicationa of mors than donbtfal utility, with 
which our prrsaet groan, it ie pleasant to offer to the pubue 
which, while it can not iunre the mentol and moral powers, is 
pable of imp'oving our health and prolonging our days. It 
now about ten yeais since this wmk was first published, si 
which time it has passed thntofli many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of ou* kumdred tkauiaud oopies baa been soM 
in the sonthem and westein states, and the demand is increaoiag. 

U has Just been levisHd and cotrected, containing 900 peges, and 
eveeuted in supeiior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can eave money by purchasing this book, 
but we think we can eatisfv them that such is the Act, In evei^ 
family mora or las* is paid y«'ariy fur d'letor's bills. A child is 
taken with a finr, or some other complaint, and from ignoreaee 
noihinir >'■ or can be d«>ufl effectually to oht«k it. Tlie pnysiciaa 
is caied. and a 'anre bill is cnnlrneted; wheraaa, had Ou fin's 
DiiMBsTic Mrdicinb hecM on hand, a remedy oould easily have 
bMtt found wh!cb would have cheeked the dieease in its first stagSf 
and not only have saved tho puise, but peihape the life. 
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AGRICULTrRAL INSTITUTE, 

BRIDOEPORTy CONNECTICUT. 

Tbe R«T. B. G. Noble propoMa to •stmblith an Agiiottltural 
laiUtstoy OD hit Fatm in the town of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Loeatiaa is on the eut buJc of the harbor, witbin a few minntes 
walk of the churchea, eurrouaded by agteeable rural aoeoerj. 

The full coarae of inatraetion will embrace the natural aoienoea, 
with their application co agrieuUura, and all the brancbea of a fia- 
iabed Bngliah education. 

TAe witUer term will commeaee on the firat Wedneadar of Octo- 
ber, and the auauner term on the first Wedneadav of May. The 
Bptmg and autumn Tscationa will be each four weeKs. 

SzpsNaBS. For Board, Tuition, Waahing, and Fuel, will be 
for each term of twenty-two weeks, $80. 

Payment to be made for each term in advance. 

The pupil ahould bo provided bed and bedding* Application to 
be made to the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Connecticut, or to 
the Editor of the American Agriculturiat. dt 

FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let oa aharea a Farm of 480 acres, 80 of which are 
well fenced and under good cultivation. It is well stocked with 
homed cattle aud horses, and haa a good aupplv of farming utensils, 
a two-story frame house, and large bam. The land is of the best 
qnality, and well watered by two never-failing streams. It lies in 
apeifectly healthy region, on a high rolling prairie, 18 miles from 
Springfield, the capital of the State, aud 35 miles from Fekin, on 
the river Illinois. The person making application for it muat be 
a man of family, poasess some capital, and give satisfactory refer- 
ence as to character. 

Anply post paid to the Editor of this paper, 205 Broadway, New 
York. It 

Prlnce'i Descriptive Catalogae of the Iiiim»aii 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Piashinfp* 

This extensive publication is now in press, and will be speedilv 
issued, and sent to every poat-pmd ap^pncant. It comprises ample 
descriptiona of all the eatimable varietiea of Fruit Treea cultivated 
in the Nuraeriea of the Eatablishment, also a list of the bad and 
inferior varietiea of every daaa that have been rejected during the 
king period of investigation, more than SOO of which are still un- 
wittingly cultivated in various collections. The Catalogue may 
be obtained gratu at 70 Naaaan atreet, and orders for Tieeai Ac, 
per mail, wifi receive prompt attention. 

WM. P&INCE & Co. 

Fluahiag, Aug. 96, 184S. St 

Bale of Dorbara Cattle, Hereford Bolls, aud 
South Down Sheep. 

The subscriber, deairons of reducing hia atock, will offer foi 
sale at auction, on Wedneaday, the 13th of September next, at 10 
o^clock a.m., at Three Hilla Farm, 3j| miles west of the city of 
Alb&ny, <m the Cherry Valley road, *i^ h«ad of cattle, consisting 
of bulls, cows, heifers, and calves, and between 70 aud 80 head of 
South Down sheep, romprising bocks, breeding ewes, yearlini^, 
and lawbi, br»d from the stuck imported by Mr. Hawes, iu 183S, 
and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs. Coming and Southam will also offer at the same time 
and place, some of their celebrated Hereford bulls of different 
ages. C. N. BEMRNT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, June Ist, 1848. 

SHORT-HORN DURHAMS. 

Three or four Durham Heifers, one and two years old, and 
three young Bolls, from 10 to 13 months old, are offered for sale 
by the subscriber. Some of these young animala are got by his 
imported Bull, Duke of Wellington, bred by Thomas Bates. Esq.. 
Kirkleavingtoo, Bnglaad. The stock of Wellington will carry its 
own rscommendatiou. The two-year-old Heifers are, and will be 
in calf, by Wellington, or his son Meteor, out of his imported 
Heifer, Dntcheas, which latter animal was also bred by Mr. Bates, 
and got b^ his priie Bull, Duke of Northumberland. Inquire of 
A. Clockio, on the fknn, or of the subscriber, at his residence in 
Troy. GEO. VAIL- 

Tnj, Jnly, 184>-9t. 

CHARLifiS STARR, Jr., 

MXIIDBAM, MOnaiS OOUNTTy HEW JXaSBT, 

Is peparsd. at the present time, to execute at&an for tbor- 
oogb-brea Berkshire Piga, from the imported boar Hagboum, and 
• saperior boar of Windsor-castle &mily, and fifteen choice sows, 
lately procorsd from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York. 

Pigs tnm this superior atock, from S to S months old, will be 
delivered, well caged, on shipboard, at New York, for $t5 to $S0 
per pair. Teed furnished, irtien desired, at $3 per barrel. 

Pevwns deeiring either pigs or full-grown animals, can be sop- 
jplied with all the advantMes of Mr. Allen's stock at Buffalo, with- 
•at iBcnning the risk ana cost of canal transportatioD— 4he adver- 
ttNr*B leaideaee beiag bat half a day's jo«nMj firam New York. 



THB AMCRICAK AGRICUI^TURIST. 

Published Monthly, eadi nuaber oontaaniag SS pogee, oyel 
octavo. 

TERM8->Oae DoBar per year in advance ; elngle munben, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the AgriouHurist contains bat One sheet, s«U 
ject to newsMq>er postage only, which is one cent in the State, 
6r within 100 miles of its pubiicatiao, and one and a htdf eeaU, 
if over 100 miles, withoat the State. 

Advbrtisbmbhts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if ex c ee di ng that 
n umbe r. 

117 Remii through PoatwtatterSf at the Jam oBame. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of Thb Amhican AoiicuLTuaiST, with Uble of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1 S5. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes ahaadsonae 
premium for distribution vrith Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
wh en s everal copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be nadi. 

S7 To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxtoo 
dt Miles, 305 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Poetraaater, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or thoae on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. AJlen, S06 Broadway. 
New York. 

WUEIAT-SHEAF FARM ON STATBN 
ISIiAlf D FOR SAIiE. 

A recent domestic bereavement has induced the undersigned to 
offer his residence on Staten Island for sale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea^ore, eight miles from the Quar* 
antine ferry, three from that of Rossville, and equi-distant from 
two others — Seguin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical oee- 
fulness of the improvements, and its peculiar advantages, are enffl- 
ciently known. It has been improved in a way to nnder it sos- 
ceptiUe of six farming divisions of thirty acres and upward each^ 
including an appropriate allotment of woodland ; each divisien 
offering a moderately elevated building location. Ilie condition 
of the aoil ia well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the purchaser, as the object is merely to change 
the investment for another saaceptible of equal product. 

W. A. SRBL^, 

New York, Feb. 16, IMS. 818 fWten otreH. 
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BUCKWHEAT STRAW, 
Ab this is the month when buckwheaiis usually 
cat and threshed at ibe nonk, we have thought 
that a word or twa as to the value of its straw 
might not be amiss. It ia customary with many 
to bum this dtraw, because, on account of its 
cooTMneas, chey think it quite wonhless. This 
is a gnat iniatake. I^peily cut, cured, and 
stacked, we have fooiid it of considerable value as 
fodder in the middle of the day in winter, when 
cattle are turned out of their stables for exercise. 
At this time they will tisually eat up a moderate 
qutntiiy of the straw with considerable relish. 
b stacking buckwheat straw, it should be care- 
fnlly capped with some other straw— rye we think 
the best, for left in stack without some protection 
of this kind, it is so coarse of itself, that the water 
estfily percolates through to its injury. Of cotirve 
it makes good bedding in the stable, and excellent 
manure, and will quickly and easily decompose if 
made one of the materials of the manure'beap, as 
reconunended in the new method on page 16i of 
otu last number. Another useful porpose to 
which it may be put, is to let it stand in stack till 
the following hay-harvest, and then mix it in 
«qaal parts with clover, in alternate layers as it is 



packed away in the bam. In this way, clover can 
be put up with much less curing, and the straw 
will become impr^nated with its juices, and all 
will be eaten with avidity the fallowing winter. 
Salt should always be added to the clover and 
buckwheat straw in packing it away, at the rate 
of ibor to six quarts at least per ton. Psrh^« 
eight quarts might be still better. 



KEEPING AJ>PL£S. 

The ordinary method of stowing applesaway is 
th6 bins of cellars is a very good one for iamily put- 
poees, especially if the cellars be cool and dry ia 
the warmer months, and of a temperature above 
the ireeziiig point in winter. The best method, 
however, which we have found of keeping appies, 
is to pick them by band from the trees in dry 
weather, as soon as sufficiently ripe, and pack 
them in clean barrels, being very careful at the 
same time to prevent their getting bruised in to 
doing. Head them up tight &om the eir immed^ 
atelj, and place them in any cool, dry place, with 
the temperature as near 40 dr 45 dcpees as po^ 
sible. In this way we have known them to re- 
main perfectly sound for more than a year, and it 
is thus packed that they best bear nanqwrtatiai 
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BtritSS FOR IMFROVKUENT IN BKCSDIlfG STOClL-'-^TOCS OH L09O MLAHO. 



at sea. As soon as we get a line of steam-ships I 3. Be verjr careful in a thorough-bred stock to* 



to cross the Adanlic from this city to Lirerpool in 
ten to twelve days, (which will undoubtedly be the 
case in a rery few years,) good apples will become 
quite an article of export ; instead, therefore, of 
allowing their orchards to go to decay, as many, 
we are sorry to find, are doing in this neighboi^ 
hood, the production of good selected fruit should 
be more and more the study of the farmer, espe- 
cially if he be the proprietor of only a small estate. 
Apples are undoubtedly worth raising eren to be 
fed to pigs ; and how much they contribute ta the 
comforts and luxuries of the table, we need not 
say. 

The varieties of apples to be grown on the farm 
need not be great ; some twenty or at most thirty 
kinds for the summer, &11, and winter, would 
probably embrace all that are particularly desira- 
ble for family use. These should be well ap- 
proved kinds, known as such by aetual tests in 
our climate; for these greatly change by trans- 
planting, not only from foreign countries, but even 
in our own diversified territories. We have re- 
peatedly seen apples which were very superior in 
the northern and eastern states, provB quite ordi- 
nary on being transplanted to the west and south, 
and a knowledge of this fiu;t should operate as a 
caatioD to those who purchase at our narseries, 
not to be^over hasty in condemning everything 
which does not answer the descriptioii given it 
where first produced. 



RULES FOR IMPROVEMENT IN BREEDING STOCK. 

The rules for breeding all kinds of domestic 
stock, whether the horse, the ox, the slieep, or 
the pig, are very simple ; the judgment, however, 
required in making sdections and coupling animals 
together, with a view of continued improvement^ 
can only be acquired by persons possessing an in- 
nate talent for the thing, and long personal expe- 
rience in its practice. Still, every one who is dis- 
posed may dSect something, and for their guide 
we merely give in a few words the long adopted 
principles of the most eminent breeders of domes- 
tic animals. 

1. When better materials do not exist, or the 
person wishmg to make the improvements has not 
the means of going abroad for so doing, choose 
ftom the dest natives at hand for this purpose. 

2. But when it is possible to do so, obtain thor* 
WLgMr^d males of the proper kind from superior 
improved stocks, to cross on to the native females, 
and so continue breeding up the grade females to 
the tfaonmgh-bred males. 



use no male which is not at least egvo/ to the fe- 
males, and if he can be found 9uperior, so much 
the better, for this will ensure stfl> farther improve- 
ment, if possible, in the progeny. 

In various communicaticms to the agricultural 
journals for the past five years, we have repeatedly 
urged on the fiurmers of our country the practice 
of the first and second rules above ; for in foUbw- 
UDg them, great and decided improvements may 
be made at a very dieap rate. What our coun- 
trymen most fail id, exc^ in New EngUuid, 
where the beautiful reds predominate, is a want 
of uniformity pervading their stocks. Animals 
look much better together when they match ; that 
is, that all shall be as near alike as possible in 
size, in shape, in cdor, in their hemsf and in their 
general esepressioa Thus ibrmed, tfiny reflect a 
beauty on each other; and although they may 
command no particular attention single, yet as a 
body they if ill excite respect, and if pretty good» 
Boi unfreqaently admiration; for they denote at 
least, that there if an established system in their 
breeding. In Europe these incongruities do not 
so generally prevail. In one district, the trave&er 
observes that th« animals are nearly all bkck, 
wUhout horns ; in another, they are uniformly tha 
same color, wUh horns > a few miles beyond, and 
we find them suddenly twanged to a pure red; 
again, they may be white ; and fhrther they ap- 
pear in mixed colors, thougV still preseiving a 
uniformity, as in the case of ^e Italian, Swiss, 
Dutch, Jersey, Ayrshire, HerefoH, and Durham 
cattle. 



STOCK ON LONG ISLANIT. 

The &rmers on this ishmd as we remarked in 
our last, devote their lands almost exclusiveliy to 
the production of hay and garden vegetables fiir 
the city market; raising stock, therefore, among 
them is no great ol^ject, especially at the present 
low prices. StQl, when there are so many wealthy 
men, they will indulge their fimcies in this sort of 
thing as well as in fine houses and furniture. 

Horses. — There were formerly a considenible 
number of thorough-bred horses kept here, but 
since the decline of racing, these have mostly 
been sent to the south and west. Good trotters 
were also bred to a considerable extent on the is- 
land, yet even these useful animals, owing to the 
high price of hay and grain a few years ago^ have 
pretty generally followed the course of the thof^ 
ough-breds, and we know but one good trotting 
statlioQ at present kept theiB, and that is the cde- 



STOCK ON LOKO ZSLAIID. 
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brated Abdallah. He is a horse of good size, of a 
rich bay, possesses a stylish actioa and great bot- 
tom. His odts prore fast, though the inost of 
those we hare seen are not quite as large as are 
sought for in carriage horses; but this deficiency 
in size, we were told, was the &ult of their dams, 
for when bred to more roomy mares, the offspring 
prored all one could desire in this res(pect There 
are a few fine colts of AbdaUah's at present on the 
island, which, if taken to the western states, would 
greatly improve the road-stock of that country. 

Cattle. — Quite a number of high-bred cattle 
from England have been introduced here, princi- 
pally by the captains of the New York packet- 
ships ; bat as it is not a breeding country, they 
hare not increased much, if any. The Jersey cows 
to some extent hare also been introduced, and ow- 
ing to the richness of their milk they are much 
liked as family cows. Were they a little hardier 
they would be great favorites in our eyes, as we 
have before stated in Tour in England Na 14 A 
cross of these with the Short-Homs is much es- 
teemed on Long Island, and proves sufficiently 
haidy for that climate. This cross makes a pret- 
tier animal than we expected it would, being con- 
siderably improved in the crop, and the quar^ 
ter, and yet retaining much of the cleanness of 
limb, fine, short, waxy, turned up homs, and beau- 
tiful eyes and head of the original Jerseys. Indeed 
so highly pleased are we with the fbw specimens 
we have seen, that when we change our fiirming 
to land again as well as on paper, it is our inten- 
tion to get a few Jersey cows to experiment with 
in breeding to a peculiarly fine, small-sized Bur- 
ham bull. We are now satisfied for &mily cows 
enlist land such a cro8»>breed as this would 
prove a valuable one. Perhaps, however, we are 
over enthusiastic in favor of the blood-like limbs 
^the delicate Jerseys. 

Sheep. — Some years ago the Merinos existed 
here to considerable extent ; they have, however, 
from various causes, given away for the last few 
years to crosses of the Leicesters and South-Downs. 
Mutton being now more an object of production 
among the Long Island fermers than wool, we 
firand the South-Downs more highly esteemed 
there than any other breed. 

P0D1.TBT.— Peahens and Guinea-hens, geese, 
ducks, and bam-door fowls, exist in an almost end- 
less variety ; and true to American genius, instead 
of being kept in their distinct original breeds, chey 
are usually crossed in all sorts of ways, so that it 
is difficult to tell what is what. Truly we are a 
singular people: being a cross breed ourselves 



from so many nations of the earth, we seem dis- 
posed on every occasion to make our animals like 
unto u& We wish a law could be passed against 
this matter of crossing ; and yet, here we have 
just been sinning with our own pen, by purposing 
the mingling of Durhams and Jerseys. 

A Milk Daibt. — Our excursions on Long Is- 
land did not extend to the farming dairy districts, 
which it alvrays gives us so much pleasure to visit ; 
but in Brooklyn, near Furman street, we encoun- 
tered one in the distillery district which we con- 
sider a complete nuisance. The buildings there 
formerly held 1,000 cows, we rgoice to say now, 
that the numbers are reduced to one half— but 
these are just 500 too many. The cows are fed 
upon still slops, and the miik is retailed in this 
city under the false names of '* pure milk," '* Or- 
ange county milk," " grass-fed milk," " Connecti- 
cut milk," &c Still-fed milk we consider a per- 
nicious drug, and exceedingly deleterious to chil- 
dren. The sale of it ought to be prohibited under 
the strictest pemdties. 

The arrangement of the buildings at this milk 
dairy is commodious, and everything seemed to 
be kept in as good order as it is possible under the 
circumstances of the case ; yet, notwithstanding, 
it was a foul, loathsome place to* us, and glad 
were we when well clear of the premises. How 
different we thought from the pure atmosphere 
of the country, and the sweet green herbage of its 
pastures. All ought to rejoice that the facilities 
of railroads and steamboats make it easy to procure 
milk fresh from the country, and at a moderate 
price; we trust that the pure article will be kept 
at such a rate as to defy ^dmpetition, and make it 
no longer an object to adulterate and palm off an 
inferior and injurious quality ; still every purchafr* 
er should contioue upon his guard, and be car^nl 
that he goe^ to such depots in the city as will not 
deceive hkn. 

GARpfiNs Fos Melons, &c. — The most celebra- 
ted of these are at the west end of Long Island, 
on ihe road from Brooklyn to Fort Hamilton, boz^ 
dmng the New York bay, where hundreds of 
acres are devoted exclusively to cucumbers; 
aqoash, and melons. The soil is so poor and 
sandy, that the gardeners are obliged to sow such 
parts as they have cultivated the preceding snn^ 
mer to rye or wheat in the fell, to prevent its b»* 
ing blown away during winter. Such land would 
scarcely be considered worth cultivating for fiurm 
purposes ; but for market gardens, and especiaUy 
in the vine department, it answers admirably* 
Those who till it» make a net profit of from $S5 
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to SlOO an kcre, and frequeatiy a good deal more 
than even Ihia highest sum menlioned. We hope 
to be able to give full parljculars of these garden 
crops soon; their ralue, rotatioo, method of culii- 
ration, manures, &c. Those of the Messrs. Bergen 
are the most eitensive we risiled. They bave a 



green-house, eiiensire ranges tS hot'beds lor for- 
cing, and crops of all kinds of regetables that 
will grow in a northern garden; a nurMrf alao- 
and flower gatden. The coUecticn of dahUaa id 
this last is one of the richest and most varied which 



NEWSTEAD ABBEY^(Fio.47.) 



Seat of the Late Lord Byron. 



L* our May anmber we ga»e the terrace new 
of this noble manskoa ; we now present obi readers 
a teetaid illnstratioo taken oa the side fronting the 
take. Its present o^mer, CoL Wildmao, spent 
nearly half a million t< dollars in restoring it, 
bnilding GOmmodiou» fariikhouBes for hia tenants, 
«od improrit« the estate. By»n characterized 
itaa 

" A tich tad T*n iniig^ Golhii." 

NewBtead Abbey is eoasidered«neot the noblest 
Bjiecimms of this style of archilectore in GngUtid, 
■iid might be copied from with effect in boildic^ 
ttp iqaares in a city, but is of too van an ptx.eai 
tat the more moderate fortimea of Ihoee in ibe 
eomtiy, and happily for ns it is bo, 

FARM OF C. G. HOWLAND, En- 

This admir^le &.tm is aitunied aboot one mBe 
bom Flushmg, Long Island, and contains about 
300 kctes. £zclusiTe of the sale meadows, the 
•oil Mtginally abotnded with rock, and was quite 
flrdiuaiy, acarcely producing a ton of hay to the 
■ere ; bat by a jn£cious routku of crops, and a 
•kilfnl application of maunrei^ in the apace of 



few years the products hsre been increased at 
least tbree-fold. The main crop is hay ; the rota- 
tim is cmseqaently adopted to the greatest pro- 
diKiioaofthiaatiicIe, and is tlius: First year, the 
soil is broken up, the land well manmed, and 
planted with eotn. Second year^ it leceiTes an- 
other coating of manure, mid is put into potatoes. 
These are dug in September si^cienily early to 
sow \rtieai. Timothy is put in at the aame time, 
and clorer seed is added early in the spring. The 
wheat crop is harrested the third year, and the 
land then remains in grass about fire years oi 
more if il holds weQ, the meadows generally re- 
ceiring a top dressing of compost every seasocL 

We visited this farm early in July ; the rows 
of com nod potatoes were as straight as one 
could draw a line, the growth forward for the 
season, heavy and even — almost every hill exactly 
alike. The wheat and other grain looked welU 
bu( the grass, when we consider the number of 
acr«a it occupied, was one of the most astoniahing 
prodtKts we ever saw. It was nearly ready for 
cutting, and the timothy and clover were aa thick 
seemingly aa they could possiblrgrow, the fbnoer 
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waist high, h W9M not a patch here aad another 
there, bat ax least 80 acres so near alike, that one 
«qaare rod Wcnild hardly differ from another oTtr 
lh« surface. The season had been quite dry 
and uapropitious for grass; yet, nevertheless, 
we oan safely say, that these fields would average 
three tons to the acre, weighed as fasi as ^t was 
taken from the field to the barn. A friend who 
accompanied us on our visit, and an accurate judge 
of such things, estimated that one field of 18 acres 
would average four tons to the acre. It certainly 
was a most extraordinary growth, and showed 
emphatically what Long Island land can do when 
well managed. This hay is usually worth $10 <5 
^12 per toa standing, or $14 to $15 in the New 
York market, thus making it quite a profitable 
crop. 

The farm is handsomely laid out, and conve* 
niently arranged; the fences principally stone 
Wall, and made in the most durable manner — the 
foundation being laid one foot below the surface 
of the earth> so as not to be endangered by the 
heaving of the frost. The superstructure is quite 
thick, rises to a good height, and is handsomely 
faced on both sides. Along the division fiances 
rows of fruit trees are generally planted. The 
cherries have grown to a lofty height, and several 
of the farm-roads present such superb avenues of 
them, that at a distance they have more the ap- 
pearance' ci noble forest, than fruit-trees. The 
orchards are abundant, and present a great va- 
riety of the best selected apples, peaches, and 
pears. 

Majkvkbs. — ^Notwithstanding all the manure at 
home is carefully husbanded, still, in consequence 
of selling the hay from the farm, instead of con- 
Burning it on the ground, it has hitherto been ne- 
cessary, in order to keep ap the fertility of the 
land, to procure more or less from the city; but 
by draining a swamp which was fonnerly a great 
nuisancjQy large quantities of muck are now obtain- 
ed, and either carted into the barn-yard to be mix- 
ed with stable-dung, or it is laid up in heaps of 
alternate layers mixed with one fifth to one third 
of its quantity of Mme ; thus making one of the 
best composts, especially for grass lands, and ob- 
viating the necessity of any further purchases for 
the present from abroad. The lime costs eight 
cents per bu8hd> the muck merely the hauling, 
«nd load for load, this compost is pronounced by 
many to be equal, if not superior, in its lasting 
properties to ordinary stable manure. Then the 
itwamp furnishing this muck, when all that is ne- 
cessary is taken from it, will be tnraed into a 



valuable meadow ; so that the draining of it will 
operate as a three-fold benefit. In our rambles 
this summer, within a circuit of 100 miles from 
this city, we have seen thousands of acres now 
scarcely worth a penny a rod, which might be 
thus reclaimed at a moderate expense, and ever 
after form the most valuable part of the farm. 
Some action, however, we are glad to say, has 
commenced in this thing, and we are satisfied, 
that in /requent instances, if our farmers would 
drain their rich swamps instead of emigrating a 
thousand miles west for fertile lands, they would 
be all the happier^ and quite an rich for their en- 
terprise. 

Farm Buildings. — These are among the most 
complete we have ever seen, the bams and stables 
especially ; nothing short, however, of an engra- 
ving of the ground-plan and superstructure can give 
a definite idea of them. They are quite extensive, 
and embrace three sides of a quadrangle, enclosing 
a commodious yard, open only to the south. The 
arrangements for saving and making manure, liquid 
as well as solid, and for manufacturing it also in 
the cow-yard, deserve all praise. Troughs are 
placed under the eaves of the whole range of build- 
ings to catch the water and conduct it to a tank in 
the cellar, which holds 42,000 gallons. This fur- 
nishes water for the stock at all* seasons, and has 
never been dry. It keeps perfectly sweet, as we 
can testify from a hearty draught which we took 
from the tank ; and Mr. H. remarked, that when 
he wanted a particulari^ good drink of water, he 
always came here for it. But aside from furnish- 
ing the water for stock, the eaves-troughs should 
in all cases be appended to farm buildings in order 
to keep all the water which falls from the roof 
out of the yards, and from saturating the manures 
especially, as this is a great injury to them. 

QuANo Mamuae. — ^We have abstained from 
saying much upon this subject in our paper, not- 
withstanding the numerous articles which are 
Constantly appearing in tbe agricultural journals 
of Grreat Britain about it, simply because we know 
it would prove too expensive a fertilizer for Ameri- 
ca to import, especially when we consider the 
great amount of wasted materials which are 
already to be found everywhere around us. Mr. 
Howland has imported some guano, and we be- 
lieve agrees with us in opinion. It is a powerful 
manure, and produces ai superior effect upon vege- 
tation. He has made several experiments with it, 
and we hope to have an account of them in com- 
parison with other mamires, at the end of the sea- 
son. * 



. Stock.— ^he stock oa tbia {um is merelf Bucb 
u is requited for labor, ssd a dozen cows oi so for 
faaulj purpoaea, and a snrnll dairf. These are 
priociptdlr a cross of the Durbams on tbe native. 
We obserred one Gne cow of the Holland or Dutch 
breed, &om the stoclc imported direct from Holland 
by the late Mr. Leroy of tbia city. She is a noble 
cow of good points, and a good milker ; her color 
approaches a purple black, mixed irith patches of 
white. In form, these animals much resepible the 
best specimens of grade Duihams. A few cows 
of this breed may be found on the farms of Messrs. 
Le Roy and Newbold, Liviagsioa county. These 
gentlemen hare crossed them with the Dorhams, 
and think highly of the produce. 

The DAtRT.— This we found a cod, neat, and 
conrenient structure, and inell airtd ; a point 
which is too oflen neglected in tbe dairy, but 
which is very essential in its products, and espe- 
dally so in keeping the cheese in good order — 
close, find air being pemicioas in the extreme. A 
nnallstoTeisinlToducedhereia the winter to bring 
ih« temperature up to a moderate warmth, and 
it has the ^ect of giving both the cream and tbe 
butter the rich yellow appearance which they as- 
sume in tbe stimmer. 

A ViJB. or InDUSTBiouB Dogs. — The churning is 
done by dogs, taming a wheel cooatructcd in the 
usual form of those attached to machines of this 
kind. The animals we saw here are a noble pair 
«r large shaggy fellom, that looked like a cross 
c^ the Newfonndland upon the watei spaniel. 
They are tbe taithful guards of the brm by nig^t, 
and tbe workers here when required by day, and 
•uch is their spirit of iodustty, that t'hey occa»on- 
ally have a battle so see which shall do the chnm- 
ing. We have heard ofbipedsqaarreling to (vo(f« 
tueftd wm-k, but never knew of their dcHng so to 
be allowed to entict the opposite principle. 
, FivB-ToKD CiPOTO.— We here saw a ftock of 
eapoos which bad just arrived from China. They 
ate la^e birds, of a golden red color, and yel- 
low legs. Four of them had extra toes, exactly 
like the Dorkings. We should like to ascertain 
whether these " children d the moon" were an 
accidental or an established variety of the gallina- 
ceona species. We suspect that there are more 
good things in China than we haye ever dreamed 
ot, and probably we may yet learn that on 
many points we are the barbarians the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire style ns. Now that this 
sm gula r connOy has become paitially open 
tmvelleia, we hope aocn to see some accnrate : 
count of its nnmerooB productions. 
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The gardens and grounds of thU fine estate of 
Mr. Howland are ample, and well Slocked with 
flowers, shnri>bery, and oniamental trees. We 
should like lo take tbe reader to tbe top of a pret- 
ty tower that erowns tbe hill of a recent plant*- 
titxi, and give him a view of (he beantifol and va- 
ried scenery aiound; tbe East river, the Sound, 
the charming country and towns on their borders, 
with the heights of the pnlisadoes beyond; bnt 
such things are not in the province of this paper, 
and we forbear. From an eminent and sneceaalU 
sbippinj merchant, Mr. Howland has transferred 
himsdf to an equally eminent farmer, and judging 
fVom appearances, we presume that he takes more 
pride and pleasure in the latter occupaiioD, thaa 
he^eret did in the former. 

THE BAMBOO.— (Fio. 48.) 



ALTBomjB the bamboo is a native of America, 
we bare never heard of its attaining tbe same 
luxuriance of growth here that it does in Asia. 
Why is this, wont of cultivatiaa ? We can not 
think dlher our soil or climate in &iitL Mr. Lou- 
don, in his Botsnical Dictionary, describes it as 
rising fhmi 50 u 90 feet the first year, and the 
seccod perfectii^ its timber in hardness and ela»- 
tidty. It grows in stools, which are cnt every two 
years. The quantity of timber foniished by an 
acre of bamboos is immense. Its uses are almost 
without end. In building it fcrms almost entire 
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hooses for the lower orders, and enters both into i vegetables, fruits, and manufactured articles ; but 
the constraction and famiture of those of the high- manv of those shown possessed great merits and 



er class. Bridges, boats^ masts^ rigging, agricul 
tvial and ether implements, and machinery ; carts, 
baskets, ropes, nets, sail-cloth, cups, pitchers, 
troughs, pipes for conveying water, pumps, fences 
for gardens and fields, &c., are made of it. Macei^ 
tited in water, it forms paper; the leaves are gen- 
erally put rotmd the tea sent to Europe ; thB thick 
inspissated jnice is a fiivorite medicine* 



THE ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR OF THS NEW 
YORK StAtE AGRICt^LTURAL SOCIETY 

FOR 1843. 

As we have long been familiar with most of the 
stock, agricultural implements, &a, &c.) of New 
York, and as we had pressing engagements in an- 
tMher quarter, we did not attend the recent show 
at Rochester. Our late editorial associate, Mr. 
R. L. Allen, was present^ and has given vs in the 
biitf rep«rtt below, all that was iiteential at this 
third great annual Show and Fair of the State So- 
ciety. It will be seen that there is a gvealty in- 
creased attention to the subject of agriculture, and 
that even the highest dignitaries of the land, 
though formerly shy enough of such things, esteem 
it a privilege to attend the fanner's festivals now, 
and give an account of their agricultural operations. 
We have not space for the speeches delivered on 
this occasion ; and we think in a national agricul- 
tural periodical like our», they would be rather 
out of place. Nor is there any particular necessi- 
ty that we shoold ^blbh them ; for by the enter- 
prise of the Rochester Democrat, and New York 
Tribune, they have already been fully repcarted 
and spread over the land, and would in consequence 
ef this be stale news to most oimt readers. 

The annual Show and Fair of the State Society 
was held at Rochester on the 20th and 21st Sep- 
tember, about a mile north of the city<, in an en- 
closed field of some fifteen acres. At 8 A. M. the 
throng of citizens and strangers began to pour into 
ik» large area, and by 10 o^lock, with the articles 
and stock entered for exhibition, they had nearly 
filled every pan of the show ground. So fiir from 
any falling off in the interesu hitherto manifested 
in the great cause of American agriculture, the 
vast multitude, con^egated firom every part of our 
state, and from abroad^ showed rather an increased 
attention to the subject. Theye were many de- 
ficiencies in the arrangements for the convenience 
of the spectators, and more in the display of ani- 
mals, imj^lements, &c. ; but as a whole it fully 
equalled, if it did not surpass, those of preceding 
years. 

The show of Short-Hons was nmch less than 
%t Albany last year, as^ was that of imjdemeiits, \ 



excellence, while the exhibition of grade and na- 
tive cattle, and especially oxen and horses, was 
decidedly superior, and the beautiful Downs and 
pure-bred Merinos, in considerable numbers, had 
no competitors in the last yearns exhibition. No 
Herefords or Ayrshires were on the ground. The 
show of horses, both In number and excellence, it 
is believed, has never before been equalled in the 
United States. Several thorough-breds, firom o^ 
best stocks, of great substance uid merit, and 
every way fitted to improve our roadsters an4 
farm-horses; two imported Cleveland bays and 
their o(dts, possessing decided excellence ; a beau- 
tiful horse, one of the choicest specimens of the 
far, and jostly-famed Morgan breed; two good 
representatives of the Canadian horse, and two 
heavy-framed, buf-legged> clod-hoppers; with a 
great number of choice mares and colts, confirmed 
the opinion lonjr entertained, that we need no 
fttirther importations to make our horses equal to 
anything required by a just taste, and a strict re- 
gard to opur own interests* None of our best trot- 
ters, of which our state can justly boast the pos- 
session ef many, were exhibited. No asses or 
mules were on the ground, neither of which ai^ 
used to any extent in middle or western New 
York. 

Excepting a pair of beautiful China geese, no 
representatives appeared from the various feather- 
ed tenants of the farmer's yard. This was a seri- 
ous deficiency, when we consider the ornament, 
variety, and decided utility Uiey are to the countrv 
mansicMi ; possessing as they do far more of eecn 
than either one of the .varieties of garden vege- 
tables, fruits, or flowers, which are made uie 
special objects of pretmums by the executive com- 
mittee, rhis is an oversight, a minor one though 
it be, which, it is hoped, may not be again over- 
looked. 

At 7 P. M. of the 20th, four long tables, run- 
ning the entire length of the car-house, were 
spread for the accommodation of a thousand guests, 
where, though viands were scarce, and the only 
beverage was cold water, much gmtification was 
anticipated from '' the feast of reason, and flow of 
souL'*^ But nothinff oould be more unfortunate for 
the realization of the anticipated enjoyment, tluui 
the arrangements which had been made. The 
large concourse had punctually assembled at the 
door, but were detained in a dense and suffocating 
crowd outside for half an hour; when their impa- 
tience had reached its height, and when eise small 
door was opened, the rush for entrance was suffo- 
catiag and unendurable to the last degree ; and an 
indiscriminating admittance at last became neces- 
sary, with or without tickets. The table was 
spread out, with occasional viands and their ac- 
companiments, like angels' visits^ few and far be- 
tween ; and as for water, with the Genesee pour- 
ing along its whole tide within a rod of us, it was 
almost as impossible to procure a glass as if we 
had been in the desert of Zahara. But this was a 
small privation in comparison with the disappoints 
meat experienced by most of the audience m not 
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being able to hear the speeches. The immeose 
area of the depot dissipated the sound of the speak* 
ersy and most of the few speeches made were en- 
tirely inaudible to large numbers present. In the 
midst of the entertainment, however, the scene 
was varied by the entrance of the cars from the 
east, and Mr. Webster was announced as among 
the passengers, and the reiterated shouts of the 
multitude, both within and without the enclosed 
saloon, gave evidence of the mighty hold the great 
statesman has on the admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Good speeches were made by Mr. "Wadsworth, 
President of the society, Ex-President Van Baren, 
Hon. Francis Granger, Hon. Adam Ferguson, of 
Canada West, and a brief one by Mr. Webster, 
after which the meeting dosed at about 10. 

The show was continued through the following 
day, and at 3 P. M. the annual address was deliv- 
ered, where it ever ought to be, on the show- 
ground, by Dr. Beekman of Kinderhook. It need 
scarcely be added by those who know him, that it 
was every way worthj of the occasion. Its lead- 
ing feature was the history of the early efforts for 
the formation of the State Agricultural Society, 
and its progress to the present elevated statid 
which it occupies. The award of premiums, and 
a speech, in answer to the reiterated calls of the 
multitude, from Gov. Seward, closed the fair of the 
second day on the show-ground. 

The plowing-match came off with great eclat, 
in another quarter of the town. Thirty-nine can- 
didates stood ready to compete for the prize, but 
owing to the lack of room, tut twenty-six entered. 
The quantity of land required td^be plowed was 
one fourt^ of an acre, within 75 minutes, which 
in every instance was done within the time, and 
well done. The competition in the plowing-match 
was decidedly greater than it has ever been before, 
and shows the increased interest our farmers are 
taking in this subject 

In the evening a select supper was got up, at 
which about 150 members or tne society, and gen- 
tlemen from abroad were present. After a brief 
address from Mr. Wadswonh, which he closed by 

Sving as a toast, " The health of the Farmer of 
arshfield," Mr, Webster rose, and amid oft-re- 
peated and prolonged applause, he gave one of 
those deeply reasoned, polished, and philosophical, 
yet off-hand speeches, that no man but the feirmer 
of Marshfield can so soccessftilly achieve. Noth- 
iM, thort of the entire speech, will give any idea 
oTits beauty and power, cKi^racterized as it was, 
like all that comes from that spant mind, by the 
mort perfect simplicity, truthfulness, conviction, 
and eloquence. His fiiBt speecK occupied nearly 
ao hour and a half, and was followed by Gov. 
Seward, and Mr. Gowan of Philadelphia, after 
which, Mr. Webster gave another stkiging speech 
of some 20 minutes, on the disgrace oirtpudiation. 
He wa« followed by Col. Alston of South Carolina, 
who was present with some other gentlemen from 
that state, and Hon. Adam Ferguson of Canada 
West. Many other brief speeches were made, 
all of which were excellent. Many an interchange 
of wit or wiadom were sent across the tables m 



all directions,, like a spirited, but somewhat ir^ 
regular play at shuttlecock. The party adjouraed 
at little after 12, and in its development of mind, 
was a fi^lorious finale to the development of mat- 
ter in tne glorious anniversary of oir annual State 
Show and Fair of 1843. 

PREMIUMS. 

BULLS. 

First Class.'^h, F. Allen, Black Rock, l«t prem. ;* 
J. S. Wadsworth, Oeneseo, 2d; Geo. Hathaway, 3d ; 
D. H. & P. Brooks, 4th. 

Second CUus. — ^P. A. Remson, 1st premioin; N. 
Chappell, 2d ; £. F. Beck, 3d ; Guy Collios, 4th. 

Third Class, — C. F. Crosby, Ist pFcmium f A. & J. 
McArthur, 2d ; Thomas H. Newboold, Avon, 3d ; £. P, 
Beck, 4tb. 

Fourth Class. — ^J. M. l%erwood, Ist premium; J« 
Johnstone, 2d ; L. F. Allen, 3d and 4th. 

cows. 

Class Fifth. — J. M. Sherwood,^ Ist premiam ; John 
Johnstone, 2d ; L,F, Allen, 3d ; R. H. Hyai% 4th. 

Class Sixth* — T. H. Newbould, 1st premium; A. 
Packard, 2d ; J. M. Sherwood, 3d. 

Class Seventh. — J. M. Sherwood, 1st premima; L. F. 
AUen, 2d ; T. H. Newbould, 3d. 

Class Eighth. — ^Wm. Cook, Lysander, Onondaga eo^ 
1st premium ; P. A. Remson, 2d ; L. F. Allen, 3d, 

DAIRY qows. 
Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, Ist. 

WOBXINO OXKK. 

Class Fiflh.^^~J6hu. P. Root, Yoik, Livingston co.y 
1st premium ; Allen Ayroult, Geneseo, 2d ; — ^ Allen, 
Syracuse, 3d. 

Class Sixth. — ^Allen Ayrault, Geneseo, 1st premiam ; 
John Ayrault, 2d I W. W. WadswYMth, 3d. 

Class Niaih^-'David Brooks, Avoi, 1st; Free- 
man, Geneseo, 2d; George C. Lalta, Greece, 3d} 
Allen Ayrault, 4th. 

Class Tenth. — ^Edward A. Le Roy, Caledonia, 1st $ 
T. H. Newbould, 2d; Aaron Packard, 3d; Jno. B. 
Murray, Mt. Morris, 4th. 

Class Eleventh. — Calvin Ward, Richmond, Ist and 
2d ; W. W. Wadsworth, 3d ; David Brooks, 4th. 

Classes 12, 13, & 14.— Andrew Snyder, Henrietta f 
Ist ; Wm. Stanbrongh, 2d ; Geoxige A. Mason, Jor* 
dan, 3d. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Jeremiah Brown, Ridgewoy, 1st ; W. A. Mills, Mu 
Morris, 2d and 3d. 

flFTALUONS. 

Henry Paddock, Penfield, Ist; Wm. M. May, PaK 
myra, 2d; £. Halloway, Lima, 3df Alex. Baldwin, 
Romulos, 4th. 

Class Seamd^^Kuaer Stottle, Chffis Ist ; E. Wat* 
kins, Hopewell, 2d ; D, G. Billings, Ckuksoa, 3d. 

MATCHED HOaSES* 

J. R. Parker, Rochester, 4th« 

SHEEP. 

Fat SAeep.— George Caward, Ist; T. Nomas, 2df 
Wm. Swaks, 3d. 

Long and Middle W^i.—W. Swales, Ist ; ThoB» 
Terry, 2d ; W. Swales, 3d ; John Battndge, 4th. 

Pen of 3 Ewes. — Allen Ayranlt, Ist; L. Cheesbro^ 
2d ; John Beatty, 3d ; W. C. Cornell, 4th. 

Class 8$eond.~^. M. Sherwood, 1st : Richard Ran- 
dall, 2d. 

* The name of 1st prize ball is llaydtikA, bred by the Horn. 
AAftM FervQflon of Canada West, fn» stock imported dirsct 6on 
EoffluulbyhiuMlf. 
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Pen of 6 iow**.— W. C. Cornell, 1st. 

Class Second, — J. M. Sherwood, Aabum, Ist; J. 
Parsons, 2d, 3d, and 4th. 

Fine TToo/.— Charles Colt, Geneseo, Istj Roswell 
lloot & Brothers, 2d 4 Norman Frisbee, 3d; Geo. 
Cobb, 4th. 

Saxon Ewes, — ^Charles Colt, 1st ; R. Root & Brothers, 
2d J N. Frisbee, 3d. 

Saxon Lambs. — R. Root & Brothers, 1st. 

Merino Bucks, — C. Fellows, S. Chili, 1st ; L. Chees- 
bro, 2d. 

8WIRS. 

Boars, — ^H. C. Hills, Oneida co., 1st; D. Bndd, 
Vienna, 2d ; S. Tibbets, 3d ; H. Raymond, 4th. 

Sows, — L. F. Allen, Bnffalo, 1st; Wm. Wheeler, 
€lochester, 2d ; Jno. Langham, 3d ; P. A. Smith, 4lh. 

DOMISTIC MANITFACTUBXS. 

Woollen Blankets. — 1st premium, David S. Lee, 

Darien, $5 00 

Domestic Flannel, — George W. Webb, Pamela, 

Jefferson co., 5 00 

Extra preminm — ^$2 50 to Hart & Massey, Jefferson 

<cn., and O. Allen, Wheatland. 

WooUm Cloth, — 1st premiimi, Clark Corbin, Ovid, 
Seneca co., 

WooUen Carpet, — Jona J. Gillam, East IKoom- 
ingfield, 

DoMe Carpet Coverlet, — James A. Worth, Alex- 
ander, 

Linen, — Mrs. A. Halleck, Westmoreland, 

Lineii Diaper, — ^Ezra Bishop, Attica, 

Hearth Bui^, 



5 00 

5 00 

5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 



Extra premium — $1 50 to J. M. Rockwood, Pitts- 
ford, and Mrs. James L. Clark, Clarkson. 

Kersey. — S. M. Hanford, Perinton, 3 00 

Mag Cnrpc/.— Orlando A. Hall, Parma, 3 00 

Tow C/o/A.~David J. Lee, Darien, 3 00 

Wove Stockings, — ^Ezra Bishop, Attica, 1 00 

Knit Stockings, — , 1 00 

Sewing Tkrmd, — Ezra Bishop, Attica, 2 00 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest Variety and Qpantity, — Ellwanger & 

Barry, Rochester, $5 00 

Second Best, — Miss Wadsworth, Geneseo, 3 00 

Third Best-^Miaa Mary P. Utley, Volume of Trans. 
Best Floral Ornament, — ^Wm. King, Rochester, 5 00 
Volume of Transactions to Henry Billtngs, for a large 
bouquet of asters, &c. 

BUTTEK. 

H. Morrison, Orange co., $8 00 

A. B. Porter, CanandaiiniR) 5 00 
D. Wood, West Bloomfield, 6 00 
Isaac Seeley, 5 00 
Wm. Sternbun?h, Henrietta, 5 00 

B. Piffard, Livonia co., 2 Volumes of Transactions 
nnd $2. 

CHEESE. 

T. Berks, Herkimer co., $7 00 

B. Hathaway, 7 00 
H. Arnold &, Son, 6 00 
J. Ide, Jefferson co., 5 00 
K". Bronson, Warsaw, 5 00 

John Lapham, Farmington, 2 Volumes of Transac- 
tions and $2. 

FRurrs. 

Greaitst Variety of TtAlU Jpjdes, — D. Thomas, 

Cayuga co., $5 00 

Second Greatest,— B, Hodge, Buffalo, 3 00 

Third Greatest. — O. Phelps, Canandaigua, Volume of 
TrMSMCtioBS. 



Best 12 Sor^.-— Abner Bryant, Buffalo, $3 00 

Seedling Jpples — Jonathan Buel, W. Bloomfield, 5 00 
Tabie Fears, — D. Thomas, Cayaga co., 3 00 

Winier Pears, — D. Thomas, Cayaga co., Volume of 

Transactions. 
Quinces, — Nathaniel Draper, Brighton, Transactions. 
Peaches, — N, 6. Hotchkiss, Vienna, do. 

Plums, — Isaac Hills, Rochester, do. 

Native Grapes, — J. W. Smith, Rochester, do. 
Foreign Grapes, — ^Elihu Tyler, Buffalo, do. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. Wm. Cornell, Henrietta; Thomas Farl, plow- 
man; Cayuga plow. 

2. John Chapman, Ogden ; Michael Murray, plow- 
man ; Laughling plow. 

3. Hosea Moffat, Brownsville, Jefferson co. ; Geo. 
W. Phelps, plowman ; Quaker plow. 

4.'S. Burtiss, Phelps, Ontario co. ; John Dore, 
plowman ; Burrill plow. 

5. P. W. Dickey, Phelps; D. C. Dick, plowman; 
Coddings' plow. 

G. William Hamilton, York; himself plowman; 
Steward plow. 

7. H. Wyard, Avon ; Peter O'Hare, plowman ; Liv. 
CO. plow. 

8. Donald McNaughton, Wheatland; M. Loder, 
plowman; Lord's plow. 

9. D. W. McPherson, Wheatland ; R. Dinwiddle, 
plowman ; Montgomery co. plow. 

10. F. B. Shaver, Livingston co. ; James Blackwell, 
plowman. 

11. Stephen Otis, ; himself plowman ; Monroe 

CO. plow. 

12. Hiram Smith, ; himself plowman ;^Cayuga 

CO. plow. 

13. W. A. Hofirmire, Avon ; Steward plow. 

14. R. C. Styles, East Bloomfield ; S. Earls, plow- 
man ; Ontario co. plow. 

15. E. J. Brown, Oxford, Chenango co. ; himself 
plowman ; Avery plow. 

1(). Geo. Shaffer, Scottsville; John Sail, plowman; 
Livingston c«. plow ; took first premium last fall. 

17. £. W. Jones, Bristol ; himself plovnnan ; Cod- 
dings' plow. 

18. Wm. Brodie, Riga ; W. Brodie, Jr., plowman ; 
Stewart's plow. 

19. John Betridge, Riga; W. Betridge, plowman; 
Genesee ]}low, 

20. William Hamilton, Alexander ; himself plow- 
man ; Scotch plow. 

21. D. McNaughton, Caledonia ; himself plowman ; 
Peck plow. 

22. Isaac Selye, Henrietta ; himself plowman ; Onei- 
da plow. 

23. John Campbell, Caledonia; Robert Paterson, 
plowman ; Caledonia plow. 

24. D. W. McPherson, Caledonia; Connecticut 
plow. 

25. Tobias Wetmer, Amherst, Erie co,; himself 
plowman ; Washington plow. 

26. J. Howell, Chili; WOliam Pace, plowman; 
Caledonia plow. 

The following we understand to be the names of the 
successful competitors at the plowing match. 
1st premium — J. Howell's team. Chili, Mr. Pare, 

plowman, $15 00 

2d premium— W. Utley, Phelps, 10 00 

3d premium — W. Craig, York, 6 00 

4th premium — Geo. Shaffer's team, Wheatland, John 

Sail, plowman. Volume of TraaMCttoaB. 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 
On account of the fruit season, it was resolved 
in the monthly meeting of the Farmers' Club for 
August, to hold semi-monlhly meetings for the 
succeeding two months. The semi^moo thly meet- 
ing accordingly took place at the Pacific Hotel, on 
the 29th of August, and the regular monthly on 
the second Tuesday of September. There was a 
fine display of vegetables, firuits, and flowers each 
time, and crowded assemblies present, among 
which we noticed at the last, from abroad, Don 
Antonio Freyre, secretary of the Economical Pa- 
triotic Society of Havana, also Mr. Lewis oi Ken- 
mcky. Commodore Dekay of the United States 
navy, &c General Johnson of ^ooklyn was m 
the chair at both meetings. 

Mr. Parsons of Flushing, presented a leaf of the 
Pawlownia Imperialis, a rare tree, recently im- 
ported by him. It is a native of Japan, and has 
now become well acclimated in France. It re- 
ceives its name, we believe, from the present 
Queen of Holland, in consequence of being first in- 
troduced into Europe by a Hollander. It has a 
rapid growth, with a large expanse of leaf, sur- 
rounded by three branches of a fnigrant bhie flower. 

Mr. Townsend of Astoria, a verv superior kind 
of garden com; also a variety of tne same, every 
mm of which had a husk ; also superior white 
Virginia wheat, producing, this year, at the rate 
of 40 bushels to tne acre. 

Mr. Clowes of Harsimus, extra-sized beets and 
carrots. 

Mr. Brill of the same place, beets two and a half 
feet in length, produced from an amalgamation of 
the blood beet and scarcity; also a bouquet of 
great beauty, gathered from seedling verbinas. 

Mr. SideU, green m[e plums grown at King- 
ston, measuring six inches in circumference ; also 
luxuriant stalks of the Egyptian com grown at 
Westchester, something uke the millet. Mr. 
Wakeman remarked that Mr. Van Winkle of 
Bergen had grown it at the rate of 77 bushels per 
acre, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel, and intended 
this year to gnnd and flour some of the grain, for 
the purpose of seeing what kind of bread it will 
make. Commodore Dekay remarked that he had 
seen none but this kind of com growing in Pales- 
tine. * 

Mr. BoUe, very fine seedling roses grown at his 
garden on the Bloomingdale road near 50th street, 
from seeds planted a year ago last November. 

Mr. Halsey of Astoria, nectarines seven and a 
half inches in circumference. 

lUEr. Covert of Bushwick, a cucumber 20 inches 
in lengtk. 

Dr. Cardenus of Bergen, the klosh apple, an ex- 
cellent fruit for the table ; also pound pears. He 
will famish cuttines to any one desiring them. 

Mr. Stebbins of Northampton, Ma^chusetts, 
through Mr. Wakeman, specimens of bark-silk, 
made fiom the bark of the mulberry tree. A com- 
mittee conaiftting of Messrs. Wakeman, Stevens, 



and Meigs, was appointed to ex«mine and repan 
on this subject. 

Mr. Ward, Isabella grapes. 

Mr. Stevens of Astona, figs ; also grapes. 

Mr. Steel of Jersey city, the hxgest bunches of 
the same we have ever seen. 

Mr. Hbbets of Yonkers, a very large doable to> 
mato, weighing two pounds ten ounces, and fifteen 
inches in circumference. 

Mr. Stryker, cultivated cranberries of superior 
size to those which ^ow wild. The vines were 
transplanted by him m April last. Also the large 
pine-apple pearsw 

General Johnson remarked, that the WapatD 
found on the Colombia river is not a potato, but a 
bulbous root, growing in the mud at the bottom 
of ponds> and Uierefore can not be introduced hera. 

A discussion arose at some length between 
Messrs^ Johnson, Knapp,. Stevens, and Wakemaa, 
relative to the best breeds'of cattle. They seemed 
inclined upon the whole rather in favor of the na* 
tives. General Johnson remarked, that the beel 
cross be had known for the farm and butcher, was 
that of the Durham on the Holland cattle. Mr. 
Stevens thought the English cattle superior, as 
they had greatly increased their size, and improved 
their quality in the past cenmry. 

Mr. Carter presented a written report on the 
treatment of cows, detailing IriiB experience at 
length. 

General Johnson gave it as his opinion that the 
seed-stones of peaches were impregnated with the 
destructive insect that spreads such havoc among 
our orchards. Several gentlemen remarked that 
they had planted peach-stones from Buenos Ayres 
and the countries on the Medrterranean, without 
success. Since the meeting of the club we have 
seen a large number of flourishing young trees 

f rowing in Mr. Bergen's nursery atBrooklyn, pro- 
uced from the Mexican peach-stones. The Mexi- 
can peach-tree is free from the yellows. 

Miessrs. Haven and Stevens thought alkalies 
were the best manure for grapes, and recommended 
grafting the native wild ones on the Isabella, be- 
cause it B. so earlv ripe. 

Mr. Lewis of Kentucky stated that zea maize, 
(Indian <som,) originally nad a husk on each grain ; 
that the northern Indians had com with the husk 
on each grain, but that it has disappeared by cul- 
tivation. A variety of other subjects were touched 
upon, after which the club adjourned. 

The next regular monthly meeting will take 
place on the second Tuesday of October. We 
trust that the club will soon take the resolution 
of announcing the subjects of discussion one month 
in advance, so that the members can have an op- 
portunity of preparing themselves for them. 

Electbicitt, ano its Effzct oh Gaownio 
Plants. — ^It is supposed, with much probabilitv, 
that electricity in the atmosphere has much to ao 
in promoting the rapid growth of vegetation. It 
is well known that a current of electricity passing 
through an egg, will perfect the chicken in six or 
eight days, while the natural development by ior 
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tubation is twenty-one days. The effect, too, has 
l)een shown in the rapid maturity ot plants which 
have been subject to a constant flow of the electric 
fluid. Durinff the season of vegetation, plants may 
be benefited oy electricity, not only as conductors 
to and from the atmosphere, but possibly also by 
the formation of nitric acid, caused bv the electric 
%park passing through the air, which, diluted by 
the raiQ, ancTaflbrded to the roots of the plant, is a 
powerful aid to vegetative development. 

Receipt for Curing Hams. — ^We have been 
handed the following receipt for curing hams by 
one of the most eminent practitioners in this city ; 
the saleratus is at least new to us, and we there- 
fore publish it although it may not be a new ingre- 
dient in the receipt to others. In Cincinnati, 
where larcre (Quantities of hams are annually cured, 
pepper, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
other little ingredients are usually added ; but to 
Ihe receipt. 

Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, 
lay on the hams with the smooth or skin side 
down, sprinkle over fine salt, then another layer 
of hams, and so continue until the cask is full. 
This ought to be of the larger kind. A cask 
holding 64 gallons is small enougli, and it would 
be.better if it held 120 gallons. Make a brine in 
the following proportions : 6 gallons water, 9 lbs. 
salt, 4 lbs. brown sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. sal- 
eratusL Scald and scum, and when cold pour the 
brine into the cask until the hams are completely 
covered. The hams should remain in this pickle 
at least three months, and a little longer time 
would do them no harm. 



Bexe-Seed Oil. — ^The Ouachita Courier says 
that the bene plant is cultivated with success by 
Mr. Mlntyre, for the purpose of obtaining oil from 
its seed. Twenty bushels of seed is considered a 
fair average per acre, which will give 50 gallons 
of pure oil, worth $1.25 per gallon, making a prod- 
uct of $62.50 per acre. The oil is pleasant to the 
taste, and superior to the olive-oil usually obtained. 
It is pretty generally known, that nothing is more 
soothino^ m cases of cholera infantum or bowel 
complaints, especially in children, than the muci- 
lage made by dipping the ffreen leaf in water — 
the seed is also an agreeable article as seasoning 
for food. 



Kiln-Dried Corn Mehl is exported in consider- 
able quantities from the west, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, to the West Indies. The meal 
is said to keep sweet and sound for a whole year 
in any climate. New York is something of an 
exporter also of this article to various parts of the 
world. We have not a doubt that the more this 
article becomes known abroad, the hij^her it will 
stand in public favor. Immense quantities might 
be sold in Great Britain and Ireland, could the in- 
habitants once get a taste of it 

Artifical Otstkrs. — The following recipe was 
given us recently by a lady in Dutchess county, for 
making, wha\to our taste, is a delicious dish. 

Tajcs young green corn, grate it in a dish ; to 



one pint of this add one egg well beaten, a small 
tea-cup of flour, half a cup of butter, somtf salt 
and pepper, and mix them well together. A ta- 
ble-spoonful of the hatter will make the size of an 
oyster. Fry them a liyht brown, and when done 
butter them. Cream, if it can be procured, is bet- 
ter than butter. 

Anwiversart or the MASSACHtrsETTs Horticul- 
tural Societv.— After a splendid exhibition at 
Boston, this society held its fifteenth anniversary 
at the Pavilion. A deputation from the American 
Institute of this city was present, and though 
strondy pressed, we regretted that we could not 
have been one of the number. It was a joyous, 
and we doubt not a profitable meeting. Some of 
the toasts at the dinner strike us as being of a new 
species. 

** The Game of Gardening—- Something to cut and a 
good deal o{ shovelling. 

^ But no TBicKS in the trade 
Except what we take with the spade. 
" His Majesty King Pippin—- Unlike other kings, he 
can get mellow without losing his dignity. 

<< Ttt-lips from Eve's Grarden— May we set cor faces 
against them.'' 

To Agricultural Societies. — ^We tender our 
grateful acknowledgments to the officers of vari- 
ous agricultural societies, for their polite invita- 
tions to be present at their respective shows and 
fairs. We assure them that nothing would give 
us more pleasure than to assist at one and all. 
vye had made engagements some two months 
since to attend such as it would be in our power 
this season, others will be visited another year. 
We were particularly desirous of being present at 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore ; but previous ensfagements, and edito- 
rial dudes will not admit of it the present season. 

South-Down Sheep For Sale. — ^We would call 
particular attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
Rotcb in this number. His sheep have been im- 
ported from some of the choicest flocks of England , 
and at a srreat expense, and those wishing to pur- 
chase will not soon meet with so good an oppor- 
tunity. 

Gallowat Cattle. — To any one desirous of 
obtaining a beautiful Scotch black Galloway cow 
and bull, see advertisement. 



The Albany Cultivator. — Those who feel in- 
terested, will find a full answer, under Editor's Ta« 
ble, to the personalities which appeared in the 
September number of that paper. It is the first 
time, and we intend it shall oe the ^last, that we 
condescend to notice such things. 

Extra Numbers. — ^We shall issue a number of 
our paper on the l-Sth and 1st of each month here- 
after, till Volume II. is completed, which will be 
on the 15th of December next We trust that 
our friends will bear this in mind, and fiivor us 
with an extra quantity of communications. VoK 
ume III. will promptly commence on the Ist of 
January, 1844. 
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THE BE8T SHEEP OOITNTST. 



• ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

For tht Ameriemm AgrieuUmrittu 
THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

Iberville f La., August l2tJh 1843. 

Your coirespoadent, Americus, ia hi» second 
paper on sheep-husbaudry, page 12 asks, *' Where 
13 the best sheep country f Is there no region 
within the United States, where, while it is cool 
enough in summer to be a grass-growing country, 
the winters are so short and mild, that sheep will 
not require much, if any feeding. I ask for infor- 
mation. Will not some of your readers at the 
south and southwest inform us 1'' 

Accepting the question as a general one, I an- 
swer, that Louisiana and the southern part of Mis- 
sissippi will nearly fit the measure of the country 
required by Americus. Cool enough in summer 
to grow grass, and so mild in winter as scarcely to 
deserve the name. Here, sheep require little or 
no feeding, and yet they thrive well, and have the 
reputation of producing superior mutton. Perhaps 
a short description of the climate and country will 
not be amiss ; and then Americus can judge for 
himself, whether I can claim to have found the 
*' best sheep country." 

The west bank or the Mississippi is level land. 
The ea5t bank, from the golf of Mexico to the 
bayou Maochac, or Iberville river, as it is caUed on 
some maps, is very level. From this place north, 
it is composed of clay-hills. So much for the 
country. The climate is geuerally equable. The 
severe weather of winter is seldom less than a 
week, or more than three weeks duration. In 
summer we sometimes hare severe droughts. I 
have known them last six weeks, and this is the 
worst weather we have all the year round. Then, 
on the hills, the pastures are burned up, and in the 
lowlands much injured, though not entirely destroy- 
ed ; for nature, at that time, is prolific in dispen- 
sing her plenteous and refreshing dews. These 
are our extremes. This year we have had a wet 
season. The grass in the lots about my house has 
been green for twelve months past, never once 
having been poor feeding. I would not like to tell 
how many cows, calves, sheep, and occasionally 
hoffs, have been pastured on them. The verdure, 
to be appreciated should be seen. So much for 
the pastures. Of the capa bility of the land to sup* 
ply food, Americus can judge when I tell him, 
that full crops of corn can be made (barring bad 
seasons), if planted any time from February to 
July. I have sowed oats in February, and cut 
them the last of March ; planted corn in May, and 
gathered 48 bushels per acre from the same ground, 
and all without manure. The land is inexhausti- 
ble, having no bottom. It would make northern 
farmers laugh at the idea of resting land with 
> com. But cane and cotton-land is always so reno- 
vated. Grood planters sow peas with their corn. 
But to return. Some persons follow with peas, 
after oats ; and such masses of verdure you never 
saw, and better hay made from pea-vines never 
was eaten. Of the quantity per acre I can not say. 
There is also a natural grass, which succeeds the 
white clover, called crab-grass. It grows m every 



and any place, and much hay is gathered from the 
corn-fields after fodder is pulled, by provident plant* 
ers. The turning rows and haulin^-roads on sor 
gar plantations are covered in the fall with it, and 
much hay made. Corn can be sowed broad-cast 
four or five times on the same land. Irish potatoes 
turn out 400 bushels to the acre; sweet potatoes 
and ruta baga half as much more. Oat, rye, 
and wheat straw, we save for fodder. In short, 
everything that can be converted into food for cat- 
tle and sbeep in the northem states, can be made 
to serve the same purpose here. No attention is 
paid to artificial treatment. We are in that respect 
in '* cures naturalibus^^ (a natural state.) Three 
fourtns of the year on the coast,* sheep run on the 
roads and levees in front of the plantations ; after 
they are turned into the fields, the crops are gath* 
ered. So much for the country as it is, and what 
it might be. A word now about the sheep. 

Sheep have only been considered valuable oa 
account of their carcase; and the flavor Af Louisi'- 
ana and Mississippi mutton has been celebrated 
for a long time in this part of the world. Of the 
breeds I can say nothing, though I fancy it would 
puzzle the most skilled to refer many of them to 
any ** class and order." I have been informed, 
however, that one capable of judging, has pro- 
nounced the common stock about Natchez to be 
the best "common stock" in the United States 
since 183'5. The South-Downs (where won't they 
thrive ?) have been introduced here, and are rapid- 
ly spreading, though I am sorry to see they arc 
being crossed with inferior natives. Of their pro- 
ductiveness I can only say that it is most marvel- 
lous. " Few die, and we have no fear from wolves," 
vide American Agriculturist, page 115, and they 
receive no protection from sheds, although ihcy 
ought, to our shame be it said. Food, except the 
pastures, tbey receive none; and no other care or 
attention, except to salt them twice a week. All 
the other aid they receive, is obtained from Dame 
Nature. No art used and none expended ; and yet 
tbey are just fat enough to be delicious. I have 
oAen seen mutton oa the table so fat that I could 
not eat it Of the quality of the wool I can say 
nothing ; perhaps it would take one hundred hairs 
of an Austrian sheep to equal one of a Creole 
(vide Am. Ag., p. 93.) I have heard it said, and 
I believe it is by most persons considered as " res 
ad judicata,^ (a thing settled r) that fine-woolleJ 
sheep degenerate in warm climates. Querv ? as 
to the Merinos I fancy that the isothermal degree 
of latitude of the sotith of Spain, wonld not be very, 
very far, from the latitude of New Orleans. I am 
inclined to suspect that this, like many other 
"generally received opinions," will fail when test- 
ea by the talisman of experiment. I have been in- 
formed by a lady, a native of this country, that 
some thirty years or more since, it was thought 
that cabbages would not grow in this climate ! 
Now we have spring cabbages^ summer cabbages^ 
and winter cabbages — the winter much the best. 

* Note.— The word << coast,'' used at the south, means 
the banlcs of the Mississippi from its mouth to ihe dlstauce 
of about 200 miles above New Orleans. It is a perfeci 
paradise to look at, particularly in the months or Apnl 
and May. See our description, Vol. I.^pw HiO^AJueriao 
Agricoliurist.— £d. 
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I most conclude, by saying, if I have been late 
in replying to Americus my apology must be that 
I have been but one montn a subscriber to your 
paper, and received the back numbers only a few 
ilavs since. If I can afford any other information, 
I fikall do it with much pleasure. 

J* C D» 



Fifr the American Agriculhiritt, 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. IH 

Ingenio Atmlaya, May 18f A, 1843. 

Beak Sir: Agreeably to promise in m^ last let- 
ter, I now proceed to aescrioe the mode iti which 
they manuuicture sugar in this section of the island. 

As soon a« the cane is fully matured, cut, and 
-carted to the mill in onantities sufScient to com- 
mence the operation ot grinding and boiling, a busy 
and cheerful scene ensues. The mills are set in 
motion by oxen urged on by the negro song; the 
canes are passed through the rollers; the nch, 
white juice begins to flow, which is conveyed into 
receivers ; negroes arc employed in making lime- 
water, washing and cleaning the boilers, adjusting 
the ormas or moulds, and preparing fuel for light- 
ing up the fires. The apparatus for grinding usu- 
ally consists of three uprignt rollers of iron or wood, 
turned by oxen, but rarely there may be found the 
horizontal rollers of Collinge improved (^y Bell and 
others. The canes are twice subjected to the ac- 
tion of these rollers, by which means they are 
nearly deprived of their juice ; and the trash is car- 
ried away, spread upon the ground to dry, and 
afterward used for fuel. " The expressed juice 
flows from the mill in gutters into copper receivers 
or clarifiers which are generally two in number, 
and are placed over the dues. The caldrons or 
boilers are four in number, and are proportioned 
in size according to the power of the mill and the 
extent of the plantation. The boiler into which 
the clarified juice is fijrst convey^ from the receiv- 
er, is usually equal ia capacity to the receiver it- 
self, and on this estate contains 730 gallons. The 
second boiler is of about two thirds Uie magnitude 
of the first; the third three fifths of the second ; 
and the fourth or last boiler employed, is of about 
one half of the capacity of the third. The boilers 
are set near to each other in a direct line, the first 
two having separate flues, which are provided with 
dampers for regulating the draft and diminishing 
at pleasure the action of the fire. 
^ A trusty man is employed to watch over and di- 
rect the whole operation of the mill. A part of 
his duty consists in seeing that all parts of the es- 
tablishment and every vessel or implement is kept 
clean and in order. Without this cleanliness, an 
attempt to manufacture sood sugar would prove 
futile. The rollers, mill-beds, and gutters for con- 
ducting the juice, must be well sprinkled with 
lime whenever the work stops ; and every morn- 
ing and evening all the utensils must be washed 
with hot ley or lime-water, and afterward rinsed 
with clean, cold water. 

As soon as the mill is put in motion, andaclari- 
fier is filled with expressed juice, the fire is lighted 
up, and the process of tempering commenced. 



This consists in adding an alkali to the juice in 
such quantities as the practical knowledge or dis- 
cretion of the operator may dictate. In general, 
about one quart of clear lime-water is used, in 
600 or 700 gallons of juice from old cane, and 
about double that quantity to that of new cane. 
On some plantations, however, in the vicinity of 
Bayatabo, the natural properties of the cane are 
such that no tempering is necessary beyond that 

f>roduced in cleansing the boilers and utensils with 
ime- water. The sugar from the estate of Don 
Juan Calicjas, in particular, exceeds in beauty that 
of St. Croix. Samples of this sugar may be seen 
at his asrents, Messrs. Holt and Owen, 209 Front 
street, New York, where further information can 
be given relative to its manufacture. 

As the juice in the clarifiers becomes heated 
nearly to the boiling point, the feculent matter 
separates and rises to the surface in the form of a 
scum. It is then conducted into the largest boiler, 
where it is suffered to boil. The scum, as it rises, 
is carefully removed with a scummer, and as soon 
as the juice in this boiler is reduced by scumming 
and boiling, that it can be contained in the second 
boiler, it is laded therein. The same process is 
then continued in the second boiler as in the 
first, and if the color of the liquor does not 
then appear so clear as may be desired, more 
lime-water is added. If the froth rises in large 
bubbles, and the liquor is clear, it is considered to 
be in good condition. When the liquor is suffi- 
ciently reduced to be contained in the third boiler, 
it is transferred therein, and so on to the fourth, 
where the fire is more intense. The last two 
boilers are kept full by constantlv lading the sirup 
from one into the other, and at the same time con- 
tinuing the scumming. When the ebullition of 
the sirup becomes too violent, it is prevented from 
running over by heating it and breaking the bub- 
bles with a large skimmer or wooden spatula. As 
soon as the '* proof point^^ arrives, the fire is abated, 
and the sirup as rapidly laded into a cooler, and 
the boilers immediately refilled. This point is de- 
termined by observing when grains of sugar begin 
to form on the back of the ladle when cooled ; or, 
when a thread of the sirup produced by the thumb 
and forefinger will break before it can be drawn 
beyond a length of half an inch. 

Contiguous to the boilers are placed the coolers, 
which generally consist of large log troughs, or 
vessels formed of planks about ten feet long, five 
feet wide, and one foot deep. Two successive 
charges of sirup are conveyed from the last boiler 
into each cooler, and there left to remain until 
crystallization takes place, which usuallv requires 
but a few hours. The sirup or sugar is then trans- 
ferred into the ormas or conical earthen monlds, 
or more recently into banels or hogsheads, which 
are placed over the molasses cistern and left to 
drip. In the course of 24 to 36 hours the plugs 
are withdrawn from the ormas or hogsheads, and 
they are allowed to remain tmdisturbed for 20 or 
30 days. The sugar is then removed from the 
moulds and emptied on wooden platforms, and ex- 
posed to the rays of the sim until its color and tex- 
ture please the operator. It is then assorted and 
packed up in casics for shipment. 
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The article manafactured bjr the fore^ing pro- 
cess is known in Europe and the United States as 
muscovado or brown sugar, and is the material 
from which white or loaf suear is often made. 

There is another class of sugar manufactured 
here, known by the name of clayed sugar ^ which^ 
howeyer, is more generally made in the neighbor- 
hood of Havana, Matanzas, and the older settled 
parts of the island, where also more attention is 
paid to modem improvements, the introduction of 
the steam engine, and other facilities in the manu- 
facture of sugar. 

D. J. Browne. 



Fcirik% AMMrion JLgriemUvrigi, 
THE STRAWBERRY.— CoircLVDED. 

Astoria, July 17, 1843. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
strawberries (the large ones especially) are not 
frequently to be found without their stamens, and 
therefore called female, and perhaps sometimes 
without their pistils, and thence called male, and 
again with calices and petals, without either sta- 
mens or pistils; but they are lusus natura, or 
abortions, caused, as the writer believes, from 
over cultivation. They can never, as now cultiva- 
ted, produce an abundant crop, for they have not 
the necessary parts on the same plant, which are, 
as a general rule, essential to produce fniit. 
Though any strawberry can be impregnated with 
pollen from another or distant plant, I admit this 
principle, if not universal, is very general, the 
progeny is mongrel if the plants differ; and even 
plants not of the same class and order will, to 
some extent, breed ; for instance, the rhododeI^ 
dron and azalia produce what has been called the 
rhododendron azaloides, while the first is decart' 
dria monogynia, and the last pentandria monO' 
gynia ; this production is not monsrel, but mule, 
mr. L. asserts as stated, that the Hudson straw- 
berry will not impregnate certain other varieties. 
To have tried his experiment effectually, it should 
have been repeated many different times and sea- 
sons. He should have been certain that two differ- 
ent plants had, when the trial was made, arrived 
at precisely the same maturity. The gardeners 
who produce varieties bring two plants together, 
and continue them so growing. They early remove 
the anthers of the plant to be impregnated, for fear 
they may perform the dutv ; they then watch the 
bursting or the anthers on tne male plant, and some- 
times, with a sharp tooth-pick, remove the exu- 
ding pollen to, and depQsite it in the ready stigma. 
All tnis must be many times repeated, always in 
the ''nick of time," before we can say the straw- 
berry belongs to the dicscian class, having males 
on one pbmt, and females on another, or that such 
a state is the proper one to grow it in. 

Now the rhoQodendron and azalia have filled 
our woods, "cheek by jowl," from the creation of 
the world, and yet not until we sent these plants 
to England, and they were placed under charge of 
an English gardener, could thev be insti^ted to 
such an unnatural act of concupiscence. But after 
all, it is not quite so bad as to make the poor fe- 



male strawberry break up all its little &mily ar- 
rangements, ana separate from its natural protect 
tors, creating a neighborhood of nine female domi- 
cils to be visited bv one stranger. There is a va- 
riety of sweet William, too, supposed to be pith 
duced by an intimacy with a carnation. 

After what is stated of the rhododendron and 
azalia, the sweet William and (^mation, and 
many other plants might be added, it will be con- 
sidered, the writer fully admits, that the strawber- 
ry pollen may be wafted by winds, carried by in- 
sects, or removed by man, so as to impregnate all 
the varieties of the strawberry, but at tM same 
time, he is of opinion that the strawberry is not, 
and can not be, so impregnated to produce a crop. 

The strawberry has a large number, probably 
fifty or more, pistils, with their styles or tubes'; 
every seed requires for its formation a stisma, audit 
requires the pollen to imprecate it. Now nature 
makes twenty stamens, and bursts their pollen im- 
mediately over the stigma or female parts of each 
plant. They may be said to be created in eover- 
ture. Yet if, with all this nice arrangement, the 
large kinds, as grown, do not regularly fecundate, 
(for it is thought they have generally the male and 
female parts to some extent,) can it be possible 
that the strawberry would be made productive by 
getting into a breed of them, on which the sexual 
parts were in different plants ? As a general rule, 
the arrangement of Providence preserves all the 
different species of animals ana plants distinct ; 
now among plants this principle could not be car- 
ried out, if one plant could readily fecundate other 
plants. And it is not necessary, since the propa- 
^tion is made to go on by the sexual parts being, 
m almost all cases, on the same plants. 

The writer believes, thotigh he has no written 
authority for it, that, at least as a general rule, 
the seed of the natcnra! plants give like seed or 
fruit That is, that the acom of America gives its 
own species only ; that other nuts and forest trees 
follow the same rule. He knows of the varieties 
of locust and acacia growing and floweriiig togeth- 
er, and seeds coming up, but n&new varieties. 

In the vegetable ganlen, you find that without 
care or attention, t^e varieties of cabbage, radish, 
tumep, onion, bean, spinach, lettuce, &rc., ar^ 
seeded and grow with different varieties, closer 
together than the one male in ten, would place the 
strawberry, and yet all preserving their distinct 
character. The ^^ourd family, squash, melon, &e:, 
are very apt to mix; they present a laiige funnel- 
shaped blossom, which aocouirts for it; though 
they do not often double, yet, in a late mstance, 
all the flowers on a ttielon-vine were exhibited iu 
England in a double suite. The Indian com, too, 
mixes readily. Providence has given a superabun- 
dance of pollen from the tops of the com, so as 
almost to cover the ground. Here is the hand of 
a good gardener ; each of the two hundred kemeh 
of an ear of com must have the pollen (or male 
part) to form the kernel, for the kernel or seed 
of com is the valuable part. 

We eat the seed of none of the sarden produc- 
tions, nor of the fruits, but their tubers and pulp. 
To preserve all the seed without loss is not as ma- 
terial in most i^anta as in the com; yet if the oob 
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(whidi is the receptacle fat pollen| was to be left 
oi nine hills, and the tops or male parts of the 
com cat off before flowering, and the top left on 
the tetUh hill only, the writer believes there woold 
be on the nine hiUs cobs iif^ainlv, without corn. 

I must admit one fact which has a bearing on 
the position that the pollen, on different natural 
plants, does not readily fecundate other planes; I 
refer to the grafted trees, the seeds tff which are 
understood to give different varieties. I have no 
facts to the contrary, but may it not be, that the 
sap of the natural stock of the grafted fruit does 
enter into the kernels or seed ? It does not affect 
the pulp, which is certainly remarkable, but does 
it follow that the stock does not affect the kernel ? 

It is supposed that the pollen of other trees 
causes the consequence referred to, yet I have not 
known the fact well established, that the kernels 
of grafted trees (though entirdy separate ftrom 
others) gave the same fruit ! The locality where 
I write has only food mfted apples, pears, and 
peaches, growing for miles around it. Ought not, 
therefore, the seed cff these grafted trees to give at 
least, as good fruit as the trees around them, if 
they are impregnated bv the a^aeent trees, as 
supposed ? The fact is tney give wretched fruit- 
hog peaches, and poor apples. The cherry ap- 
pears to give the original fruit of the country, now 
•almost extinct, a small black cherry. 

But to return to the strawberry. The wnter 
aet out a Urge bed several years since, of the black 
roseberry, strawberry seedlings, (purple would be 
a better name,) every plant came up, and bore 
alike. Now ^I do not know the circumstances of 
the locality whence the seed came, being Europe* 
an) the same circumstances or results would not 
arise from our peach, apple, or pear ; nor would 
such have been the resnut if strawberries were 
easily fecundated by other neighboring plants. I 
find too, that the Alpine strawberry is frequently 
propagated for its fruit by seed instead of runners. 
This would not be if the seedlings did not grow 
the Alpine strawberry. 

The habitude of the camelia has some bearing 
on our subject. It has been made to turn the sta- 
mens, and pistils, and all the sexual parts into 
flowers; yet occasionally the double oamelia is 
true 10 nature, and will bear its fruit or seed. So 
too of the pirus japoniea, a flowering shrub, only 
cultivated as such, yet the writer has a plant with 
a dozen or two of fruit on tt — a great crop for the 
lan^e strawberry, if on the same ground. 

The writer nas a tomato bed, the plants of 
which are all now (July) seven feet hiffh, with 
little fruit, but of large size, not ripe. They are 
.^wing on the plot where the removed raspber- 
ries crew. He believes the excess of cultivation 
has been playing the mischief with their stamens 
and pistils. Remedy — ^plant next year on a drier 
and less luxuriant spot Proof* — ^A part of the 
aeven feet high seedlings were plant^ in a dry 
adl, and now have a gwA crop on them. 

For Mr. Hovey*s consolation, I beg to mention 
that a friend of the writer's, on a virgin and thin 
soil, coarse gravel, not over four or five inches, 
raised, he informs me, the present season, on a 
(atch of 20 feet by 30, five bushels of Hovey straw- 
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berries, and was much pleued with their yield; 
no other strawberry near them. 

Mahon, a gardener of hi^h au>hority, directs, in 
making a strawberry-bed, that the first runners, or 
those nearest the old plant, be selected as most 
likely to give fruit There is much to support this 
opimon, and perhaps the planting the end mnnws 
may have made the plants in many cases sterile. 

Ihis theory of Mr. Lonsrworth, here combatted, 
is not new, for one English gardener, (Mr. Keea,) 
as early as 1S09, supposed the Hautboy strawberry 
was duzcian — ^male and female. But Professor 
Lmdiey, who is very high authority, says, '< In 
cultivating the Hautboy strawberry-plants, from 
bad collections, produce male or sterUe plants, as 
gardeners call them, and many are of opinion that 
these males are necessary in their beds to fertilize 
the others, the consequence is that these beds 
prove more fertile in leaves than in fruit — ^that 
their sterility comes from the malest as they always 
produced a superabundance of runners." 

Mr. Editor, I must apologise for this long arti- 
cle, for I claim neither extensive experience nor 
botanical science, but I have thought the princi- 
ples put forth in the horticultural periodicals inju- 
rious, and have given my views in a very desultory 
manner, not so much for any value in tnemselves» 
as from the hope that they will elicit more able 

Sens, and more experiepce in a very interesting 
epartment of our markets and gardens. 

s. a 



For Ifti ilMertMii AgriemUuritt. 
SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

Buffalo, September ith^ 1843. 

Soils are distin^ished by a variety of names, 
indicative of their characier and peculiarities. 
Thus we have clay or argillaceous soils ; sandy 
soils, calcareous soils, containing an abundance or 
lime; and peaty soils, in which decayed vegetable 
matter exists in a peculiar state to the exclusion 
of almost every other substance. These form the 
extremes of soils, and wherever they are found un- 
mixed to any extent with other ingredients, they 
are universally barren. Happily for the human 
race, they exist in this conoition, only to a very 
limited extent in comparison with the whole sur- 
fiice of the earth. 

It is one of the first objects of the a^culturist, 
so to modify and temper the soil he tills, that it 
will be suited to the production of the various art^ 
cles he wishes to cultivate. There is very little 
land, comparatively, in the United States, that r^ 
quires to be improved by the addition of hiri^e 
Quantities of other soils ; yet when it occurs m 
mrms subject to cultivation, a careful consideration 
of our interest will induce a modification with 
such substances as are best fitted to produce this 
object Very strong clay should be^ dressed with 
a quantity of sand ; ana sandy soils should be 
made more adhesive by the addition of clay ; while 
peat soils should be Uiorooghly drained, and the 
surface covered thickly with sand or travel. As- 
tonishing effects have been produceof by simply 
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mixing twa or mot« perfectly barren earths to- 
gecher. 

Clay land sVould also be anderdrained when it 
can be don« adyantas^eously. When this is im- 
practicable, the land should so be thrown up with 
the plow, as to allow all the surface water to run 
off ^uickllTy as this species of soil is peculiarly te* 
nacioQs or moisture, and one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in its cultivation is the keeping it sufficient- 
ly dry. The best system of plowing is to lap one 
furrow on to the other, thus, 

(Fig. 49.) 




Alwavs plow in the fall for a spring crop when 
practicable. The advantages of this are many and 
great The principal obstacle to vegetation in a 
strong clay, is the great adhesiveness of the earth, 
by which the rootlets of the plants can not pene- 
trate so as to extract nourishment for the support 
of vegetation. By plowing in the fall in the above 
form, the frost and air crumbles it into a li^ht 
mass of earth, and without any further plowing 
the grain may be sown upon it and harrowed in, 
or it may be plowed thus, 

(Fio. 50.) 




a, a, surface of the soil unplowed. 

h, bf bf portions of the soil untouched by the 
plow. 

c, c, e, furrows turned on the surface of the land. 

dt d, d, furrows turned on top of the first fur- 
rows. 

By the last s)^stem of plowing, we have equal 
advantages from the action of frost and air, with 
the additional one of havino^ the general surface 
thrown somcwliat higher aoove the wet than in 
the first example, and for roots or gardens, or any 
object requiring replowing in the spring, perhaps 
it IS preferable ; the plow and harrow then giving 
to it such surface as may he required. 

Sandy land must receive a treatment just the re- 
verse. It should be rendered as compact as possi- 
ble, and for this purpose after plowing, seeding, 
and harrowing, it shovid be rolled as often and 
thoroughly as lime will permit. All the intersti- 
ces between the particles of sand should be closed 
up as much as possible, so as to give a foothold 
for the roots, prevent the two rapid escape of mois- 
ture, and the evaporation of the gases from the 
manures. Those manures should be added that 
have a tendency to produce compacmess and mois- 
ture, while clays should have such applied to them, 
as tend to separate the soil and give it dryness. 
Excessively coarse and unfermented manures are 
adapted to the latter ; while for the former, the 
short manures, lime, gypsum, and ashes, are the 
most appropriate. 

The productions of these two soils should be 
somewhat different, to afford to the farmer the 
greatest amount of profit. Rye, Indian com, beans, 
clover, vines, &c.» are the best adapted to sandy 



soils; while barley, wheat, oats, grass, &c., are 
best suited to the heaviest clay. 

By much the largest proportion of land is remo- 
ved far from the extremes, and with proper man^ 
agement may be made to grow successfully, near- 
ly all the varieties of products claiming the farm- 
er's attention. Such admits of more varied culti- 
vation, and are congenial to almost every variety 
of manures. Perfect success in the cultivation of 
any soil, can only be achieved by the closest atten- 
tion on the part of the farmer, who must watch 
carefully what is, and what is not, adapted to the 
peculiarity of his soil, manures, and climate. 

R. L. Allbk. 

For the Ajntriean Agriadturist. 
FRYE'S LACTOMETER. 

This cheap, simple, and readily-applied instru- 
ment can not fail to be of great utility to all per- 
sons who parchase or are concerned any way in 
the use of milk. It will enable the farmer to de- 
termine the quality of his dairy, and to select such 
breeds of cows, and £[ive them such food as will 
yield a rich supply oi milk. To heads of &milies 
and venders of milk in cities, it will prove equally 
advantageous in detecting frauds practised by milk- 
men in feeding their cows on slops, and in adol- 
terating their milk with water or otherwise. And 
above all^ to mothers and nurses it will be invalu- 
able in affording them the means of testing the 
purity of the milk on which they feed their chil- 
dren. Medical writers afford innumerable proo& 
of ill health, disease, and even death itself in chil- 
dren and adults, where impure milk has been ta* 
ken as food. 

According to Berzelius, the obvious components 
of milk are cream, curd, and whey. 1,000 parts 
of cream of cow's milk of a specific gravity of 
1.024, contains of 

Butter - - - 45 
Curd • - - 35 

Whey . - - 920 

1,000 
The remaining skimmed milk has a specific 
gravity of about 1.033, and consists of 

Water 929 

Curd with a trace of butter - - - gs 
Sugar of milk - - - . • 35 

Lactic acid, lactate of potash, and a trace of 

lactate of iron - - - , - . 

Muriate and phosphate of potash, and earthy 
phosphates • . - - - 2 

1,000 
If we extract the curd, the remaining substances 
ccMistimte whey. The curd of milk, or caseous 
matter, partakes in many of its chemical proper- 
ties of tne nature of albumen ; in other respects it 
resembles vegetable gluten, more especially in the 
fermentation which it undergoes when kept in a 
moist state. Hence it may be considered as par- 
taking of the nature both of vegetable and animal 
food. 

The quality of milk, and, consequently, the pro-^ 
portions of the sevend constituents above mention* 
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ed, vary T^ith the breed of the cow, with the food | 
on which she is sustained, with the time that has 
elapsed siace she gave birth to her yoang, with 
her age, state of health, and with the season of the 
year ; bat in most cases this fiaid contains the same 
substances, though in different quantities. In 
warm weather milk contains more butter; in 
cold, more cheese and sugar. 

The instniment in question is constructed and 
for sale at $1 each, including a tin case, by Messrs. 
Frye and Shaw, 222 Water street, N. Y. and may 
be described and used as follows: — 
Lactometer.— (Fio. 51.) 



O 



Croton water 



i milk and } water 



w 



^ milk and i water 



f milk and i water -^ 



Pure Orange Co. milk 



i 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100 




It will be understood by the annexed cut, that 
the two extremes of the scale of the instrument are 
based upon Croton water at 60° F., and an aver- 
age qualitv of pure Orange county milk during the 
months ot May, June, July, and Au^st, of the 
same temperature. By mixing the milk and wa- 
ter in equal proportions, and of a temperature as 
above, the instrument will stand at 50^ ; when 
mixed in a proportion of one fotirth milk and three 
fourths water it will stand at 25°, which will indi- 
cate that the mixture contains 25 per cent, of milk, 
and 75 per cent, of water, and so on with other 
proportions. 

How to use the instrument. — ^Fill the tin tube 
which accompanies the instrument with a portion 
of the milk to be tested, and warm or cool it to a 
temperature of 60® F. Suspend the lactometer in 
the milk, and note the degree on the scale of the 
instrument, which is nearest the surface ; and the 
number corresponding thereto will indicate the 
per cent, of pure milk that the liquid contains. 

This instrument was invented by Mr. Frye at 
the special request of the board of Agriculture of 
the American Institute, and has received their 
strongest commendation. D. J. B. 



For the Amerioan AgriatUtaist. 
THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

Fairfield, Iowa T., August 15th, 1843. 

I promised you some account, of this Territory, 
and am now reminded of the performance of mv 
promise by a late number of your paper, in which 
a writer on sheep-husbandry propounds the inqui- 
ry, " What is the best region of the United States 
for sheep?" I am satisfied I can answer that 
question by naming Iowa Territory; especially 
the southern portion of it, which is, in my opinion, 
better adapted to sheep-husbandry than any other* 
part of the United States. The soil is very rich 
and fertile, yet highly silicious, consisting of a 
black vegetable mould, with an admixture of 15 to 
20 per cent, of sand. The face of the country is 
dry and undulating. From the Mississippi, the 
country ascends gently to an altitude of at least 
500 feet above the level of the river, for a distance 
of 60 or 70 miles. Throughout that distance there 
is no flat, level land — it is all dry and rolling:. The 
water is absorbed rapidly, or passes off quickly in 
the numerous streams. Good water for stock 
abounds. Groves of timber and prairie alternate 
in beautiful variety and succession. The timber 
occurs in sufficient abundance for fanning purposes, 
and consists of oak, hickory, elm, sugar-maple, and 
the usual forest growth of this latitude — 4J*^. 

The prairies are covered with a luxuriant growth 
of grass, on which millions of sheep could oe fed. 
It is said by those who have resided in this terri- 
tory for four or five years, that a remarkable improve- 
ment is perceptible in sheep, after having been a year 
or two here. Both carcase and fleece are improved, 
the latter in sofmess and quantity. I know that 
this is contrary to general received theory and ob- 
servation, that the quantity and quality of fleeces 
should improve at the same time. But such is 
I the well-authenticated fact, and certainly I never 
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saw more tkrifty animals tiiaa those sheep which 
ha7e been raised in this territory. 

The climate, as to temperature, in this part of 
Iowa, resembles very much that of New Jersey. 
But little snow fiills during the winter months, and 
scarcely any rain. The dry, rolling, silicious soil, 
and uniform dry climate, seem to constitute this 
country as eminently a wool-growing !f^^* ^^ 
as sttcn, it is appreciated by many of its inhabitants 
already. Larc^e flocks of sheep are constently 
coming into this territory from Ohio and Indiana ; 
but thev consist principally of the common, coarse- 
wooUea sheep of the uoimproTed sort, with a slight 
nninkling here and there of the Merino and Saxon. 
The prices of these droves vary from %IJ25 per head 
to $2.00. 

Ka flock of sheep is enclosed in a field of prairie 
grass, they soon eat out and destroy the grass, 
when by sowing on blue grass or timothy, the 
field is soon covered by the imported grass, and 
thus a farm is stocked down in tame grass with* 
out the expense of breaking up the prairie sod. 
That this climate is very favorable to sheep-hus- 
bandry, is proved by the extraordinary improve- 
ment of constitution which takes place among 
those sheep brought into the territory from the 
east Disease is unknown among their fiocks 
here, although the &rmers as yet havci very im- 
perfect ,/£jrtn^« for their sheep. Indeed, as )[et all 
the sheep here are kept during the winter without 
any shelter, and live during the season on the 
prairies, with occasuxmlly a little com or oats. 
Let me add a few words generallv on the agricul- 
tural facilities and character ot this youngest 
daughter of the republic There is not in the 
United States anywhere west, an unbounded tract 
of fertile territory uninterspersed hy broken, wet, 
orinferior land, like that which lies m this territory 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri. The 
whole expanse of land is adapted to cultivation. 
There is really no inferior land to be found here. 
Wheat, corn, oats, hemp, flax, and tobacco, and 
all our northern grasses, grow luxuriantly. Sprin^r 
wheat is likewise a sure crop. I never saw such 
heads of spring wheat as I have seen here. They 
averaged, m a field I examined a few days since, 
not less than five inches in length — ^the berry plump 
and large, the straw bright, and that field will 
yield, I think, at least 35 bushels to the acre. 

The territory is filling up very rapidly. The 
population in 1840 was 43,000. It is now estima- 
ted at 100,000, and is rapidly increasing. Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illmois, furnish us princi- 
pally with our immigrants. Occasionally a New 
' Vorker comes in, thouj^h Wisconsin arrests the im- 
mijjration of the empire state chiefly. Grood wa- 
ter is obtained by difi^^ing from ten to twenty feet. 
Limestone for buildinsf, and stone coal aoound. 
The lead region is confined to the northern portion 
of the territory. 

It is surprising how soon your industrious settler 
makes himself a home and a farm here. He 

Slants himself down, say on a lot of 160 acres, a 
alf or a quarter of which is timber, and the rest 
prairie. If he hires his work done, he can get his 
lence, nine rails with stake and rider, made for $1 
or 75 cents per rod. His prairie he can jet broken 



up for tl or $1.25 per acre» and thus for little 
more than a hundred dollars, he may have fiAy 
acres in cultivation, two months after his settle- 
ment The peach, the plum, and apple, thrive 
most luxuriantly here. The walnut, the hidcory, 
and hazle-nut, abound. So do deer, wild turkeys, 
prairie hens, and partridges. 

One advantage Iowa possesses over all other 
new sections of land in the United States, is that 
it is perfectly healthy. The dry lands, and climate, 
and great altitude, afibrd no food for bilious fever 
to generate. The fiirmer pursues, his avocations 
firee from the prostrating and debilitating effects 
of those scourges of most new settlements. 

To return to wool-growing. I should be much 

S leased to see a comparative estimate of the pro* 
uctive value of the fine and coarse-wooUed sheep 
in your monthly. Will the quaniitf/ of wool ob- 
tained from a Cotswold or new Leicester sheep 
compensate for its reduced price ? If Merinos wifi 
only average 4 lbs. per fleece at 30 cents, they can 
not be so profitable here as a new Leicester, 
which will average 8 lbs. of wool at 18 cents per 
lb. The Merino may indeed consume less food* 
but that, here, with our boundless prairie meadows 
and hills, is not a primary consideration. 

I apprehend that you can not at the east on 
your lands worth $40 to $50 per acre, compete in 
wool-growinsr with the west, where the lands cost 
but $1.25. But for all purposes of wool-growing, 
millions of sheep might be kept moving over the 
government prairie-lands, without any cost to the 
owner but that of a shepherd to guard them, and 
a small expenditure in the summer for putting up 
prairie hay. I can get any quantity of prairie hay 
delivered to me cured andf stacked, for $2 per too. 
But by driving our flocks two or three degrees 
farther south into Missouri, they may be kept all 
winter on the prairies at a very small cost. 

What would be the cost of importing from Eng- 
land via New Orleans, into this territory, Sonth- 
Down sheep, Cotswold, or New Leicestera ? 
What is the price in England of such sheep ? 

Berkshire nogs and Durhams are quite nnme^ 
ous here, considering the age of the territory, and 
afford some indication of the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the immigrants who have introduced 
them. I am much pleased with the country ; its 
climate, the fertility of the lands, the character of 
its population, the rapidity of its settlement, will 
enable Iowa to tread rapidly on the advancing 
steps of her western sisters. I have seen the best 
lands and most highly-cultivated /armm^ districts 
of the United States, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that Iowa surpasses them all in everything which 
makes a country desirable for human oocupatioo. 

Sauuxl J. Batabd. 

FtT iht Amerieoi AgneaHmitt. 
FARMING IN MAINS. "^ 

Augusta^ Maine, September 9» 1843. 
DsAE Sm : I have just returned from a week's 
ioumey through the counties of Kennebec, Frank- 
lin, and Somerset, in this state, and propose to 
give your readen a short chapter on "down east" 
nrming, if you deem it of sufficient interest to oe- 
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eap7 a s^ce in your journal. The town of A^l- 
gusta lies on both sides the Kennebec river ; its 
saiface is aneven and hilly. The soil is of a 
sandy loam in some pkces near the banks of the 
river ; in other places, and especially as yoa recede 
firom the river, the soil is of strong fertile loam. 
The land is very much encumbered after getting 
a short distance from the river, with rock, princi- 
pally a very good quality of granite, which furnishes 
substantial materials for fencing and building, and 
a valuable article for export. The crops are pota- 
toes, corn, spring wheat, oats, peas, and hay ; all 
of which are reasonably good. There is a large 
-quantity of hay pressed for market at different 
landings on this nver. 

From Augusta we passed through the town of 
Readfield, which is one of the best agricultural 
towns in the county. Although it has a hilly and 
rock-bound surface, its soil is a strong productive 
loam, well adapted to grazing, and improves rap- 
idly by cultivation. This town is celebrated for 
its fine oxen, of which I saw 160 yoke in one team 
at their cattle show last October. I doubt wheth- 
er there is a town in New England that can pro- 
duce finer and better-trained oxen than the town 
of Readfield, Kennebec county, Maine. I well 
recollect the performance of the pair of oxen that 
walked off with the premium last fall. They 
were attached to a cart loaded with about three 
tons of stone, the road over which the trial took 
place had about as much ascent as State street, 
Albany, from the Exchange to the Statehouse. 
The team was started from the top of the hill 
with the loaded cart, and driven down to the plain 
below, holding their load with the utmost ease. 
They were then ordered to wheel, and started to 
make the ascent, which was no trick at all for 
them. When they got to the steepest part of the 
hill, they made a halt at the word of command, 
and afler holding the load a moment, they re- 
sponded as readily to the order to march, and 
walked up the balance of the hill. They were 
then driven down the hill again, and as many 
men got on the cart loaded with stone as there 
was rooiQ, making the load from four and a half 
to five tons net, and they walked off with the 
whole as eas)^ apparently as before; stopping 
again on the hill and startm^ in its steepest part 
when commanded. In driving them there was 
no noise or hallooing ; the low words of the team- 
ster and the motion of the goad-stick were all that 
were necessary to make them perform their duty 
in a masterly manner. I believe the team belong- 
ed to a Mr. Haine, of that town. What I have 
said of the crops above, is applicable to all the 
towns through which I passed. The fall feed is 
remarkably good, and consequently the stock will 
go into winter quarters in good condition. 

We next passed through Mount Vernon and 
Vienna, both of these towns are hilly and very 
rocky; they have much more rock than can be 
converted to any useful purposes. There are some 
fine farms in these towns, which are under a good 
state of cultivation ; other portions of the towns 
arene^, and require a great d^l of patient toil to 
subdue and bring the land to a suitable condition 
for prc^table cuftivatioD. We now enter the town 



of Cbesterville, in Franklin county, and find the 
same remarks made in reference to the two last 
towns applicable to this, except on the branches 
of the Sandy river, where the soil is sandy on a 
sandy loam free from rock, and easier cultivated. 
We then passed through Wilton, a very good 
town ; some parts hilly and rocky, others alluvial 
on the brancnes of Sandy river. In this town 
there is a flourishing woollen factory, which is 
manufacturing all such goods as the farmer wishes 
to consume in the woollen line, and furnishes a 
home market for the surplus produce of the neigh- 
borhood. We next came to Farmington, which 
ranks A No. I as a farming town. It has the 
Sandy river passing through the whole length of 
the town, with its broad rich bottom. I^re is 
where the cattle show of Franklin was held last 
year with its superb '* pic nic" dinner, which was 
served up in the Town Hall by its spirited mem- 
bers, and made free to all. Farmington is a fine 
mwing village; I see more building going on 
here than I have seen this season, excepting at 
Boston. We now come to the town of Industry, 
which I think must take its name from the habits 
of its population ; for without industry I am sure 
they could never make those rock-bound hills 
yield such fine crops, and feed such fine herds of 
cattle as we saw there. We stayed over night in 
this town with Mr. Shaw, who is one of the best 
fiirmers of the county, and a man withal, who can 
not content himself to be housed up during the 
long winters of 44}° of north latitude. To pass 
away the time, he takes his teams to the woods 
and ^ets a few logs to the banks of the river, to be 
run in the spring to supply the mills of the lumber- 
men below. Last winter he had about 40 yoke 
of oxen in the woods hauling logs, making a pretty 

gK)d home market for the produce of his farm, 
e sold his logs a few days ago for (37,000 ! a 
pretty good vjinter*s work for one farmer, I do 
not wonder that they call the town Industry. 
We next come to Anson, in Somerset county, ly- 
ing on the west bahk of the Kennebec river. This 
is a fine town, with a rich sandy loam on the river, 
and a fine range of hill-lands back. We here 
crossed the Kennebec to the town of Madison, 
which is also a fine agricultural town, lying on the 
east side of the river. 

We now returned to Augusta through the towns 
of Skowhegan, Bloomfield, Fairfield, m Somerset 
county, and Waterville and Sidney in Kennebec 
county, all of which are river towns of the first 
character ; in fact there are few states that can 
boast a finer farming country than the valley of 
the Kennebec, as far as I have traversed it, wnich 
is about 100 miles up and down the river. The 
Kennebec river affords an immense water-power, 
which at no distant day will hum with the busy 
spindle, giving profitable employment to the capi- 
tal and laborer of the coimtry, and a ready and 
profitaole market for the produce of its rich valley. 
The river is navigable for schooners to Augusta, 
and there is a dam and lock at Augusta that make 
slack-water navigation for flat-boats, and a small 
steamboat to Waterville, 18 miles above Augusta. 
At a reasonable exprase the slack-water naviga- 
tion might be ezteimd much &rther up the river. 
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I am engaged in iatroducing Barnaby and Mooers 
plow among the farmers of this section, and find 
that it meets with the same fa^or Jiere that it has 
in other places where it has become known, al- 
though tnere is no section of country in the Union 
where it would be harder to introduce a new plow, 
owing to the excellence of those in use. In addi- 
tion to all the best Massachusetts plows sent here 
for sale, there are three establishments here that 
manufacture a better plow than theirs, and the 
sward-plowing is better done in this state than 
anywhere else that I hare travelled. The potato 
and com crops are generally planted on sward 
furrow turned over m the tail, and the farmers 
take great pains to have it done well, so as to make 
the after culture as easy as possible. There have 
been a number of attempts to introduce the Free- 
bom plow, which was offered here at half» and in 
some cases one fourth the price of plows manufac- 
tured here, but they won't sell — they are too frail 
an article. Were it not for the ri{;ht and left 
principle and ease of draught of Barnaby and 
Mooers plow, it would be hard to make inroads 
upon them ; but with the many advantages ibis 
plow possesses over ail others, it will work itself 
mto favor anywhere. 

£. COBNELL. 

For the AmnietM AgriemUurist. 
NEMi; METHOD OF MAKING MANURE. 

New York^ Septemder 12, 1843. 

I find in the last number of your paper, a notice 
of a new work on Manure ana Tillage, called the 
Farmer's Mine, or Source of Wealth ; you also 
^ve an extract, as a specimen of its value. Hav- 
ing spent some time on Long Island during the 
present season, I have had opportunity of witness- 
ing the practical result of the process mentioned 
in said extract. Permit me to give a few exam- 
ples by way of illustration. 

Ganet ^owenhoven, Esq., of Flatlands, laid 
up a heap according to said method, consisting of 
dry straw, salt hay, etc. On the fifteenth day 
afler laying up, the heap was opened in the pres- 
ence of a large number of farmers, who, witnout 
exception, expressed their surprise and admiratioiL 
They all admitted that it presented the appearance 
and smell of rich stable manure. On tne same 
day his men planted potatoes with it. In the 
same lot, on one side lie planted potatoes with 
manure from the farm, fine and good ; on the other 
side he planted with a load of horse manure, brought 
from Brooklyn for the express purpose, and the 
best he could obtain. The potatoes planted with 
the new manure, when examined, were far superior 
to those planted with manure from the farm, and 
presented even a more luxuriant growth than those 
planted with the manure from Brooklyn. 

A second example I found at East New York, 
where Mr. Schenck planted corn with the new 
manure, and alongside of it planted with hog ma- 
nure, which he considered his best manure. I 
went with him to look at the com, when he him- 
self, though before unbeUeving, acknowledged 
that the corn planted with the new manure rawer 
*ook the lead of the other. 



• A. third exaniple I found in the garden of £. W. 
Strong, P. M. East New YorL This also was 
decidedly in favor of the new method. Mr. Strong, 
in addition to the manure made from straw, wee<u> 
&c, took some black muck and threw it into the 
vat containing some of the liquid which lukd 
drained from tne heap. After liiying a few days, 
he took the muck and planted several articles 
with it It has proved itself equal to the best ma- 
nure. 

Now in view of these several experiments, and 
others which might be mentioned, I hesitate not 
to pronounce ** tne improved method for manu* 
facturing vegetable manure," worthy the artentioii 
of every farmer, and if we may juds;e of the Farm- 
er's Mine from the specimen you have given, no 
one interested in agriculture will regret supplying 
himself with a copy. 

AnObservee. 

F>or the AmeriocM AgticitUmMi. 
PAULAR MERINOS. 

Weybridge, Vermont, July 16, 1843. 

A writer in the May Na of the Agriculturist, 
says, that I have none ot the Paular breed of sheep, 
and for me to use the '*name of Paulars is beyond 
ail question libellous," &c. He appears to arrive 
at the conclusion from a description and picture of 
one of my stock bucks, which appeared in the Au- 
gust No. of the Albany Cultivator [for 1842.] The 
enfipraver, as I have heretofore mentioned to you, 
dia not do justice to the head and neck, the other 
points in the picture are well executed. The face 
was too flat, nearer the representation of the hom- 
ed gnu of southern Africa, and the horns as nearly 
represent a couple of scythe snaths as they did the 
horns of the original. 1 would refer Mr. Examin- 
er to the second volume of the N. Y. State Tran* 
sactions of 1842 for a correct likeness of one of my 
stock bucks. 

These two sheep sheared in six of their heavi- 
est fleeces, 74^ lbs. of washed wool ; their nine 
fleeces weighed 97 lbs. and 13 ounces. Pedro is 
five, and Fortune is four years dd ; these two sheep 
in the intermediate time have tupped over 1,000 
ewes, and many of their stock equal the sires for 
size, and beauty, and weight of fleece. " Paulars, 
old Merinos," or anything that Examiner is not 
willing to call them, it matters not to me ; they are 
ahead of anything that I have seen, and it may be 

Possible that I have seen with my own eyes, and 
and led with my own hands, as many Merino 
sheep as this city gentleman. This viiriety of 
sheep have the best points in carcase among the 
finer oreeds, and the length and quality of wool are 
good; the fleece very thick and solid ; wooled all 
over, many of them from the extremity of the nose 
to the dew claws. I pever ranked them among 
the Saxonies for fineness. Examiner tells us mine 
are a very coarse breed of sheep. He says, " the 
Paulars are amon^ the best %xid finest of the travel- 
ling sheep of Spam." If he intends to convey the 
idea that they equal, or are superior to the Saxons 
for fineness of fleece, then he has received some 
false or true light which I had not before been ap- 
prized of. 
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Will the geatleman be so jpood as to answer the 
following questions. Examiner says, that ''for 
many years the exportation of the Paular wool from 
Spain was strictly prohibited, the whole of it bein^ 
retained for the use of the royal manufactories of 
cloths." If Pattlar is so very valuable above 
other wool, why do we not have a regular quota- 
tion of that kina of wool, as we now have the right 
of importing every quality of wool from Spain ? 
Why is it that Saxony wool is always quoted high- 
est at home and abroad ? If there is no doubt 
about what kinds of sheep should be classed among 
the (Ine-woolled, why did the committee in class- 
ing the several kinds of sheep, use so much care 
as to particularly describe what breeds should be 
considered as coming under the head of fine-wool- 
led ?" Why did Examiner misconstrue the intent 
and plain meaning of my commimication about the 
quality of the Paular Merinos, that appeared in 
tne Cultivator, by making very liberal use of one 
sentence, and leaving out the next ? Where is his 
authority for asserting that *' there is no such thing 
as a Paular buck, nor anything deserving the name 
in the whole country ?" 

There is one flocK in this county of 400, in the 
possession of a son whose father purchased some 
twenty years ago direct from the importer, and 
these nave never been adulterated by any other 
breed. My sheep, a part of them, are a branch 
from this nock of *' Simon PureSf** and the rest are 
from celebrated breeders, who represent them as 
pure descendants of the '' Paular or old-fashioned 
Merino" They have every appearance of that 
variety, as I understand them. Examiner thinks 
there " should be a greater and more evident de- 
gree of throatinessJ* 1 would ask him, as he 
seems to know all about the Paulars, if every 
sheep of that variety have that peculiar mark 
equally developed ? 

There is a mark about my sheep I would like 
to have Examiner explain. What race is distin- 
guished for that peculiarity ? It is this: most of 
the lambs, when first dropped, show some sandy 
marks about the body, some one or all of the legs 
may be of a sandy color, some sandy spots on the 
back or side the size of a cent or larger ; and most 
invariably about the eyes, which can be seen at 
all ages. There are other points of more value, 
such as good size, very large limbs, strong consti- 
tution, loose skin about the neck and breast, and 
frequently along the sides ; the wool has a very 
curly appearance, filled with gum, volk or oil, be- 
fore cleansing, and sells here now for thirty-seven 
cents per pound. 

Solomon Jewett. 



f^om the Magaximi of HorticuUwre. 
OBITUARY. 

Died, in Roxbury, on the 13th of August, John 
Prince, Esq., at the age of 73 years. For many 
years Mr. Prince has lived a retired life, and du- 
riog that period his name has been so seldom be- 
fore the public, that many have almost forgotten 
the important part which he formerly took m the 
progress of agricultural and horticoitaral improve- 
ment. 



Mr. Prince at one time owned one of the finest 
gardens around Boston. He was one of the first 
to introduce from abroad many of the new kinds 
of pears and other fruits, from which the amateur 
is now reaping such rich results. He also intro- 
duced many new green-house plants ; his collec- 
tion, fifteen or sixteen years ago, was one of the 
largest in the vicinity. Almost the first green- 
house plant we ever purchased or possessed we 
had from Mr. Prince's garden. It was a small 
specimen of the Lant&na camara, and so strong 
was the impression made upon us by the beauty 
of the flower, that we have ever since had plants 
in our collection. 

Mr. Prince was, from its first organization, an 
active member, and a trustee, of the Massachu* 
setts Agricultural Society. He iii^>orted the first 
cast-iron plow, and he was the first to propose a 
plowing-match for the trial of this valuable imple- 
ment 

To the active life of Mr. Prince, and his merits 
as an agriculturist, the public are deeply indebted ; 
his private virtues were equal to his public worth : 
he was a generous townsman; and his integrity 
gained for him many friends, whose respect and 
esteem for his virtues increased to the period of 
his death. 



fVom the Jjmeriean AgnadtvrUt jUbmiukt. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER AND 

NOVEMBER. 



To the sagar-plaater, as well as the ootton-growery 
October and November are the most important months 
in the year. To the cotton-grower, the work of these 
months will be nearly the same as that of September; 
as to the sugar-planter, it will claim his special atten- 
tion. In the early part of October, let him commence 
and get everything in readiness for cutting and grind- 
ing his cane. Repair the roads leading from the cane 
fields to the mill, if necessary ; put your carts and yokes 
in Older ; procure and sharpen the knives or hooks for 
cutting the cane ; see thftt the mills or rollers are prop- 
erly geared, well oiled, and are clean. If your business 
wiU warrant it, procure by all means a steam-engine^ 
rather than use horses or mules in grinding. See that 
the kettles are well set, and that the flues are strong 
and cleared of filth. Put in order the coolers, and all 
minor implements used in the operations. Also pre- 
pare barrels or hogsheads for fihering ; and look to the 
gutters or conductors for conveying the juices or syrups, 
and see that they are tight, and properly fitted to your 
work. Draw and split fuel for boiling, if it has not 
been done before. 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, more or 
less of the cane attains its usual maturity in Florida, 
and Louisiana. When this period arrives, the first 
thing to be done is to provide for future crops. Give 
early attention to the saving of seed, on account of the 
injury which seed-cane receives by frost, and which is 
liable to occur before the middle of November. The 
genend rule observed in saving cane for planting, is $o 
reserve such a portion of the crop as is the least valu- 
able for grinding. Hence, those fields which have pro- 
duced cane from the same stubble for two, three, or four 
years, and which now require, from the stinted growth 
they prodnee, to be replanted with cane or some other 
cropi are selected to furnish seed-canes, llie canes 
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fW>m such fields are small and short, having the joints 
nearer together, each of which sends up shoots called 
nittoons. One acre of such rattoons is sufficient, in 
ordinary cases, for the planting of three acres of land. 
They are cut near the ground, and carted to the vicin- 
ity of the fields where they are to be planted out, and 
then fanned, when not planted as soon as cut, into 
long beds, about fifteen feet wide, which are called 
mattresses. These <ire made by conmiencing at one end 
of the bed, and placing a row of canes, with their tops 
on, across it — ^the tops directed outwaid. Upon this a 
second row is laid, so that the buts are placed about 
eight inches or a foot in advance of those of the first 
row. Upon the second row a third is placed in like 
manner, and so on. By this arrangement the lower 
part of the stalk is preserved from the cold by the tops, 
except in two or three layers across that portion of the 
mattress last formed, where the protection is afibided 
tyy four or five inches of earth. 

A great part of the planting may be done with about 
three feet of the r^ected cane-tops, to which a greater 
portion of the green leaves are attached at the time of 
gathering the crop. These, when not reserved for 
planting, should be left on the field for the protection 
of the stubbles ; but when cut for planting, it is better 
to cut them one or two joints longer than usual, and 
to form them into windrows across the field. In this 
case, from two to four rows should be thrown into one, 
and arranged as respects the overlapping, like the mat- 
tresses above described. The fields from which these 
tops are obtained, are often those that were planted the 
previous year, and in which the cane is high, and some- 
what prostrated at the beginning of the grinding sea- 
son. Hence it is necessary to cut this earlier to pre- 
vent it from rooting at the lower joints. When the 
force of the plantation will permit, the land should be 
pknted as far as the seed-cane is cut. Canes planted 
at this season should be in the driest fields, and covered 
to the depth of throe or four inches, in order that they 
may take an earlier st^ next spring, than if they re- 
main in the mattresses during the winter. The re- 
mainder, and by far the greatest part of the planting, 
may be deferred until the grinding season is over, 
which varies from the 20th of December to the middle 
of January; and often it is not completed before the 
first of March. The covering given to the canes h 
more and more shallow as the season advances, until 
the close of February, when it rarely exceeds two inches. 

In preparing the ground for planting cane, it should 
ie first thoroughly ditched or drained, and then plowed 
«nd harrowed ; after which it should be drilled at dis- 
tances varying fh>m 33 inches to six feet apart, accord- 
ing to the newness and strength of the soil. Into these 
drills or furrows there should be laid, three or four 
inches apart, two parallel rows of cane-tops, from two 
«nd a half to four feet in length, and covered with earth 
Bt a depth corresponding to the season of the year in 
which the planting is done. 

In the latter end of October, or early part of Novem 
ber, prepare for preserving sweet potatoes for the win 
tcr. Select a dry place, level the earth, and lay a bed 
of dry straw so as to form a circle of about six feet in 
diameter. On this strew pile up the potatoes until 
they form a cone four or five feet high, over which 
spread a little dry grass. Then cover the entire cone 
With corn-stalks set up endwise, with the buts resting 
on the ground, and the tops reaching over the apex, of 
a suflicient thickness to conceal ail of the potatoes. 
Then cover the whole pile with earth at a depth of at 
least a foot, without leaving any air-hole at the top, as 
is frequently done. A small shelter should then be 
amde so w to prevent the rains from washing off the 



earth* This may be done by inserting in the ground 
about the pile four forked stakes, on which rails may 
be placed to support the covering, which may consist 
of boards, bark, thatch, or other substances. Potatoes 
can be preserved in this manner until June, nearly a.o 
fresh as when first put up. 

In these months dress burr artichokes, taking away 
all their suckers, except three to each stock, open their 
roots, lay about them new earth and manure, and plant 
out sudors for another crop. Trim and dress aspara- 
gus beds by cutting down the stocks and burning them 
over the beds. Then dig between the shoots, level the 
beds, and cover them three fingers deep with fibesh earth 
and manure, mixed. Continue to plant celery, set it 
in gutters as it grows^ and hiU up ; sow spinach, let- 
tuce, and raddish seeds, and plant out evergreens — 
they will do now perhaps better than in April. Plant 
vines or beans, and early peas. 
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Kitchen GAnszN.—- Keep the crops of spinach en- 
tirely clean ; they can now be thinned out, leaving the 
plants four or five Inches apart. Lettuces for early 
spring use should be treated in the same way. Those 
for late fall use should be transferred to frames, and pro- 
tected from fVost during the night. The same mode can 
be adopted with cabbage plauts for fall and winter use. 
During the latter part of the month cut down the as- 
paragus tops, and give the bed a coat of well-rotted 
stable manure to the depth of two or three inches. This 
can be done, however, as well next month. 

Fruit Gabdkn and Orchakd.— Continue propaga- 
ting by layers and cuttings. Plant beds of strawberries 
that may have been omitted last month ; they will be 
less likdy to sufiTer from the heat of the ensuing sum- 
mer, than if planted in the spring. Most kinds of 
hardy fruit and forest trees may now be trinrnied and 
cleared of lateral shoots and suckers. All kinds of 
hardy deciduous trees and shrubs can be transplanted 
this month, as soon as they have shed their leaves. 
Fall planting is preferable for good-sized trees, as 
during the winter they can firmly establish themselves, 
and be ready to throw out sufficient roots iu the spring 
to withstand the heats of summer. Small seedlinsb 
had better be left tiU spring, as they are liable to be 
thrown out of the ground by the frost in the winter. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. — ^About 
the middle or latter end of the month plant tulips, hya- 
cinths, &c. Select a warm, mellow soil, and let it be 
highly manured with well-rotted compost. The ranun- 
culus and anemone can now be planted, and all other 
varieties of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers. Seed.** 
of bulbous and tuberous^rooted flowers can now be sown 
to obtain new varieties. Continue to transplant per- 
ennial and biennial flower roots. Plant some bullous 
roots in flower pots for winter blooming. The latter 
part of the month, pot your tender roses and everything 
else that requires protection in the winter, and have 
them ready to move in on the sudden approach of any 
cold weather. Flowering and ornamental shrubs can 
now be found, and also propagated by layers, cuttings, 
and suckers. The latter part of this month new plea- 
sure grounds may be formed, and all hardy deciduous 
trees may be transplanted, as soon as they have shed 
their leaves. Live hedges can now be planted. Con- 
tinue to mow your lawns, clean the gravel widks, cut 
and carry away all weeds, decayed flower-stems, fallen 
leaves, &c., and prepare ground for spring planting. 

S. B. Paasons. 
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Wx here present the lift of premimui of the Agricnl- 
twal and Horticaltnnl DepartmenU only, (^ the Show 
and Fair of the Ameriean loBtitnte, to he held the 
present month in this city. The mannfactnring and 
mechanical departments are equally liherally patronized, 
hat as these particular branches do not so immediately 
concern our readers, we do not publish them. This 
will undoubtedly be the richest and most interesting 
exhibition ever yet got up by the Institute, and we 
particularty invite attentiQn to it The different eon- 
Tentions to be held at the same time will add to the 
attractions of the scene. The American Institute is 
growing every day more important, and the members 
are taking very active measures to still farther increase 
its uscfnlness, all of which will be announced in due 
time. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Ofiht 16^ ^wuud Fair if tt< ^menetm InaiUnU tf 
Hu cUy o/Ntw Forfc, 1843. 

The Board of Agriculture have the pleasure to state, 
that liberal and extensive arrangements have been en- 
tered into for a plowing match, an exhibition of pure- 
blood and other cattle, and a horticultaral show. The 
attention of farmers, stock breeders, and horticulturists, 
is respectfully requested to the following regulations : 

Plototiig Maidi, — ^The plowing match will take place 
at Paterson, New Jersey, on Monday, the 16th day of 
October. 

For the best plow, silver cup. 

For the second hisX plow, silver medal. 

The following premiums will be awarded for the best 
plowing, performed in one hour, on one eighth acre of 
green sward a— 

Best plowing, silver cup, value $8. 

Second best plowing, silver medal. 

Third best plowing, diploma. 

JEx&tU/um if Pun-Blood and Native CaitU^^A suit- 
able location convenient to the garden will be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalls, and pens, for the 
ample and safe accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. Messrs. Choules, £mmet, Schuyler, 
Hal], and Clark, the Executive Committee, will have 
the superintendence of the arrangement of the cattle 
exhibition. Feed of every description will be provided 
on the ground at the cheapest possible rate for those 
who wish to purchase ; and as no entrance money for 
cattle will be required, and exhibiters may bring their 
own feed, the expenses of the occasion wUl be greatly 
reduced. Careful and experienced men will be in at- 
tendance to assist in taking charge of the animals. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 

mpmOVED STOCK. 

BuBs, — ^For the best Durham bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best one-year-okl bull, of any improved 
stock, silver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford « « 5. 

For the best Devon « « 6. 

Cows. — ^For the best Duiham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15« 



For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and upward^ 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $16. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward^ 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Hereford heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, one year and upward, 
sOver cup, $8. 

For the best Durham cidf^ one year and upward, sil- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford calf, one year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, one year and upward, sflver 
medal, $5. 

NATIVI STOCK. 

Built, — ^For the best native ball, 2 years old and up> 
ward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best native bull, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, sflver medal, $5. 

Cotw. — ^For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best heUlor, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer calf, silver medal, $5. 

Working Oxen.-— For the best pair of working oxen, 
silver cup, $15. 

For the second best pair, silver medal, $5. 

Fat CattU.—FoT the beet pair of ikt cattle, gold 
medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best fat single ox, sflver medal, $5. 

SHSEP.^Xong ITooif.— Forthe best long-wool buck, 
sflver cup, $8. 

For the best long-wool ewe, sflver cup, $8. 

For the best loa«-wo61 lamb^ sflver medal, $5. 

Middle WooU^-Far the best mkldle-wool buck, sfl. 
ver cup, $8. 

For the best middle-wool ewe, sflver cup, $8. 

For the best middle-wo(d faunb, sflver medal, $5. 

For the best wether, sflver cup, $8. 

^anm.— For the best boar of any breed, sflver cup, $8. 

For the second best do., diploma. 

For the best sow of any breed, sflver eap^ $8. 

For the second best do., diploma. 

For the best shote, medal, $5. 

Hones. — For the best stud horse, gold medal or sfl- 
ver cup, $15. 

For the second best do., sflver medal. 

For the best brood mare, gold medal or silver eup, $15. 

For the second best do., sflver medal. 

For the best colt, not exceeding 2 years oU, sflv^ 
cup, $8. 

For the best Jack, sflver cup, $8. 

iftiZes.— For the best pair of working mules, sflver 
cup, $10. 

Poattry.— For the best pair of turkeys; 

For the best pair of Bremen geese { 

For the best pair of tame geese ; 

For the best pair of mongrel geese ; 

For the best pair of Muscovy ducks j 

For the best pair of common ducks ; 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls ; 

For the best pair of Bucks co. fowls ; 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls ; 

For the best pair of Poland fowls ; 

For the best pair of capons ; 
25 volumes of a work on American poultry will be dis-> 
tribnted as premiums. 

To avokl the confusion incident to exhibitionf of thif 
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kind, the <ywners and exhibiters of cattle are urgently 
requested to observe the following regulations. 

1. All entries of stock must be made, cither verbally 
or in writing, at the manager's room atNiblo's Garden, 
on or before Monday, the 16th day of October, with 
fall pedigrees of the animals, their breed, ages, owners' 
names, iic, and with snch observations, as to their 
food, thrift, constitution, milking or fattening qualities, 
as they may see fit to append. This is absolutely ne- 
cessary, that the Secretary may be able to prepare a 
catalogue in time for the use of the examining Com- 
mittee; and neither the secretary nor the committee 
will be responsible for the omission of any animal on 
the catalogue, if this rule is not complied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o'clock 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 18, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the examining 
committee. 

3. The judges upon stock wUl meet at Niblo's Gar- 
den, at half past 8 o'clock A. M., on the 18th day of 
October, to organize, and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. No animals can be removed after entry without 
the consent of the executive committee. 

6. All animals intended for sale (which this year will 
be by private contract), wiU be so designated on the 
.*Atalogue. 

6. AH animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a ticket, 
Which the owners or proprietors will obtain from the 
secretary at the time of entering the same. 

7. The rule in force at former fairs, of excluding 
animals which have already taken prizes of the Amer- 
ican Institute^ is now aboUsbed, and the premiums are 
now vpea for competition without reservation. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHTfilTION. 

The Committee on Horticulture, in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Board of the American Institute, en- 
couraged by the growing spirit of improvement, enter- 
prise, and generous emulation, manifested by the culti- 
vators of the soil at the last anniversary, are making 
extensive arrangements for their exhibition at the Six- 
teenth Annual Fair, next October. 
% The committee hope, by making an early and earnest 
appeal to the producing classes, that a still greater dis- 
play of the v^ety, richness, beauty, and perfection of 
agricultural and horticultural productions, will be exhi- 
bited to the public this year, than on any former occa- 
sion. With such anticipation, they would suggest to 
the orchardist, that he keep an eye to the preservation 
of the choicest of his fruit. The farmer and the gar- 
dener are also reminded that a free use of the plow 
and the hoe is essential to the production of good spe- 
cimens of edible roots. 

The committee, with a view to induce the hardy 
yeomanry of our country to study subjects connected 
with their important occupation, have been again in- 
duced to offer as premiums such publications as were 
considered by them appropriate to the different objects ; 
and as each volume will contain a testimonial beauti- 
fully printed and embellished with gold, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums : 
if, however, any gentleman to whom a book is awarded 
should prefer a diploma, or a copy of any other work 
than the one offered, he will be accommodated, provided 
the one he makes choice of be of equal value. 

At our last annual fair, the decorations of the horti- 



cultural room were pronounced by the tens of thousands 
, of visiters as the centre of attraction* The committee 
trust that all cultivators of flowers, both professional 
and amatear, will again unite in encouraging a more 
general taste for the beauties of nature. Especially 
do we desire to enlist the ladies of our city and its 
vicinity, who are so appropriately and successfully em- 
ployed in floriculture. It is hoped that they will 
combine their efforts in fostering an employment that 
is so eminently calculated to attach their companions 
to home, and thus increase domestic happiness. 

As the committee, from the lateness of the season la 
which the fair is held, anticipate a deficiency in some 
of the articles for which premiums are offered, they are 
authorized to announce, that although the managers 
feel at liberty to withhold premiums, where the articles 
are deemed inferior in their kinds by tlie judges, they 
have nevertheless determined to award all the book 
premiums offered, should sufficient articles not pre- 
viously provided for merit such premiums ; and they 
have resolved farther, to award fifty copies of the Re- 
ports of the Institute, published by the senate of the 
state of New York, as discretionary premiiuns for 
supplies of flowers, or for such other articles in the 
horticultural room as may be deemed by the judges as 
entitled to especial distinction. 

Contributors are informed that the large room occu- 
pied last year in the north wing of the salooo, in Niblo's 
Garden, will be appropriately fitted up for the recep- 
tion of i^^cnltural and horticultural productions, a«d 
tliat efficient measures will be adopted to insure a fdl 
and fair representation of each ezhibiter, whose name 
will be attached in legible characters to every article 
he may offer for public inspf ction. 

All articles intended to be exhibited should be deliv- 
ered as early as possible on Monday, the ninth of Octo- 
ber, in Older to have them properly arranged by 9 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room 
will be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish fresh supplies on the morning of each day, which 
will be duly appreciated, and reconled on the annals of 
the institute. 

The following premiums are offered : — 

Flowers, — For the best and greatest display of green- 
house plants, a silver medal. 

For the hcBl and greatest variety of cut flowers from 
greenhouse plants, Mrs. London's Ladies' Flower Gar- 
den. 

For the second best variety of cut flowers, Hovey's 
Magazine. 

For the third best variety of cut flowers, American 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best and most beautiful bouquet, a silver 
medaL 

For the second best bouquet, Mrs. Loudon's Ladies' 
Flower Garden. 

For the third best bouquet, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the best and greatest display of dahlias and other 
flowers exhibited during the fair, a gold medal. 

For the second best supply, a silver medal. 

For the third best supply, Mrs. Loudon's Ladies' 
Flower Garden. 

For the fourth best supply, Downing's Rural Archi- 
tecture. 

For the fiAh best supply, Downing's Cottage Archi- 
tecture. 

For the sixth best supply, Hovey's Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, &c. 

For any farther large supply,American Flower Gar« 
den Directory. 
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Far the best assortment of American seedling dahlias^ 
sOTer medal. 

FruU. — For the best fmit farm, a gold medal. 

For the most successful yineyard culture of the na- 
tive grape, silver medal. 

For the best twelve table apples, Bridgeman's Gar- 
dener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve wilder apples, Kenrick's Amer- 
ican Orchardist. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Smith's Pro- 
dnctive Farming. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
gold medal. 

For the second best variety of house grapes, silver 
medal. 

For the third best variety of house grapes, Downing's 
Cottage Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella grapes, 
Downing's Rural Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Catawba grapes, Ken* 
rick's American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety, BuePs 
Farmers' Companion. 

For the best and greatest variety of Peaches and 
nectarines, silver medal. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Kenrick's 
American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones). Bridge- 
man's Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best twelve nectarines, Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, silver 
medaL 

For the best twelve table pears, Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

For the best twelve winter pears, Bridgeman's Gar- 
deners' Assistant. 

For the best twelve plums, Buel's Farmers' Com- 
panion. 

For the best twelve quinces, Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

VegefabUa, — ^For the choicest assortment of culinary 
vegetables, silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for cattle, silver medal. 

For ^ the best twelve blood beets, United States 
Farmer. 

For the best twelve sugar beets, American Agricul- 
turist. 

For the best twelve mangel wnrtzel beets, One 
Volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best six heads of Cape broccoli, Bridgeman's 
Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best sis heads of cauliflower, Buel's Farmers' 
Companion. 

For the best field of cabbage, sHver medal. 

For the best twelve heads of drumhead cabbage, 
Keport of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve heads of Savoy cabbage, Faulk- 
ner's Farmers' Manual. 

For the best twelve carrots for the table, United 
States Farmer. 

For the best twelve carrots for cattle, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve roots of white cdery, Report d* 
State Agricultural society. 

For the best twelve roots of red celery, Dana's Muck 
Manual. 

For the host six egg plants, Bridgeman's Gardeners' 
Assistant. 

For the best peck of white onions, Bad'a Faimers' 
Ccnpanion. 



For the best peck of yellow onions, Faulkner's 
Farmers' Manual. 

For the best peck of red onions, Smith's Productive 
Farming. 

For the best twelve parsnepe for the table, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve parsneps for cattle. United States 
Farmer. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, 
silver medal. 

For the best peck of potatoes for the table, Bridge 
man's Gardeners' AssistanL 

For the best peck of potatoes for cattle. One Volnm* 
of the Cultivator. 

For the best three cheese pumpkins, Dana's Mudc 
Manual. 

For the best three cattle pumpkins, Bad's Farmers* 
Companion. 

For the best and laigest pumpkins, Productive Farnv 
ing. 

For the best twelve roots of salsify, Bridgeman's 
CSardeners' Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner's Farmers' 
Manual. 

For the best and laigest squash, Dana's Mack 
Manual. 

For the best half peck €€ tomatoes. United State* 
Farmer. 

For the best peck of white, flat, or round tomeps. 
One Volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best peck of Yellow, flat, or round tunaeps. 
United States Farmer. 

For the best twelve roots of Russia tora^, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve roots of long white tomeps, 
Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American Agriculturist. 

jSgricuUural ProducU.^For the best and gieateat 
variety of Indian com, silver medaL 

For the best 40 ears of white Indian com, Two Vol- 
umes of the American Agriculturist. 

For the best 40 cars of ydlow com, Two Volumes 
of the Agricultural Report of the State of New York. 

For the best bushel of wheat, silver medU. 

For the best bushel of rye, Foar Vohzmes of the Cul- 
tivator. 

For the best bushel of Oats, Planters' Guide, 

For the best bushel of barley. Two Volumes of the 
Cultivator. 

For the best bushel of backwhea^ Planters' Guide. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian com, American 
Agriculturist. 

Products of the Dairy, — For the best specimen of 
butter, not less than 100 lbs., silver cup. 

For the best specimen of cheese, not less than 100 
lbs., silver eup. 

A discretionary premium for seoond best of each of 
the above articles. 

Chardm Iwpbsmnds^ OmammU, 4^.— For the great- 
est variety and best-finished garden impkawents, gold 
medal. 

For the invention of any new and useAil agcionltiiral 
or horticultural implement aflver medal. 

For the best fountain, silver medal. 

For the best vase, Ewbanks' HydrauUes. 

For the best specimen of statuary for amaaienting 
gardens, silver medal. 

For the best-constructed sun-dial, Report of the State 
Agricultural Society. 

For the best portable maehine for witeriog gaideii 
Ewbanks' Hydnralics. 
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For the best steel socket saw for trimming trees/ 
American Airricnltarist. 

For the best specimen of fiuit and flower stands, 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best wire-work for training creeping plants. 
One Volume of the Farmer. 

For a display of rustic work, American Agriculturist. 

A special dicular to silk eultttrists and manufac- 
turers has been issued by the American Institute, con- 
tainmg among other things the following questions. 

Other circulars have been issued to the governors of 
every state, members of congress, &c., in order to collect 
correct information, experimental, statistical, &c. 

To aid onr cortespondeiits. We proent two series of 
questions to be answered. If yon are a silk-grower. We 
ask as follows :-^ 

1. How long have you fed worms 7 and what have 
been the general retulU each year ? 

2. Whatkindof a building do you use? and how is 
the temperature regulated, if regulated at all ? 

3. Have you ever fed in an open 9hed orUntf If so, 
state the results. 

4. What variety of silk-worm do you prefer ? 

5. What kind of trees do you use, and how do you 
manage tbem ? 

6. Have you tested and found any diflerence between 
early and late feeding 7 

7. Can you state ttke eause or causes of bad success 
in feeding, in any case or cases among your acquaint* 
anaes engaged in the business I 

8. Have you tested the use of the mulberry leaf, in 
its green or dry state, for paper f If not, will you do 
it this season, and communicate to me the results ? 

9. Have you tried any process, by water or dew 
totting, to separate the bark of the young mulberry 
shoots firom the woody fibres, so as to convert it into 
paper or sOk fabrics 7 If not, will you do it the pres- 
ent season, and communicate as above 7 

10. Any other information on any part of the silk cul- 
ture, or any snggestions on the general sulqect, wiU be 
thaidcfnlly received. 

If you are a manufacturer, please answer as fol- 
lows:— 

1. How long have you been engaged in manufac- 
turing silk 7 

2. What varieties of silk goods do you manufac- 
ture? 

3» What amount of raw -silk do you woric up an- 
nually? 

4. What amount of capital have you invested in the 
business? 

5. What number of hands — ^male, female, and chU- 
dren— do you employ 7 

6. As a manufhcturer, what is your opinion in re- 
gard to the quality of American raw silk, properly 
reded, compared with the foreign article 7 

7. As a manufhcturer, what is your opinion as to the 
comparative quality of the silk made fhun the different 
kinds of trees in common use : the Multicaulh, Cartius 
Asiatics, Brusa's, Alpines, Italian Whites, and the na- 
tive American Mulbcanry 7 

8. In the present tariff on silks, are any modifica- 
tions needed in order to make it answer the designs 
contemplated in establishing it 7 

9. What are your views in regard to the whole silk 
Imsineas as a pennanent branch of American industry ? 
Is the enterptiBe feasible 7 

To the CompeHion fir Preminnu ta JtgrieuUnrt, at 
ffta ISA Jmmal Fair of Ou Jhnericm tnstUmte.-^Tb^ 
act gf the Ji^gidatnre of this atate^ of May 5th, 1841, 



requires that << before any premium shall be ddiveradf 
the person claiming the same, or to whom the same 
may be awarded, shaU deliver in writing to the presi^ 
dent of the society, as accurate a description of the pro- 
cess in preparing the soil, including the quantity and 
quality of manure applied, and in raising the crop, or 
in feeding the animal, as may be, and also <^ the ex- 
pense and product of the crop, or of increase in value 
of the aniimd, with the vieWOf showing accurately the 
profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding or fattening 

the animal." a_ . •. %. j» ' 

You are respectfully requeated to nimish such de« 
scription to the derk, at the tim6 of entry. i 

BOARD OF AGRlCUL-rURE OF THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE. 

Jeremiah Johnson, Brooklyn, L. I. 

CuAELss Henbt Hall, Harlaem, N. Y. 

Thobias Addis Emuett, do. 

Henbt Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 

NicHoLAd Wtckoff, Bushwlck, L« I« 

Isaac Admance, New York city. 

John O. Choules, do. 

8amuel Stevens, do. ^ 

£h>wAaD Clabk, do. l .. 

Philit Schutler, do. T- • 

Thomas B&idoeman, do. 

John B. Jebvis, do. 

Samuel Walkee, Rozbory, Mass. 

David Haooeeson, Watertown, Mass. 

Ezra P. Prentiss, Albany, N. x . 

Joel Nott, do. 

Henry Meios, New Yorit* 

R. W. Harrison, do. 

Isaac M. Ely, do. 

B. y. French, Braintree, Mass. 

GENERAL PR06RAA(MEJ~AS FAR A8 COMPLETE. 

Friday and Saturday, Oct. 6th and 7th. — Contribu* 
tions of articles will be received. 

Monday, 9th.— They will be anratiged. 

Tuesday, lOth. — ^The exhibition will open for visiter) 
at 9 A. M., and continue till 10 P. M., through the 
fair. Introductory address 7| P.M., in NQdo's Saloon. 
Fireworks 9} P. M. 

Wednesday, 11th.— Address in saloon at 7| P. M. 

Thursday, 12th.— SQk Convention at 10| A. M. 
Address in saloon at 7i P. M. 

Friday, 13th«— Silk Convention continued. 

Saturday, 14th.— Address in the saloon at 7) P. M. 
Fireworks at 9i o'clock. 

Monday, 16th.— List of cattle, horses, &c, to be de- 
livered at the managers' room, at Niblo's garden. 
Pedigrees signed by the owners required. The plow- 
ing exhibition and address at Patersoti. 

Tuesday, 17th.— Making catalogue of cattle. Breed- 
ers' Convention. 

Wednesday, 18th.— Cattle exhibition. The cattle 
must be on the ground by 9 A. M. 

Thursday, 19th.— Last day of cattle exhibition. Ad- 
dress on Agriculture, H P. M. 

Friday, ^h. — ^Anniversary Address by Hon. D. D. 
Barnard of Albany. 

A number of other addresses will be delivered, Jtc, 

&c — 

TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

James Tallmadoe, President. 

Adontram Chandler, } 

William Inous, S Vice Presidents. 

Shepherd Ejtafp, ) 

T. B. Wakeman, Corrttponding Secretary. 

6. J. Leeds, Recording Secretary. 

£. T. Backhouse, Treasurer. 
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FOREIGN AQRICULTURAL NEWS, 

Bt the steampackets Britanniay and Caledonia, we 
have oar full files of Eoropean joamals to the 5th Sep- 
tember* 

Maakxts. — Cotton has continued to adranee steadily 
since our last, with yery large sales, notwithstanding 
the immense amount of about a million of bales on hand 
at Liverpool and other ports. This advance has taken 
place principally on account of the ascertained short 
crop of the present season in this country ; the dimin- 
ished quantity, however, from Brazil, and the East In- 
dies, together with a general revival of the manufae- 
toring and other branches of business, have undoubtedly 
had their efiect in assisting to produce it. During the 
first week in September, 63,000 bales of cotton changed 
hands, and the price upon the whole average may be 
set down as having advanced full }d. per lb. for the 
past month. The harveti in England is tolerably prom- 
ising, and both grain and flour are dull, and to be had 
at lower rates. Cheeu of the better qualities is much 
wanted. JBe^, Pork^ and Zardf light stocks are on 
hand, and sales brisk. Pork and Lard, especially, have 
an upward tendency. The duty on LardroU is now 
fixed at 20 per cent., and the article begins to attract 
attention. Irish BtOter is so low, that it precludes the 
chance of anything being profitably done in the Ameri- 
can article for the present. 

Mcfney is so abundant, and the difliculty of advan- 
tageously employing it so great, that the principal 
bankers have come to a resolution of lowering the 
i^ates of interest on deposites to one and a half per cent. 

JSmeriean Stockt continue firm, without any large 
unounts offered for sale. If Pennsylvania and Mary- 
Wnd would only provide for the payments of their in- 
terest, the other delinquent states, being known as new 
^od comparatively poor, it would have a beneficial 
medy and no doubt raise the value of all American 
securities. It wiU be a burning shame, if the interest 
on their public debts is not immediately provided 
IWr after Ue meeting of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Legislatures. 

London Fakmers' Magazine.— w^grur«&«rai Sta- 
iUtiCM, — ^With A view of eliciting useful information for 
hjs contemplated reports, and to enable him to make 
them more complete, Mr. Henry CoUnan, from the U. a, 
has issued a minute circular to the British farmers, 
which we hope will be fully responded to. If we can 
find space, we shall give place to it hereafter. 

SaUqfa Short-Horn Heifer. -^Ur. Parkinson sold a 
yearUng heifer of this breed, at the late meeting of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, for 200 guineas. 

CnriouB New Breed tf Cottfc.— T. White, Esq., of 
South Mimms, MMdlesex, has' been devoting himBcJf 
for many years to produce a new breed of cattle, which 
are of a uniform color, black and shuted white, form- 
ing the laoBt picturesque herd in a park which can be 
imagined. They are between the GaUoway and Suffolk 
breeds, and combine the good qualities of size and apti- 
tude to fatten, with superior milking and small bone^ 

jtgricuUural /Scftoob.— We notice in Prof. John- 
stone'fl Tour in Sweden, that several of these schools 
are already established there, and that Uie government 
proposes immediately increasing their number to twenty. 
Whien shall we be able to say the same in our own 
oountiy^ 

ji DoMe Pansy.— We find in the Dundee Warder, 
that a double pansy has at last been grown by Mr. 
Rattary of ErroL It is described as being a very mag- 
nificent flower, with about forty petsJs, is well buOt, 
and the colors distinct It is thought to be the only 
one in Gicat Britain* 



Exportation of Stock to France ami Italy, — ^A consid» 
erable number of the best varieties of English cattle 
and sheep have been ordered from France and Italy^ 
with a view of improring the domestic animals in these 
countries. 

FAKMxas' Journal.— <7iiiliirs of Flax, — Consider* 
able attention is paid to this subject at present in Eng* 
land ; more it seems on account of the seed than the 
lint, for they consider this invaluable as feed for stodf, 
crushed and mixed up with water and coarser grains. 

TKe Yorkthire JgricuUural Society. — ^The annual 
meeting took place at Boncaster 2d of August. This 
society is second only in importance to the Royal 
Ag. Soc., and in some respects its shows are usually 
superior. There was a great display of stock, agricnl* 
tural implements, &c., and a numerous assembly pres- 
ent. The speeches were better than any we have ever 
before seen reported at an English agricultural meet- 
ing; being of a thoroughly practical character, and al- 
most entirely divested of the fulsome laudations and 
generalities so common on such occasions. The Don* 
caster Chronicle says, " The show of stodc generally 
was considered exceedingly good, and elicited the com- 
mendation of the judges. In elass I., which comprised 
the aged bulls, there was nothing of course to equal 
the Duke of Northumberland, shown last year ; (see his 
portrait in last May No. of American Aigricnlturist ;) 
but independent of this animal, which was indeed a 
rarity, the cattle entered for the premiums in this dass 
were superior. 

.^mtiuil Meeting of the Hig^dand jSgricuiUural Society, 
— ^This was held in the month of August, at Dundee, 
with increased interest ; 764 animals were exhibited, 
and a large concourse of members and people were in 
attendance. We have space only for a few details. 
One of tlie most extraordinary exhibitions in the cata- 
logue, was that of Mr. James Campbell of the Dundee 
Public Seminaries. It consisted of magnificent plants 
of oats and barley, grown firom seed wUch had under- 
gone a certain chemical preparation, and without the 
aid of any manure whatever. Such a mode of culture 
is at variance with all practical experience ; but Mr. 
Campbell declares that his prepared seeds, which have 
produced these strong healthy plants, were sown by 
him on land which, to his certain knowledge, had had 
no manure of any kind for eleven years ; and he de- 
clared himself quite ready to verify Ms statement by 
experiment, and said that he was willing at any time 
to impregnate with his chemical preparations the seed 
which any member of the sodety should send to him 
for that purpose, so as to enable gentlemen to satisfy 
themselves fully as to the eflkacy of this wonderfbl 
mode of culture. 

Professor Johnstone delivered two lectures on the 
application of science to agriculture, which it is our 
intention to publish hereafter. Mr. Colman flrom the 
U. S. was present, and made a speech highly laudatory, 
though truly so, of the superiority of Scotch Agrleul* 
ture. 

The annual showof theHigUand Society for 1844 m 
fixed to be held at Glasgow. 

Number and Value of Sheep in Engtattd.-^Theae are 
estimated at about 32,000,000, t^e annual value of 
whose wool is £7,000,000, about $33,000,000. This 
manufactured into doth, is estimated to be worth at 
least $100,000,000. 

Fattening Cattle.— We find it eommon in France, 
and many ports of the continent, to fat their cattle by 
souring the grain fed to them. They must be starved 
to it at first, but in a day or two they eat it firedy, and 
afterward prefer it to the unfermented. They are fht- 
tened quicker and mofe eoooomically by this pvoeeii. 
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Reply to the Albany Cultitator. — ^In oar Au- 
gust number, under the head of Th$ ImprovemaU of 
Domettic Stock, we had occasion to comment, solely 
for the welfare of the fanner, on parts of a labored arti- 
cle upon breedingi which appeared in the Albany Culti- 
vator for July; and notwithstanding its highly mis- 
chievous tendency) we did so in a broad, national point 
of viewj expressed in courteous language. What is its 
reply? It has not manliness enough to confess its 
errors and make atonement, as Judge Buel did on 
something of a similar occasion, and would again were 
he still living and conducting the paper; but, on the 
contrary, it strives to shift the main question from its 
shoulders, and answers by irrelevant matter and per^ 
sonalities, which is at once acknowledging its totally 
indefeasible position, and the impossibility of main- 
taining it for a moment. One great consideration on 
the part of the public in supporting agricaltoral papers, 
is, that in these they get useful and entertaining in* 
formation, totally divested of the concomitant scurrili- 
ties of a partisan press. The Cultivator is the first 
journal of the kind, within our knowledge, that has 
ever descended to an opposite course ; and at this point 
we would leave it, were it not that the high standing 
it had attained under the lamented Buel, and a certain 
authority which continues to cling to it from reverence 
and respect to his memory, and the ability of some of 
its correspondents, make it necessary to offer a few 
words of reply to its disingewums and incorrect state- 
ments. 

The Cultivator says, '<He," meaning ourselves, 
" has never to our knowledge bred any farm stock but 
pigs.'' If this be so, it has been greatly deceiving 
its readers in regard to us for several years past. But 
it had plenty of << knowledge^* to the contrairy, so far 
as hearsay evidence can go, and t^ knows as well, 
as it does anything, that we were interested in, and 
personally inspected the breeding of a fine herd of 
Short Uoms, and ]>evons, each distinct, beside animals 
combining variou^crosses between the two, natives, and 
a few Ayrshires ; also something of a stud of most ex- 
cellent-blooded load-horses, and sheep of the Leicester, 
6outh«J)own, and Merino breeds. In regard to the 
merits of Short-Horn cattle, particularly, We were early 
instrocted by our fhend ; and will add, what we think 
very few others in the United States can say, that we 
have seen nearly all the animals imported into Massa- 
chusetts about the year 1817, and after, by the late 
Mr. Williams and others ; most of those which have 
been imported into this state, firom time to time, and 
those brought out from England at different periods by 
the Ohio and Kentucky companies, and their subsequent 
breeding as far west as Illinois, and south to Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Books on this subject have been 
long familiar to us ; and in addition, we have had direct 
personal intereonne with many of the gentlemen prac- 
tically engaged to a considerable extent in the breed- 
ing of stock of all kinds, in various parts of the Union. 
Now whether all this has qualified us somewhat to give 
an opinion upon stock-bre(ding, we shall leave to others 
to detennine. 

It is true, when in England, we saw but a '' moiety" 
of the fine Short Horns ; for it would require two 
full yearn steady travelling to accomplish the single 
abject alone of seeing all bred there. But we saw 
at the various agrieiutaral society shows, and else- 
where, more than a thousand head of Short Horns, 
which were said to be samples of pretty much all the 
best herds in Great Britain. Whether we could form 
injr oiMnioa <^ what we did not seei I7 those samideS| 



the public may judge ; but we suppose if the Culti- 
vator were called upon to purchase a cargo of wine, 
instead of takine a sip from a pipe here and another 
there, it would fed compelled, in order to become a 
proper judge of its quality, to drink the wftoJe ehij^s load / 
We should be glad now, in return, if the Cultivator 
would state its experience in breeding stock ; but as it 
will undoubtedly prove very modest on this head, we 
shall probably hereafter give the public an inkling of 
its superabundant practical knowledge; for judging 
from its << S'points" recommendation of ** improve- 
ment," it would be very great indeed. 

The Cultivator does not seem to know, maugre its 
veteran editorial experience, that marking an article 
for attention is an act of courtesy; we wish aU editors 
to do the same for us, otherwise, in the great number 
of exchange papers, and the labor of looking them over, 
the article might escape us. 

The Cultivator intimates that our trip to England 
some two years since, was the first time we ever 
" smelt salt Water." We can only say, that that was 
the fifth voyage we had made on the Atlantic. Our 
olfactory organs Were initiated in the smell of salt 
water in early life, and the first time we visited Europe 
we resided there nearly two years. We felt about as 
much elated at having crossed the Atlantic on our last 
voyage, as the Cultivator probably would to traverse 
the Erie canal. 

The " imi)ortant man" is doubtless what the pro- 
prietor of the Cultivator fancies he himself would be, 
after « smelling salt water" for the first time, and get- 
ting rid of what the sailors professionally term ^ lubber 
legs." We have a frank, open way of expressing our- 
selves in all matters — a merit of which the Cultivator 
seems to have no idea ; it therefore calls that " impor- 
tant" which is nothing more than a free, ingenaou^ 
expression of opinion. We should be very giad to 
know whose reading assisted the Cultivator to so hu- 
morous and " strDcing an illustration," as it is quite out 
of the latitude of its usual prosaics. Or bas^t iairly 
awoke from the Rip-Van-Winkle dullness, that has 
overshadowed it for so great a length d* time, and 
absolutely returned to its haunts again at the quiet 
old Dutch village. May it find a secoiul Judith Gar- 
denier to watch over and protect it, and a resting-place 
like unto the renowned Union Hotel, kept by another 
Jonathan Doolittle, where the less tfte Cultivator iloef , 
especially in matters it does not ujiderstand, the better 
it will be for it. • 

The Cultivator « believes" that we went to England 
solely for the purchase of pigs. Very well ; the value 
of swine annually bred in the United States, has been 
reckoned worth at least ninety to one hundred millions 
of dollars ; and when it is o<;knowledged by the Culti- 
vator itself, that we purchased and imported firsi^raU 
ones, and such as are likedy to make a great improve* 
ment In the stock at home, we think we did the coon- 
try some service in making this importation. The 
Cultivator knows, however, that we did not go to 
England for that purpose alone, but for procuring stock 
in general ; and the reason why we brought home no 
Short Horns was stated some time since in the columns 
of the Cultivator itself, viz., that we could not then 
procure anything which we thought would improve the 
very superior herda already imported into the United 
States, and for fear of the malignant disease then ao 
present among homed stock in England. We assured* 
ly think that we deserve some credit for abstaining 
from the risk of introducing such a plague among the 
animals of our country, when, if we had made an im^ 
portation at that time, we could have done so at a cer« 
tain and considerable profit. 
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Yet tntppose we never had bred anything but pigs, 
. Is this a sabjeet to be sneered at ? We appeal particu- 
larly to the farmers in the great west on this matter, 
where, by the recent discovery of extracting oil from 
lard, and the opening of the ports of Great Britain 
to their products, the raising of swine will yet bring 
them untold wealth. Again, to the planters of the 
south, who, suffering under an unprecedented low price 
of their great staple product, with the characteristic 
energy of the American people, are manfully struggling 
in consequence of it to produce within themselves their 
own pork, and are seeking the best animals for this 
parpose. It strikes us that such a sneer comes from 
the Cultivator with a peculiar ill grace, when, had it 
not been for the particular solicitations of its pro- 
prietor, we should never have thought of appearing be- 
fore the public as we did on thiy subject ; and whether 
our articles added anything to the interest of its col- 
umns, or the improvement of the animals in question. 
We shall leave to others to determine. It has always 
been our motto, that a thing worth doing at all, was 
Vforih doing well. 

We must confess our surprise at the unworthy at- 
tempt of tlie Cultivator to revive the slight misunder- 
standings that existed on the part of a very few persons, 
in consequence of our saying " there is but one man's 
herd there,'' meaning England, *' that can improve our 
own," and ** Ayrshires we can make here by the thou- 
sand, by crossing Durham bulis on our best native 
milkers/* Since we returned to this city last December, 
we have been called upon and written to privately, by 
several of the persons who took umbrage at these ex* 
pressions, acknowledging that they had misunderstood 
us — ^that they were in error, and wished the subject 
dropped in oblivion. We supposed, therefore, that 
anything further said on this subject was entirely un<> 
Necessary; but now that the Cultivator has revived 
it, we shall briefly explain the whole matter. 

The junior editor and proprietor of the Cultivator 
iolicited the communication of us on which it com« 
ments. It was written at Albany in great haste, when 
We were on our way from this city to Buffalo, and 
handed iato his office with the request, that as we had 
not time to read it all over afler Writing, he would iilease 
do 80, and make any little corrections required. He 
published it with avidity ; and upon an inquiry, in a 
succeeding number, from a correspondent, as to one of 
the expressions in our communication, very justly ex- 
plained it;* now he takes an entirely different stand, 
and draws conclusions from our words, which he knew, 
not only as above, but by a subsequent communication 
from us in his oincn columns, were entirely ur^uaL 

No man of honor would ever pursue such a course. 
Rad we solicited a communication, and then published, 
and thus explained It, we would have stood by and de- 
fended it to the very last, though the writer might afler- 
Ward become our worst enemy. We consider the con- 
duct of the proprietor of the Cultivator in this matter, 
as a total breadi of faith ; and is there a single corres- 
pondent on his list, that he may now be overwhelming 
with his flattery, whom, if he thought likely to cross 
his doUar-and-cent path, he would not instantly sacri- 
fice if he could. 

Before we knew that anyone had taken the slightest 

* H«re ]■ the eziUaBalJoa of th» Coltivator, Vol. 8tht p. 188. 
** Perhaiw, howerer, Mr. Allen did not intend to aswit that the oroaf 
propoted bjr him would give poaitiro Aynhirei) bnt only a broad poo- 
■aaaag all thalr asaential and moat iraliimble qnalitjea. Wo have 
onrBalvea little doabt, since the evidence meeta na at evenr tarn 
whererar the improTed Short Horns haTo been introduced, tha( 
the cxm» pn^)oaed by Mr. Allen, of Short Horn bulls with the best 
nativa oowa, woald riTO a breed poaeesting in a great degree the 
analitiea of good milken. hardihood in keeping, and aptitoda to 
lattaa, althfl«gh it aiight pa iminroper to taim tiSiem Aynhina.'* 



exception to our remarks about Ayrshires, we gave an 
opinion regarding them more at length in a communis 
cation written very soon afler that which appeared in 
the Cultivator, and addressed to the President of the 
Kentucky State Agricultural Society, upon being elected 
an honorary member thereof; the Secretary saying to 
us at the same time, that when the party was present, 
as we then were in Kentucky, something of the kind 
was expectedi Here is what we refer to : " To those 
who wish for someihing like an Ayrshire already ac- 
climated to our country, I recommend to purchase snug 
Short Horn bulls of a mediimi size, bred from milking 
families, and cross them on the best milkers at their 
hand, and from these make the most approved selec- 
tions, and thus continue on,'' fcc. 

It is generally conceded by all good authorities in 
Scotland, that the Ayrshires were made there precisely 
as we assert that " something Uke them" can be pro- 
duced in this country ; that is, by a cross of the Dur- 
ham bull, upon the native cows of th^t district. We 
do not say that the Cultivator asserts it, but we might 
infer with perfect justice, that it thinks American 
breeders can not do this in our own country with the 
same success that the Ayrshire breeders have in Scot- 
land, vi2., make a deep-milking breed of cows here, by 
crossing Durham bulls, from a milking family, on our 
best native milkers. If we can not, pray what are 
our Durham bulls and native cows good for 7 Aie we 
to be kept in leading strings to the foreign breeder for 
ever ? Some of the best milkers which we have ever 
seen in tliis country were thus made. 

Count de Gourcy, in his Agricultural Tour in Great 
Britain, states, that Mr. Smith of De^nstone, one of 
the most eminent farmers and breeders in Scotland, has 
crossed his Ayrshire coWs with Durham bulls, and that 
this cross-breed proves better milkers than their dams 
— the pure Ayrshires. Several Scotch gentlemen, whom 
we met in England, gave us the same information. No 
one thinks higher of the Ayrshh^ than we do ; and 
we are ready to give them every iota of credit which 
is their due ; tnd all we wish is, that every breeder of 
them in this country could see these remarks. In jus- 
tice to us, we think the Cultivator is bound to copy 
them word for word, that its readers may know exactly 
what we mean. 

When we asserted that there was but <me man's herd 
in England that could improve our own, instead of a 
detraction, as the Cultivator would make it out, we 
meant the exuression as the highest possible complK' 
ment which we could pay to the fine animals already 
imported and bred here; for we immediately added 
(see Cultivator, Vol. VIII., p. 180), « and throwing 
TWO or THRES stocks out there. New York, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, alone, might show successfully against all 
England." Ii the name of common sense, who could 
ask for higher praise of their stodc than these ex- 
pressions contey? That "one man's herd'* alluded 
to, was the Duchess tribe of Mr. Bates of Kirkleaving- 
ton. From every other strain of Short-Horn Uood, of 
any value in England, we had been importing the very 
best for twentj-five years. Nothing yet of this pure 
blood had been sent out to America, and hence the ne- 
cessity, if further importations were to be made, that 
they should be from something as distinct as possible, 
of the same breed, for a fresk cross. The superior 
merits and the antiquity of this Duchess bloody few in 
England are disposed to deny. 

To show our faith in our assertions, we make the 
following proposition to the Cultivator. Setting aside 
M^f Bates's blood, wherever it may be found in Eng- 
land, and the « two or three" other stocks we had in 
view, fbr every animal that its editors will import^ rape- 
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rior to such as we will select here to match them, we 
will engage to forfeit the same for its benefit, proyided, 
that in case its animals so imported do not prove su- 
perior to those we show against them, they shall forfeit 
the same to us. We are ready to name an umpire any 
time to decide this question, the Cultivator naming 
another; and if the two can not agree, they shall call 
in a third. We shaU expect an immediate acceptance 
of this proposition, or that the Cultivator retracts the 
fUse inferences wluch it has drawn from our language. 
The Cultivator denies having calumniated the Short 
Horns, and accuses us of ** knowingly and wilfully mis- 
representing it." Here are its very words, and what 
we take for calumnious expressions, we have marked 
in italics. 

" Id regard to the ^alities of the inported animal* from whieh we 
expect improTemeot to oar berde, it appeara to nt that there are two 
pointa that have been aometiiDea orerlooked in miking oar aeleo- 
tions. We hare not paid attention enoogh to ibmrtittUtiiigfroperties^ 
or their ^riUif «md ofititmie to labor. The old Short Homa were 
the beet milking bleed in England— a nmttmium wAuA, as a wAole 
xertaiHfy does not btUmg to tho ftMfrroved brteds. That there are 



aaperior nulkere among them ie notoriooi ; and that milking 

deep miffht be modo one of the peenliar oharacteriatioi of the breed, 
no wellsnformed breeder donbta. We Tery much qaeeiion, how- 
jsveTi whether there ia at thia lime in Europe or in the United 
Statae, a herd of miy improved etock, Shokt Hoehs, HnsroaDs, 
or DxYOiia, from which twenty-live eowi can be eelected, that 
would pioduoe aa much batter and cheeae aa the twenty-Ave na- 
tive oowa flMntioned at page 70 of the Hay Cultivator, or that from 
the twelve natiTo oovre mentioned at page 65 of the came number. 
The reaaon ie a plain one ; o<A«r guaJities than dkbp milkino 
have been prineipally regarded bytheir breedera ; berf^ and not 
tailkt haa been tfaie great object. That deep milking can earilv be 
bred into them, no one queetioni ; and this we believe iioae oi the 
pointe that adls for immediate attention. Another point that has 
not hem anficiently attended to, ia aptUnde to labor,/* 

Now we assert, that the well-bred Short Horns of 
the present day are generally good milkers^ ond that 
many of them are very euperior in this point ; not only 
nying a large qwudity, but also a good qualUy of milk. 
The Cultivator asserts that the reputation of being 
good mipcere does not belong to them ; for other qualu 
tiu than deep milking have been principally regarded 
by their breeders ; beeff and not milki has been the 
great object. It also infers that they have little apti- 
tude to labor. We shall show its mistake on this point, 
as well as others hereafter. 

The standard dictionaries define the word calumniate, 
** to ehaige falsdy ; to propagate evil reports." Now 
if the Cultivator has not charged falsely, and propa- 
gated evil reports against the Short Horns, then we 
know not the meaning of the word eaktmiUate ; and 
we shaU see whether the gentlemen with whose names 
it nnkes so fVee a parade, will sanction either its asser- 
tions, that their high-bred animals are not deep milkers, 
or that they can be improved on its " fire-points'' prin- 
dples. 

In losing so much of its former influence, and so 
many of its subscribers, the Cultivator seems to have 
lost its temper. We are really sorry, especially since 
in its last number it has set itsdf up as the agriaiUwral 
CketUifidd of the age. Perhaps, however, as we are 
a mere junior in editorship, we can not account the 
loss of temper, and getting into a pasaon, as one of 
the points of good breeding ; stiO, alter sufficiently wit- 
nessing its own example, anid that of its eowrUtme assist- 
ing bend of anonymous lampooners, there is no longer 
a doubt that if ditpoeed we can improve apace. Whether 
we shall attempt to do so, however, remains quite 
•nother question. 

One more woid and we have done. The Cultivator 
hns seen fit to silently imitate many things from the 
American Agriculturist to its advantage; we hope, 
liowever, for its fbrther interest, (hat it will foibear 
another imitntiffin that we have understood it had in 



contemplation, and continue its present sixe and form, 
for this is about all that is now left to remind its 
faithful supporters, of the eminent man who first estab- 
lished it. 

Thb American Poultry Book; beii^ a Practical 
Treatise on the Management of Domestic Poultry, by 
Micajah R. Cock. Harper %l Brothers, 82 Cliff St.; 
179 pages, ISmo., illustrated with a few wood cuts- 
price 38 cents. We have not had time to read this 
little work through; but jn^ng from the few pages 
we have gUnced over, we think well of it, so far as it 
goes. The value of poultry in the United States, as 
estimated in the last census, is over twelve millions of 
dollars ; the best method, therefore, of raising it, is of 
no small consequence to those engaged in the bnainess. 
The natnral history; different breeds of fowls; fowl- 
house; the^g; raising chickens; eaponixation ; dis- 
eases, &c, &c., are all touched upon. 

Manxtres ; a Prize Essay, by Br. Samuel L. Dana, 
for which the first premium of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Agriculture was obtained. We have bardy 
time to announce the receipt of the above work, an 
octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. We shall very soon give 
it a perusal, and in the meanwhile can say to our 
readers in advance, that anything on the subject of 
manures, from the pen of Dr. Dana, will be found 
worthy of their attention ; for he is undoubtedly the 
best writer that we have on these subjects. 

Prikce's DESGRimvE Catalogxte for 1843 &. 1844, 
of the Fruit Trees^ Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, and 
Plants, cultivated and for sale at the Linnsean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near New York. We 
have personally inspected the grounds of Messrs. 
Prince & Co., at Flushing, and found many ngre things 
there, and such as can scarcely be found elsewhere in 
the United States. 

Enctclopedza of Geoorapht. Parts 15 and 16, 
by Prof. Murray, are received from Wiley 9l Putnam, 
161 Broadway, price 25 cents, eejsik part. 

Johnson's Ekctclopedia op Aoeiculture, repub- 
lished by Carey & Hart of Philaddphia. Part 14 is 
out. The last article is «< Plantatk>n." ^ 

The Western Farmer and Gardener, and Hor- 
ticultural Magazine, Cincinnati, Ohio ; published 
by R. P. Brooks, 24 pages, double columns, nxmthly, 
octavo — ^price one dollar. Edited and illustrated by 
Chas. Foster. No 1 of Vol. 4 of this excellent woik 
is at hand. The illustrations are quite superior, being 
a colored plate of the clematis grandiflora, and devem 
geranium; a copper plate of a fine Short Horn cow 
(the original of which we well recollect), of J. E. Let- 
ton of Kentucky, and a strawberry ftom Mr. Mottier 
of Cincinnati, whose superior gSLrdea we have fre- 
quently visited. 

To Correspondents.— P. is unluckily mislaid, whieh 
must be our apology for not giving him place this month. 
We trust that he will turn up in time for our next* 
W. H. Sotham's communications shall be inserted in 
October No.; also D. S. Stebbins, John Lewis, and 
A.ILD. 

A Squatter will be answered soon. 

Mr. Bayard is informed, that the different breeds of 
sheep can be had in England, fbom 5 up to 100 guineas 
each, according to breed and quality. The risk of im- 
portation is great ;* and the expense to New Orleans 
would not be less than $15 to $20 each. There are 
breeders in this Tieinity who have juSt as good Sootk 
Downs, Cotswolds, and Leicesters, as can be im- 
ported ; and they will sell them Ux am fifth the price 
at which they can be obtained from Eagluid. We 
speak firom esperienoe in this thing. 
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ASHES, Poto ....perlOOlbt. 

pMTte, do. 

BACON SIDES, SnokMl, ptf IIk 

In piddtt ....• «... do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BARK, QaoTCitroB • per ton 

BARLEY perbwh* 

BEANS, WUto .v.. ..do. 

BEEF, Mom porbbl. 

PnoM .....•.••«.•• •• do. 

Smokod ••••••.. .toper lb. 

Roondf, in pickle •..••« do. 

BEESWAX, An. if elloiTi ••••«.•••..• •••do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTL ES, Aaaerion do. 

BITTTER, Tible ••••••do. 

SUppisf.... .«•..««.. •do. 

CANDLBsTlioald, Talloir do. 

Spenn ••••.•••••.••••••••••••••..do. 

Stemric do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY, Eeitera per gel. 

Weetem «••••••.• do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, AathrMiCe SQOOllie. 

Sidney and PictOtt petehaL 

CORDAGE, Ameriam per lb. 

CORN, Northern perboefa. 

Soathem •••.. do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Aner. hemp per jnrd. 

Amerioen Flnz ..do. 

FEATHERS ..•.. per lb. 

FLAX, Aaoricm do. 

FLAX SEED, loogh .perTbnah. 

dean • ......do. 

FLOUR, Nocthen and Weetem perbbl. 

PanoT do. 

Sontbem •••.... per bU. 

Riehaood City Mills do. 

^ Rye... • do. 

EAilS, Smoked per lb. 

^ . Pfekled do. 

JAY;. perlOOlbe. 

g^,DiySontheni.... per lb. 

*S*P» Kania,clean ••...••pertan. 

American, water>mtted do. 

«-^-^ d» dew-rotted •••• do. 

g2£«;.. per lb. 

HORNS ,£100 

i-ARD 5,, lb. 

LEAD ^ "..do. 

.*T*^**'^*»' *»• 

BAL^Con.... perbbl. 

MOLASSES, New Oikwu !iMr nl. 

MUSTARD, Ameri«Sv!v....:,;...:!Srlb: 
OATS,N«thera perWh. 

Sovthem ..•.- .^..^.tfo. 

OIL, Lineeed, American.... •, nernl 

C««tor Z.Tdo. 

Lard •••••• do 

OIL CAKE «....perlOOIba! 

PEAS. Field. ..perbalh. 

PITcft !?ierbbr. 

PLASTER OF PARIS ^tm. 

Ground, in bUa pertswt. 

PORK, Meee !perUil. 

Prime. d!». 

RICE ...perlOOlbe. 

ROSIN perbM. 

RYE perbveh. 

SALT • • per lack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled !T^.do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE. Soathem per gal. 

SUGAR, New Orleaas perlh. 

SUMAC, American • per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TaR.; per 1M. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh* 

TOB ACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE MrbbL 

WHEAT, Weetem. per b«rit. 

S ontnem • .....do. 

WHISKEY, American P^rgnl' 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Merino ^..do. 

Half-blood do. 

• ..do. 
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Kew Yort Cattle Bfsrket— Septeiaber SS;. 

At market, 1000 beef Cattle, (350 eonthera,). 30 Cowa and Calvee, 
and 3y300 Sbeep and Lambe. 

PaicBs.~R«^ C^iU hare not rerived from laat week, and we 
quote to oorreepond, nx : 4 to 5 68|. with ealee of extra a Utfle 
better; 35 taken to Bermnda, and 300 nneold. 

Cmmt amd Calves.— AW edd at #15 a $83. 

Shttp and Lambg.—AH taken at Si a 1 ?& to $8, and Lambe 
S150aS3forSheep^ 

RiHABKB. AjAm, the etoek on hand ie light, and a good de- 
niand eziite for them. Cotton^ the late riae in Europe hae had a 
ooRMponding effect nixm this maricet, and an adTsnce has tdmxi 
pUoe of ^ a cent per U>. within the past month, and a hige bosi'' 
nesB been done here in it. It seems to be well eetabli^ed boW| 
that the crop will be mneh short of that of last year ; it is still nn* 
certain yet to what amoant. Notwithstanding the laige stock on 
head in Europe of a trifle over a iniUion of bates, there is no doubt 
that the preeent prioee will be fully maintmned the eomfaig year. 
Export from the United Statee since 1st September hut. 8,888 bales • 
tame time last year, 5,065 ; saoie time year before, 6,704. Plekr 
and Oram. The promising harrest in England has hnd the efleot 
of lowcriur prices in thh market, and for the present they are duU 
of sale. Vnleis the weather should change abroad mra become 
very tmd, a thing hardly to be expected, we must lotik for rather 
low xlltcs in these products. Hemp, the stock of American on hand 
is light, and as the crop prores a lAiort one at the west this sm> 
son, we may look for an sdvanoe. Lead ie firm, with an npward 
tendency. MoiueeM and Sugar ere dull, and have a downward 
look. Stnal Stares in good demand. Itmrd k active. Ptoaiaiaiu 
generally quiet, and m<denite stocks on hand. Bice is not quite 
so 6rm. Seeds very dull. 7V6aceo, the finer qualities in sued de- 
mand. WO0J, thero is leas aefiTity than last month, thougn prices 
aro fully maintained. 

Stocks coathine to riae, and much ooofldf nee seema at length to 
be established in them. 

Mouff continues abundant atS to 4 per 4eiit. on good pmier,a]id 
6 to 7 per cent, on bond and mmtgage< 

Crops. Whh the exception of iSnht ftoels in die northern parte 
of the country for a few nights, the weather hae been nnnsnaOy 
hot the past month. This has given the com time to fhUy ripen. 
Tlie crop will be a good one, as well as that of roots ; and the 
promise of abundant and late fall fted. raakee the season thus iar, 
with the eioeption for cotton, a (avorablcr one. 

Business generally continues good, and all departmonte are fairly 
employed. 

BliACK GAl4lX)WAY CATTI^E. 

A pure-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kybe breed of Scotch Highland eattlcf aro for eale in this vtctn" 
ity. These animnls an very 6ne of their kind, and were oboeen 
from one of the most oelebnted breeders of this stock in Scotl a nd. 
The cow took several prises at the agricultural ehows before being 
shipped to this eonntrr, and givee a superior quality of milk. The 
ball is quite eqaal to the cow, and they will be add at a reeeonahle 
price. 

Apply, post paid, to the Editor of thia paper. 

A STOCK MAN WASTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Ownrgia, wishee to engage a faithful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, ahd 
his wife be a good dairywoman, she will aleo find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the conntry, and quUe keaUkf, 
None need apply if above middle age, or who nave not had some 
experience in their bosineBs in this conatiy, and can bring the best 
of references. 

Address the Editor of this paper. 

SOUTH'DOWN SHE£P FOR SALE. 

Having, with my son, oondnd e d to visit England, and periiape 
Fnnoe and Oermany, with a view of becoming» by personal dbSCT^ 
vatioe, better aequatotedvdth the great agricutunl improvements 
of the day, as well as more especially to exaaune our own &voiite 
depaitOMata of Stock, Stock-breadb«, and Stock, 
have concluded to dispoee of the principal part of our South' 
fiock, coaststiog of ewes, lambs, uid bucks— all of which are bred 
exclusively from tho Olj^e and Babraham flocks of John Ellman, 
Esq., and Jonas Webb, Esq., in England. More than this need 
act be said for their pori^ of blood, and ezceUeoee of descent. 

The flock is in the meet perfect health, and we think it vrill ba 
conceded, when seen, that the produce is in no way inferior to the 
imported sheep ; but it was edvisabls to seU them, that tiie fbutn 
should not became oveietocked during our abseaiie. 

Mr. niomas Hollis of OUberteville, Butternuts, vriD takeahsafe, 
and make sale of the sheep, on the ground selected finr the Ani- 
cultnral Exhibition of the American Invtitnte, to be kdd in New 
York on the 18th end 19th of October, when the Sock will be ex- 
hibited, and add witbont reserve. 

FRANCIS ROTCA 

Bvttvnmti, Otaegooo. N. Y., S^ ISth, 1813. 
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SOUTEUDOWN AND LONCWOOLLED 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 

WUl be Mid at Anction on Thundaj th« 83d of October Bei# 
at 11 o^elock A. M., at Coldanham, 8| milei west of Nawbnrght 
about 70 head of South-Down Sheep, conaistinff' of Backs, Eweo, 
and Lambe. They are all bred from stock selected from the most 
celebrated flocks in Sussez, En^^Iand, and imported by the sub- 
scribers. 

Also 30 head of choice Loap>WooIIed Sheep, oereral of them 
imported. 8. A J. WAIT. 

Coldenham, August 94, 1843. St 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BKOADWAT, NEW YORK. 

SaztoB A Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Books in every de- 
partment of Literatare, at rery reduced prices for eatk. 

S. ft M. publish the followinsr Book, which shnald he in every 
family in the United States : GUNN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man^s Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doubtful utility, with 
which our presses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not iqiure the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
now nbout ten yeais since thiswoik was first pnhliihed, since 
which time it has passed thronrh many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of one humdred ikouiond copies has been sold 
in the southern and western states, and the demsad is increasing. 

It has jttst been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, aod 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can save money by porchaaing this book, 
hut we think we can satislV them that snoh is the fact. In nyerj 
family more or less is paid yearly for doctor's bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, and from ignorance 
iMtbinc is or oan be doae effectually to check it The physician 
is called, and a large UU is contracted; whereas, had Gunii^s 
Bdmistio McDfOlNB been ob hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have cheeked the disease in its first stage, 
and not only have taved the puise, but perhaps the life. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

BBIBGKPO&T, CONNECTICUT. 

'nie Rev. B. O. NoMe pvopoaes to establish aa AgTiouItura] 
Institute, on hie Farm in the town of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Jjoeation is on the east bank of the harbor, within a few minutes 
walk of the ehnrchee, surrounded by agreeable rural so«nery. 

The full coarse of instruction will embrace the natural sciences, 
with their application to agrienltun, and all the brandiea of a fin- 
ished Rnglisn edncatioB. 

Tie wtaler term will commence on the first Wedneedav of Octo- 
ber, and the summer term on the first Wedneedav of May. The 
spring and autumn vacations will be each fnur weeks. 
<ExPBH8Bi. For Board, Tuition, Washing, and Fuel, will be 
for each term of twenty-two weeks, M80. 

Pojfment to be made for each term in advance. 

The Npa shoojd be profvidad bed and beddiu((. AppUeation to 
be made to " 
the 



the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Conneotiout, or to 
of the Aneriean Agriculturist. 9t 



FARM TO LET. 



Wanted to let ob eharss a Turm of 4S0 aerse, 80 of which are 
well fenced and under good cuHiTation. It is well etooked with 
hOTBed cattle and horaes, and hae a good >VP2^ of ^ming utensils, 
a two-atoiy fiama hooae, and large bam. Tne land is of the best 
(jaality, aaa wall watered by two nevei^fciling streaaiB. It lies in 
aperfectlr healtiiy regioa, on a high rolling prairie. 16 nilea from 
Springfield, the eapital of the State, and 85 miles ftom Pekin, on 
tlie fiver Dlinoie. The penon nmking anplioatioa for it must be 
« man of frmily, poaaeas aooM capital, aao give estisfaotory refer- 
«BCe aa to chanoter. 

^^ply pd»t jMstf to the Editor of thia paper, tOS Broadway, New 

Prince^ DeflerlptlTe Mtaloffiie of tbe lilniuBMi 
Botanic caordon and VunerlM at Flvsldiig. 

, ^bUoatioa is now in prees, and will be speedily 
to evBiy fott-paii apujoaat. It oompriaes ample 
dsacriptioBs of all the eetimable varieties of Fruit Treee cultivated 
iB the Nvneriee of the BetablishneBt, also a list of the tad ontf 
u|^eH*rvBrietiea of every elass that have been reiected during the 
kmg period of investigation, more than 900 of which are still un- 
wittin^ cultivated iB various eolleotions. The Caulogue may 
be obtained jfTBlu at 70 Nassau street, aad orders for Traes, dtc., 
pw anSL will iBoabo pnNBpt atteBtion, 

-- WM. PRINCE * Co. 
FkHhiBff, ABf . S0, IMS. St 



TH£ AMBUICAN AGRICUIiTUBIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing SS pagee, roysl 
octavo. 

TERMS— ^One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbera. Ten 
Cents ; three copiee for Two Ddburs ; eight copies for Five IMQais. 

Each number of the Agricnlturiat contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage onlv, which it ene ctnt in the State, 
or within 100 milee of its pubUcatioB, and one ami m Mf esntr, 
if over 100 milee, without the State. 

AovBBTiSBMBNTs will be inserted at Oae Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same pnqportion, if exoeedisg that 
number. 

117 Itesrif through Postaiasters, mt tkt hm alhm*. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of Utis woik month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upoa soiding 
such notice to this Office. 

Volame 1 of Thb Ambkicah AoBtcuLTUBiar, with tahio M 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in doth, 
$1 29. It is a neat and tasteful book, aad asafcee a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural. Secielaea; to whidi, 
when several copiee are ordered, a libenl dieoount will be made. 

ILr To prevent confesion, all letters merely ordering this woik, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addreesed to Saxtoa 
A Miles, S05 Broadway, pnal-paid or franked by the Poetmaater, 

Communications for pnblicatioa, to be directed to the Bditev ; 
and all privaie letters, or thoee on businees disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, SOS Broadway. 
New York. 



AGENTS FOR THB AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natchex, Misa 
J. B. Steele, New Orleans. 
Sexton, Peiroe. A Co., Boston. 
R. R. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
H. Kirkland, Northampton, Mass. 



AYRSHIRE: AND YORK8HIRB GATTI^B. 

Superior cows aad great milkers, of the A^nihire and Toritahira 
stock, recently imported from Scotland and EnglaBd, oaB be had 
on reasonable terms. They are in the vidni^ of tlUs dtj, and cea 
be seen any time, upon a few hours' notice. 

Apply, piast peid, to the Editor of this paper. 
^ — *- 

American AgricuUurist Almanac ibr 1844* 

This work comprises 64 pages, double cdumna cotato, Mth 
numerous wood outs, price $8 per hundred, lU cents each la 
the contente will be found— Agricultural Statistios of the Vnitcd 
States— Aspects and Nodea— Astronomical Calendara'brMNktreal. 
Boeton, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Odeaas-* 
Chancten and Names of the Planets, Ac— Fbrmers' Northern 
ralendars. with particular directions for the BMnageffent of the 
Fem, Cattle, Frnitand Flower Garden, Ac— loolhtrh Calendan 
for the Planter and Farmer, with explidt diiaoUoBs for the cul- 
ture and harveeting of Cotton, Rice, Tobeoso, Ac, Ac. 
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' MAPLE SUGAR. 

Wb haye rrceiTed from Mr. Joel Woodworih, 
t£ Waierioiwii, ■ nmple of his maple sugar, which 
Veceired the fint premium at the State Agriculta- 
tal Show, lately held at Rochester. It is in a 
crushed stale, white «« crfBtal, and' scarcely iofe- 
rioc in taste to the belter qualities of refined loaf 
sugar. We think that Ur. Woodworth desems 
high praise for manufacturing so superior an arti- 
de. If a little more attention was paid to the pro- 
duction of maple raigar, it would, we are confi- 
dent, be highly beneficial to the fanner, and greatly 
iiKxease the wealth of the country. 

In 1840, the state of Vermont prodoced only 
^,500,000 lbs. ; last year we undetatand its prod- 
uct was S0,000,000 lbs., which, valued at 5 cenU 
pet pound, would amoont to the large sum of 
91,000,000. In oar own etate, with something rf 
n increased attention to this important article, we 
are coofident that we could easily produce double 
the quantity made in Vamonl. Every farm should 
hare its sugar <xcliard. A maple-tree will grow 
well where almoat any forest-tree will flourisL 
It is one of the most beautiful treet of North 
America, and is raluable alike for wood and tim- 
ber. Now is (he proper teaeon to set them out, 
and many a roadside and lane, and poatare, and 



waste place on ib« farm, may be beautified and 
turned to a profitable account by a row or clump 
of maples. We trust that those who are engaged 
in clearing lauds the present winter, will haTe 
some regard to the teserration of the maple-trees. 
They can easily be preserved from the high 
winds and the scorching rays of the sun, by allow- 
ing them to stand in small masses, or leaving a 
dump of other trees around them for prolection. 

SCAftCITT or SWINE, AND TBBlSi PKICES. 
Ws naderttand from drovers who have been 
out to the wect for the purpose of """fcing their 
aimual purchases, that swine have become com- 
paratively scarce, and high priced. We antieipa- 
led this eighteen months ago when at the west. 
Fork had &llen to so low a price, that an imnanal 
number ot&naen stopped breeding pigs, and oth- 
eia continued the business to a very limited extent. 
We forewarned oiu &imds in regaid to so injur 
dicious a oonrte, and now they will begin to see 
the effects d it. Whole hog*, fiesh killed, are 
now telling reaidily in this inaAet from 6 to 6^ 
coitt per pound ; and ptxk in barrels is worth 70 
to 80 per cent, man than it was last year at this 
time. What the price of swine will be at the 
west this leasaa we are noable to taj. aa the lime 
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of killing has scarcely commeaced ; we apprehend, 
however, it will be considerable higher than last 
year. 

In consequence of the late low price of pork, 
many breeders we understand have killed off their 
choice stocks. This is a very injudicious course, 
and highly to be regretted. What has cost them 
dear should be carefully kept and bred, even more 
to when prices rule low than high ; for then is the 
time that improvements can be made at a cheap 
rate. Our country has paid pretty generously for 
improved stocks df different kinds, and we really 
ihope that unceasing pains will be taken to pei^ 
petuate and spread them. There is no excuse 
now for the farmer who has hitherto held aloof 
from purchasing improved stock on account of 
what he considered high prices ; these are at pres- 
ent moderate enough in all conscience, but they 
will not continue so much longer. An increased 
demand for improved animals has already com- 
menced; and we venture to predict, that those 
who take good care of their stock, and are choice 
in its breeding, will a year hence be able to make 
sales at considerable higher prices than rule at 
present, and in much greater numbers. Shrewd 
breeders already have an eye to this anticipated 
change in the times, and are not only impronng, 
but increasing their stocks as rapidly as possible. 

MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 

Maht farmers have tried the above wheat, and 
give it a decided preference over any other varie- 
ty, on account of its proof against the Hessian % 
and rust. They daim for it a hardier constitution, 
more thrifty growth, and much more vigorous 
roots, in consequence of which, it resists the at- 
tack of the fly in the fall, by which almost any 
other species of wheat is more or less injured, and 
sometimes totally destroyed; and so much for- 
wardness in the plant in the spring before the fly 
appears, as to be beyond any injury from its at- 
tack. Added to this, is its early maturity, by 
which it entirely escapes rust These are certain- 
ly great considerations in its favor, and if they 
piove true in most cases, will insure its extensive 
introduction through the United States. 

But it is certain that its long, stiff beard, and 
thick, dark-colored bran, make it but an indiffer- 
ent wheat when matured, and those who are cul- 
tivating the choicest kinds without material injury 
from the fly and rust, wiU do well to be cautious 
in substituting it for such as are most approved. 
In this latter condiusioii, we know that several of 



the planters who have tried it in Virginia, do not 
agree with us. But have they ever taken a quan- 
tity of the White Flint, or some other choice 
flouring varieties, and ground 100 bushels or so 
of each, to ascertain which yields the most and 
best floUr ? Nothing short of such an experiment 
should decide this question. 



DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

Thottsands of sheep have been taken the past 
season from the north and east, to the prairies of 
the west ; and the difference in climate, soil, food, 
and the hardships of extra exposure, have made 
them somewhat liable to disease. We have been 
requested to give remedies for these diseases, such 
as are not usually found in books. We must coa- 
fess our inability at once to do so, not having any 
experience in the diseases incidental to sheep upon 
the prairies. We presume, however, many of oar 
readers have had the necessary experience, and 
we shall feel quite obliged to them for any coin- 
munications they may &ivor us with on this im- 
portant subject. 

In the little practice which we have had in 
sheep husbandry at the west, we have found that 
sheep have become diseased, more from bein^ 
placed on wet, low lands, or those of a heavy clay 
soil, than from any other cause. The remedy in 
this case all understand, which is a removal to 
dryer ground. Diseases frequently occur from 
want of salt and tar, especially in the interior of 
the country, where these articles are of a higli 
price. We once had a flock of sheep that became 
badly diseased, and were rapidly dying. We re> 
stored them to perfect health in three weeks by 
the following simple proceedings. 

At the time they became affected, they wete 
running on lands of a heavy day 8<h1, the hollows 
of which had more or less standing water in them. 
We first removed the flock to pastures which had 
been partially drained, and were tdeiably dry. 
We then placed a sufficient number of troughs in 
the pasture for the accommodation of the sheep, 
covering the bottom of them at least half an inch 
deep with tar. To this we added sufficient salt 
to come above the tar, then scattered over it to 
e?ery peck of salt, a mixture of one pound of sul- 
phur, a quarter of a pound of alum, and one ounce 
of saltpetre well pulverized. The sheep did not 
seem to relish this mixture at flrst with their salt, 
but they soon became accustomed to it, and in a 
week ate it quite as freely as the salt alone. We 
believe if sheep ^were constantly supplied with 
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WHnelbiiig of a like mixture, and kept off from 
wet lands, thmt this would prove a very general 
prerentire of disease. We were receotlf ittform- 
ed bf Mr. Edward Wait, an expeiienced fanner 
in Orange cooniy, that he had repeatedly cured the 
■cab in sheep, by simply placing Bour of sulphur 
mixed with salt in troughs where they could come 
and eat it at their pleasure. The foot-roi is often 
cured by keeping the hoofs well pared, and driving 
the aheep every day for a abort time over a barn 
floor plentifully sprinkled with unstacked lime. 



■Aa. sset 

Lime spread upon the ground will answer the 
same purpose. It would be necessary to place it 
in a narrow place ; a lane for example, tn between 
the gate-way, and thm drive the sheep through ; 
it might also be scattered with good ^ect roond 
the salt troiu[hs. Pine woods and browse aie 
very healthy for sheep. See Vol. I, page 356 of 
this periodical. But a dry soil, plenty of salt and 
tar at all limes, and a little sulphur occasionally, 
may be termed the grand panacea. 



THE YAK— (Fib. M.) 



The yak is classed by naturalists with the bison, 
and has some resemblance to the buffalo. It is a 
native of central Asia, and among the Himalaya 
mountains its size is small, being abont 3} feet in 
height. In fertile pastures it attains, like the ox, 
a la^e siz& It is domesticated and used some- 
what for agricultural purposes in India. It is cov- 
ered with long hair of a fine texture, and is par- 
ticularly cnrioQs for its tail, which is taken and 
beantifiilly died, and used as an insignia of rank 
amoog the Bashaws of the Turkish emjHre. 

NEW HAVEN COUTITT AGHICDLTURAL 
SBOW AND FAIR. 
This celebrated Show came off at New Haven 
,QD the 27lh and 28ih of September, and an we 
hice to be heforehand in affairs like this, we ac> 
cepted the kind invitation of onririend, Mr.Henry 
Whitney, and lefl this dty early on the morning 
of the 26th, that we might hare a view of the 
gronnd in advance. A few boon of a ddightJnl 
sail in the good atewnboat New Yoiki along the 



encbaniing shores of the East river, and the liills 
□f Connecticut, soon brought as in view of the 
rocky peaks of Mount Carmel; arKXt rose over 
the beautiful bay of New Haven, the East and 
West Rocks, with their ftowning perpoidicnlar 
cliffs, a detached peak of the former rising like a 
huge dome in the distance, crowned with a balns- 
trade of lofty forest treea. On oor arrival we fbtmd 
all things ready fin the coming day ; and ailer 
having glanced over the prepaiatiaii, and taken a 
general view of the town, we found onrBelves 
domiciled atthe elegantreiidenca of Mr. Whimey. 
The stock was somewhat cardy in making its 
appearance co the 27th ; the first object of onr at- 
tentioo, therefore, was the horticultural exhibition. 
Thia was got up at the statehouae, and we must 
confess as we entered the vestibnle of this noble 
building, that the coop d'ceil of fruits and flowers, 
evergreen arches, and wreaths, around the pillars, 
along the great hall, over the doorways of the dif- 
ferent side-rooms, and up the stairway, was beau- 
tiful in the extreme. We had heard m<Kh of tke 
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lidmess, ▼ariety, and elegance of the Horticultural 
Shows at New Hayen, but were really not pre- 
pared for the tasteful scene that presented itself 
before us* There is» howerer, a why and where- 
fore for all things — the ladies were the managers 
of this department of the exbibitioD, and hence it 
was like unto themselves— charming indeed. 

Midway in the hall is a circular recess, and this 
we found walled up with a large bank of flowers 
in all the beauty and variety of the season. On 
one side of this was a huge Neptune's drinking- 
enp, (tpangia tM^cu/um,) sustaining a riqh bouquet 
very tastefully arranged, from the garden of Mrs. 
£. Whitney, and which, we were happy to hear, 
took the first premium; beside this were others 
which we greatly admired, of various shapes 
and forms, from Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Munson, 
Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Nicoll, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. 
Deveraux, Mis. Jarman, Mrs. Hillhouse, Mrs. H. 
Whitney, Mrs. Chester, Mrs. Voorhees, and the 
Misses Beach, Mansfield, Day, and others ; then 
there were gentlemen whose names we think it 
would be ongallant to mention as competitors with 
the ladies. Mr. Peck showed a superb Turk's- 
head Cactus in full flower. It was two feet nine 
inches in circumf^ence, and made a singular and 
showy apnearance. 

The firmts we thought quite fine, especially the 
pears, which were pronounced by gentlemen re- 
cently from the Boston Horticultural Show, as su- 
perior to any they saw there. One of them meas- 
ured twelve inches in circumference. We are 
confident that it would be difficult to outshow 
these New Haven specimens. The peaches also 
were superb; several measured . over ten inches, 
and weighed nearly nine ounces each. Apples 
we noticed fourteen inches in drcumference, and 
weighing sixteen ounces, and as much farther 
norUi as New Haven is to this city, the grapes 
would do credit to New York. 

The v^ietahles were an excellent show. We 
were especially pleased with some new seedling 
potatoes, and we found among other superb pro* 
ductiona, two Royal Mammoth pumpkins from the 
garden of Mrs. Hillhouse, one weighing 112, and 
the other ISO pounds ! 

The show in dairy products, and domestic man- 
Q&ctnres m the upper hall was .rather meager. 
Some fine codery was exhibited, and other manu* 
ftctores, whi^ hardly come within the range of 
an agricultural paper to note. We were highly 
interested by a collection of insects exhibited by 
Judge Dailing, the celebrated writer on this sub- 
ject* We understand that his daughters made the 



arrangement of them, which certainly does those 
young ladies great credit Mr. G. F. Read exhib- 
ited a handsome centre table and pagoda of shell- 
work, which he had made during the past year in 
hours of ill health. The shells were tastefully 
arranged, and these works of art would be hand- 
some ornaments to any gentleman's parlor. But 
what with fruits and flowers, and bright eyes to 
watch over them, we found the interior of the 
statehouse a dangerous place to remain in, and 
upon announcement, therefore, of the trains of 
workingoxen coming up, we closed the door of 
this Paradise behind, and walked on to the green 
to view the cattle. 

The teams marched in long trains of from 60 to 
150 yoke each, drawing large carts festooned with 
evergreens, and filled with iiurm products, over 
which waved flags with appropriate mottoes, the 
whole line moving along in a seemingly never* 
ending length, to the strains of inspiring music 
from various bands. After all had arrived, they 
were paraded in double lines on the green, and num- 
bered over one thousand head. The cattle were 
generally of a deep, rich red color, the favorite 
one of New England, and were otherwise quite 
Devon-like in their appearance, and certainly the 
flnest and most numerous herd hf far of working- 
oxen that we ever saw assembled together. 
Their performance on this day consisted in taking 
a load of 6,000 pounds along the street some 20 
rods, and then retuming to the place whence they 
started. The oxen were of medium size, with 
fine blood-like limbs, and showed astonishing 
muscular power in the performance of their task. 
They would start the load at a full gallop, trot, or 
walk, as called upon by their drivers. Some of 
these oxen attached to the cart were only four 
years old, and yet any one pair of them would 
draw and wheel round with this great weight 
with apparent ease. Their training was admira- 
ble, and they moved at the word of command like 
well-drilled soldiers. 

Of other stock there was a meager show, save 
in the fine herds of Durhams of Messrs. Whitney 
and Townsend. These were not entered for pri- 
zes, but brought on to the ground that the people 
might be gratified with the sight of a few impro- 
ved cattle. Some pretty good native bulls and 
cows of a deep red were exhibited, also a few no- 
ble fat cattle. Except a half dozen or so, fine- 
woolled sheep, and an equal number of swine, the 
animals in these classes were pretty poorly repre- 
sented. We saw a neat gray stallion, 15^ hands 
high, a reasonable fine horse, muscular and active 
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and said to be half Morgan ; but we hear so much 
of this breed now-a-days, and find it so different 
from those animals which we well recollect some 
fifteen years ago, that we are rather suspicious 
that the name is often assumed as a cloaks to show 
off an indifferent article for one of a superior repu- 
tation. 

The plowing-match took place on the 28th, and 
was a spirited affair. The teams were principally 
oxen, all single yokes, and were directed by the 
plowmen themself es. The task was one eighth 
of an acre, the soil a light, sandy loam. The 
ground was well plowed in 17 to 18 minutes, and 
the cattle seemed about as firesh after completing 
it as when they first began. The first prize of )6 
was taken by Mr. Dickerman ; the second, $4, by 
Mr. Ailing ; and the third, $3, by Mr. Benham. 
Mr. Alling's yoke of cattle we thought the finest 
on tke ground, though his plow was a regular 
patched up affair. But he did his work in admi- 
rable style. Mr. Dickerman's team are old stagers, 
and hare repeatedly won the first prize. The 
nigh ox is a singular beast, much like the Spanish 
cattle at the south, and possesses the same ram- 
like crook of horn. But if odd to look at, he is 
tven to go, and it must be a smart one to beat 
him. 

We would be glad to make one suggestion to 
the New Haven Agricultural Society, and that is, 
we desire to see them procure a choice Devon bull 
another year, ^nd allow him to stand gratis among 
the farmers in the country. Their present race 
of cattle partakes strongly of Devon blood and 
Devon chaiacteriscics, and these should not he 
changed on their light soils. They may be im- 
proved in appearance by pure Devon bulls, and 
this is all that can be asked. The farmer should 
aim to breed every animal as near alike as possi- 
ble; with the same distinctive characteristics — 
the orange-colored nose, the yeUow rim round the 
eyes, the mahogany red, the clean sinewy limbs, 
and the slender up-turned homs. Many of the 
New Haven cattle come so now ; but what they 
ought to strive for is, that all should be thus bred ; 
then there wiU always be beauty, truth, and har- 
mony, in their appearance. 

The arrangements of the whole show were ad- 
mirable ; and mounted on high-apirited horses, Mr. 
Bishop (the marshal on the occasion,) and his aids 
kept everything in apple-pie order. The show 
was ^eld on the green in front of the churches, 
beneath the noble spreading arches of rows of 
ehna. The address was by the Hon. Henry Meigs 
cf New York, and was listened to with profound 



interest. The dinner was merely a lunch, of capi- 
tal corn beef, boiled, with plenty of bread, pickles, 
and water. The tables were open during the day 
to the members of the society, the fiurmers' sons, 
and all persons attached. In this way a large 
number of persons were well provided for at a 
cheap rate— an example well worth following, 
and far better in our judgment than a set dinner. 

We were highly gratified by this farmers' festi- 
val, and we hope to see many more such. The 
weather was fine throughout the two days of the 
show, and nearly 8,000 persons must have been 
present on the occasion. It was a long time since 
we had visited New Haven, and we found it grown 
quite out of our recollection. It is a beautiful 
town, situated on a charming bay, and surcoonded 
with many tasteful country residences. The 
avenues of elms are of great length, and very no- 
ble in their appearance, reminding us of those we 
saw at Strathfieldsay, one of the seats of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Our ancestors undoubtedly owe the florid Grothic 

arches to some such scene as this ; for nothing can 

be more like between nature and art In gazing 

up these splendid avenues of grand over-arching 

forest verdure, how strikingly true the lines of the 

poet. 

''The pillared arches overhead. 
Were the linden, and oak, and elm, wide spread; 
The keystone that locked each ribbed aiide^ 
A flenr-de-leys, or a qaatre feuille; 
By wizard's spell, in days that are gone, 
From flower and tree aU changed to stone.'' 

We visited some highly-cultivated farms in the 
vicinity of New Haven, an account of which we 
shall give at a future time. Particular objects also 
relative to the Show and Fair will be adverted to 
hereaAer, as we have not space for them at pres- 
ent. We were highly delighted with our trip to 
this celebrated seat of learning, and shall treasure 
up in grateful recollection the kindness and hospi- 
tality that was extended to us upon the occaaioii. 



SILK CONVENTION. 

We are happy to inform our readers, that the 
Convention o[ Silk Growers and Manufiicturers 
was held in this city according to appointment, 
and continued two days. It was well attended by 
delegates from all parts of the Union, and much 
valuable information has been elicited, showing 
not only that this highly important branch of in- 
dustry can be easily established among uq, but 
also that &ir profits may be realized from pursuing 
it. In addition to the important verbal informa- 
tion communicated at this convention, upward of 
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oae handred letters were receiyed, giving the per- 
sooal experience of the writers in growing and 
manufacturing silk. All this information will be 
embodied in a report, and soon published. We 
had no idea of the amount of cocoons made at the 
west The superiority of open feeding we think 
is triumphantly established by the communications 
of this convention. 

SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY 

FOR 1843. 

In our last we copied the list of prizes awarded 
at the late Show at Rochester of the N. Y. S. Ag. 
Soc., from the report in the first edition of the 
Rochester Democrat This we hftve since found 
80 imperfect and erroneous, that we now give a 
complete list of prizes, together with the reports 
of the different Committees. We copy from the 
New Genesee Farmer. 

PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 

Class I.— ^Bulls. 

Three years old and over. 

For the best^ to Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, 
Erie co., Durham Bull, May-Duke $20 

2d belt, to James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. 
CO., Durham bull, Rocket 12 

3d best, to Lorenzo Hathaway, of Farmington, On- 
tario 00., Durham bull, Welham 8 

4th best, to D. & H. S. Brooks, of Avon, Liv. co., 
Durham boll. Defiance VoL of Transactions. 

Class II. — ^Bullh. 
7*100 yeart old and tnuler three. 

For ^e best, to Peter A. Remson, of Alexander, 

Genesee co., Durham bull. Prince of Wales $15 
2d best, to N. Chappell, of Avon, Liv. co., red-and- 

white Durham bull 10 

3d best, to E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming co., 

Devon bull, Sir Walter 5 

4th best, to Guy Cdlins, of Bloomfield, Ontario eo., 

red Durham bull Vol. Tr. 

Class m. — Bulls. 
One year old and vmder two. 

For the best, to C. F. Crosby, of Watervliet, Al- 
bany, Durham boll, Osceola $15 

2d best, to A. St J. McArthur, of Buffalo, Erie co., 
Durham bull Medoc 10 

3d best, to Thos. H. Newbold, Caledonia, Liv. co., 
roan Durham bull 5 

4th beet, to E. P. Beck, Devon bull Wallace Vol. Tr. 

Class IV.— Buxx Calvxs. 

1st, to J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, Durham, Lo- 
gan, 5 months okl $10 

2d, to J. Johnstone, Fayette, Seneca co., white Dur- 
ham, George, 5 months dd 6 

3d, to L. F. Alien, Durham, Ben 4 

4th, to the same Devon, Rover, 7 months old Vol. Tr. 

A special premium to C. S. Button, of Newark, 
Wayne oo., for his 2-year-old bull, Osceola 5 

Rsuabeb. — ^The committee are constrained in 
jostioe to say, that in dasa No. 1 they had great 
difficulty in drawing a distinctioii between May- 
Doke and Rocket, so near did these taperior 



animals approach to each other in purity of blood 
and points of excellence ; while Archer, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Sherwood, was not reviewed, he hav- 
ing taken the Society's first premium at a pre* 
vious exhibition. Also, that tney can not but ex- 
press the high opinion they entertain of Mr. 
Remsen's fine bull Enterprise, especially in view 
of several superior calves of his on the groimd, 
which did him great credit, and to whom pre- 
miums were awarded. 

In like manner would they notice, with much 
favor, Mr. Grinneirs excellent bull Albion, with 
several others, who in other fields where the com- 
petition would be less, could hardly lail of being 
distinffuished. 

In class IV., consistmg of calves under one year 
old, the competition was so close, that the judges 
found some aifiiculty in coming to a decision, from 
the fact, that at the Bise limited to this class, the 
developments are so indistinct, that the most ex- 
perienced judges have frequently found the calves 
that had received their commendation did not ful- 
fil the promise they had impressed them with ; 
while those they had considered less deserving of 
notice, claimed, at a mature afi^e, their admiration, 
and proved better bulls than their more successful 
competitors. 

There were many very superior grade bulls <mi 
the ground, which showed a due proportion of fine 
blood ; but the committee would take leave to re- 
mark, generally, that the breeding of grade bulls 
is an unprofitable practice now, as the thorough- 
breds can be so conveniently obtained. 

However desirable grade cows may be, the 
committee can nat too strongly recommend to 
breeders the importance of breeding only from 
thorough-bred bulls, specially of the improved 
breed of Durham short-horns. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
James Gtowjln, 
W. FuLLEa, 
L. A. LELAib, 
Wm. Gakbutt, 
Wm. M. Smith, 



Comnuttee 
Judges. 



Class V. — Cows. 

Thru years old and over^ 

Ist, to John M. Sherwood, Panzy $20 

2d, to John Johnstone, Lady Sadcett 12 

3d, to L. F. Allen, Nancy Dawson 8 

4th, R. H. Hyam Vol. Tr. 

CiAss VI.-<HBiraBs. 

Two years old and under three. 

Ist, to T. H. Newbold's Cassandra $12 

2d, to Anson Packard, Bristol, Ontario co. 8 

3d, J. M. Sherwood's Sylph 5 

4th, L. F. Allen VdL Tr. 

Class Vn.— HEms. 

One year old and nnder two. 

1st, to J. M. Sherwood's Philippine $ie 

2d, to L. F. Allen's Devon 5 

3d, T. H. Newbold's Isabella Va|. T^. 

Class Vm.— Heifsu Calves. 

1st, to WnUam Cook, Lysander, Onondaga co. $8 

2d, to P. A. Remsen 5 

3d, L,F. Alien Vol,Tr. 
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Eemarks. — Having thus discharged the most 
pleasing portion of our duly, we would offer a 
Word of consolation to those spirited individuals 
who have upon this occasion failed of success. 
They have all much merit, many of them in no 
ordinary measure ; and we would urge them to a 
continuation of their efforts toward improving their 
stock, confidently predicting their ultimate success. 
A great deal of excellent stock, which the means 
at oar command prevented our noticing hy special 
premiums, commanded' in no small degree our at- 
tention and approval. We trust we shall not he 
considered partial in specifying the Devons belong- 
ing to L. F. Alien and Mr. Beck. 

Certain points occurred to us, in performance of 
•ur duty, which we feel incumbent upon us to 
brin^ under notice. We do so respectfully, trust- 
ing the>r will be received with a cordial and mu- 
tual desire to perfect the business of the associa- 
tion. Considerable difficulty and annoyance were 
experienced, originating m the praiseworthy, 
though perhaps somewhat overstrained multipli- 
cation of classes. 

It appeafs to us, that /bttf classes of cows would 
be found better than the number now adopted. 
For all useful ends we are disposed to think the 
following would suffice: Class first, Durhams; 
second, Devons; third, Herefords ; fourth, cows 
of any breed, mire or mixed — shoton either as 
oreeders or as aairy stocks. 

In. course of our inspection, we frequently found 
misapprehension to exist respecting what is called 
purity of blood. It was supposed by several, that 
they possessed animals of pure descent, because the 
sire had been a pure Durhaniy and the dam a pure 
Devwij or vice versa. This is altogether a mi»- 
takc^, and will require extremely minute and strict 
attention. It would appear to us a most beneficial 
step toward forwarding the improvement of live 
stock in North America, should a well-oreanized 
Herd Book be prepared. It would assuredly meet 
with co-operation m Canada, whose breeders would 
then find a ready means of reference, and the only 
satis&ctory check upon mistakes or frauds, while 
it would naturallj bring the farmers and breeders 
of the two countries into more firequent intercourse, 
tending manifestly to the advantage of both. 

One other point attracted our attention as de> 
serving note — ^viz., the difficulty of deciding upon 
the respective merits of calves. Animals of all 
ages were brought forward, with nothing but the 
word of the exhibitor as to age. We would by no 
means convey the slightest intimation against the 
honor or veracity of the exhibiters on this occasion 
— hi from it ; but we confidently recommend thsit 
in future each animal of this aescription should 
hear a ticket, giving the da^ and date of beiiu^ 
dropped. This would also, it may be observed, 
tend to produce more system and reguhirity in the 
management of stock. 

In minor arrangements we would respectfully 
observe, that it becomes . imperative to infuse 
punctuality in the arrival of stock upon the ground. 
Bulls, cows, &c, should he placed adjoining each 
other, each under a large and conspicuous board; 
and a forfeiture of the chance for the day should 
attach to any exhibitor leaving his animals with- 



out some persons equally competent with himself 
to answer any necessary questions, or until dis- 
charged by the judges. 

By order of the committee, 

Adah Fergusson, Chairman. 

G. V. Sacket, 

H. Baldwin, 

Algernon S. Roberts, 

J. W. Bacon, 



^ Commsttee* 



Class IX. — Cows. 
Cro8$ between the uaHve and inqnrted breeds. 
Ist, to David Brooks, Avon, Liv. co. $12 

2d, to Jehiel Freeman, Geneseo, Liv. oo. 9 

3d, to Geo. C. Latto, Greece, Monroe co. • 

4th, to Allen Ayrault, Geneseo VoL Tr. 

Class X. — ^Heiixrs. 

Cross betu)een the native and imported breeds, between 2 

and 3 years old. 

Ist, to £. A. Le Roy, of Caledonia $10 

2d, to T. H. Newbold 7 

3d, to Anson Packard 5 

4th, to J. R. Murray, of Mt. Morris, Liv. eo. Vol. Tr. 

Class XI.— Heifsks* 

Cross as above, over 1 and under 2 years old, 

Ist, to Calvin Ward, Richmond, Ontario co. $10 

2d, to the same 6 

3d, to W. W. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. co. 3 
4th, to David Brooks Vol. Tr. 

Reuarxb. — There were two barren heifers, one 

belonging to of Syracuse, the other 

to Stephen Bastable, of Salina, which, though val- 
uable animals, your committee did not consider 
entitled to compete lor premium. 

There was a superior red-and-white cow be- 
longing to Horace Hooker, of Rochester, and your 
committee only regretted that the premium-list 
was not sufficiently extended to incluae her. 
HeiatY S. Randall, ' 
TflOBiAS Weddle, ) Committee. 
Lthan Hibbard, 

Class XIL 

Nattve breed, not having any imported blood, 

1st, to Andrew Snider, of Henrietta, Monroe eo, 

2d, to Wm. Stembcrgh, « « 

3d to Geoige A. Mason, of Jordan, Onondaga co. 5 

Class XHI. — ^Heuxrs. 
Native breeds, between 2 and 3 years old. 
No competition entitled to premium. 

Class XIV.— Dairy Cows. 
^ Of any breed, 

1st preminm to George A. Mason $15 

Reuarks. — ^In view of the small number of ani- 
mals exhibited for their inspection, the committee 
beg leave to state, that in tneir opinion the breed- 
ers of more than two thirds of all the cattle in the 
State are not in the least benefited (so far as cattle 
are concerned) by the State Society, although lib- 
eral premiums are offered, from the fiict that so 
little competition exists among what are called 
oommoii rannera. 
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We hope the editors of agricultural papers will I 
call more attention to this subject hereafter. 

John Webster, ) 
Lee Comstoce, > Committee, 
Abel Baldwin, ) 

WoRKiKG Oxen. 

l8t, to P. A. Remson $15 

2d, to — Stoddard, Onondaga co. 10 

3d, to H. Long, Yoric, Liv. co. 5 

4th> to Jehiel Freeman, Geneseo, Liv. co. Vol. Tr. 

Stkers. 

Three yean old. 

Ist, to John P. Hoot, York, Liv. co. $10 

2d, to A. Ayranlt 5 

3d, to Robt. Allen, Syracuse, Onondaga co. Vol. Tr. 

TWO-TXAR-OLD StEERS. 

Ist, to A. Ayranlt $8 

2d, to John Ayranlt, Perinton, Monroe co. 4 

3d, to Wm. W. Wadsworth Vol. Tr. 

YsAnuNO Steeks. 

To Rosvell Root (discretionary) $8 

Reuares. — The Committee on Working Oxen 
report, that they have viewed, with much satisfac- 
tion, a large number o£ very superior working 
oxen; and they would willingly have awardel 
premiums to tul, bat as they were unable to do 
that, they found mach difficulty in selecting the 
three best pairs. 

In making their decisions, the committee en- 
deavored to select those which would be most 
valuable for immediate use. 

Dan. Hibbard, 

O. P, HoAO, 

Wm. Cook, 

C. A. GrODFRET, 



Committee. 



Fat Cattle. 

Ist, to Jeremiah Brown, Ridxway, Orleans co. $20 
2d, to W. A. Mills, Monnt Morris, Liv. co. 12 

3d, to the same , Vol. Tr. 

Remarks.— The committee would name, with 
especial commendation, a grade Durham cow be- 
longing to Philo Hamlin; a steer belonging to 
Allen Ayrault ; two superior cattle belonj^ing to 
Jeremiah Brown; and a pair of steers bdonging 
to Mr. (Jodfrey. 

There were other superior animals, the owner- 
ship of which we were unable to ascertain. 

P. N. RxrsT, ] 

HoLLowAY Long, 1 rn*n»,itf^^ 
JosBPH A. Frost, f ^<>»»«««««- 
« Wm. Ottlet, j 

Fat Sheep. 

Ist, to George Caward» Seneca, Ontario oo. $10 

2d, to T. Norman 5 

Bd, to Wm. Swailes, Sodas, Wayne co. Vol. Tr. 

Rebiarxs. — ^The committee on fat wethers would 
respectfully report, that they have examined several 
valuable individuals and pairs of fiit sheep. None 
of their owners, however, complied with the con- 
ditions published by the society, viz., a statement 
of the method of feedmff ; the land, quantity, and 
cost of the food; ke. Your cominittee hire felt 



Committee, 



much embnrassed by this omission. Thev have 
examined the animals, and reported whicn they 
consider best, without regard to feed, leaving it to 
the board to decide whether premiums shall be 
awarded. Your committee would recommend that, 
hereafter, ewes be allowed to compete with we- 
thers for the premiums on fat sheep. There were 
some exceedingly fine ewes on the ground. 

P. N. Rust, 

Hollow AY Long, 

Wm. Ottlet, 

Joseph A. Frost, 

PREMIUMS ON HORSES. 

Staluons. 

Over four years old. 

For the best stallion, to Henry Paddock, of Pen- 
field, and George Fordon, Geneva, owners of im- 
ported horse Alfred, 11 years old, 16| hands high, 
a Cleveland bay, imported by Thos. Wcddle $20 

2d, to Dr. William May, Palmyra, Wayne co., Mor- 
gan Tiffer, 10 years old 12 

3d, to £. HoUoway, Lima, Livingston co., Tonng 
Fox-Hunter, 4 years old 8 

4th, to Alexander Baldridge, Romnlns, Seneca co.. 
Gallant Coacher, 5 years old Vol. Tr. 

Stallions. 

Three years eld and under four* 

1st, to Kinzey Sottle, of Chili, Monroe eo., Young 
Post-Boy, a gray, 15} hands high, 3 years old. 

2d, to Ephraim Watkins, of Hopewell, Ontario co., 
Yonng Alfred, a bay, 15 hands high, 3 years old. 

3d, D. G. Billings, of Clarkson,. Monroe co., Mo> 
hawk, a roan, 15 hands hjgh, 3 years old. 

Matched Honsis. 

For the best pair of matched horses— Ist, 2d, and 

3d, no preminms awarded. 
4th, to Joel R. Parker, of Rochester, for a pair of 

dapple grays, 16 hands high Vol. Tn 

Remarks. — ^The committee appointed judges of 
stallions, report, that of the number (28) of fine 
horses exhibited, there were several of blood, tra- 
cing back, not remotely, to thorough-bred horses 
of established reputation, both in the stud and on 
the turf. The^ felt controlled, however, br the 
general instructions of the society, to select tor its 
premiums the variety of horses oualified for all 
work. There were exhibited at the mir, but too late 
for the due action of the committee, two good 
Canadian horses, which attracted much obs^va- 
tion and approbation. 

The same conmiittee, appointed judges of 
matched horses, have to regret that better speci- 
mens were not exhibited. Of the eight or ten 
pairs entered for competition, in the opinioQ of 
your committee there was but one pair under the 
mstruetions of the society entitled to a premiom. 

R. F. W. Allston, 1 

A. Atrault, I 

Frederick F. Rageos, V CMwmttee.' 

Samuel Geebmleaf, | 

L R« Speed, j 

Makes amd Coits. 

For the best breedbg maie and edt, to 4if«^Hf> 
Baldridge, chestnut mare and bay eolt ^«« $20 
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2d, to Tniman Roberts, bay mare aad black colt $12 
3d, to Gay Markhazn, of Rush, Monroe co, bay 

mare 8 

4th, to Milton Sheldon, Mendon, Monroe co., chest- 
nut mare, Clio YoL Tr. 

Three-year-old Mares. 

1st, not being on the ground the second day, no 

award. 
2d, to J. K. Ballentine's bay mare $5 

3d, no award. 

(Note. — This committee, mistaking the inten- 
tions of the society, awarded a premium of $10 to 
J. E« Ballentine, tor a gray staUion colt, sired by 
Young Lion of Monroe.) 

Remarks. — ^The undersigned, the committee 
chosen to award premiums on brood mares and 
colts, respectfully report, that they have attended 
to the duties assigned them, and carefully ex- 
amined the unusually large number of animals 
exhibited. The committee, while they rejoice at 
the enterprise evinced by bringing upon the ground 
so many competitors for the premiums, feel con- 
strained to say, that perhap no one of the animals 
belong to the class intended by the society, viz., the 
horse of all work. It was, consequently, exceed- 
ingly difficult to find one without some striking 
detect, which ought not and need not belong to 
the stock of the perfect breeder. While they 
would be justified in withholding the premium 
iVom all of the animals of this class, for the reasons 
referred to, they think the ends of the society will 
be best promoted by making known the judgment 
of the committee. 

D. S. CAftlPBELL, ) 

^ Abram Vaugbt, I Committee. 
Owen Jones, ) 

PREMIUMS ON SWINE. 
Over ten monOit old. 

For the best boar, to H. O. Hills, Vernon, Onetda 

CO. $10 

2d, to Daniel Budd, Greece, Monroe co. 8 

3d, to a Tibbitts, Pittsford, Monroe co. 6 

4th, to N. Hayward, Brighton, «« Vol. Tr. 

For the best breeding sow, to R. L. Allen, Berkshire 10 
2d, to Wm. Wheeler, Rochester, Monroe co. 8 

3d, to John Langham, «< u 5 

4th, to P. A. Smith, Greece « Vol. Tr. 

Remarks. — ^Among the swine worthy of par- 
ticular attention, was a pen of eight shotes and a 
sow, whose owner we did not see. They showed 
what can be done by a judicious crossing of the 
two leading breeds, the Berkshire and Leicester. 

Mr. M. Garret, of Gates, had a very good Leices- 
ter sow wid pigs. Mr. Tone, of Chili, had a 
Leicester sow and pigs ; and a boar and sow of M. 
Wadhams were very good. 

The committee do not deem it their duty tb en- 
ter into an elaborate discussion as to tne best 
breeds; but they give the basis on which they 
acted in awarding the premiums. They do not 
consider it any object to raise or <%ncourage the 
raising of a very large breed of hoffs, so far as the 
fiirmers of this State are concerned. Where corn 
is easily raised and at a distance from market, a 
laige breed of hogs may be tolerated ; but where 



the utmost economy is to be used, a middling- 
sized breed of hogs is decidedly preferred. A hog 
of fine bone, li^ht head, small ears, a good ham, 
and deep broadside, that will mature earl^r, and 
when fiittened at 12 or 18 months, comes easily up 
to 300, must be profitable to provider and con- 
sumer. In behalfof the committee, 

T. C. Peters, Chairmatu 

PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 

Class I. — Long-woolled. 

For the best back, to Wm. Swaiies, Wayne co. $10 
2d, to Thomas Terry, Mt. Morris, Liv. 00. 8 

3d, to Wm. Swaiies 5 

4th, to John Bettridge, Riga, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Allen Ayranlt $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro, Aubam, Cayuga co. 8 

3d, to James Beatty, Greece, Monroe co. 5 

4th, to Wm. C. Cornell, HenrietU, " VoL Tr. 

For the best pen of 5 lambs, Leicesters, to same $5 

Class II. — ^Middix-woolled. 

For the best buck, John M. Sherwood, Sooth-Down $10 

2d, to J. Parsons « 8 

3d, same " 5 

4th, same << Vol.Tr. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, J. M. Sherwood, << $10 

2d, to Richard Handle, Chili, Monroe co. 8 

For best pen of 5 lambs, to J. M. Sherwood 5 

Remarks. — ^The committee noticed two pens of 
choice ewes, and one of fine lambs, which were 
entered as middle-wooUed ; but as they were a 
mixture of long and middle wools, they did not 
consider themselves at libertv to assign them a 
place in either class submitted for their examina- 
tion. 

They experienced much difficulty in deciding 
some of the premiums on lon£^-wool bucks, owing 
to the large numbers of very cnoice animals of this 
class which were exhibited. 

In conclusion, the committee would say, they 
perceive, with no little gratification, the decided 
improvement now making in the lon^ and middle- 
wool sheep in this country, considering them and 
their crosses, as they do, a profitable anunal in th« 
neighborhood of large markets, from the great 
value of the carcass for mutton, which usually 
brings, when well fattened, at least 50 per cent, 
more than pork. They will be excused for adding^ 
at least by the intelligent farmers of the State of 
New York, a class of citizens so capable of appre- 
ciating and so deeply interested in tne subject, that 
if protection to American labor, American intelli- 
gence, and American capital, is to be the settled 
policy of the United States, as it can not but be 
noped it will from the beneficial efiects so recently, 
yet so largely experienced from it, the immediate 
commencement, on an extensive scale, of worsted 
and other similar fabrics for which the lonjon-wool 
furnishes an indispensable material, will afford to 
them a large and permanent demand, and a greatly 
increased value. 

R. L. Allsn, 

S. £. Hudson, 

F. M. RoTCH, - Committee* 

Tkos. Hollis. 

W. R. Randall, , 
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Clam m.— Fine-woolled. 

For the best buck, to Charles Colt, GeneseoLiy. 

GO., Saxon $10 

2d, to Roswell Boot, York, Liv. eo. 8 

3d, to Norman Friable, Vernon, Oneida eo. 5 

4th, to Gideon Cobb, Brighton, Monroe eo. Tol. Tr. 
For the best pen ofS ewes, to Charles Colt $10 

2d, To Roswell Root, 8 

3d, to Norman Frisbie, 5 

For best pen of 6 lambs, R. Root, 5 

The above class are reported by tte Committee as 
being all Saxony. 

Merino Bvcks. 

1st, to £dmond Fellows, South Chili, Monroe co. $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro 8 

Remabks. — The sheep presented for ezhibition, 
as a whole were .creditaole ; and the committee 
take the opportuDity to commend higblv both the 
form and neece of tnose exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Colt, of Genesee, to whom they award the first 
premium. 

In making this remark, it is not our intention to 
disparage sererai other lots which were cood speci- 
mens as regards staple and fineness of hurl, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Frisbie, of Vernon, Oneida co. ; 
but a prominent objection appeared to his, namely, 
want of compactness of fleece — a most defective 
point, when our rigorous climate is considered. 
This objection, however, would not apply to those 
of Messrs. Roswell Root & Brothers. 

The committee would gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to extend these remarks, with a view to 
encourage a more extensive growth of fine wool, 
now from its scarcity so desirable to American 
manufacturers, as well as dwell on those points in 
relation to certain properties of fleece and carcase, 
indispensable to profit, did time permit. 

The committee, with the sanction of the ex- 
ecutive committee, have classed the Saxon and 
Merinos by themselves, which we respectfully 
recommend should be a permanent arrangement 
in the premium-list hereafter, as equal justice will 
be rendered to both those distinguished varieties of 
sheep. 

Several good specimens of Merinos were ex- 
hibited ; but the committee take the liberty to re- 
mark, that nearly all called such, were but grades 
and imperfect imitations of the general excellence 
of this variety in their purity. 

Several bucks were presented for exhibition by 
Mr. S. W. Jewet, of Vermont, said by him to be 
of the Paular breed, which we were also told have 
produced heavy fleeces. 

The ewes exhibited as Merinos were but grades, 
and therefore the committee did not feel authorized 
to award any farther premium. 

L. A. MORRCL, 

I. P. Beekman, 
John Johnson, 
Wm. Randall, 
R. Harmon, Jr., 



Committee. 



REPORT ON AGRICULTtTRAL IMPLEMENTS. 

From the vast importance attached to a labor- 
aavinff machine, that will perfectly and cheaply 
thrash wheat and other grain, the mechanical in- 



genuity of this country has been taxed to its ut- 
most extent to perfect such an implement, and 
almost every county has its favorite machine. 
The operative part of the process is pretty g:ener- 
ally settled on the spike-cylinder^ originally intro- 
duced by a Mr. Douglas, of Skaneaieles; out the 
motive power assumes as many forms and contri- 
vances as the patent chum, or washing machine, 
from the cumbrous and complicated, to compact, 
simple, and unique- To describe the various forms 
would be tedious, and of but little use ; and it was 
impossible for the committee to imperatively de- 
cide upon the relative value of them all, as nothing 
short of long and practical use can endorse any 
new invention as the ultimatum reouired. 

The committee have come to tne conclusion, 
from their own previous experience and from in- 
vestigations made by them, that a two or three 
horse-power machine, that will thrash from 190 
to 150 bushels of grain per day, with a farmer's 
own team and his own hands, is the most desira- 
ble and profitable for the great mass of fiirmers; 
while perhaps a larger and more extensive power 
is the best for those who travel the country and 
thrash by the bushel, and for large grain-growers. 
A large number of horse-powers were submitted 
to the inspection of this committee, several of 
which were without thrashers, or the means for 
testing them by actual experiment Amon? these 
was a very ingenious, compact, and well-con- 
structed machine, by A. D. Child, of Rochester, 
which promises, as far as this committee can judge 
by simple examination, to be one of the best appli- 
cations of horse-power that was ever offered to the 
public. Another one offered by Mr. S. B. Traver, 
of Rochester, being Davenport^ patent, combines 
many very desirable points, and is now in actual 
use, but was not exhibited to the committee in 
that form. Both of the foregoing machines are 
constructed upon the principle of tn^er/ia/^ean'nF, 
with the sunrand-planet wheels. Mr. L. Bostwicx, 
of New York, exnibited a machine at work before 
us — a very compact, simple, and effective horse- 
power, with a thrasher of the beater principle ; 
but the committee were unanimous in giving the 
preference to the j;;9sle- thrashers. 

That description of machines termed tread' 
powers were also exhibited to the committee. 
They appeared to perform the work expeditiously, 
and with ease to the horses, and the committee 
would not be surprised if they should eventuidly 
become great favorites among the farming com- 
munity. The thrashing-machine, for which the 
committee have awarded the first premium, has 
been well proved, several hundred of them being 
now in actual use. It is well constructed, and 
combines a cleaner and separater. 

[To b« continued.] 



BUFFALO GRASS. 



We find a communication in the National In- 
telligencer from Captain Cook of the United States 
Dragoons, to F. Markoe, corresponding secretary 
of the National Institute, on the subject of this 
grass ; and if all there said of it prove correct, it 
can not but prove a valuable herbage to be iatro- 
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duced iato cultivation among us, especially on 
barren hills, and such lands as are liable to be 
poached by herds of cattle. Captain Cook savs : ^ It 
nourishes on a poor, thin soil, in an arid climate, 
is of a pale green, and falling, it takes a slight root 
on the joints of the stock ; these joints are eight or 
ten in number, and four or five inches ajMirt. This 
peculiarity is onlv observed on a close inspection, 
for, the joints also sending up a short stem, on 
which is found the grain and slender blades, it re- 
sembles an unthrifty blue grass ; and, like that, it 
forms a sod, and a smoother and far harder one. 
About harvest time the country turns to the yel- 
lowish brown color of our ripe grain fields; and 
in extensive views the eye is only relieved by the 
green of a single varietyof spice-weed, which dots 
the smooth brown surface ot the earth. Thus, so 
short and very withered in appearance, it seems 
wholly insufficient to support animal life, while 
proving with its grain a rich and ample food for 
countless buffaloes; and also for the diminutive 
but &r more numerous prairie-dogs. Some say 
the CTass will only grow where the bufialo is 
found ; that it disappears as they recede. For a 
hundred miles we see it almost continually in the 
road, when little or none other is to be found. If 
this goes to prove that trampling is essential to its 

frowth, the above idea is strengthened by our 
nowledge that the immense herds of bufifalo must 
subject it fully to this treatment. I think I no- 
where saw the grass in quantity ungrazed by the 
buffalo ; in the lower river bottoms, amid the suc- 
culent, green, rich looking grass of several species, 
untouched by the bufialo, little patches of this 
were observed closely eaten. AAer the last win- 
ter and spring of unheard-of severity and back- 
wardness, we found the buffaloes quite fat on the 
13th of June. 

" Our dragoon horses had to subsist for some time 
on this grass ; their being able to do so at all, so 
closely grazed as we found it, and under the ne- 
cessary restriction of a 22-feet picket rope, would 
seem to prove its extraordinary nutrition. Only 
one other fact will I mention, and I do not explain 
it I found it on mv return, near Council Grove, 
about the middle of^ July, in the road, taller and 
fi^reener than almost any I had seen earlier and 
farther to the west. I shall send you, by the first 
opporfunity, a half pint of the grain, which I pick- 
ed with ray own fingers : it can be gathered m no 
other way." 

Mr. Rotch in EtmoPE. — Among the passengers 
in the steamship Caledonia, which sailed from 
Boston on the 1st inst., were Francis Rotch, Esq. 
and familv, of Butternuts, Otsego co., this state. 
Mr. R. and his son go out with a view of examin- 
ing the agriculture and stock of England, and other 
parts of Europe, and will probably be absent at 
least two years. From his accurate and scientific 
knowledge of these matters at home, and a long 
previous residence abroad, his observations will be 
of the inost valuable kind ; and we trust that he 
may be induced to give them to the public in a 
tangible shape. A work from him on the subject 
of agriculture, and especially stock, would be 



sought for and read with eaffer interest. We 
quite envy him his apicultural tour. May hin>- 
self and mmily enjoy health and happiness abroad. 



OBrruARY. — ^We learn with deep resret of the 
death of William Lincoln, Esa., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was an able lawyer, distin- 
guished for literary attainments, and had frequent- 
ly been a representative in the legislature of his 
state. But his great celebrity, and what most en- 
deared him to the agricultural community, was 
his reports on swine; he beuur for a 'numner of 
years chairman of that committee at the county 
shows of Worcester. These reports were ex- 
tremely humorous and witty, and invariably drew 
forth hearty neals of laughter from the stout yeo- 
manry annually assembled to hear them. His re- 
port to the New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany last year partook of the same character- 
istics. He was an estimable citizen, and has left 
a void that it will be difficult to fill. 

Dorking Fowls. — Mr. L. F. Allen took a num- 
ber of these fine birds to the late Affricultumi 
Show at Rochester, with a view of exhioiting, and 
then sending them to this city for distribution 
among bis friends. For safe keeping, they were 
placed under the care of a servant at the Eagle 
Tavern ; but soon afler dark, the chief cook espy- 
ing so fine a lot of birds, thought they would ao 
great credit to the dinneivtable the next day, and 
without knowing their breed or value, cut on their 
heads, and sent them down to his aids in the 
kitohen for preparation. Our friends must take 
the disappointment as coolly as possible, and wait 
another year for their Dorkmgs. 



The New-England Farmer. — ^We regret to see 
that Mr. Putnam has retired from the editorial de- 
partment of this journal. Mr. Joseph Breck, one 
of its proprietors, takes his place, and we have no 
doubt that he will continue the paper to the satis- 
faction of its readers. 



Stock For Sale. — ^We would call attention to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Hendrickson he Co. 
of Ohio, They go down the Mississippi river the 

E resent month, with a fine assortment of difierent 
reeds of animals, and we recommend them es- 
pecially to our southern friends, as men of strict 
probity and honor in all their dealings. It is well 
known that we imported Windsor Castle and 
other stock belonging to them. 

rt^T* We have commenced the publication in 
this No. of Dr. Mohl's powerful article reviewing 
Leibig^s Vegetable Physiology. We shall continue 
it as fast as received in the Gardenere' Chronicle, 
from London. Our readers will find it an able 
paper and a rare treat. 

|j;7* Have any of our readers Lord Sommerville 
on Devon cattle ? If so, we shall be extremely 
obliged to them for the loan of it a short time. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Fgr tke Amtriean AgriemUmiMt. 
PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHER. 

Haekeitstown, September 16M, 1843. 

Although the weather-table ofDr. Adam Clarke 
has been frequently published in past 3rearB, yet I 
had nerer given it any special attention, tiU its 
repubUcation in your Jmy number. To be " weath- 
erwise for a few days in advance,** would be rery 
agreeable indeed to the &rmer. Human knowl- 
edge concerning the weather is but verv limited 
at best — that is, practically so. Even the small 
degree of knowledge concerning atmospheric 
changes, possessed by all, seems to ha^e remained 
without advancement since the first ages of the 
world ; with no addition or improvement, or new 
discoveries to overthrow or connrm the prevailing 
opinions till the present day, when the labors of 
Eispy and others nave certainly contributed some- 
thing to this department of science. 

But even their theories and systems are as yet 
but theories only, which time and further obser- 
ration may substantiate or overturn. I have nev- 
er seen any statement of, nor am I acquainted 
with, the theory upon which Dr. Clarke's table is 
based ; but I haye often noticed that the weather 
following the new or fulf moon was such as indi- 
cated, and was thereby led to place some confi- 
dence therein, which I must confess, is rather 
shaken by the observations made since public at- 
tention has again been called to it in the Agricul- 
turist 

1. I commenced upon the 19th July, when the 
moon entered the third Quarter, between 8 and 10 
A. M., where the table prophesies changeable 
weather ; but it was as uncnaxigeable as any could 
wish it, being yery hot and dry, with a westerly 
wind, and no rain. *<But all signs fail in dry 
weather" we are told. 

2. New moon near midnight, clear weather ac- 
cording to the table, and so it was for three days, 
succeeded by a rainy one — and three others mostly 
cloudy, witn a yery unsteady wind. This was 
changeable. 

3. First quarter of the moon on the 2d of Au- 
gust, between 6 and 8 P. M., with a southeasterly 
wind, and rain to come, by the table. Got but 
yery little the first day, none at all the second, and 
upon the fourth came the mat fall of rain, occa- 
sioning the extraordinary freshet in New Jersey 
and about Philadelphia. Two of the last three 
days of this quarter were yery changeable, and the 
other a yery stormy day. 

4. Full moon near midnight, when clear weath- 
er is indicated. The first two days, considerable 
rain fell. During the rest of the quarter, had one 
dark and cloudy day, two partially so, with rain 
at niffht, and one clear day. 

5. Moon passed into the third Quarter, near 2 
A. M. on the 18th August. The table says clear, 
but before 24 hours came, another fall of rain, fol- 
lowed by one clear day, and the rest of the week 
doudv and stormy, except the last day. 

6. New moon near 10 A. M. upon the 25th. 
Changeable by the Ubie. First three days yery 



settled weather, with foggy mornings, and an at- 
mosphere extremely hot and opnressiye. Then 
followed one day changeable, and the last three 
days were settled again. 

7. Just after midnight upon the 1st September, 
the moon entered her first quarter. Clear weath- 
er to be looked for by the table — first day stormy, 
second somewhat cloudy, third fidr and hot, fourth 
still hotter—heavy showers passing round, fifth 
fiiir, sixth cloudy and threatenug, seyenth one of 
the stormiest days of the season. 

8. The moon became full upon the 8th about 
2 P. M., table saying changeable, as was the case 
for three days ; being mosuy cloudy, cool, and the 
wind shifting east and west of nortn. The rest of 
this quarter was mostly settled and clear, except 
near the last, when there was quite a fall of ram 
from the east, with a most yiolent wind. There 
Mr. Editor, I have now followed the moon through 
her phases for two successive reyolutions, and now 
I leaye your readers to their own conclusions. But 
the observations ought to be continued for a year, 
in order to judge correctly, and perhaps I may con- 
tinue them if you wish iL 

Although we haye here two such men as Dr. 
Herschell and Dr. Clarke standing up for lunar in- 
fluence upon the weather, yet there are others 
equally positive in their conclusions to the con- 
trary. I shall close with the two following quo- 
tations. The celebrated Arrago collected from 
yarious sources, all the well-authenticated facts in 
relation to this subject, and says, that ** there was 
no reason whatever to confirm the common notion, 
that changes of the weather attended changes of 
the moon, or that this luminary is in the least 
worthy of notice, in conducting the processes of 
agriculture." 

That the influence df the moon upon water pro- 
duces the tides all ought to know; but if any 
think its influence upon the water in the atmos- 
phere equally as decided, let them be reminded of 
the opimon of the late Dr. Olbers, a distinguished 
astronomer of Germany, who, after careful obser- 
vations for fifty years, declares : " I have demon- 
strated that the influence of the moon upon the 
weather is so small, that it is totally lost amid 
the great yariety of other forces and causes which 
change the state of our atmosphere." 

A.R.D. 



For the AMuriam AgriaUtmai* 
WISCONSIN. 

Buffalo, September 12tk, 1843. 

Wisconsin seems to be the great object of atteor 
tion for western emigrants at the present moment. 
Whether it is that apprehensions of an unhealthy 
climate, or the excessive indebtedness 'of the older 
western states, Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois, de- 
ters new emigrants from entering their territories, 
and many already tiiere from remaining, certain it 
is, that while each of the foregoing states are in- 
creasing but moderately in comparison with for- 
mer years, Wisconsin is augmenting her popula- 
tion and agricultural improvement beyond that of 
any other portion of equsd extent in the United 
States. The causes that haye produced this gen- 
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eral and wide-spread popularity, for it is equally 
known and appreciated in Europe as in this coun- 
try, are principally these : — 

1. It is throughout its entire length and breadth 
a perfitetly healthy region. 

2. It possesses a uniformly, highly fertile soil, 
3rielding all the ordinarv products in crreat luxuri- 
ance, which are adaptea to the latitude. 

3. It is peculiarly a wheat-producing country, 
haying a soil nearly everywhere eaually removed 
from a light sand or heavy clay, and abounding in 
iimestone, which is scattered through the ^oii and 
intimately blended with it This last character- 
istic will give to the soil, with proper manage- 
ment, an endurance of wheat, as Lastm^ as time ; 
and as wheat is to be the great staple oi our north- 
western states, this is a consideration of the high- 
est importance. 

4. The water is pure and in most places abun- 
dant, yielding a full supply for cattle and the or- 
dinary wants of the settlers; while through all 
the northern portion, the finest mill-streams 
abound, and are ready to supply their mills and 

' future manufactories with all the water-power re- 
quired to make it, what nature seems to have 
destined it hereafter to become in the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the manufacturing state 
for the west. 

5. The inexhaustible mines of lead which can 
be wrought for ages, not only to the profitable em- 
ployment of those directly engaged in digging, 
purifying, and sending the metal to market, but 
with equal profit to the farmer, who fijids in the 
miners a demand for his products at remunerating 
prices. The successful working of copper mines 
will probably be added hereafter to those of lead. 

6. Its accessibility to market, having the Mis- 
sissippi on one side, and Michigan on the other, 
with the Wisconsin and Fox rivers intersecting 
through the north, and connecting the former by 
a steamboat navigation, unbroken save at the 
Portasre for one and a half miles, and the falls on 
the Fox, at the Grande and Petite Eaukalaus. 
These advantages combined, render it inferior to 
no new land ever offered to the enterprise of an 
intelligent people, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it enjoys a popularity never before accorded 
to a new state. 

But I wish to call the attention of emigrants to 
one consideration, which is seldom sufficiently 
weighed. It is the propriety of thoroughlv set- 
tling the coast, especially near the harbors, oefore 
pushing their way far into the interior. This 
may be done with the strictest regard to their in- 
terest, even if the cost of the land much exceeds 
the government price. The relative advantages 
of two positions, one near and the other remote 
' from a market, are readily seen on the most super- 
ficial estimate. Let us see the cost of transporting 
wheat from a &rm 50 miles from a port. In an 
ordinary condition of the roads, it will take a man 
with a span of horses and wagon, three days to 
carry 40 oushels a distance of 50 miles and return. 
The lowest estimate for time and expenses, can 
not be less than $1.50 per day, or $4.50 for the 
trip, which is equivalent to a charge of 11^ cents 
per bushel on the wheat. If we assume 25 bush- 



els per acre as an average yield, we shall have the 
annual cost of sending an acre of wheat to market 
$2.81, or the interest of nearly $50 per acre. To 
this consideration, we must add this much more 
important one ; that on farms remote from a mar« 
ket, scarcely anything except wheats wool, and 
meat, will bear transportation, while all the coarser 
products, oats, com, roots, hay, &c, and all the 
minor ones, such as garden vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, &c., &c., will always command a ready 
and profitable sale in a thriving, populous villaget 
where steamboats are daily stopping for supplies. 
We can thus readily see how a man may give $50 
an acre for land near a port, and make much more 
money out of his investment, than to pay $1.25 aa 
acre for an equal or even a better quality, remote 
from it. Most of the land within 30 miles of the 
coast in the southern part of the territory, has been 
taken up, and can not now be bought unless at en* 
hanced prices. 

There is, however, a beautiful section of fertile 
land lying around the Manitoawoc river, 74 miles 
north of Milwaukie, which, owine to this place 
being somewhat out of the course nitherto run by 
steamboats, has been but partially settled, and the 
finest wheat-lands can now be taken up at govern- 
ment price. Senator Tallmadge &as recently 
bought a iarm on Lake Winnebago, about 30 miles 
west of Manitouwoc, having been tempted from 
the refinements and luxuries of an old country, 
and such a country, too, as Dutchess county, and 
the banks of our noble and picturesque Hudson, 
by the enchantments of Wisconsin. While there 
during the last summer, I met another gentleman 
from the southern part of Indiana, who assured 
me he could raise 75 bushels of corn per acre over 
his whole farm, and that too without hoeing, and 
yet this farm he is abandoning for one in Wiscon- 
sin, for three reasons ; to get nearer a market : in- 
to a healthy country; and where .he can have 
schools for his children. One gentleman assured 
me he had been ofi*ered this season $10,000 in 
cash for his farm and stock, the former taken up 
but a short time since at $1.25 per acre. 

The activity, intelligence, and improvement, 
everywhere exinibited in a seven years' settlement 
of t6is recent country, are almost incredible. In 
the spring of 1836, 1 visited this territory, then 
containing, probably, less than 5,000 white inhabi- 
tants ; now it is computed it has 100,000. Then, 
a few log-houses, scattered here and there at ffreat 
distances along the uncultivated prairie, and al- 
most unbroken woodland, just served to remind 
the traveller that he was not in a region wholly 
unreclaimed from the wild beast and the savage. 
Now the comfortable house everywhere meets the 
eye, and the snug out-buildings and extended en- 
closures, with the luxuriant crops, and numerous 
herds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, with all the home 
comforts in prodigal abundance, ffive assurance that 
this is indeed a land flowing witn milk and honey. 
All the improved breeds of animals are there found 
in large numbers and in great perfection. Many 
choice Short-Horns and Berkshires I saw near 
Southport, Milwaukie, Manitouwoc, and other 
places. 

If there be any feature that pre-eminently dis- 
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tingaishes the citizens of Wiscoosin, it is their 
clear-sighted activity and intelligent enterprise, 
which insure the general adoption of the best 
breeds of domestic animals, ihe latest improve- 
ments in implements, and the most approved sys^ 
tems of husbandry, unshackled by the narrow- 
minded objections, and the clogging influences of 
legendary prejudices. Here we see the novel com- 
bination of one of our most recently settled states, 
more hi^rhly advanced as a whole, in an agricul- 
tural pomt of view, than any other portion of the 
Union. This youngest sister of ours seems to have 
burst into existence, like Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, mature in wisdom and arts. The 
world does not afford an example of a country 
springing at once, as if by a single bound, from a 
state of uncultivated nature, into one of such sud- 
den and complete civilization. 

R. L. Allen. 

Tot the American AgricMltwrist. 

COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Hereford HalU near Albany , 
August IQlh, 1843. 

When the Cotswold sheep first came into no- 
tice in England as early feeders y the Leicester 
men were strongly opposed to them, which was a 
^ood omen of their bein^^ something superior. It 
IS true they originated from large, coarse, shape- 
less animals; but their quality of flesh and heavy 
fleeces were sufficient indication for a scientific 
breeder, to exercise his skill in improving their 
symmetnr. 

Mr. William Hewer, Senr., was the first person 
under my observation that undertook it to any ex- 
tent. Although no breeder in the United King- 
dom made more rapid improvement, he had a 
long up-hill course to run ; out his courage and 
perseverance during this time never failed him. 
He made it his constant care and study, and was 
highly delighted when he recovered a bad point, 
and I will venture to say, that three fourths of the 
Leicester flocks are now mixed with his Cotswold 
blood ; and the farmers have been well satisfied 
with the produce. 

I have long been an eye-witness to the improve- 
ments made in Oxfora shire, from rams of his 
breeding, for I purchased for eight successive 
years from five to fifteen shearlings yearly, for my 
father and neighbors. Our flocks were mostly of 
the finer bred Leicesters, and we were obliged to 
keep our wethers two years before we could fat 
them, or sell them as store tegs to the jobbers or 
graziers. After the introduction of William Hew- 
ee'a rams into this country, the farmers gecierally 
se&t their tegs to market bare shorn, twelve or 
thifteen months old, and sold them for more 
money than they previously did with their fleeces 
on, at the same a^e, and the same mode of keep- 
ing. Mr. HeWer bad been working hard for many 
years to improve, and selected but very few of his 
best lambs to sell by private contract, before he 
commenced his annual ram sales. He soon ob- 
tained heavy rumps, wide briskets, long faces and 
ears, but found it very difficult to secure fat backs, 
and level crops. The first sale I attended, I pur- 



chased two to put to my father*s ewes ; I paid 
twenty-one guineas for one, and eleven for the 
other. The former was an excellent sheep, there 
were but few points I wanted to alter ; he was a 
little high in his loins, deficient in his legs, (but 
here our ewes were good,) and rather coarser in 
the bone than I wished. I particularly wanted a 

food rump, level crop, long face and ears ; these 
had, and most other points accompanying them, 
which a breeder should always look to, and not 
lose three or four points to gain one. The latter 
had many deficient points; out the principal one 
was his crop, a very difficult one to improve, and 
a very important one to the breeder. This is a 
point I look to beyond all others, I think it is 1 
true indication or bad quality, exorbitant consu- 
mers, and slow feeders. Give me a ** straight 
bottom^ and a straight top!'* with a mellow touch, 
and I can soon improve the rest. No animal can 
come to market early with a bad crop and a heavy 
paunch, this I know from experience, which I 
will state hereafter. 

Mr. Hewer refused one hundred jruineas for the 
use of one sheep for this season. The ^erage of 
Mr. H.'s sale appearing in the country papers 
brought many fiirmers to examine mine, they be- 
ing the first that had made their appearance in 
that part of the country. I was proud of them I 
will allow, and might have '* boasted" a little, 
being young, and glorying in the " besU^'* The 
highest priced sheep was very much admired ; the 
other was not despised ; the price was the only 
difficulty. Five to six pounds was the extent the 
farmers were then in the habit of giving. One 
wanted to put one or two ewes, another, three or 
four to get a tup lamb, but I refused all, put the 
best to eighty of the best ewes, the other to thirty 
culls. I never saw such an improvement as the 
best sheep made ; he paid the extra price in extra 
quality the first season, for I sold thirty-seven 
wether tegs of his getting, (bare shorn,) at Smith- 
field, for one and sixpence per head more than I 
sold the spring previous with their wool on, and 
their fleeces weighed fouV to the tod, an average 
of seven pounds each. I sold the wool that season 
at one pound twelve and sixpence per tod; the 
thirty-seven fleeces amounting to fiiteen pounds 
and sixpence ; one and sixpence per head more 
than the previous year, (without any rise in mutton 
and store stock,) made two pounds fifteen shillings 
and sixpence, which left the extra quality of five 
ram tegs, and forty-four ewes to pay for first cost 
of ram; a balance of only four pounds fourteen 
shillings. I sold the get of the other sheep with 
their wool on, not being fit for market, for a little 
more money than the sheared ones, because their 
size was increased, and suited the eye of the gra- 
zier, but their crops were bad, and they wanted 
time and rich pasture before sent to market, which 
the Buckinghamshire graziers could give them. 
This opened the eyes of the Oxfordshire formers. 

I attended the next sale, and my lambs being so 
much better than my neighbors\ I had a com- 
mission to purchase five. The third sale I nur- 
chased thirteen, and there were twenty-tnree 
came into the county of Oxford. Since that time 
nearly all the loDg«wool sheep m that county are 
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crossed directly or indirectly from Mr. Hewer's 
flock. They nave stronger constitutions, more 
wool, a better mixture of fat and lean, and the ad- 
vantage of early maturity. The last sale I was 
at, which was in 1840, I purchased nineteen, 
which I brought to this country. They averag^ed 
me 8110 each. Several were sold from sixty to 
ninety guineas; and I saw one hundred and fifty 
guineas offered for one sheep ! It was the general 
opinion that a better sheep was never seen for 
size, symmetry, quality or flesh, and weight of 
wool. When I say this, I do not make any com- 
parison with the South-Downs, for I think Mr. 
Jonas Webb has made as rapid improvement in 
that breed, and deserves as much credit I think 
two such breeders ought to be valued as highly 
as men can be ; they are a nation's prop. They 
are men who have done their duty. Atl that is 
required in this country is a few such breeders ; 
if they possessed the true spirit, trifles would not 
stop them, **depres8ioh*^ would not check their 
enterprise ; the more they became engaged in it, 
the greater would be their pleasure, delight, and 
profit ; but now, some get tired of it because they 
do not study t7, and allow their stock to degener- 
ate from baa management. This climate is equal 
to any in the world; it only wants care and judg^ 
ment to produce the best animals. 

Breeders of stock stir up your courage and your 
judgment, and then you will do your duty ; do not 
give up before you have learned your business — 
then is the proper time to pursue it for your own 
good, and that of the country. 

William IL Sothasi. 

For tht AmtrieoM AgricuUurut. 
CULTURE OF SUMACH. 

Thers are three species of sumach used in dye- 
ing — the Rhus G'labrum, the Rhus Coriaria, and 
the Rhus Cotinus. The first (Rhus Glahrum) is 
the common sumach of North America, such as is 
generally used by our country dyers, and to a lim- 
ited extent by our morocco tanners. The annual 
peduncles with their leaves are gathered, dried, 
and are generally used without grinding. I have 
never known or neard of any regular manufacture 
of this article since I have been in the country, and 
I shall now offer some observations which I hope 
may draw the attention of our southern planters 
to the advantage of cultivating it for the market. 

*' Of aU astringents, sumach bears the greatest 
resemblance to galls. The precipitate, however, 
produced in solutions of iron by an infusion of it, 
IS less in quantity than what is obtained by an 
equal weight of galls ; so that in most cases it 
may be substituted for galls, the price of which is 
considerable, provided we proportionally increase 
its quantity." 

It is well known to botanists that the most a»> 
trin^ent vegetables, or those containing the largest 
portion of sallic acid, are brought from warm cli- 
mates ; and the following facts will prove that the 
quality of sumach also depends on the warmth of 
the climate in which it grows. The sumach 
grown in Europe is the Rhus Coriaria. That 
which is grown in the north of Europe, and Lqp^ 



ported from Trieste, is inferior to our own, except- 
mg a small portion grown in the Tyrol, and even 
this portion is not superior to the best American ; 
whereas, that grown in Sicily, Syria, Palestine, 
Spain, and Portugal, where it is cultivated with 
great care, is found by experience to be vastly su- 
perior to that from Trieste, and will sell for nearly 
three times as much. A similar difference is oIh 
servable in the sumach grown in our own country. 
That from the southern side of New Jersey is su- 
perior to that obtained from the state of New 
York, and that from Virginia is superior to the 
New Jersey; and I have no doubt tnat the same 
plant raisea in our southern states, Florida for in- 
stance, dried with proper care, and fine ffround, 
would be nearly or quite equal to the best import- 
ed. 

Sumach should be cut or gathered in clear 
weather, and should be so spread on a floor as to 
dry rapidly ; for if only a small part should fer- 
ment, the whole mass will be senously injured in 
its marketable value. It should be fine ground 
when drv, and packed in bap containing about 
one hundred and sixty pounds each, net weight. 
No rain or dew should be permitted to fall on it 
afler cutting, for even the damp from the hold of 
a ship will injure its quality greatly. 

The Rhus Coriaria is a much smaller shrub 
than the Glabrum, the leaves are nearly three 
times as long, and the annual stalk much smaller. 
Of this sumach, from ten to fifteen thousand tons 
are annually imported for the use of our manufao- 
turers. The importation into this country is most- 
ly from Sicily. Should the Glabrum be foimd in- 
ferior, the Coriaria could be substituted for it. 

I am informed that sumach will not re-produce 
from the seed, and if this be true, there would be 
some difficulty in introducing the articles to any 
extent, excepting by some ^ow persevering pro- 
cess ; as it would have to be extended by layers. 
It is said to be hybridous, in which case some 
plants brought from Sicily, and planted close to 
our Glabrum, would enable the seed of both to 
reproduce, and in this way might be extended at 
pleasure. 

The price of Sicily sumach has varied in our 
market from forty-two dollars per ton, to one him- 
dred and twenty, within the last eighteen years. 
So that if our southern planters could supply the 
home market they would realize more than one 
million of dollars per annum on the present de- 
mand, and as this will annually increase, it is 
more than probable that in twenty years the con- 
sumption will double. 

The following is the botanical description of this 
plant. Coriaria — elm-leaved sumach — Cleaves pen- 
nate, leaflets oval, bluntly serrated, downy be- 
neath ; their common stalk winged in the upper 
part ; flowering in July, and retaining its dense. 
Drenched, ample, upright clusters, of deep red, 
rough, coriaceous hemes, even till winter, after 
the leaves are fallen. The tree is of a dwarf, 
bushy habit, with spreading, ascending, round 
downy branches, of a soft spongy texture. Leaves 
from eight inches to a foot long, of about five pair 
of leaflets, with an odd one ; paler, downy, and 
veiny beneath. Flowers greenish, each with a 
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large, hoary germen, which become a globular, 
erinuon, hair berry, the size of an elder beiry. 
The taste of this fruit is very acid and asiriageat. 

The Rhus Coiinus, or Venice aumach, is also 
an importani article in dyeing. It is known in 
England as young fustic ; tbe stem and tnmlc of 
the shrub, and the root, are bought and employed 
fof dyeinggolden and orange yellows. TheleaTea 
and stalk when bruised, have 
punaieDt and acid scent. 

lliis plant is grown in our nurseries and soM aa 
an ornamental shrub. It is by some called tbe 
fringe tree, and by oihen ibe burning busb; at 
least *uch have been the names given me by io- 
quiring of the owners. It bears a large, arsb- 
colored, flossy blossom, and grows very lux urisnt- 
ly in bU our shrubberies. I have had much in- 
quiry for the article, but as none is imported inlo 
this conntry, I could not supply the demand. 

The CoimuB is cultivated by layers, and from a 
few plants a targe number might soon be obtained. 
The stallfs sent to market in Europe are from one 
to two inches in diameter, with the bark taken 
ofi^ iJieTefoie cut, I presume, when the sap 



ning. Theie is coasiderable thickness of white 
xap oolside, and dark yellow and orange-colored 
rings inside, which latter is the coloring matter. 
The wiiod is soft and easily cut with the heel-cut- 
ter's knife. The leaves on this woq^ when cut, 
are gathered, dried, and gioimd with the other 
sumach. 

VfS. FlSTRIDQB. 



Ftrtlu Amnicam Jfritmltiintt. 
TIRGlIfIA CHURNING APFAKATUS: 

LlangoUen, Ky., October 9, 1843. 
Ik my late visit to Virginia, I met with an effi- 
cieotchumingapparatus, a side-drawing of which 
is given below. lis merits are its cheapness and 
simplicity. A boy or girl of twelve years of age 
can with great ease work three or four chums. 
The principle, you will perceive, may be applied 
to aoy number of chums, worked by any motive 
power proportioned to their numbei and capacity. 
All the parts are of wood, except tb« ciank, sxis 
of the fly-wheel, and pin h. 



TmoiNu Chcbkihg Appabatus.— (Fio. 53.) 



a, 8 feet long ; b, 6 feet ; c, c, eight feet ; (loni^ 
er still better;) d, fly-wheel, of wood, 5 feet di- 
ameter, heavy, with crank n, adapted to the depth 
of the chums e;/, the crank and handle for work- 



Fbont View of Chtthhs. — (Fi 




ing-boy orother motive power. The chums sbonld 
be placed on a board with marks to indicate the 
exact position of the base of each chum, h, iron 
pin. Take out the pins p, p, p, and the chums 
are detached, and may be removed. 

JOHHliBiriB. 



rar Oil AwuHemm igrieHtmitu 
18 CHESS THE ORIGINAL OF WUEAtI 

Virginia, Au'gutt, lOtk, 1843. 
With the general tenor and object of Mr. R. L. 
Allen's communicatiMi era "new varieties of 
wheat," in the August No. of the Agrictdturisl, I 
heartily coincide. In my own feeble way, I hav* 
from time to time endeavored to impress upon my 
brother famien the importance, not ooly of obtain- 
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ingnew varieties, but of preservinff in their purity 
those which have been proved to be valuable. 

But your correspondent, in order to incite to this 
praiseworthy object, undertakes to make sugges- 
tions, and to enforce them by facts, which should 
not have been expected from an enlightened man 
in this enlightened day. I have for many years 
read Mr. Allen's writings with great pleasure, and 
have regarded him as a distinguished laborer in 
the cause of agriculture. Under the signature of 
Ulmus,* in the old Genesee Farmer, ( Ulmus Buffo' 
hensis I think he was familiarly yclept, when I 
visited the glorious region of western r^ew York 
some six or seven years ago,) he has often com- 
manded the attention of its readers, and delighted 
them with the elegance of his diction. And when 
it was announced that he would become a regular 
correspondent of your journal, I congratulated my- 
self that I could often repose again under his um- 
brageous shade. But surely, while other people 
have been steadily advancing, he has been content 
to remain stationary. Not unlike the famous Rip 
Van Winkle, he has slept while the " chess con- 
troversy" was raging, for he professes to be entire- 
ly ignorant of its merits, and to have scarcely 
glanced at it during its progress. It is far from 
my wish to ''provoke" him into a controversy 
now. I have no desire to break a lance on the 
subject, even with so callant an antacKMiist ; though 
I can not but regret that he should have taken no 
interest in a discussion in which error, however 
popular and deeply rooted it had become, was tri- 
umphanUy exposed. 

Mr. A. '* suggests" that chess is the original of 
wheat, from wnich the latter was derived by a 
long course of culture in the early ages of the 
world, antecedent to anjr record we possess. But 
how does he attempt to justify such a conclusion ? 
We may readily conceive, as he justly states, that 
the delicious cauliflower, and the immense drum- 
head cabbBige, are the products of the wild cole- 
wort, (Brassica oleracea^) obtained by judicious 
cultivation ; and that the golden pippin is the off- 
spring of the wild crab of £urope, not of Ameri- 
ca ; lor under all circumstances, and in all cli- 
mates, every individual of those races retains not 
only its generic, but its specific characteristics. 
No plant deviating farther from its orisriual than a 
simple variety , hfl^ ever been produced from either 
of those tribes. Wheat and cness on the contrary, 
are not only of different species, but of different 
genera. There is no more resemblance betweeo 
them than there is between the chestnut and the 
oak. If the same connexion existed as that which 
is found between the various members of the cab- 
bage or apple families, Mr. Allen's illustrations 
would be nappy and forcible. In process of time 
it is possible that a race not inferior to the Euro- 
pean may descend from the Hottentot, or even 
from the wretched pigmies of interior Africa ; but 
not even those de^^ded specimens of humanity 
could ever be derived from beings a single degree 
lower in the scale of existence than man. 

Your correspondent has also refened the origin 

* The writer U in error here. Ulmuf is L. F. Allen of 
Slack Rock ; the author of the article od '< New Varieties 
of Wheat'' is R. L. AUen of Baffalo^Bn. 



of wheat to chess, because the wheat plant is not 
to be found in a wild state in any country. But 
are there not other plants which are only to be 
found in a state of cultivation ? To what remote 
oriffin would he refer oats, and rye, and barley, 
and maize ? Cliess is as nearly allied to three of 
them as it is to wheat ; and indeed it has been 
gravely contended that they also degenerate to 
chess. The parentage of the peach has also been 
ascribed to the almond. These and other similar 
metamorphoses were strenuously advocated du- 
ring the pendency of the famous chess controversy; 
and I thought they had long since been explodeo, 
or banished to the dim twilight of agricultural 
knowledge. Your correspondent would probably 
have scarcely ventured to evoke their aid at the 
present time, if he had taken any interest in that 
controversy ; for he would not have remained ig- 
norant of the utter discomfiture of those who at- 
tempted to force nature into a conformity with 
their views, instead of conforming them to the 
immutable laws of nature. 

I repeat that I cordially concur with Mr. Allen 
in recommending to the nrmer the utmost atten- 
tion to the subject which he has brought to his 
notice. It is oclj to the unscientific, not to say 
absurd views, which characterize a portion of his 
communication, that I beg leave most respectfully, 
and with acknowledgments for his zeal as an 
agriculturist, and his ability as a writer, to object. 



For Una Awmiom AgriaiUmitt, 
CtJLTURE OF SILK. 

Northampton, Mass., September 6, 1843. 

Dear Sir : It is ^tifying that you take such 
favorable notice of silk culture. Our whole coun- 
try should rise in its strength, and use the means 
with which we are so richly furnished to promote 
this great object Our soil, climate, and industri- 
ous habits, are in our &vor, and we may easily 
overcome every obstacle, which ignorance or pre- 
judice has, or can present. Our privileges and 
circumstances are such, as to enable us to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of other countries, not 
only to supply our own market, but in due time 
to export to other nations, who never have, and 
perhaps never will raise enough of the raw mat^ 
rial to supply their own demands; although, silk 
aiOfords them the most satisfactory returns. It is 
gratifying to find so many leading men expressing 
their unqualified approbation of the importance <x 
silk culture. Much has been said and written 
upon the subject, and we must begin to act more 
vigorously than in by-gone days, or the great ob- 
ject will not be accomplished; all talk and no 
work is not the best mode. There are thousands 
of hands which mi^ht be profitably employed in 
the culture of silk, if encouraged by those occupy- 
ing the higher walks of life. Those who have 
made the experiment, pronounce the employment 
not only healthy, but agreeable; only make the 
busmess fiishiouable, and the desired object mar 
be considered as more than half accomplished* 
The coiture of alk it no new employment, even 
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in this country. It haa been attended to by a few 
individuals, almost ever since the country has been 
settled. The American culture was early begun 
in Georgia, and by slow progress was introduced 
into the middle and eastern states. The first rec^ 
ord we have of silk-worms raised in Massachu- 
setts, was as early as 1727 ; and the first garment 
made of American silk was in the state of Con- 
necticut, in 1747. President Stiles of Yale Col- 
le«:e, Dr. Aspinwall of Mansfield, and Joseph 
Clark of Northampton, were our pioneers in this 
business. Mr. Clark introduced the raising of 
silk into this town ; but not until it had been found 
a profitable business in Connecticut He raised 
and reeled his silk, and manufactured some stout 
fabric, which remains to this day. The family of 
Mr. Starkweather, who was a native of Mansfield, 
brought with him the art of crowing silk some 
fifty or sixty years since, and from year to year 
made sewings for his own and neighbors* use, to 
the amount of several dollars annually, to the year 
1843 ; in such a silent and unobtrusive manner, as 
not to be noticed by any out of his immediate 
neighborhood. In those early days, no other mul- 
berry than the white mulberry was used or known ; 
but within some ten or fifteen years, other varie- 
ties have been introduced of a larger Imf, and 
equally adapted to the purposes of feeding worms, 
and facilitating the operauon of gathering foliage. 

Taking into consideration the various uses to 
which the mulberry is adapted, exclusive of feed- 
ing worms, the large leaf Canton stands pre-emi- 
nent. The leaf is uirge, stout, heavy, comes early 
mid retains its verdure longer, and in greater per- 
fection than any other known variety. For the 
purposes of fumishing stock for the paper-mill, 
and furnishing numerous stalk for bark silks it has 
peculiar claims. The doincs of the first meeting 
of silk-growers in New England, held in this place 
last year, were extensively circulated throuffhout 
the whole length and breadth of the land, and 
even foreign countries, and awakened an increased 
interest in the silk cause. Great improvements 
have been suggested and made withm the last 
year; particularly the important change from 
close to open feeding, promoting the h«dth of the 
worm, and consequently the quantity of silk. 

The foliage of the mulberry has already been 
through the paper-mill, and submitted to the types 
of our presses ; and more is in progress of manu- 
facture in this place, which, if successful, will be 
exhibited at the Fair of the American Institute. 
I have several hundred pounds of foliage with and 
without the bark delivered at one paper-mill for 
experiment, and probably have enough to make 
100 reams or more, from eight or ten acres of as 
splendid mulberries as ever a New England sun 
shone upon. I have a parcel of mulberry stalks 
under water or dew-rotung, all of the Canton va- 
riety. If this operation succeeds in facilitating the 
separation of the cortex from the wood, then the 
silk cause will flourish. But who will do the 
business for me another vear, I know not. Past 
experience has convinced me that the operator 
must be interested to make it most profitable, and 
that hard labor is not the kind wanted. I have 
the evidence the present year, that interested la- 



bor is worth, at least, one third more, and proba* 
bly, all things considered, worth double tnat of 
hired labor. The flattering accounts we have of 
a renewed interest in the cause of agriculture, hcff- 
ticulmre, kc,, are indicative that suk culture wUI 
not be ne^ected. Iris hoped that the meeting of 
the New England silk convention on the 4th of 
October in this town, and the mass convention in 
the city of New York, will tell on the pages of 
history. 

D. Stebbins. 



The writer of the following excellent article 
upon preparing and packing provisions for the for- 
eign market, making sales, &c., went out to Eng- 
land a short time since for the express purpose of 
making himself more particularly acquainted with 
this important branch of our trade. He has con- 
siderable experience in this business, and to any 
house extensively engaged in it, he could render 
very essential service. 

Ftr ike Amme&m AgtiemUmut. 
THE PROVISION TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 

DaricH, October 2, 1843. 

Experience begins to show that the provision 
trade with England must be the great trade of the 
country. She must, within a very few years, 
draw a lai^e share of her supply of cured pro- 
visions from America, and in a great degree from 
the United States. As the whole subject of the 
provision trade is new in this country, I propose 
to give some hints on the best method of sending 
out, and selling in English markets. On a former 
occasion, as you are aware, I published the meth- 
od of curing and preparin^^ pork and beef. The 
article was extensively circulated, and I trust did 
a good deal of service. In this article I shall con- 
fine myself principally to butter, cheese, and lard. 

BuTTEE. — ^Until there is more system in the 
method of putting up, and care in making, butter 
can not be sent into the English market with any 
degree of safety, except as grease-butter ; and as 
that must be bought at a very low rate in your 
market, say upon an average of four c^ts, to pay 
the shipper a profit, it follows, that as we now do 
business, our butter must be consumed at home. 
I should not recommend any person to ship, until 
there is a modification of the tariff, so that butter 
can go in at a much smaller duty than is now 
levied. If our farmers would only take pains in 
putting up their butter, it would make a difference 
of a great many hundred thousand dollars with 
their profits. If they would work out all the 
milk, salt with pure salt, and put up in firkins 
made of thoroughly-seasoned oak, there would be 
no difficulty in havmg it keep well in any climate, 
and insure for it a ready sale. 

Cheese. — ^This will soon become quite an article 
of traffic, and the American article may in a great 
measure take the lead in the English market It 
is so cheaply made in our dry climate, and can be 
so soon cured, and sent into market, that the farm- 
er will find it the most profitable of his dairy prod- 
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ucts. Here, however, great care is required, or 
he will lose. The cheese must not be too large, 
from 40 to 50 pounds whea well cured is the fa- 
vorite size, and they must be deep, mildly flavored, 
well pressed, and so cured as to keep their shape. 
A great deal of cheese is spoiled upon the voyage, 
simply because the whey has not all been pres^ 
out. The hold of a ship is generally very warm, 
and the cheese gets heated, and unless well cured, 
materially injured. In preparing it for market, 
casks are preferable to boxes, because it will keep 
quite as well if properly packed, and saves expense, 
as each package has to be weighed into the cus- 
tom-house, and it costs as much to weigh a box 
as a cask, besides it is easier handled in casks. In 
packing it into casks two things are of prime im- 
portance. 1. That all the cheese in the cask be 
as near alike as possible in color, taste, and weight. 
2. That there should be a thin board, the size of 
the cheese, between each one. Half-inch would 
be thick enough. Some put only a narrow strip 
of board, but this indents itself into the cheese, 
and injures themu When nothing is put between 
them, the cheese get stuck together, and are in- 
jured in separating. 

Lard. — -Lard is worth so much for oil, and oil 
is in such good demand, that the export will cease 
in a short time, or nearly so. A good article of 
bladdered lard will generally pay. Sometimes also 
in kegs, and a very fair article in barrels. The 
bladders should be hogs' bladders, and cleaned 
when taken from the hog. The process is very 
simple. The bladder is first blown up to its ut- 
most capacity, then turned, washed, returned, and 
put into a strong clear brine for twenty-four hours ; 
changed affain into fresh brine, and in about two 
days it will be bleached perfectly white, and the 
end sufficiently cured to keep after the bladder is 
filled. Much depends upon getting the bladder 
well bleached. When nlled, it is turned inside 
out, suspended in a tub of cold water, and filled 
from a cask into which the lard has been strained 
long enouffh to ^et below the boiling point. As 
soon as filled it is tied up, and thrown into a large 
vat of cold water to cool. When put up for mar- 
ket, casks of the size of flax-seed tierces should be 
used, smaller would be preferable, and the blad- 
ders carefully packed between and among layers 
of clean chafif. In Ireland they use oat-hulls. 
Great care should be taken that they are kept dry, 
and do not get burst in the package. None but 
the very best lard should be put into bladders. 

Method of Selling. — The manner of doing 
business now is to consign the article to some 
house in Livexpool. After the consignment has 
come to hand, xt is in due time landed, weighed, 
&%., and taken into the custom*house if bonded, 
which is the usual course. The consignee em- 
ploys a broker to sell. He advertises it for sale at 
public auction, at some future day. In due time 
It is put up and sold. 

Some little experience in that market satisfies 
me such is not the best Way. Nine times in ten 
it is in the power of a few dealers to combine and 
have it at tneir own price* Besides, the expenses 
are materially enhanced — because you are com- 
pelled to pay ail the broker's charges extra. The 



true way for American dealers is to establish an 
agency in Liverpool or London, to whom they 
should send their consignments. He could pusn 
them into the market as the price would warrant, 
and in a very little time have his channels which 
would be sure and safe. Until such a thing is 
done, our people will do business very much to a 

disadvantaige. 

T. C. Peters. 

For the American AgricuUnritt. 
RENSSELAER COUNTY SHOW. 

Three Hills Farm, October 3, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I attended the second meeting of 
the Rensselaer cuuntv Agricultural Society, which 
took place in the village of Lansingburg on the 
27th and 28th of Seotember. The morning of the 
first day was cool, cloudy, and a breeze from the 
north rendered it rather unpropitious ; but soon 
after 12 o'clock it cleared on, and the afternoon 
was clear and pleasant. At an early hour the 
roads leading to the village were thronged with 
pedestrians and vehicles of all kinds. The large 
number of the hardy &rmers of the country, with 
their wives, sons, and daughters present, was evi- 
dence of the interest manifested in the fair, and a 
favorable omen of the future welfare and success 
of the society. This is as it should be ; for with- 
out the aid and countenance of the practical and 
working farmer, these societies would avail but 
little. The interest of agriculturists are insepara- 
ble from the permanent prosperity of every nation, 
and closely connected with the wel&re of every 
individual of the human race. On agriculture all 
are directly or indirectly dependant for the means 
of subsistence, and toward its improvement all 
should be willing to contribute. 

The exhibition of stock was not what I expect- 
ed ; Rensselaer can do better ; it was good what 
there was on tne ground, but the number was 
small. Few counties in the state can show more 
or superior animals than Rensselaer. The town 
of Hoosick alone, I am confident, could make a 
good display in numbers as well as*in quali^ of 
very superior animals of all kinds ; but on looking 
over the list of entries, I found but one animal en- 
tered from that town ! This is not right, it should 
not be so. Every farmer, and particularly every 
member of the society, should contribute something 
to the exhibition ; if it is but one animal or one ear 
of com, it would increase the interest, and make 
them, by comparison, judge of its merits. We 
have often heard farmers, on viewing specimens 
exhibited, exclaim, "Humph! I have a better 
animal, better cheese, or better com, (as the case 
may be,) at home." Now, we ask, in the name 
of common sense, why do they not bring them 
forth, and let others know what they have got ? 
There could be nothing lost, but something may 
be sained by the exhibition. 

The society were much indebted to oor mutual 
friend George Vail, Esq., and two or three other 
spirited individuals, for the show of cattle. Mr. 
Vail had twelve head of his Durhams on the 
ground, among which was his impmted bull Duke 
of WeilingtoD, whose portrait you published in 
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the 9th No. of VoL I. of your Agriculturist. I 
also found his splendid youoff bull Meteor there, 
who excited great aad well-deserved admiration. 
He has unproved wonderfully the last six months, 
and if exhibited at our state fair next year, will be 
a hard customer to beat. . In fashion and general 
appearance, it is thought be will soon eclipse his 
illustrious sire, Duke of Wellington. I also re- 
cognised his imported cow Ducbess, the dam of 
Meteor; but his two-year-old heifer Victoria, got 
by Wellington, dam by Coriolanus, one of my 
bulls, seemed to attract the most attention, and 
was considered the *' belle'* of the herd on the 
ground. 

Next to Mr. Vail, in point of numbers, was Mr. 
Belden of Troy, with some fine specimens of Dur- 
hams, grades, and native cows, among which, it 
was remarked, were some extraordinary milkers. 

Mr. J. H. Coons of Brunswick, was also there 
with some of his fine Durhams and though last, 
not least, Mr. Sampson's mammoth Durham bull 
who excited the wonder, if not the admiration 
of all, for his colossal size, being considered the 
largest on the ground, and only three years 
old. I noticed twelve yoke of very superior 
working cattle, and only one yoke of &t cattle on 
the ground. 

The exhibition of sheep and swine was very 
limited, only eight entries of sheep, and four of 
awine; but though their numbers were small, 
they were good specimens of their kind, and re- 
flected great credit to their owners. And '* even 
hens," as a buxom lass exclaimed, as she passed 
through the crowd, " even heus are here." 

The show of implements of husbandry, exceed- 
ed anv county exhibition I have ever attended, and 
one of the most attractive and curious objects, was 
a structure formed of agricultural implements, de- 
nominated the '* Farmer's Coat of Arms," decora- 
ted with v^etables and flowers. This you must 
know, was designed by^ that enthusiastic friend of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Alexander Walsh, 
Esq., of Lanstngbur^h. I should fail iu the at- 
tempt to descri^ this unique and beautifully de- 
signed affair^ and as it was Mr. Walsh's intention 
to have a sketch taken of it, for engraving, I will 
endeavor to procure a copy for your magazine. 

In the agricultural implement department, the 
society were much indebted to Mr. H. Warren of 
Troy, who was by fiir the greatest contributor. 
It was from his establishment, which, by-the-by, 
is the most extensive this side of New York, that 
the *' Farmer's Coat of Arms" was formed, and 
the implements were much admired for the neat- 
ness and finish in their construction, and their 
general fimess for the objects for which thev were 
intended. I also noticed on the ground some 
highly-finished Livingston county plows, made 
and exhibited by J- O. Dale of Lansingburgh, and 
Mr. Langdon ot Troy exhibited some of his horse- 
hoes or cultivator plows. An endless chain horse- 
power, with a circular saw attached, was put in 
operation, and wood was sawed in quick time, 
near which were several cooking stoves in full 
bhist, showing their capacity to consume it. M. 
P. Coons, Esq., of Hoosick, exhibited a model of a 
hinged hanow, of a new ciXistniction, which 



would seem, firom appearance, to be a very efli- 
cient implement. 

There were but few entries of household manu- 
factures, and tbey were generally more for orna- 
ment than utility. The products of the dairy 
were ffood in quality, but only a few samples ex- 
hibited. The fruit and floral department was 
well represented. The exhibition, on the whole, 
was v«y creditable to the society and counnr; 
though we doubt not it will be far eclipsed by fu- 
ture exhibitions. 

On the second day, which was &ir and pleasant, 
at an earlv hour a procession was formed, escorted 
by the Trojr Citizen's Corps, with an excellent 
band of music, to the churcn, where a laige con- 
course listened with great attention to an excellent- 
and finished address pronounced by J. J. Veelie, 
Esq. of Hoosick. It was expected that William 
P. Van Rensselaer, Esq., the President of the So- 
ciety, would deliver the address, but from indis- 
position he was prevented, in consequence of which 
Mr. Veelie was anpointed to take his place with 
only a few hours' notice for preparation. Two 
appropriate odes were sung; and the reading of 
the reports of the committees, and the delivery of 
the premiums, closed the exercises of the day. 

C. N. Bbbcent. 



THE CROPS OF WESTERN N. Y.-CATTLE, &c. 

Black Rock, Aug. 28, 1843. 

As the harvest season is now over, according to 
my promise I give you some account of it. In 
this region, the spring, followinff a winter of ex- 
traordinary intensity, was cold and backward. 
The growing season, however, when once com- 
menced, came on vigorously, with showers and 
fine weather. The spring crops, though feeble and 
unpromising at first, grew rapidly with the warmth 
of summer, and have produced thus far, well. The 
weather through July and August has been uncom- 
monly dry and hot, and never had the fiurmers a 
better hay and harvest season. 

The WiNTEE Wheat was somewhat winter 
killed, and smothered by the uncommon quantity 
of snow, but it revived beyond expectation, and 
with a light straw, and an unpromising yield, has 
far exceeded expectation. The crop is a foil aver- 
age, and the size, plumpness, and quality of the 
grain, never was better. 

Of Oats, a less Quantity was sown than last 
year, and the general growth has been less ; yet 
they are well headed on a light and short straw. 
The crop a full average. 

Bablet is good in quality, and usual in quantity. 

Indian Corn. — This is not a first-rate com coan- 
trjr, but with good culture, on a dry, rich, and open 
soil, a fair crop is usually obtainea. The last six 
weeks have been too dry, but the extreme heat is 
favorable — on the whole there will be a fidr 
crop. ^ 

Spring Wheat is grown considerably in this re- 
gion, and averages well. The same remarks will 
apply to this as to winter wheat. Many of oar 
farmers in this neighborhood grow the Siberian 
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fariety exclusively. It is a plump, «eddish berry, 
on a stout and long stalk, and yields reniarkabiy 
well — thirty to forty bushels to the acre is not an 
uncommon crop. 

For BucKWHEA.t the weather for some weeks 
has been too dry. The yield will be light, al- 
though seyeral good pieces are seen on strong 
lands. 

Potatoes will be light, owinff to dry weather. 
We have had only mree moderate showers in 
more than four weeks, and the earth is exceedingly 
parched. The pastures and mown meadotos dried 
almost to a crisp. Most of them, if fired, would 
bum freely. 

Hat has been a fair crop; about the usual 
average. The quality of it is unsurpassed. 

Root Crops of the minor kind, such as sugar^ 
beet, carrot, ruta-hasa, &c., &c., are but so so — 
too drouthy. Abundant rains, if soon, may push 
them yet to a large yield, as they are late growers. 

Cattle have generally thriven well, and are 
very healthy. £, generally, with other farm 
stock. 

The Horse-Rake. — I have put up full 175 tons 
of hay with only a shower or two on the first cut- 
ting — at least 150 tons have been secured, part of 
it in stack, without a drop of rain upon it. I have 
also harvested 60 acres of wheat, barley, and oats, 
with equal success. For the first time in my 
farming, I have used the horse-rake in gathering 
barley ; it succeeded admirably, and in my field 
labor this season, it has saved me at least fifty 
dollars. Although my people opposed the use of 
the horse-rake, fearing the meadows, most of 
which are of last year's seeding, were too rough 
and stumpy, no machine ever did better. A bov 
to ride the horse, with an active man to hold, will 
rake fit for pitching, 25 acres easily, per day ; and 
if the bottom be smooth, no hand-raking after is 
required. My rake was made by an ingenious 
friend, at a cost of about twelve dollars, and I would 
not be without it for one hundred. It is the most 
labor-saving instrument on the farm. With 175 
tons of hay, and the grain of 60 acres all snugly 
stored ii\ the bam, and good stables, and sheds 
adjoining, to shelter the 150 head of thrifty joung 
cattle and horaes that are to winter upon it, one 
can think upon the coming winter with some de- 
gree of comfort. 

Cattle Shelters. — I am building a large yard 
and shed on one end of the bam, 114 by 50 feet, 
rolled up of logs averaging 12 or 15 inches diameter, 
and 27 feet long ; (we have timber ch^p and 
plenty*) The walls are about 7 feet high, around 
which are made mangers, also of logs but smaller, 
for feedini^ hav, straw, &c. Sixteen feet from the 
outer walls all round, are crotches inserted in the 
ground, some J feet high, on which are placed 
poles by wav of plate, and from these to the wall 
run other poles on rafters, about one foot apart, to 
the wall. This is all to be covered with coarse 
marsh hay and flags, of which there is plenty cut 
on the farm, maU^g a warm, snug roof, imper- 
vious to rain and snow. No cheaper or warmer 
sheds can be invented ; and in a new country the 
cost is literally nothing. In a pjrairie region such 
sheds are invaluable. Well chinked, they are as 



warm as any shed need be. As my bam was 
figured in Vol. I. of your paper, no further descrip- 
tion of that is necessary. I have kept strict ac- 
count of my haying, and it has averaged about H 
days' labor of a man to a ton, includmg the horse 
and rake. The wofk, board included, 90 cents a 
day. 

Farm-House. — ^I have just finished a new farm^ 
house, of which I will send you a plan shortly. It 
has plenty of room for a large family; is 38 by 34 
feet on the ground, 1| stories high ; a stone cellar 
under the whole, containing a cistern and ash* 
house, and with the wood-house, piazza, &c., com- 
plete, will cost about $1000. The mnd difficulty 
with the plans of farm-houses that I find laid down 
in the books and papers is, that the constructors 
think there must be something very odd and com- 
plicated about them, or they will not take with 
the public, and in a great majoritv of cases, they 
sacrifice convenience to fancv. Tnis is all wrong. 
I doubt very much if the ola-fashioned New Eng- 
land farm-house of a century ago has been muck 
improved upon — the sensible ones, I mean. There 
is a mighty deal of humbug now-a-days in houses 
as in everything else. Comfort and convenience 
are the main requisites, and these obtained, if the 
slightest good taste in architecture is used, the 
house will look well. Shelter and repose are the 
grand characteristics of the country dwelling. Se- 
cure these, and the rest will follow. 

Short-Horns. — ^Well, I suppose I must tell you 
about the stock. The cattle have this season done 
very well. They got through the terribly severe 
winter better than I anticipated. All in rair con- 
dition, without the loss of a single animal-, which, 
in so large a stock, is remarkable. Nor have I 
lost one since, save a diseased cow a few days 
ago, of some three years' ailing, with a sort of 
throat-cancer, or broncfutiSf which could not be 
cured. The Short-Hora cows prove admirable 
milkers ; in many instances giving more for six 
weeks than their calves will suck, and several of 
them have brought up two or three calves suc- 
cessively, and done it well too. It is a great and 
fatal mistake that roanv of our blood cattJe-breedera 
make, of drying up their choice cows soon after 
calving, and putting their calves on foster-mothers. 
In thus sacrificing the milking properties of their 
stockf as thev evidentlv must ny such a course, for 
the sake of seeping tnem in high flesh, how do 
thejr expect the public are ever to be convinced of 
their valuable milking qualities, which thef really 
do possess in an eminent degree, but which are 
thus kept from development ? No — ^milk the cows 
to the utmost : if their flesh rans ofif, which it in- 
evitably will if good milkera, give them good feed, 
and my word for it they will show as well as any 
other cows under the process, and to all rational 
eyes, all the better for their capacious udders, 
and full dairies. 

Fine select Shor^Homs, although comparatively 
scarce, have been extremely low, and are vet so; 
but they are evidently ffrowinff better. With re- 
turning prosperity, and an advance in prices of 
produce, they will be eagerlv sought after, and a 
year or two hence they will bring remunerating 
prices. I have made several sales this season at 
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fair rates, and hav^e frequeat inquiries for others. 
Let breeders recollect that real improvements 
never go back. Our agriculture is rapidly advan- 
cing ; and although we nave no landed aristocracy 
to keep up artificial prices, the private interest of 
the farmer will soon learn him his true policy in 
this particular. In a letter from a gentlemen re- 
siding in the Miami valley of Ohio, received a few 
days since, he remarks : *' Short Horns are getting 
scarce, and are fast rising in value.'' The British 
markets are now open to American beef— and at 
fidr prices too ; prices which will pay the Ameri- 
can farmer for producing it. But if we expect 
that John Bull is ^oing to leave off the juicy and 
luscious flesh of his own noble bullocks, to batten 
on the miserable stuff that is usually slaughtered 
for packing beef in our own markets, we shall be 
most wofully mistaken. We need not expect to 
produce good beef without good cattle — cattle 
that are properly constituted anatomically — well 
developed in frame, muscle, limb, and kindliness 
to feed, which a vast proportion of our common 
native cattle are not. But all this we can acquire 
if we choose. We have the stock at hand to do 
it with ; and when done, we can compete with 
English farmers in their own markets, and suc- 
cessfully too. But the discussion of this subject 
requites a well-considered essay, rather than a 
running sketch. 

Devons. — A word or two about Devons. I 
now have about a dozen, young and old. The 
cows are certainly good milKers. None feed more 
kindly, possess more beautiful forms, or show -a 
deeper, richer color ; and for agility, they are un- 
surpassed. What beautiful oxen they make ! so 
easily matched — so active and kind in the yoke ; 
and when well grown and fatted, how they tell in 
the butcher's hands { Those I had from Mr. Pat- 
terson's herd last spring are beautiful. I have a 
six-months calf that I will show against the world 
—of Devons, I mean. Another year I hope to 
have some young Devons to spare. My little herd 
is finely crossed, bein^ made up of the best late 
importations, on the Coke Devons of 1817, kept in 
all their purity. For hilly countries no cattle are 
superior; and they maintain at this time their su- 
periority over all the middle horns of England, 
while their forms and milking qualities have been 
brought, by improved breeding, near to perfection. 

Bees. — The honey bees this year have done ad- 
mirably. Last year, owing to the cool and wet 
weather, was the poorest bee season I ever knew. 
Some of my neighbors, who had manv swarms, 
did not increase their stock at all ; and many of 
the old hives did not secure honey enough to keep 
them from starvation through the winter, and died. 
A year ago last spring* I had three swarms. One 
of them threw off a ^eble colony, which I hived. 
They were busy all summer, but did not make 
honey enough to keep them through the winter, 
and although placed m a warm, dark cellar, died. 
During the winter one of the old Swarms died also, 
leaving some 30 pounds of honey in the hive, so 
that I liad but two in the spring. From these I 
now have eight, in all ten, and in flourishing 
condition too. The white clover has been un- 
usually luxuriant this summer — the flowers abun- 



dant, and fiuT of iarina and pollen, and the bees^ 
have had a fine time of it. Never was heavier, 
sweeter honey than this year. Some of the young 
swarms have made 30 pounds in boxes, besides 
filling their hives with a full wmter store. 

I like Mr. Weeks' plan of hive as well as any. 
It has two apartments; a large one below for 
the bees to live in, and the one above for the in- 
sertion of boxes or drawers communicating with 
the main hive, to be, filled with the surplus noney. 
Of the process of filling, hiving, swarming, &c., 
&c., there is a long story, which all who want .to 
know about must go to the books or some expe- 
rienced apiarian to learn. But I can tell the pub- 
lic that there is a world of humbug about tnese 
same bees. They are simply creatures of in- 
stinct, and have little intelligence or ingenuity ; 
and everything appertaining to them must be very 
simple, or it only confuses and destroys them. 
There are too many patent hives ; and very few 
of them worth much. In looking over a report of 
the patent office at Washington for 1842, 1 see 
that no less than 13 bee-hives are registered ! I 
pay for no patents, nor use any; and I doubt 
whether a single new idea has been got out about 
bees that was not known to the Egyptians 4,000 
years ago. To be sure there is a good deal said 
m the books about them, and well said too, which 
is very useful to the young or inexperienced apia- 
rian ; but I can learn more about bees in one lonfi^ 
winter evening's talk by a good fire, with my friend 
Lathorp Cooke of Lewiston, who never wrote a 
bee-book, or with my neighbor Charley Hoas, the 
fisherman, who are both great and successful bee- 
masters, than from all the books I ever read ; and 
I have read them pretty much all, ftom old Father 
Virgil, down to the last patent-right handbill. 

The greatest obstacle to keeping bees is the 
moth. That in fact is the only Dane to their ex- 
istence. These may be kept away by having per' 
fectly tight hives, and by continual watchftdness, 
and in no other way whatever. All the '' patent 
hives," ** worm extractors," and " moth repellers," 
are not worth a groat I visit my hives every day, 
look them over carefully, and every time I see a 
miller, or o^orm, I kill It In this way, and by 
using none but perfectly tight hives, with joints as 
jclose as cabinet-work, and sheltered under a good, 
roomv, and airy house, I keep my bees healthy and 
free from moths ; and I can do it in no other way, 
nor did I ever know any one that did, although 
they talk about it Bevan has written a sensible 
book about bees and their management — so has 
Weeks. But Weeks is a man of ** patents." He 
has several of his own invention, and changes his 
mind too much for a steady guide. 

L. F. A. 



For the AmerioM AgriatUmvt, 
AFRICAN MAIZE. 

New York, October 6th, 1843. 

** Lieutenant Maxwell Woodhull, a meritorious 
young officer of the navy, when on the coast of 
Africa about four years ago, purchased a small 
quantity of African maize. Tne American Insti- 
tute, to whom he presented it, caused it to be 
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{>lanted, and some small parcel^ will soon be readj 
or distribution among our farmers. It is a nutri- 
tious grain, excellent for cattle, and will probably 
come into j^eneral use." 

The maize abore alluded to in a morning paper, 
promises to become an object of much interest to 
the &rmers of this country. The officers of the 
American Institute are entiQed to great credit for 
the zeal and industry they have used in introdo- 
ciD^ this grain to cultivation among our farmers. 
This maize is deemed so valuable that little doubt 
is entertained it will be found on every farm in the 
country in a few years. It is prolific, and a most 
nutritious grain, and well csuculated to fatten 
cattle. I am but a former, not a writer, or I would 
say more on this interesting subject. You, sir, 
ever having the interest of the farmer at heart, I 
hope will bring this remarkable corn or maize to 
the notice of aU agriculturists. 

An Old Reader. 

For tkg Amerietm AgriaMurut, 
HINTS FOR TH£ MANAGEMENT OF HENS. 

Buffalo, October 12M, 1843. 

The receipts for producing eggs are innumera* 
ble. One proposes retaining no male bird in the flock, 
another would have one to each half dozen hens. 
One requires, as the sole condition of their laying, 
that they be furnished with lime; a second, a warm 
room ; a third, plenty of gravel ; and a fourth, parch- 
ed com; while some would allow a nest full 
of eggs to lay to, others would not permit the 
poor biped even one she may call her own. There 
is scarcely anything on which there is more twat- 
tle and quackery; and to remove e(}ually the 
whims and ignorance connected with it, we de» 
vote a few mioutes for the purpose of partially 
elucidating the subject 

The hen is peculiarly an egg-producing bird. 
She has the same predisposition for laying, that 
the cow has for secreting milk. Some breeds are 
better adapted for this object than others ; but in 
all that have ever come within our notice, the 
proper food and circumstances are alone wanting 
to produce a reasonable quantity of eggs. What 
are these requisites ? Let us first inquire what it 
is we wish to procure, and the answer will en- 
lighten us materially as to our first queries. 

The egg consists of three distinct parts ; the 
shell, the white, and th6 yolk. A good-sized egg 
will weigh 1,000 grains, of which about 107 are 
shell, 604 are white, and 289 are yolk. Of the 
shell, 97 per cent, is carbonate of lime, 1 per cent, 
phosphate of lime and magnesia, and 2 per cent, 
albumen. The white consists of 12 per cent of 
albumen, 2.7 of mucus, 0.3 of salts, and 85 of wa- 
ter. The yolk has about 17.4 per cent of albu- 
men, 28.6 of yellow oit, 54 of water, with a trace 
of sulphur and phosphorus. The above are the 
constituents of eggs, which have been formed 
when the bird has free access to the various arti- 
cles which constitute her natural food. But they 
vary with circumstances. When full fed and de- 
niea all access to lime, she will form an egg with- 
out the shell, and deliver it enclosed in the mem- 
brane or sack which always surrounds the white 



when covered by the shell. When scantily fed, 
they will frequently lav ; but firom a deficiency of 
nutriment, the egg will be meager and watery, 
and possess but a small portion of the nutritious 
quahties peculiar to them* To produce the lar- 
gest number of good eggs on the least quantity of 
lood, several things are requisite, the first of which 
is £m abundance of the right kind of food. This 
is the most readily obtained in part from animal 
food. In warm weather, when they have a free 
range, they can generally sunply their wants in 
the abundance of insects, earth worms, and other 
animal matters within their reach. How greedy 
do they show themselves of everything of an am- 
mal character. There is nothing scarcdy of this 
nature they refuse, and so ravenous are they for 
this species of food that I have seen them fasten 
to the entrails of a slaughtered pig, a part of which 
they had swallowed, and were unable to separate 
it from the adhering mass; and who that has 
been familiar with rural scenes, has not often ob- 
served them in summer, with a snake 15 or 18 
inches long squirming in their beak, or an unlucky 
road, as large as one of their own eggs, dangling 
at legs' length in their bill, a prey to their carniv- 
erous propensities. The large proportion of albu- 
men contained in their esp, requires that much 
of their food should be highly nitro^enized, and 
when they can not procure this in animal matter, 
it must be given in grains containing it. Indian 
com has but a very small proportion, yielding only 
about .19 per cent of nitrogen. Oats have a much 
larger proportion, afibrding 2.2 per cent., being 
more than eleven times as much as com, pound 
for pound. Wheat has from 2 to 3A per cent. 
Barley affords more than com, but much less than 
oats. Many of the vegetables yield nitrogen in 
small quantities, such as potatoes, which, when 
boiled, are a favorite, and perhaps economical food 
for hens. But after supplying them with a due' 
proportion of animal food, which, under favorable 
circumstances, they will procure for themselves 
when enjoying a good range in summer, the most 
economical food is oats. When wheat is grown 
on the premises, it is probable that is the next 
most economical, the much larger quantity of ni» 
tro^en contained in it, being more than a compen- 
sation for its increased price. 

Hens will do much better to have a free range, 
as their instinct enables them to select food pre- 
cisely adapted to their wants; and the exercise 
and rolling in the dirt are essential to their health. 
If confinement is necessary, in addition to the food 
above, they must be furnished with plenty of clean 
water, gravel, and lime. Gravel is necessary to 
erind their food, and without lime they can not 
form their shells; for though a small portion ex- 
ists in all grains, it is not in sufficient quantity to 
afford the amount required for the formation of 
the shdl. A small amount of sulphur and phos- 
phoras is found in the egg, but tnis exists to a 
sufficient extent in their ordinary food, nearly all 
substances yielding a portion of each. In winter, 
hens shoula be kept warm, or they will not lay to 
any extent. If surrounded with a comfortable 
temperature, with the addition of the food above 
indicated, they will lay nearly all the time. 
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There is ^reat economy in keeping hens where 
there are suitable conveniencies for them ; for if 
furnished with plenty of proper food and a warm 
room, even in winter they will produce two or 
three times the value of their food in eggs, as they 
command a larger price at that lime. At all oth- 
er seasons when they run about, they select for 
themselves nearly all the food they consume, 
which would otherwise be of no use to their own- 
er ; nay, frequently its consumption is of positive 
benefit to him. Such are all insects, grubs, worms, 
and their larvae, and any animal or vegetable food 
scattered around the premises, that would other- 
wise become putrid, and taint the atmosphere. 

If to the usual qualities of hens, a breed of pe- 
culiar ele§[ance, of graceful forms, and beautiful 
pdumage, oe added, together with entire adapta- 
tion to the economical purpose required, good lay- 
ers and good carcase, we have a combination of 
utility, luxury, and taste in this bird, which should 
commend them as general favorites. 

I will add a fact, which is not known, except, 
perhaps, to some of pecmli^rly discriminating and 
highly-cultivated palates, that in addition to their 
stronger claims on the score of beauty, the flesh 
of the vellow-lesfged is much richer, and more 
highly flavored, than either the white or the black- 
legged hens. 

R. L. Allen. 



from the Oerman of Dr. Hugo MokL 
REVIEW OF LEIBIG. 
(Continued from Page 95S.} 

It is, therefore, clear (continues Dr. M.,) that 
Leibig has completely failed to prove that plants do 
not use humus for their food. Besides, the ques- 
tion whether plants feed on orc^ic or inorganic 
substances, was mooted long before the publication 
of Leibig's work. Although it is certain that the 
chief portion of plants is formed by the assimila- 
tion of inor^nic substances, yet, the collateml 
(questions, whether they receive organic as well as 
inorg^anic matter; whether all or only some plants 
require organic substances for their existence — 
these questions are far from an ultimate and scien- 
tifically-corroborated solution. Conclusions, more- 
over, merely based on Uncertain observations, or 
made merely at random, can not be of value, and 
ought to have been replaced hj minute and well- 
devised experiments. In this manner, Leibig 
might have become eminently useful to science. 
He professes (it is true| to despise minute experi- 
ments; nevertheless, tne Appendix, to his Work 
contains the reprint of some made by Hartig, 
which he adduced in corroboration of his doctrine. 
But it is unworthy of a ^eat chemist (concludes 
Dr. M.) to mix up experiments of men like Davy 
or Saussure, with those of a gentleman like Hartig, 
who, we are sure, does not aim at the distinction 
to be considered a chemist — a science foreign to 
hispursttits. 

Tne experiments which have been hitherto 
made relating to the question of the organic or in- 
oiganic nouruhment of plants, may be divided into 



three Classes. 1. I'lants were reared in soil des- 
titute of humus, either with distilled water or such 
as contained carbonic acid. Under both these cir- 
cumstances they do not prosper; still, this does 
not prove the necessity of organic food, because 
they are here equally deprived of other inorganic 
substances, which they are in contact with, under 
common circumstances. 2. Or, plants have beea 
reared in ]K)wdered charcoal. Leibiff says, (p. 58,) 
that they will attain in this materiaithe most lux- 
uriant growth, flower, and bear fruit; but he 
merely (quotes in evidence the experiments of Lu- 
cas, reprinted in his Appendix. But the reasoning 
of Leibiff, under this head, is illusory. Lucas 
speaks of vigorous vegetation of plants reared in a 
mixture of charcoal, powder, and deicayed leaves ; 
of such as are grown in charcoal powder alone, he 
merely says that they speedily become rooted. 
Of their further vegetation he says nothing; and 
it has been proved by the experiments of Zuccarini 
that plants will not grow at all, or very badly, in 
this substratum. The same is stated by Saussure 
(Bibl. univ. xxxvL, p. 352,) who relates, that peas 
reared in charcoal did not grow much better thaa 
those planted in mere sand. The third class of 
experiments relates to the question, whether plants 
will absorb organic substances dissolved in water, 
and especially humates; and whether they will 
prosper under these circumstances. The experi- 
ments of Saussure, Davy, and Sprengle, are affirm- 
ative ; but Leibig has reprinted (as stated before) 
those of Hartig, which are negative. The whole 
question, therefore, is, to say the most of it, one 
vet undecided. At any rate, it can not be solved 
by experiments upon a single specietfof plants; 
and it is begging the question to state fp. 122) 
that, ** All plants are the same in the cnemicai 
nature of their nutritive process." 

Dr. Mohl then proceeds, at some length, to re- 
fute this unqualined assertion of Leibig. There 
is a considerable number, he says, of true parasites, 
which require for their food the juices of living 
plants. It can not be doubted that such plants re- 
quire substances of a peculiar chemical combina- 
tion and quality for their food. Many such para- 
sites are not green, and therefore can not decom- 
pose carbonic acid, so that their food must neces- 
sarily consist of substances already assimilated by 
other plants, and stand in the same relation to the 
mother plant as the flower and fruit of other vege- 
tables to their respective branches. Now this sort 
of nutrition from substances derived from livinff 
plants is also proper to a very lar^e number of 
parasites (Loranthacs) which are quite green, and 
therefore provided with organs for decomposing 
carbonic acid. Such plants are entirelv similar ia 
structure to diose which grow in soil; but they 
must, of necessity, possess the capacity of feeding 
on substances already assimilatea bv other plaotSL 
To these true parasites are to be added the spuri- 
ous parasites, which feed on decaying organic 
matter, among which some have green leaves, 
and others are destitute of that color. The latter 
can have no capacity for decomposing carbonic 
acid, forming organic matter from it and water. 
The same is also the case with many other planes 
of a green color, which, although they decompose 
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carboDic acid, still are prored by their place of 
abode to be dependent for their food on organic 
matter in a state of decomposition. From this 
series of plants there is but a step toward those 
growing m peat, and heath-soil, &c. I do not 
mean, ccmcludes Dr. Mohl, to prove by these state- 
ments that ail plants feed on organic substances ; 
imr object is rather to explain that the introduction 
oforganic matter into the system of vegetation is 
not, as Leibig asserts, necessarily detrmiental to 
the economy of plants ; and to show that it is by 
lar preferable to have recourse to positive and pre- 
cise experiments, than to indulge in groundless 
and general remarks and theories. 

In the second chapter (Origin and Nature of 
Humus) Leibig states, tnat vegetable matter is 
successively changed by decomposition into humus, 
and that it constantly forms carbonic acid with 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air; all which 
forms a constant source of nourishment for plants, 
which decompose both the carbonic acid taken up 
by the roots, and that obtained by the leaves from 
the air. This, says Dr. Mohl, was known long 
ago. New, however, most certainly, is the argu- 
mentation bj which Leibig intends to prove (p. 56) 
that humus is unnecessary, and that plants derive 
their food exclusively from the atmosphere. In 
corroboration thereof, he adduces the antediluvian 
and tropical vegetation, and says of the former, 
that its gigantic palms, graminese (sic !) and ferns, 
could dispense altogether with soil, on account of 
the immense development of their foliage, as they 
are also distinguished from those of tne present 
world bv their scanty roots. Leibig says further, 
that in hot climates the succulent plants require 
but a slight connexion with the soil, and develop 
themselves without its co-operation, in proof of 
which he adduces the slender roots of Sedum, Cac- 
tus, and Sempervivum. Leibiff believes, in fine, 
that in lactescent plants the humidity absorbed 
from the air, and indispensable to their growth, is 
protected from evaporation by the very nature of 
their sap, as humidity is surrounded by caoutchouc, 
and is protected by a sort of impermeable integu- 
ment ! Risum teneatis amici — exclaims Mohl, in 
allnsion to these opinions. The assertion that an- 
tediluvian plants lived on a soil devoid of humus 
is so extraordinary, that Mohl refutes it at some 
length. We know, he says, that monocotyledo- 
nous and cryptogamic plants possess no tap-roots, 
bat merely fibres, which, although they are slen- 
der, still are very numerous. The assertion, there- 
fore, that plants with thick, branchy roots Hike 
our trees) obtain their food from the soil, and tnose 
plants wnich possess fibrous ones are nourished by 
the air — ^is untenable. Leibiff himself ** considers 
the absorption of inorganic substances to be neces- 
sary for the nourishment of plants ; those, however, 
can only be absorbed by the roots." *< The read- 
er," concludes Mohl, <<will, I trust, not expect 
from me a refutation of Leibiff's assertions on trop- 
ical vegetation, which arereulv beneath criticism. 
If the luxurtant vegetation of the tropics, with 
their virgin forests, palms, and arborescent grasses, 
is to be ^pified b^ a few Sedums, Cacti, or Sem- 
pervivtmis, and if*^ lactescent plants are to be look- 
ed upon as sazroanded by a coat of India-mbber, 



then, certainly, any thin^f may be proved — ^aod, not 
least, the ignorance of the propounder." 

Professor Leibig's third chapter, inscribed <' The 
Assimilation of Hydrogen,^^ proves pretty well 
that all which chemistry has made out about 
chemical processes in the interior of plants amounts 
to almost nothing^. Leibig states, m the first in- 
stance, that woody fibre consists of carbon and the 
component parts of water, or of carbon plus a cer- 
tain Quantity of hydrogen. Here, therefore, the 
very first proposition in tne progress of assimilation 
contains an either and an or, Leibig thinks 
(p. 60) that decomposition of water is the more 
likely to take place, because water is the easier 
of decomposition ; and this is plausible enough. 
But what shall we think of the consistency of Lei- 
big, if in all other parts of his work the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid is considered as a self-evi- 
dent fact (p. 121) ; and leaves are said to possess 
powers of decomposition stronger than that of the 
most powerful agpencies, because they can decom- 
pose carbonic acid, which resists the strongest gal- 
vanic battery! Leibifl: states further, that the 
formation of acids, of ethereal oils, (having no oxy- 
gen,) and of caoutchouc, may be considered as 
comoinations of carbonic acid with water ; all, or 
the greater part, of the oxygen havino; been elim- 
inated. This may be true m a chemical point of 
view, but it remains to be proved that these com- 
binations are really formed by water and carbonic 
acid, and are not the result of other organic com- 
binations. But if the latter be the case — ^if ethe- 
real oils are formed by the mutual combination of 
orpranic substances — it they exhibit certain deter- 
mmed stages of vegetable metamorphosis, then 
the decomposition of water and carbonic acid can 
not be taken into account, because these do not 
exist as such in organic combinations ; *' and then" 
(concludes Dr. M.) '*the process to which the 
above substances owe their origin is a far difierent 
one, and the explanation of Leibig is anything but 
a formula explaining their origin ;" but is quite as 
erroneous as the assertion would be that sugar 
consists of carbonic acid and spirits of wine. 

In the fourth chapter, '* On the Origin and the 
Assimilation of Nitrogeny^ Leibig starts from the 
correct assertion, that even in a soil richest in hu- 
mus, no vegetation can take place without the co- 
operation of some nitrogenous substances; and 
that (as it has been proved by Boussinfault) their 
nitro^ is derived from the atmosphere. But 
Leibig subsequently rejects the opinion (p. 65) 
that plants assimilate the nitrogen of the air in a 
direct manner, and derive their nitrogen from the 
ammonia contained in the rain-water, (a discovery 
made by himself,) adducing in proof that nitrogen 
is conveyed to phints in the form of ammonia, the 
analysis of the sap of acorns, birches, &c., in which 
ammoniacal salts have been found. This idea is 
certainly the most valuable in the whole of Lei- 
big's work. But lytre, as elsewhere, he has been 
sarisfied with generalities, without looking to de- 
tails of ereat importance in vegetable physiology. 
Considenng the ammonia of rain-water sufficient 
for explaimng the amount of nitrogen contained in 
phmts, he hs£ entirely neglected the nitric salts, 
and asserts (without adabeiDg any proof) that 
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Borage, the Chenopodia, and the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, owe their nitric salts merely to ammonia-^ 
aa assertion by no means confirmed by the experi- 
ments of John. 

In a chapter like that " On the Origin and As- 
similation of Nitrogen,'* it was to be presumed 
that Leibig would have examined the form under 
which ammonia is conveyed to the plants. As 
almost all plants grow in black mould, the rela- 
tion existing between the atmospheric ammonia 
and the humus was to be exaxnined-Ha topic in- 
teresting^ not only in a theoretical but practical 
point orView. But Leibig treats the matter rery 
slightly, merely stating (p. 83) that humus stands 
m the same relation to ammonia as powdered 
charcoal, viz., condensing the ammonia. But we 
have seen already that humus can not be supplied 
by charcoal, and although the latter substance ab- 
sorbs ammonia even more forcibly than humus, 
yet pUnts will not prosper in it This, therefore, 
does not corroborate Leibig's assertion. The 
province of a true chemist, in this case, instead of 
oeinff satisfied with the trivial fact that rotten 
wood absorbs ammonia, would have been rather 
to inquire whether these two substances will com- 
bine, and what combinations they will form. C. 
Sprengel and Mulder have lately asserted that hu- 
mus and ammonia will form combinations soluble 
in water ; iSaussure also found, in all sorts of hu- 
mus, a soluble nitrogenous extract, by which he 
explains the conveyance of nitrogen to plants. In- 
stead of making experiments, and without even 
taking notice of those of such men as the above, 
Leibiff despatches the whole question with the 
assertion that the humic substances contained in 
black mould (Damm Ere) are entirdy insoluble in 
water. 

The explanation of the action of gypsum on 
plants is connected by Leibig with the existence 
of carbonate of ammonia in the atmosphere. He 
assumes that gypsum is decomposed by the car- 
bonate of ammonia of the air ; and he considers 
it, therefore, a means of fixing ammonia, and con- 
veying it to plants ; and he adds that " This is 
obvious from the evident action of gypsum on the 
growth of grasses, and by the increased luxuriance 
and fertility of meadows manured with gynsum." 
This explanation (replies Dr. Mohl) is onljr true 
in a chemical, but not in a physiological point of 
view ; because it is well known that gypsum is 
most beneficial to leffuminous plants. But if its 
action consisted in nxing ammonia, there is no 
reason why it should not act beneficially on ail 
plants, especially on com* And althougk Leibig 
asserts the latter to be the ftict, (Am. d. Chem. u. 
Fharm. xlL p. 369,) yet the fanners, who are 
pretty good judges in these matters, will not agree 
with the Professor. If Leibig explains in a farther 
part of his work the manuring influence of burnt 
day and oijde of iron by their attraction of am- 
monia, an mfluence which (he sap)^ eoold not 
have been previously understood, it is certainly 
not to him that the discovery is owing, but to 
Spreng^ who in his ** Doctrine of Manures" has 
also explained the influence of such substances by 
their attraction of ammonia. 
. Of the fifth chapter, headed '« The Xnorganic 



Constituents of Plants," Dr. Mohl says, that Lei* 
big justly rejects the prevailing opinion, that the 
salts absorbed by plants act merely as stimulants^ 
and is right in considering the bases absorbed from 
the soil as necessary constituents of vegetation. 
Leibig says, that all plants contain vegetable acids, 
which become combmed with inorganic bases (oc 
organic, formed by the plants themselves) into 
neutral or acid saits ; that, considering the con- 
stant presence of these acids, we have to infer that 
they serve some vital purpose, and that their for- 
mation constitutes some necessary part of the vital 
process. Hence, Leibig arrives at the conclusion, 
that several earthy or alkaline bases can be sub- 
stituted for each other in the vital process, and 
that the quantity of the saline bases absorbed by 
plants depends on the saturating capacity of the 
acids they contain. This (says Dr. Mohl) is the 
second new and important principle contained in 
Leibig's work. Still, it can not oe considered aa 
perfectly evident, for it is only supported by the 
analysis of two plants. Wnether the enigma 
which still shrouds the absorption of inoreanic 
substances has been thus solved Dr. M. thinks 
doubtful. This theory, he says, is, in this respect, 
one-sided — that it regards only the basal propor« 
tion of earth and alkali, and neglects the consider^ 
ation of the specific proportion, which appertains 
to such substances in a lesser or greater degree. 
Many facts show that the replacing of one base by 
another is only possible to a certain extent ; that, 
moreover, the same quantity of a certain base, 
which may be absolutely required for the prosperi- 
ty of one plant, may act as a poison to another, &c» 
In this respect, lime more especially is conspici> 
ous, as the flora of the calcareous Alps, compared 
with that of primitive rocks, clearly proves^ In 
this respect some plants are very &stidious, and 
will only bear one certain sort of soil, while others 
grow in both. In the species which may be 
called /a</t(/«oi» of soU^ tne substitution or one 
base for another can not be supposed to take 
place. 

In a subsequent part of his book. Dr. Mohl ex- 
amines what Leibig has stated or retracted in his 
late work, " Orsanic Chemistry in its Relation to 
the Doctrines of Dr. Orubes and SprenffeL" Dr. 
Mohl considers the explanations of Leibig in that 
place only as additional proofii of lus inconsistency, 
and anotner sample of the uncertain style of his 
writing, '* which leaves the reader, on almost 
every important topic, in perfect uncertainty what 
it really is that Leibif means." In only one in- 
stance, concludes Dr. Mohl, the author has spoken 
plainly ; viz., in alluding to silica, of which he 
says that it is the first soud substance that is taken 
up by plants, and is that, moreover, whence the 
formation of wood takes its origin; acting, there- 
fore, like one of those particles of a solution on 
which the first crystals are formed, and that in 
Equisetum and the Bamboo silica assumes the 
form and functions of the wood. This theory Dr. 
Mohl calls a physiological blunder, (as it certtdnly 
is,) provingi Irofessor Leibig's abscxute ijgncaance 
of everything connected with the physiology of 
plants, 

(To bo CoDttamd.) 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steampaekets Acadia, and Great Western, 
we have oor^es of European joomala to the 23d 
September. 

Mabkets. — kjSihes had advanced, and were qnite 
brisk. CoUcn remained without any change, and a 
large basiness continued to be done in it tiU within 
four days' sailing of the Great Western, when the op- 
erations were less active. The last accounts from Amer- 
ica represented the cotton crop as being rather more 
promising ; and in consequence of this, the prevailing 
opinion in Liverpool seemed to be, that the price would 
recede a trifle. The harvest was nearly over, and the 
weather continued very favorable ; prices of Grain and 
Flour, however, remained firm. Pronsioiu without 
change, except in Lard, which bad an upward ten- 
dency. Monty continues very abundant. 

Jmerican Stocks are firmer, and there seems^to be a 
growing confidence in them. 

BuavHCss generally in Great Britain was good, and the 
manufactures and all other branches of indus^ in full 
employment. 

Steam Plow. — ^The Dumfries Courier says, that Mr. 
Curtis, the eminent engineer, has been completely suc- 
ces9f\il with his steam plow in turning up the soft 
ground of Lochar Moss, and it is anticipated that he 
will make wheat and clover grow where hitherto there 
has been only worthless heather. 

Ravages of CiUerpitiara on GoosAerry-ireea may be 
prevented by dusting white hellebore over the leaves, 
at the rate of an ounce to thirty trees. 

Scotch Chumo, — ^A plentiful deposite of this rich ma- 
nure, it is reported, is found on some of the northern 
islands of Scotland, which it is hoped will supersede 
that hitherto brought from the islands in the Pacific. 

jimerican Hay Rake. — We see that one of these 
machines was exhibited at the late Gordon Cattle 
Show. 

RoTAi. Agricultxtral Society of Ireland. — ^We 
fin4 a full report of the third annual meeting of this 
society, which took place at Belfast on the 30th Au- 
gust ; and as we have never given any notice of its 
proceedings, we shall devote a short space to them. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have now eadi a Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, conferring upon these 
countries inestimable benefits. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland was in- 
stituted in 1841, and has among its members nearly 
the whole of the noblemen and leading gentry of Ire^ 
land. One of its chief objects is to encourage the foun- 
dation of local or district agricultural societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to enter into communication 
with them, and afibrd them aid and assistance toward 
improving the husbandry, fanning, and breeding of 
cattle, and culture of kind in their immediate localities. 
Towaord aceomplishing this, the council have been very 
successful. In 1841 only 23 local societies were in 
connexion with the centnd one. In the year after the 
number had increased to 53, and at present there are 
no less than 80 of these institutions in connexion with 
the central body, to all of which premiums are open at 
the various meetings of the society. 

The entries of cattle for exhibition on the present 
oeoasion were very numerous : upward of 800 of the 
finest stock of all descriptions in the United Kingdom. 
There were no fewer than 120 buUs, some of which 
were of a size never seen in that part of the empire 
before. 

The dinner was a capital affiur, and it seems that 
the Iriahy unlike as New Yorken at Rochester, had 



the forethought to supply themselves with plenty of 
water. 

The banquet took place in a building erected for the 
occasion. The pavBion, or dining hoU, was one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, by ninety-fbur feet wide. 
At each end of the building was a platform, for the 
president and vice president. Behind each platform 
was a gallery for the accommodation of ladies, sufficient 
to hold about three hundred and eighty. The body of 
the building was large enough to contain about thirteen 
hundred at dinner, exdnsive of the platforms, which 
were calculated to hold seventy ; so that accommoda- 
tion was afforded for seventeen hundred and fifty per- 
sons. An abundant supply of water was introduced 
by pipes, and delivered, in the centre of every table, by 
iheans of thirty-four ornamental fountains. The hall 
was brilliantly lighted up by a number of handsome 
chandeliers. 

Of the speeches, we give that of Mr. Smith, on ac- 
count of its practical suggestions on thorough draining. 
Mr. Smith of Deanstone said that when he had the 
pleasure of visiting this part of Ireland before, he had 
the satisfaction of delivering a single lecture on thorough 
draining. He now saw a plentifVtl harvest from the 
seed he had then sown. He would take the liberty of 
mentioning a few leading points of great importance in 
thorough draining. The meeting were quite aware that 
the soil of Ireland and the climate of Ireland were wet. 
They had seen how nature shows that the drier the 
land, the deeper and more fertile was the soil. Follow 
out the suggestion of nature. Some might ask. Where 
are the funds to be found for this 7 That difficulty 
would be easily overcome. Landlords who possessed 
wealth, would do the wisest thing for themselves, and 
for the prosperity of the country, if they would ex])end 
that capital in thoroughly improving their property, 
and draining. When once done. It should be done in 
the most permanent manner. He would say, first, do 
not stint the number of drains ; secondly, the depth of 
the drain is of peculiar importance. They should be 
sunk at least two feet and a half even zn clayey land. 
Thirdly, the loosening of the soil requires the force of 
strong horses. But whether with the plow or the 
spade, employment should be given to the v%orous and 
abundant population. Even the pick and crow-bar 
may be used with advantage. His friend, Mr. Wilson 
of the county of Clare, had brought this into a system- 
atic form, and at the expense of about £\ per acre. 
He had taken advantage of the potato-furrows, and 
formed them into drains. The green-cropping system 
of agriculture is found to be of the greatest advantage 
in England and Scotland, and why should it not in Ire- 
land ? Farmers should make chemistry a part of their 
education. It would not only teach them to make ap- 
plication of new principles, but also to observe. — (Mi. 
Smith sat down amidst great applause.) 

Change of the Color of Hydrangeae. — ^We find the 
following curious account in the London Gardeners' 
Chronicle : — 

A fact has come to my knowledge which may be use- 
ful to the lovers of blue hydrangea. A lady, a fUend 
of mine, removed some plants that had always showed 
pink blossoms fh>m a former place of residence, and 
planted them in a bed of bog-earth. They immediately 
began to blow Une, and have continued to do so for 
the last three or four years — as fine a blue as the plant 
is capable of. On examining the bog-earth, I find that 
it is very fully charged with a yellow ochraeeous mat- 
ter, which I suppose to be an oxyde or a carbonate at 
iron, (sand, a little clay, and peat, forming the bulk of 
the mass.) The springs which feed the peat-bog 
whence the earth was taken, are strongly impregiuitea 
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with Bulphuret of iron, from the pyritieal iron ore of 
the country ; a smell of solphuretted hydrogen is some- 
times to be perceived about them ; and I have seen 
sulphur sublimed among the peat-turf fires of the cot- 
tagers, who bum it. In the chemical changes which 
take place also among the bog where the water throws 
down its iron, I think it not improbable that the sul- 
phuric acid unites itself with a portion of the aluminous 
matter of the clay, and the plants may thus get alum 
in its nascent state. Bat, whether it be the super- 
abundant oxide of iron, the sulphur, or the sulphuric 
acid, or the aluminous compound, the fact of ferruginous 
peat-bog being favorable to the blueing of hydrangeas 
may be relied on. Perhaps it may be right to mention, 
that the subsoil of the above-mentioned hydrangea-beds 
iS of a chalky nature. 

Melons. — ^It ia said that pigeon's dung is the best 
manure for melons, and that the Persian fruit thence 
derives its superiority. I am not aware that this ma- 
nure has had fair, if any trial in England* In Perain, 
some nobles and wealthy individuals are said to keep 
ten, fifteen, twenty thousand pigeons, chiefiy for their 
melon-beds. Not having been in Persia, the writer of 
tliis note can not speak from actual knowledge ; but 
what is here stated is given on very good authority. 
— ^jEJ. M, [We understand this to be the fact. It is 
said that small towers> with a door at the bottom by 
which the pigeon's duag can be cleaned out, are built 
in the melon-fields of Persia. No doubt Guano would 
have the same effect. But those melon-grounds are 
said to be regularly irrigated.] 

Orape TTtne. — ^I gathered my grapes one fine day, 
threw a bunch into a tub, and pressed out the juice 
with (rather an uncommon press) an old but weQ- 
deaned cricket-bat. Each bunch was thus pressed 
as it was thrown into the tub, and the produce was 
about fonr gallons of juice. To this was added about 
fourteen pounds of loaf sugar, and about four gallons 
of pure pond water. I allowed the stalks and seeds to 
remain during the process of fermentation (which was 
very steady for some days) ; then I strained off the 
wine, and allowed it to remain exposed to the air for 
another day ; and finally I put it into an eight-gallon 
cade, which I did not bung down for three wedcs or a 
month aAerward, when all fermentation had entirely 
ceased. The wine was bottled off in about ten or 
eleven months, and has been mistaken by experienced 
travellers for Moselle. Encouraged by my success, I 
have since made two more quantities, but I have in 
both instances put the wine into the cask without 
waiting for the fermentation t and I put into it a 
laiger quantity of sugar ; the consequence is, my wine 
now is like *< Champagne non monueux," I may add 
that the strength of the wine is very considerable ; it 
bums like brandy, particularly that made last year, in 
which the ptoportion of juice to water was as three to 
one. All wine-makers that I have consulted, have 
some nostrum or other to improve the flavor, and al- 
most all have the notkm that brandy is indispensable j 
but I luive not used anything of the kind. The grapes 
I used were chi^y eariy white varieties, but I slso 
used black ^unbnrghs, which were very far finom 
being ripe. The time was October. 

JRset^ for making Qrapt TTtas.— The Gardeners' 
Magaiinft says, take 4| gallons water, beer measure ; 
grapes, 5 gallons, beer measure, crushed and soaked in 
the water seven days ; sugar, 17^ lbs., at 10^ per lb. 
— the grapeS) perhaps, 6*. The cask in wMch it was 
made held exactly 6{ gallons, beer measure, and pro- 
duced 34 bottles of wine dear. A bottle of the above 
wine kept ten years, and proved very good. 

JMUr wWunU CAumMf.— The Stamfoid Mercury 



informs us that a cow, the property of Mr. Smith, 
farmer, of this place, has been reguUurly milked for the 
last twelve months, but during the last thirteen wedcs, 
after standing for two meals as usual, the cream when 
taken off has changed gradually to butter, without the 
assistance of a chum of any description ; and when 
made up, is considerably firmer than any other butter 
at this season of the year. Strange as this may ap- 
pear, it is an indisputable fact 

To PreveiUjCatUe from 8amring,^AXL neat beasts 
have a natural tendency to scouring and flatulent 
disorders ; it is therefore a duty of the greatest im- 
portance to farmers, tQ sow and plant in pastures and 
hedges such herbs, in proper quantities, as are found 
to be the best remedies for these, and such other 
complaints as catUe are most incilent to. Among 
many that might be mentioned, the following are 
very salutary : — ^lovage, agrimony, cairaway, and cum- 
min. 

Grasifig.— If bullocks are turned to graze as soon 
as the grass rises in the spring, they keep the ground 
so bare^ that, if a hot season ensues, it is bunt up, and 
the farmer either finds a necessity of turning them to 
hay a second time, or his beasts suffer for want of 
plenty. 

8aU and Mou as Manmre, — ^In the Fanners' Gazette 
we notice, that Mr. D. Blackwood has used salt at the 
rate of 10 bushels to 18 cart loads of moss, and 6 loads 
of firesh farm-yard dung, and found that this com- 
post produced firom 20 to 60 per cent, more tumeps 
and potatoes, on the same kind of soil, than when man- 
ured with farm-yard manure alone. These ei^peri- 
ments have been conducted since 1835, with uniform 
results, and they go to show, how very valuable the 
muck on our salt marshes would prove in a compost. 
Mr. Lewis makes the following remarks upon this ex- 
periment, and we b^ especial attention to what hm 
says about the salt being dceomposeti. 

The above is the result of Mr. Blackwood's prae- 
tice, and I can also bear testimony to the fertiljziBg 
properties of the compound, fh>m my own experiencei, 
hai^ this year (1840) produced tcim its applicatioii 
15 acres of very nne tumeps. In the compost which 
I prepared and applied, there were mixed 75 bushels 
of salt, or at Uie rate of ^Te bushels an acre; and I 
remarked, after the fermentation had proceeded lor 
some time, that the texture and nature of the compost 
changed, as it were, and the whole mass assumed a 
moist and rich appearance, which I ascribed to the op- 
eration of the salt in the mixture. I may observe, ti»t 
a general want of success has hitherto attended the nu- 
merous experiments instituted upon salt for agricultural 
purposes, but then, these were never perfomied in such 
a manner as to prove satisfiustory ; for the great secret 
appears to lie in submitting the compost to that degree 
of heat which is necessary to produce fermentation ; 
and this process should be continued for some weeks 
previous to the mixture being applied to the land, so 
that the salt may dther be deccmipoeed, or undergo 
some change from the fermentation, which seems ne- 
cessary for developing its fertilizing properties. Now, 
the majority of those who have beoi in the practice of 
testing tlie properties of salt, have either applied it to 
the SOU in its mineral state, or have simply diluted it 
with some liquid; and even when a compound was 
formed of earthy matters, and other substances, the 
salt was simply mixed with those ingredients, periiaps 
immediately before being applied to the land, or at all 
events, wltiiout any attempt being made to produee 
that fennentation which appears to be essentially ne- 
cessary to the success of the whole operatioii i hmo» 
the rawm why npoHM of ezperiments on the use of 
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salt, as a manure, have hitherto been as different as 
the soilfl on which they were made. I am aware that 
it has been frequently asserted by learned and scientific 
men, that salt is only a stimulant, and possesses no 
nourishment, but may excite the vegeUble absorbent 
vessels into greater action than usual. I am not pre- 
pared to controvert this assertion ; but the result of 
several experiments would go far to establish a different 
view of the matter. 

Li£Bio's Thxobt of the NurminoN op Plants. — 
Though immediately ordered, we have not yet received 
the pamphlet of JDr. Mohl aUuded to in our July No., 
attacking Liebig's assertions in regard to the nutrition 
of plants. Instead of this, therefore, we commence a 
review of it from the London Gkurdeners' Chronicle by 
Prof. Lindley. It is entitled Dr. Justus Liebig in his 
Klation to V^etable Physiology. By Dr. Hugo Mohl. 
(Dr. Justus Liebig's Verhaltniss zur Pflanzen-Physiol- 
ogie.) Tubingen. Frues. 1843. 

This is the pamphlet of Dr. Mohl to which we re- 
ferred in a leading article of May the 20th, and which 
consists of a critique on the work of Dr. Liebig, so well 
known in this country under the title of << Chemistry, 
in its applications to Agriculture and Physiology.'^ Dr. 
Mohl says that work was anxiously looked for by bot- 
anists both on account of the reputation of Liebig as a 
dienust, and from a knowledge of the fact that they had 
much to look lor from the aSd of chemistry in their in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of the nutrition of plants. , 
But Dr. Mohl observes that throughout the whole woric 
there is a want of original experiment, which is the 
more wonderful, since it is written by the greatest ex- 
perimenter of his day, and the possessor of one of the 
largest laboratories in Europe. Nevertheless Liebig 
evenrwhere insists on the importance of experiments, 
and is continually appealing to those of Theodore De 
Saussure. Under these circumstances, the work can 
only be looked upon as an attempt to construct a theory 
from data already known to the world. 

The next general remark by Dr. Mohl refers to the style 
in which the book is written. If not always correct, it 
is enexgetic and clear; the thoughts are propounded in 
short determinate propositions, and there is not the 
slightest indication of doubt or uncertainty about any- 
thing ; the author seems to know everything for certain, 
and says it boldly out. This sort of style is apt to mislead 
the uninitiated, and frequently leads the author himself 
into positive contradictions ; in fact, a thing is stated to 
be black or white according as it suits the author's 
purpose. For instance, in one place he sAys that leaves 
do not decompose carbonic acid in the shade (in which 
he is wrong), and in another place he says leaves do 
decompose carbonic add in the shade (in which he is 
right). Such contradictions are frequent, and prove 
that the author is neither well grounded in the subjects 
on which he has undertaken to write, nor has fully 
considered them. The manner in which Liebig at* 
tributes erroneous views, entertained perhaps by indi- 
ridnal botanists, to << vegetable physiologists" and 
" botanists" in general, is objectionable and liable to 
mislead. Thus he says that << vegetable physiologists" 
consider humus as the principal food of plants. Now 
this is not true : vegetable physiologists have no sacred 
bookj in which their code oif laws is contained, and if 
any individuals have maintained such a view, the great 
body has not. In fact,Ingenhousz, Smebier, Curt Spren- 
gel. Link, and De CandoUe, have all either denied it or 
taken other views. The doctrine of humus is altogetiier 
a chemical one, and has only been supported by chemists. 
Again, Liebig says that << all botanists and vegetable 
physiologistB have doubted the assimilation of the 
carbon of the atmosphere by plants." Yet all books on 



v^etable physiology contradict such a statement ; and 
the absorption of carbonic acid fit>m the atmosphere is 
so generally admitted, that Adolphe Brongniart, in the 
I3th volume of the ** Annales des Sciences," has even 
prq[K)sed to account for the excessive vegetation of the 
primitive world upon the supposition, that the atmo- 
sphere, at the period those plants were growing, con- 
tained a larger amount of carbonic acid in its composi* 
tion than it now does. This might have been considered 
misrepresentation, had not Liebig in many other in- 
stances displayed an equal amount of ignorance of 
botanical literature and facts. As, for example, when 
he says that the woody fibre of lichens may be replaced 
by oxalate of lime, and that in equisetum and the bam- 
boo silica assumes the form and functions of the woody 
bundles, and that a leaf secreting oil of lemons o#ofl 
of turpentine, has a different structtire from one secre* 
ting oxalic add. 

An instance of Liebig's misrepresentation of facts 
occurs in his rejecting the theory of the respiration of 
plants. It is well known that plants absorb oxygen in 
the dark, and give out carbonic acid ; and tlus has been 
attributed by botanists to a true process of respiration. 
This, Liebig thinks, betrays great ignorance on the 
part of botanists. He believes the giving out of the 
carbonic acid to be merdy a mechanical process, and 
the absorption of oxygen to be a chemical one. He 
says all leaves, dead or living, absorb oxygen, and the 
more oil or tannic acid they possess, the more oxygen 
they absorb. He endeavors to prove this position by 
comparing, from tables made by De Saussure, the quan* 
tity of .oxygen absorbed by the leaves of pinus abies, 
quercus robur, and populus alba, as compared with the 
quantity absorbed by the agave Americana. Mohl re- 
marks on this statement, that, in the first place, the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed by the agave is put down 
at 0.3, when it ought to have been at 0.8, so as to 
affect the ealculations very considerably ; and that, in 
the second place, those plants in De Saussure's table 
which contain neither oO nor tannic acid in any quan- 
tity, as the triticum eestivum and robinia pseudacacia^ 
are altogether omitted, although they absorbed more 
oxygen than those mentioned by Liebig; while the 
oily juniper and rue, which are sdso omitted, absorbed 
less. 

Again, Liebig states on this point, that the absorp- 
tion of oxygen has nothing at oJl to do with the pro- 
cesses of life. How is it, then, asks Mohl, that plants 
begin to be blighted when oxygen is withdrawn ; that 
seeds will not germinate ; that leaves lose their irri- 
tability ; that the motions of leaves and flowers cease | 
that leaf-buds and flower-buds will not open when 
brought into an atmosphere without oxygen ? But the 
way to settle the question of respiration would appear 
to be to determine whether the asserted relation be- 
tween the quantity of oxygen absorbed, and the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid given out was wrong. In De 
Snussure's experiments, there was found to be an exact 
relation in all cases. This would not be the case^ 
were Liebig's theory of the origin of the carbonic add 
correct. 

These few general remarks, observes Dr. Mohl, will 
serve to indicate the claim of Liebig to become a r^ 
former of botanical sdence. 

The next part of Dr. Mohl's observations rdates to, 
the chapters of Professor Liebig's book, inscribed " The 
Assimilation of Carbon." The question at issue i0 
whether the plants owe their carbon to the absorption 
of organic or inorganic substances. Professor Jjebig 
having given his sanction t6 the latter opinion. The 
reasons which teem to have wdghed most with him 
are» Ist, Humic add toes its solnUe diaiacter by ex- 
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sication as well as by freezing ; 2d, Even conceding 
that all the bases found in the ashes of plants should 
have been conveyed to their substance iu the form of 
humates, yet the amount of humic acid thus conveyed 
to plants is not sufficient to explain the amount of car- 
bon they contain; moreover, 3d, Even all the rain 
which falls on a certain area, is not sufficient to explain 
the large quantity of carbon they contain. But the 
chief argument against the plants deriving carbon from- 
humus is, 4th, That manured and barren ground will 
yield nearly the same amount of carbon in the plants 
growing thereon. It is, in fine, to be observed, that 
5th, Humus and the carbon of plants must have the 
same origin, as it is impossible that there could have 
existed any primitive humus, for plants must have ex- 
isted before humus. Plants receive, therefore, their 
carbon from the atmosphere, where it exists in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply all plants with carbon. Dr. 
Mohl says, then, that Liebig has arrived, in these re- 
marks, at one or two results correct in the main ; but 
he also shows that most of it (or at least as much as is 
true) has been known to Saussure 40 years ago. As 
the above axiom, however, is one of great importance 
in botanical physiology. Dr. Mohl proceeds to examine 
the doctrine of Liebig in detail. The argument stated 
under No. 1 proves, he says, nothing, because the com- 
bination of humic acid with alkalies, stated under No. 
2, is in direct contradiction to it. These parts of the 
question have been, however, already sifted by Schlei- 
den ; and the utmost which can be conceded is, that 
plants do not obtain all their carbon from the soil. 

Liebig concludes one of his remarks relating to hu- 
mus in Uie following words : — *' As plants grown on an 
acre of unmanured meadow or forest land will assimi- 
late an equal amount of carbon to those grown on ma- 
nured and cultivated fields, — as, moreover, the former 
soil will not become, by the process of vegetation, 
poorer in humus, but on the contrary, richer ; there 
must be a source different from hnmus or manure, 
whence plants receive their carbon, and this is the 
atmosphere." This mistaken aigument of Liebig (says 
Dr. Mohl), arises out of his cooibnnding the origin of 
carbon, in the whole of vegetation, with that in a sin- 
gle plsint, as weU as on his placing unmanured soil on 
a par witii that which is deficient in himms. A plant 
might require a certain amount of homns for its nour- 
ishment, and still prepare and yield, by the decay of its 
foliage or herbage, the same quantity, or even more 
than it has absorbed, for the growth of subsequent gen- 
erations. 

The next argument of Liebig discussed by Dr. Mohl 
(relating always to the origin of carbon in plants), is 
that in antediluvian times, plants must have existed 
before humus { and so they do now — witness the leca- 
noras and parmelias growing on the perpendicular clifiTs 
of granite mountains. This reminds him of the ques- 
tion, whether the egg or the hen existed first ; and 
being aware of the abuse which has of late been made 
of scientific axioms being derived from mere algebraic 
ealeulationsy he says that all sorts of results may be 
ex-calculated (herausrechnen) in that way. 

To settle the question about the existence of primeval 
humus. Dr. MoU makes the following remark on ante- 
diluvian vegetation. ** What do we know of the in- 
cipient vegetation of the primeval world ? and why, 
bdbr6 the appearance of the highest developed plants 
such for instance as ferns, should not others which can 
live wiUiout hnnras, such as mosses and lichens, have 
prepared the htmius necessary for the higher plants ?** 
Tlua, of course, is the eternal progress of veg^atum in 
all tinies and in every place of the globe. 

CContinued «n psgt M8.] 
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The Farmers* Mine, or Source of Wealth.^ 
The Albany Cultivator, in noticing this work in its 
October No., accuses the editor, Mr. Heermance, of 
<< gross plagiarism'* in compiling it, merely because he 
did not put quotation-marks to every extract, or men- 
tion the author's name from whom he quoted when 
doing so. Mr. H., in his preface, acknowledges that 
the work is a compilation, and also gives the names 
of the persons from whom he has made his principal 
extracts. In his copy he had marked all these extracts 
with quotations ; but when the work was read in proof, 
the proof-reader, according to the general usage of pub- 
lishers, after the acknowledgments of Mr. H. in his 
preface, said they should be struck out, and accordingly 
did it ; so that if Uiere be any blame in this matter, it 
can not be attached to Mr. Heermance. Mr. Crayloxtl's 
name, about the omission of which the Cultivator cam- 
plains so much, is repeatedly mentioned in the extracts 
from his essay in the body of the work— quite enocgh 
we should suppose to satisfy any reasonable man; and 
if he penned the article in the Cultivator on this sub- 
ject, he only shows his ignorance of general usage 
among printers. Neither Mr. Heermance, nor any one 
else, wishes to rob him of one iota of what may be his 
due. But if tried by bis own rule here laid down in 
the Cultivator, a '' grosser plagiarist" than himself 
does not exist ; for dere is scarcely an idea in his 
Essay on M&nures, which has not been taken from 
Davy, Lieb^, Johnstone, Dana, and other writers. 
We do not see a single experiment detailed there as 
made by himself, nor do we find one single new prin- 
ciple illustrated. The whole merit of his essay con- 
sists in his putting the substance of others' knowledge 
into a compact, popular form. Now we do not men- 
tion this for the purpose of finding fault with Mr. Gay- 
lord, or detracting iVom his performance, for his essay 
is a clever paper enough, and was worthy the prize 
awarded to it ; we only advert to it in order to show 
him how easily he may be retorted upon, tried by the 
rules he is pleased to lay down for the guidance 
of others ; and this revamping other people's ideas 
is pretty generally characteristic of his editorials. 
But new ideas are not often to be looked for in these 
matters, and an editor may consider himself fortunate, 
who embodies the knowledge of the day in the most 
agreeable manner for the popular mind. For our own 
part, we can scarcely lay claim to even this merit. 
The Cultivator seems to look upon the introduction of 
the name of the American Agriculturist into the Farm- 
ers' Mine with a very jaundiced eye, and we suspect 
that tkU is Mr. Heermance's jmictpa/ offence. Had the 
name of the Cultivator been introduced instead of that 
of this journal, its notice of the work would probably 
have been in a very different style. We are really 
sorry that the Cultivator could not have been so much 
obliged. 

A Treatise ok Food and Diet, with observationii 
on the Di^tetical Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs ; and an account of the Dieta- 
ries of some of the principal metropolitan and other 
establishments for paupers, lunatics, criminals, chil- 
dren, the sick, &c., by Jonathan Pereira, M. D., &«., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don ; edited by Charies A. Lee. New Tork, J. 9l H. 
G. Langley, 57 Chatham street. The title above in- 
dfcates the nature of the book, and we need only add, 
that it is considered a standard authority, and the most 
able and complete work ever published on Food and 
Diet. It makes a book of 325 pages large octavo, 
price $1. No family should be withoot the woric 
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R£VI£BW OP THB MARKfiT. 

FKXCX8 cuxuEirr nr snsw to&k, octobee 16, 1843. 

ASBES, Pots, perlOOIto. 94 90 to $4 63 

P«»rlB, .V. do. 5 25 " 6 S8 

BACON SIDBS, Smoked, per lb. 4 J " 5( 

Inpickl .V..do. 6 " 61 

BALE ROPE do. « " 9 

BARK, Qaerdtron per tun SS 00 " M SO 

BARLEY perboib. 44 " 50 

BEANS, White .7.. ..do. 1 124 »» 1 25 

BEEF, Mew perbbl. 6 50 ** 7 50 

Pnme do. 4 50 " 5 50 

Smoked per lb. 7 « 7* 

Roanda, mpicU6...^.»« do. 4 '* 6| 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 28 •• 80 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 " IS 

BRISTLES. Amerietn do. 25 " 85 

BUTTBR, Teble do. 12 " 15 

ShippiiiK do. " 10 

CANDLES, Mould, TaUow do. '* 12 

Spem do. 32 ** S8 

Stevio do. 20 ** 25 

CHEESE do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eutem per gal. 25 *< 40 

Weetera do. 28 " 25 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7^" 84 

COAL, Anthrftdte 20001be. 4 75 *< 5 60 

Sidnej and Pictoa perehnl. 8 00 " 8 25 

CORDAGE, Ameiicra per lb. II " 12 

CORN, Northern perbnsh. 52 " 53 

Sotttheni .., do. 51 '* 52 

COTTON per lb. 5 *• 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 ** 18 

AmerioanFlax do. 15 ** 10 

FEATHERS perlb. 29 '• 83 

FLAX, American do. S ** 84 

FLAX SEED, rough per7baab 00 ** 50 

dean do. — — *• 

FLOim, Northern and Weatem per bM. 4 44 ** 4 75 

PanOT !T..do. 5 50 " 5 02^ 

Sontbem perbbl. 4 25 ** 4 75 

RiehfflODd City MiUa do. 5 75 *« 

Rye do. 2 87 « 8 12 

HAJf 8. Smoked perlb. 5 *' 74 

Pickled do. 4 ** 5 

HAY perlOOIbe. 85 " 40 

HIDES, Dry Soothem perlb. 10 ** 11 

HEMP, Roasia, dean per ton. 180 00 " 185 00 

* American, water-rotted do. 140 00 *« 180 00 

do dew-zotted do. 00 00 *« 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 ** 10 

HORNS per 100 1 25 *' 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54 *« 8 

LEAD do. 84" 4 

Sheetandbw do. 4 *' 44 

MEAL, Cora perbbl. 3 81 ** 8 OO 

Cora. perhhd. 18 00 ** 18 50 

MOLASSES, New Ortoana pcrgaL 95 ** 27 

MUSTARD, Americui perlb. 18 - 81 

OATS, Northern perbnah. 25 ** 27 

Soothem dow 21 ** 28 

OIL, Linaeed, American pcrgal. 75 ** 80 

Caator do. 90 •• 05 

Laid do. 65 «* 65 

OILCAKE perlOOlfaa. 100 ** 

PEAS. Field. perbQih. 125 ** 

PITCH perbbl. 1124" 187 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 00 " 2 85 

Ground, inbbls perewt. so <* -~ — 

PORK, Meaa perbbl. 10 00 " 1100 

Prime do. 25 " 10 12 

RICE perlOOlba. 2 50" 8 00 

ROSIN perbM. 65 " 1 00 

RYE perbnah. 68 " 65 

SALT per aack 1 85 *' 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 8 " 44 

PidOed do. 8 " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Soothmrn per gal. 88 " 40 

SUGAR, New Orleaaa perlb. 6 " 7 

SUMAC. American i>er ton 25 00 " 27 60 

TALLOW per lb. 7 " 74 

TAR perbU. 188 " 175 

TIMOTHY SEED perTboah. 14 00 " 16 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 " 7 

TURPENTINE perbbL t 87 " t 62 

WHEAT, Weatem perbnah. 02 " 05 

Sonthera do. 85 " 92 

WHISKEY, AnMrioan per gat 28 " 25 

WOOL. Saxony perlb. 85 " 60 

Merino do. 80 " 85 

Half-blood do. 25 " 27 

« da^ IS " 28 



Mew York Cattle Market-Oetober 10. 

At market, 050 beef Cattle. (300 from the aonth) 25 Cowa and 
Calves, and 3.000 Sbeep and Lamba. 

PaiOBs.— Be^ CattU do not rary from laat week, and we qnota 
to rorreepond, nz : $3 50 to $5 50 for retailing qnalitiee. 100 nn- 
aold, and 20 taken for Bermnda. 

Cow* and Caive«.— AH taken at $18 a $26. 
Shen and LomAf.— Salea of 2,700 at $1 18| a $8 for Shee]»» and 
$1 a $2 87^ fur Lamba. 

RiNARKa. Aahetf are in fair demand. Coal in gnat reqneat. 
Co<(oa ia quite dull, and neither barer nor aeller aeema diapoaed to 
operate. Our next advices from Europe will probably affect tha 
market, though in which way we hardlr dare anticipate— we hope 
favorably, however. Export from the United States since 1st Sep- 
tember last, 7.342 balee ; same time last year, 15,808 ; same time 
year before, 21,673. FUunad Wheat are aomewhat in demand* 
and at a trifle belter pricea ; still, we can not expect much higher 
rales to rule for the oomiog season. Cornt Aye, and Oia#«, in hit 
request. Hay is shipping in pretty large quaniitiee. Hops asm 
very dull and depreaaed. itoia»$e$ the same. iV«w B—f is eoo^ 
inf in l&fgaly, and aells well. Pori^ the prioea rather nasettled. 
Ems and Sugar quite active. Tobacco not ao Arm. 

Stocks of a permanent kiad continue without diaage, whiJa 
there ia plenty of gambling in the fancy kind. 

MoMf ia abundant at advancing rates. Good paper can not ba 
done for leaa than 4 to 5 per cent., and aa many goods are now aold 
on long credits, we an ol opinion it will soon stiB farther advanoa. 
It is worth 6 to 7 per cent, on bond and mortgage, and difficult to 
be obtained. In other matten we have nothing of eapedal interaat 
tonmark. 

BliACK GAIiLOWAY CATTIiB. 

A pnre-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway ar 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, an for aale in thia vicin- 
ity. These animala an very fine of their kind, and wen ehoeen 
from one of the moat celebrated bneden of thia stock in Scotland. 
The cow took several prisee at the agricultnral ehows before being 
shipped to this country, and gives a superior quality of milk, l^a 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they will be soki at a reaaonable 
prioe. 

Apply, peat paid, to the Editw of thia paper. 

A STOCK MAN WAIfl^ED 1X> GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a faithfnl 
competent man to take charge of bis stock. If he bis married, and 
hie wife be a good dairywoman, abe will also find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the oountiy, and qmU hoaltkjf. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who nave not had aomo 
experience in their busineea in thia country, and can bring the beat 
of nferencea. 

Addreaa the Editw of this paper. ^ 

SOTTTH-DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Having, with my aon, eonelnded to viait England, and perhape 
France and Germany, with a view of becoming, by peraonal obeer* 
vation, better acquainted with the gnat agricnltunl improvemente 
of the day,' aa well as mon eapedall^ to examine our own favorite 
departments of Stock, Stock-breeding, and Stoek-growinr, we 
have ooneluded to diapoae of the principal part of our South-lDown 
flock, ooasistiag of ewes, lambe. and bucka— all of which an bred 
exclnaively from the Gl^de and Babiaham flocks of John Ellmaa, 
Eaq., and Jonna Webb, Eeq., in England. Mora than this need 
not be said for their purity of blood, and excellence of descent. 

The fiock ia in the most perfect health, and we think it will be 
eonoeded, when aeen, that the prodnee is in no way in&rior to the 
imported sheep ; bnt it waa adviaaUe to aell them, that the fitfdi 
ahottld not become overstocked during our abaanoe. 

Mr. Thomaa HoUxa of Oilbertarille, Butternuts, will take ehaigo, 
and make aale of the aheep, on the nound aelected £nr the Anrt- 
cultaral Exhibition of the American inatitute, to be held in New 
York on the 18th and 10th of October, when the flock vriU be ex- 
hibited, and aold without reeerve. 

FRANCIS ROTCH. 

Bnttemnta, Otaego eo. N. Y., Sept. 12th, 1848. 

FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let on aharaa a Farm of 480 asna, 80 of whieh are 
well fenced uid under good oultiyation. It ia well stocked with 
homed cattle and horaea, and has a good mp^ of faming utenai]% 
a two-atory frame house, and large ban. Tne^land ia of the beat 
quality, and well watered by two never-&iling atnama. It liea ia 
a perfectly healthy ngion. on a high rolling prairie, 18 mUea firoaa 
Springfield, the capital of the State, and 85 milea from Pekin, on 
the river Illinoia. The person making application for it mnat be 
a man of ftmily, poasea a aome capital, and give satisfactory nferr 
ence aa to character. 

Apply jwffpeid to the Editor of thif paper, 205 Broidivay New 
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STOCK FOR SALE. 

R. H. HradrickBon A Co., of Middletowa, Batler oovnty, Ohio, 
will promptly attend to orden for Short- Horn Cattle. Bakewell, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; aleo for Berkehire pigs from 
'Wtndeor Caatle, imported from England, and twenty choice Berk- 
shire BOWS, apart of which were alao imported. Windeor Castle 
■tanda S feet nigh, and is eetimated by competent judges to weigh 
1000 Ibe. Pigs of oroeses with the imported Kenilworth, the large 
Miami, Bylleld, uid Grazier stocks, will likewise be furnished. 

None bat choice specimens of any of the above stock will be snp- 
plied, and at prices corresponding with the times. Address, poet 
paid, as abore. 

K. H. HENDRICKSON A Co. 

Oct. ISth, 1843. 

SOUTH-DOWN AND LONG-WOOlijiD 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Will be sold at Auction on Monday the 93d of October next, 
at 11 o'clock A.M., at Coldenham, 8^ miles west of Newbuigh, 
about 70 head of South-Down Sheep, consistiniir of Backs, Ewes, 
and Lambs. They are all bred fnmi stock selected from the most 
celebrated flocks in Sussex, England, and imported by the sab- 
scribers. 

Also 30 head of choice Long-WooUed Sheep, seyeral of them 
imported. S. A J. WAIT. 

Coldenham, AugxMt 34, 1843. 2t 

CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Saxton dk Miles, Publishem, and dealers in Books in every de- 
partment of Uteratore, at very reduced prices for em$k. 

S. dk M. pablish the fbllowinsr Book, which should be in every 
family in the United States : GUNN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man*s Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doubtful utiUtv, with 
which our presses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not iniure the mental and moral powen, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our dsys. It is 
now about ten yeara since this wotk was flrat published, since 
which time h has p a ssed threu^h many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of one htmdnd thmuattd copiea has been sold 
in the soothem and western slates, and the demand is increasing. 

It has just been revised and corrected, containing 000 pages, and 
•xeouted in suoerior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them tnat they can save money by pnrehasinjr this book, 
but we think we can satisfy them that such is the fkct« In every 
daily more or less is paitl yearly for doctoi's bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other oomplaint, and from ignorance 
nothing is or can be done effectually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large bill is contracted; whereas, had Gunn's 
DoMSSTic MSDlomc been on hand, a remedy could essily have 
been found which would have cheeked the disease in its first'stage, 
and not only have saved the parse, but perhaps the life. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

BRIDGEPORT, COlTirECTICUT. 

The Rev. B. G. Noble propoaos to establish an Agricultural 
Institute, on hie Paim in the town of Bridgeport, ConnMsticut. The 
Loeation is on the east bank of the harbor, within a lew minutes 
walk of the churches, surrounded by agreeable rural scenery. 

The full course of instruction will embnioe the natural sciences, 
with their applieation to agriculture, and all the branehea of a fin- 
iahed Englien. education. 

The wmfer f <rm will commence on the first Wednesday of Octo- 
ber, and the summer term on the first Wednesday of May. The 
apnng and autumn vacations will be each four weeks. 

ExpiNBCt. For Board, Tuition, Washing, and Fuel, will be 
lor each term of twenty^two weeks, tSO. 

PofmuU to be made far each term in advance. 

The pupil should be provided bed and bedding. Application to 
be made to the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Connectiottt, or to 
the Editor of the American Agriculturist. ft 

American Agiicnltiirist Almanac fi>r 1844* 

TUs work comprises M pages, double columns octavo, with 
mnmerona wood outs, price 96 per hundred, 19^ cents each. In 
the eotttenta will be found—Agricultural Statistica of the United 
States— Aspects and Nodes— i^ronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Now Orleans— 
Gharaoten and Names of tne Planets, Ac — Fanners* Northern 
Calendan, with particular directions for the management of the 
Venn, Cattle, Txrdit and Flower Garden, Ac— Southern Calendars 
for the Planter and Farmer, with explicit directions for the oul- 
t«xe and harvestiBf of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco^ Ac, Ac. 

AYR8HIRB AND YORKSHIRE OATTLB. 

Superior cows and great milkers, of the Aynhire and Yorimhire 
■took, rscently imported from SeoOaad and England, can be had 
on reasonable terns. Thev are in the vicinity m this ci^, and can 
be seen may tima, vpon a lew Iwure' notloe. 

AivHjr, peat paid, to the Bditor of thia paiifr. 
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BUSINESS AGENCY. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 
AMERICAN INBTITUTE. 
Ik a<KOTdaiice with itB programme, the show of 
this great Natioul Society was opened at Niblo's 
■paciouB satooQ and garden in Broadway, on Tues- 
day the 1 0th October, for the exhibition of Ha&u- 
ftctuted Articles, Vegetables, Seeds, Fmita, Flow- 
ers, Dairy Prodacts, Sec, See., and continued ser- 
^tecD days. The daily coocourse of risiters to 
the show evinced an imflagging interest on the 
part of the public in these matters, and we are 
■old, notwithstanding an increase of free tickets 
issaed, that mote numey has been taken the pres- 
ent year than erer before. Bands of music or 
a chcHT of singets were in attendance most of the 
lime daring the day, to give greater Tariety to the 
•ceoe, aikd in the evening, fire-works were at play 
lo add to the dazzling brilliancy of the illominated 
display, bi addition to these, for the entertain- 
ment of the graver pan of the commnnity, addres»- 
es of a highly instructive kind were delivered almost 
every evening, by eminent men from different 
parti of the Utuon, on subjects appropriate to the 



HAKUTACTtTBED Akticlss.— In these generally 
we noticed an improvement, especially in Silk 
Fabrics, India Kubber Ooods, Cntlwy, ud lif^ 



Irrai Furniture ; these, however, not particnlart]' 
coneeniiDg agrieiilture, we must leave our readers 
in want of more information respecting them, to 
seek it in the fall reports of the committees of the 
InstitQie (01 these subjects. 

AoRiciTLTVLAi IiiFixHEim. — The show'in thete 
was moderate, but most cf them were good of their 
kind. Among the new things which more partic- 
ularly attracted our attention, were a Potato-Dig- 
ger ; a Dog-Fowet Machine for churning, as figur- 
ed page 272 of this No. ; a Single Horse-Power ; 
an Ox-Yoke with bow-spring instead of the com- 
mon key ; a Subsoil Plow, (price $10,] cheap and 
eETectnal; Three-share Cultivators, siirrrag the 
earth effectually in the centre of the row with the 
middle share, and throwing the dirt to the right 
and lefl with the hind shares like a small plow ; 
Three>share Plows, tiuning three light furrows 
at a time ; and an improved Fanning-Mill. There 
were many other instruments, some with new im- 
provements, which we thought well of, but as we 
had no opportunity of testing their merits, we shall 
defer saying more till we can inspect the reports 
of the committees on theae snlgeets. 

VxsRAm.BS.~-Heie wn a good dtSi^y, efpeci- 
BDy of several new khids of seedling Ftnatoes, and 
othei roan of which we think higUy. Some at 
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these were of monstrous growth, especially the 
Roots and Squashes. A Chinese Pumpkin of a cu- 
rious lag^wheel shape weighed 118 pounds; and 
Egg-Flants we saw nearly as large as our hat-crown. 

Grain. — ^The Cereal display, we m^st confess, 
with the exception of Indian and Egyptian com, 
was meager enough. Some ears of the former we 
measured were 15 inches long, of the grain pari; 
and others were of great circumference, and show- 
ed as high as twenty-one rows, which is rather 
extraordinary for norlhem com. The seed of the 
£g3fptian Cora is sometliing like Broom Corn ; the 
stdks are said hy those who have tried it, to be 
admirably adapted for summer soiling. 

FRmrs. — Here was a very good show indeed, 
with the exception of Peaches, it being passed the 
season for these. A Bell Pear was exhibited 
measuring ISj^ inches round, and weighing 33 
ounces; Apples 18^ ounces each; and Chinese and 
other Quinces of great size. There was quite a 
variety of grapes, and good of their kind ; Spanish 
Chestnuts four times the size of the common 
American, and various other things of which we 
shall make due mention hereafler. 

Flowers. — ^It was so late in the season that we 
oould not expect a great display of these ; there 
frere, however, a few large bouquets, beautifully 
made up from quite a variety of flowers. The 
pahlias were in great profusion, and a superb 
show# There were some new seedlings exhibited 
which struck us as perfect in form, shape, and 
color. 

Dairy Products. — ^In Cheese there was a good- 
ly show, some immensely large, weighing nearly 
200 pounds. Of Butter there was a less quantity, 
though the quality seemed unexceptionable. 

Plowdtg-Match. 

This came off on Monday the 16th October, 
within a mile of the flourishing town of Paterson, 
N. J., to and from which a special train of cars 
was furnished gratis by the liberality of the Rail- 
load Company, for the membera of the Institute, 
all invited guests, and the instruments of hus- 
bandry. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., a large company was ta- 
ken up at the station-house at Jersey City, among 
whom we noticed several distinguished strangers, 
the lAarquis de Cadenas and othera from Cuba ; 
Cols.Bankhead and Cross, with other officers of the 
United States Army ;]| Commodore Pekay and 
Captain Reed of the Navy ; together with General 
Fairbanks, and quite a party of gentlemen from 
BoBtaD>&e.»^ The fine bands from the Second 



Regiment of Artillery, and the ship of the line 
North Carolina, were in attendance, and played 
alternately upon the occasion. As we rolled into 
Paterson, a peal of cannon sainted us, and we found 
a numerous assembly of Jer8e3nnen waiting onr 
arrival at the depot. A long procession was 
now formed, and with the banners of the In- 
stitute floating in the air at the head of it, and the 
inspiring strains of the bands, we marched through 
tt^e streets in double file to the Passaic HoteL 
I ^ere the officers of the day were chosen as fd- 
lowsv— ^ 

Genesal Johnson of Brooklyn, N. Y., PreHdent; 
Andrew Larsons, of N. J., Philip Schuyler, of 
N. Y., Wil!\am Condeil, of Paterson, N. J., James 
Tallmadge, N. Y., James Clowes, N. J., Adoniram 
Chandler, N, Y., Edward Clark, N. Y., Abraham 
Godwin, of Paterson, George C. Dekay, Hudson 
Co., N. J., James L. Morris, Essex Co., N. J., 
Philemon DickerstA, Passak Co., N. J., John O. 
Choules, Mass., Stephen Fairbanks, Mass., Fim 
Presidents s Henry M^, of New York, Secre^ 
tary; Edward N.Dickersoa« of Paterson, ii^^ufait^ 
Secretary^ 

The following gentlemen were appointed judg- 
es of the Plowing : Messra. Johnson, Schuyler, and 
J. D. Ward. 

The several Vice Presidents were made Mai<- 
shals of the day under the direction of General God- 
win, one of their number. 

These proceedmgs being over, and the plowa 
not yet quite ready to start, most of the company 
now took the opportunity of visiting the Falls. 
The weather was delightful, and the river ap- 
peared to great advantage, rushing in a bold sliding 
leap down a chasm of about 70 feet. From these 
precipices it is well known the lamented Mrs. 
Cimimings was precipitated below in the most 
unaccountable manner to certain destruction; here, 
also, the renowned Sam Patch firet took his initia- 
tory leaps, which finally ended in his death. The 
scenery around is wild and romantic, and well 
worthy of being visited. But the Plowing-Match 
being the grand event, after a hasty view of the 
Falls and the delightful grounds around, we has- 
tened to the field of strife about a mile distant. 

Arrived on the ground, General Johnson called 
the assembly to order, when fifteen plows were 
entered. The soil was of a rich gravelly loam, in 
sod, and well calculated to test the merits of the 
plows. Previous however to starting on their 
match, Mr. Teechemaker of Boston delivered a 
capital address of about fifteen minutes duration, 
w^ch was listened to with interest, and roondly 
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: '^plauded. The bands now struck up an enliren- 
: march, and eyerything being ready, away the 
i«^nbs started at a rapid rate. The task was one 
eighth of an acre, to be d<me within an hour. It 
was a pretty close contest. A splendid pair of 
brindle cattle, however, driven by the plowman, 
accomplished the task first, having done it in 19 
minutes. We must confess this rather surprised 
us, for we had no idea that horses could so easily 
be beaten in the quickness of pace. The cattle 
were loudly cheered on finishing their last furrow, 
and did not seem to be worried at all with the 
feat, but looked up quite honestly, as much as to 
say, ** Gentlemen, that can easily be beaten when 
we will.'* After this the plows were tested by the 
dynamometer. That of the least draught showed 
350 pounds, while the one of the greatest indicated 
€00 pounds. 

The first premium, a silver cup, was awarded 
to Mr. Cornelius Van Winkle of Paterson, who 
used Eastman's plow of Baltimore. It was drawn 
by die brindle cattle above. We did not learn 
whether he was a descendant of the renowned 
Rip, bat if so, he proved himself anything than 
very sleepy on the occasion. The award was not 
so much for the quickness of time, as it was for 
the perfect manner of the work. He, however, 
had some advantage in the soil ; his part of the 
field being the lightest and dryest, and the sod not 
of so thick and firm a texture. 

The second premium of a silver medal, was 
given to William Clowes of New Jersey— a Ber* 
gen plow. 

The third premium, a diploma, to John Swan— 
also a Bergen plow. 

As we know many persons will be interested 
in this plowing-match, and wish to learn all the 
particulars of the working of the plows, &&, at 
our request, Mr. £. Cornell, a practical mechanic 
and fiirmer, has been so obliging as to make us 
out the following report. We have every confi* 
dence in his opmion, as he has given the subject 
of plows and plowing his particular atteation for 
several years past. 

The first on my list is the Bergen plow, dimen- 
sions as follows: length of beam forward of the 
standard, 3 feet 7 inches ; len^ firom p<Mnt to 
heel of mould-board, 3 feet 5 mches ; leng^th of 
landside, 2 feet 7 ipches; width of cut, 9^ mches; 
width of heel, 8^ inches. This plow has a good 
shaped mould-board for ease of draught, but is 
slender back of the point, and would be liable 
to break in rough grounds. It plowed its land 
with 23 furrows, about 5^ to 6 inches deep— the 
farrows turned smooth, and slightlv lapped. It 
took the third premittm. Trial witn dynamome- 



ter, draught 350 pounds ; furrow 6 inches deep, 
12 inches wide ; soil a light gravelly loam. 

Second, Wisconsin plow, from Peekskill, No. 
29. Length of beam forward of standard, 4 feet ; 
length from point to heel of mould-board, 3 feet 21 
inches ; length of landside, 2 feet b inches; width 
of cut, 11^ mches ; width of heel 9 inches. This 
plow has a good<«haped mould-board for sward 
plowing, and performed its work with 19 furrows, 
6 inches deep ; furrow tumed smooth, and in a 
handsome manner, slightly lapped, and very little 
broken. Trial with dynamometer, draught 450 
pounds ; furrow 12 inches wide, 6 inches deep. 

Wisconsin plow No. 28^. Length of beam 4 
feet; leajB^th from point to heel, 3 feet 1 inch; 
length otlandside, 2 feet 5 inches ; width of cut, 
10} inches; width of heel, 9 inches; work per- 
formed with 22 furrows, 5 inches deep, well turn- 
ed, slightly lapped. Trial with dynamometer, 
draught 450 pounds; furrow 12 inches wide, 5 
inches deep; two other furrows, one 4^ inches 
deep, another 6 inches deep, 12 inches wide. 

Fourth, the Morris plow, from Bloomfield, Es- 
sex countv, N. J. Lei^fth of beam, 4 feet 2 inch- 
es ; length from point to heel of mould-board, 3 
feet 5 inches; length of landside, 2 feet 8 inches ; 
width of cut, 9} inches ; width of heel, 10^ inches ; 
^ood-shaped mould boaird. This plow performed 
Its work of 17 funows, 6 inches deep ; furrows 
well tumed, and matched pretty well for a new 
and rough plow. Trial with dynamometer, 
draught GOO pounds ; furrows 12 inches wide — ^part 
of them 5 inches, the other part 6 inches deep. 

Fifth, the Scotch plow, all iron, dimensions not 
taken; work performed with 25 furrows, 6 inches 
deep, lapped strong at an angle of about 50 de- 
crees; tumed smooth. Trial with dynamometer, 
furrows 12 inches wide, Oi deep; draught 500 
pounds. 

Sixth, the Conklin plow from Peekskill. This 
was a new plow, tmtned. Length of beam, 3 feet 
11 inches; length from pomt to heel of mould- 
board, 3 feet 2f inches ; length of landside, 2 feet 
5 inches ; widtn of cut, 8^ inches ; width of heel, 
9^ inches; mould-board very twisting; landside 
falling over on the Ismd at an angle of about 10 de- 
grees ; cast-iron cutter attached to the point, cor- 
responding with the angle of the landside. Work 
performed with 18 furrows, as near as I could 
count them, about 5 inches deep. The quality of 
the work I believe answered the expectations of 
aU but the owner of the plow. I hope his exer- 
tions may meet with better success at another 
trial. The land allotted for this and the Geneva 
plows was stony and rough, giving the other 
plows a dedded advantage over them. 

Seventh, the Wheel plow, from Geneva, N. Y. 
Length of beam, 3 feet 7 inches ; length from 
point to heel of mould-board, 3 feet ^ inch. No 
regular landside: has a wheel about 1 fiK>t in di- 
ameter, which is desigu^ to substitute the land* 
side and lessen^e friclkm. Cut, 9 inches ; widtli 
of heel, 8i ia^es. This plow perfonned its wor)E 
in a vOT^Wd manner, with 21 furrows, 7 ioehe^ 
deep. The mould-board is in good shape ; the de- 
fect is in the want of a landside, for which the 
whed is a poor sobatitate. Trial with dynar 
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mometer, draught 500 pounds ; furrow 6 inches 
deep, 12 inches wide. 

Eighth, Eastman's Self-Sharpener, Na 10. 
Length of beam, 3^ feet ; length from point to 
heelof mould-board, 3 feet ^ inch; length of land- 
side, 2 feet 1 inch; width of cut, 11 inches; 
width of heel, 10 inches. This plow performed 
its work with 22 furrows, 5^ inches deep. Soil, 
cravellir loam, with very little sward. The mould- 
board being short and turning quick, gave the 
work the appearance of old ground or stubble 
plowing* Tnis plow took the first premium for 
the best plowing. Trial with dynamometer, 
draught 450 pounds ; furrows 5^ inches deep, and 
12 inches wide. 

The plow that took the second premium for best 
plowing was one of Bergen model ; for description 
of which see Bergen plow. Trial with dynamo- 
meter, 400 lbs. ; furrows d^ inches deep, and 12 
inches wide. The land on which this plow worked 
was ffravelly, with but little sward. In a strong 
sward and neavy soil, it would make handsomer 
work than the plow that took the first premium. 

There were two plows exhibited bv Mr. Finch, 
of Peekskill, N. Y. Very good moaels, strongly 
made, and well finished. I am sorry to find that! 
have not the dimensions of them. The work of 
No. C, was performed with 20 furrows, 6 inches 
deep, lapped very little, and well turned. Trial 
witn dynamometer, draught 450 lbs. ; furrows 6^ 
inches deep, and 14 inches wide. After measur- 
ing the width of furrow for each plow separately, 
I round the result as above given. I then mea- 
sured the 12 furrows tog:ether, and found them to 
measure 12 feet and 3 inches, varying but 1 inch 
in the 12 furrows for the measurement as taken 
separately. 

There was one of Prouty & Mears' central 
draught-plows on the ground (sod C), and I am 
▼ery sorry that it was not pat to work, as it is a 
£ivorite plow at the east, and hard to beat anv- 
where. I thiiJc it is better adapted for all kinds 
of soil, TOQf h and smooth, stony and free, than 
either ci the plows which took premiums. Its 
dimensions are, length of beam, 4 feet; length 
from point to heel of mould-board, 3 feet i inch ; 
width of cut, Hi inches; width of bed, 11 inches. 

I saw one of the Livingston countr plows at 
Niblo's, but it was not taken orer to Faterson. It 
is a faTorite plow in western New York, and has 
taken numerous premiums ; it should hare been 
tried here. Tu^day morning I observed that a 
new plow had been sent in by B. M. Freeborn, 
fitted up with one of Wotters' patent adjusting 
plowHstocks. It is so arranged as to alter the pitch 
of the stock of the plow b^ind, which is a matter 
of Terr little importance to the farmer; for if the 
naaufactarer of plows adjusts the stock or beam 
at well as he can when the plow is made, the 
fiurmer can gire it all the Tarituons it will require, 
by altering the chain, which is a much cheaper 
and more simple mode than by the use of the new 
m^uating stock. 

One word on the trial with the dynamometer 
at PatenoD^ttttd I will dose this already too lengthy 
eenmumicatioQ. The trial in question I do not con> 
ttdcr at «U satisbetoKy , ahaough the oommittea 



did all in their power to have it right, and the in* 
strument appeared to be a tolerably good one. 
The committee were pressed upon from all sides, 
with 200 or 300 persons anxious to see the operatioo 
of applying a scale to test the power required ta 
move the plow, which preclucled the possibility 
of the committee arrivinpf at any degree of accu- 
racy ; and the crowd treadmg on the giDund, made 
it very hard, rendering it more difficult to plow, 
which increased the disadvantage, that each suc- 
cessive plow labored under in point of draught as 
the triai progressed. The only way to test the 
relative merits of the different plows in point of 
draught, is to put the business in the hands of a 
practical committee, and have no one present at 
the trial, except the committee and plowmen. 

Mr. Meigs of the American Institute now ad- 
dressed the assembly in his usual happy vein; the 
bands struck up a triumphant march, when all 
formed in and returned to the town. Here mine 
host of the Passaic had an ample repast spread 
out, and the whole company sat down to the eih* 
tertainment, with appetites made keen by nine 
hours* fasting, and the exercise and excitement of 
the occasion. 

At 6 o'clock we left the Patersoa depot, and ar* 
rived safely in this city, highly pleased with the 
excursion. It was a joyous day, joyous company, 
and a joyous fete. 

Cattlb Show. 

This took place at the Vauxhali Gardens, en- 
tering from the Bowery, near Sixth street It is 
an excellent place for a show-ground, and comm<y 
dious to all. The stock was well provided for with 
stables, sheds^ and pens ; and the weather proving 
very fine, it went off with great spirit. There 
were 78 head of neat cattle entered ; 9 buffaloes, 
caught at the foot of the Rocky Mountains; 8 
horses, 1 jack, 1 jenny, and several paiis of 
mules; 73 sheep; 37 swine; and geese, ducks, 
fowls, and other kinds of poultry, uncauntMe. 

CATtLB.— The number of these was not as great 
as we liave frequently seen here, bat they were 
o£ far superior guMliiy to any exhibition of the 
American Institute which we ever witnessed. 
The show of Short-Horn bulls was especially good, 
and we doubt whether it was ever beaten at any 
meeting of the State Agricultural Society. It was 
quite gratifying to see such an improvement, and 
we could not but contrast the miyority of the 
cattle present at this time, with the miserable raw^ 
boned, ill-bred natives and mongrels, which always 
seemed to rise up like Pharaoh's lean kine on 
these occasions, to the horror and ridicule of every 
admirer of fine stock present Raw hides and 
coarse hones seem at last to have given up the 
contest, in this dty, to good botf9ad ialiow; and 
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hare been taught at length to their dismay, that 
thejr can not contend with them. We have not 
much sympathy for them in their utter defeat — 
it can not be helped, and we trust it may teach 
their owners to adopt some means for their im* 
provement hereafter. 

Herefords, there were none present ; of Derons, 
not a pdre-bred one to our knowledge. The bal- 
ance was an odd mixture, of which we thought 
the crosses of the old Dutch blood the best, so far 
as milking properties were concerned. The one 
entered by Alderman Petefs is an excellent cow 
in this respect, and not a bad one in some others. 
Mr. Emmet's cow. Celeste, attracted much atten- 
tion, as she gave upward of 30 quarts of milk of a 
good quality per day, then on the ground. Fat 
cattle, there were none present, at which we 
were quite surprised, as there is usually a pretty 
good show of these. The working oxen were few 
in namt^er, but of a good quality. We particularly 
admired a beautiful pair of red cattle fVom New 
Haren, Connecticut. Mr. Van Winkle's brindle 
cattle, which won the first prize at the Flowing 
Match, were present, and all these yoked up, with 
several pairs of the buffaloes, made quite a team 
for display. 

Horses. — Some of these were very fine> yet 
nothing like the number we usually have on these 
occasions. There was one present 40 years old. 
He can go 4 miles an hour comfortably. Dr. 
PooPs Spanish Jack was there, one of the largest 
in the United States, and a capital specimen of 
his kind. He is full 15 hands high> and has a 
bray and ears in proportion. 

Sreef. — ^These were a good display, especially 
in the South-Down and Long-Woolled breeds. 
The former and their crosses are getting into great 
&vor in this vicinity, on account of their superior 
mutton qualities. Some of the Leicesters present 
were unusually large. Mr. Thomas Dunn of Al- 
bany, showed one which weighed 3011 lbs. We 
have seen at his farm those still heavier, if we rec- 
ollect right, one weighing 334 lbs. 

Swine. — The grunters turned out in consider- 
able force and variety, Berkshires, Wobums, &c. 
The former seemed to attract the most attention. 
One beautiful little white creature was present, 
called the Mocho breed, but in fiict is a white Chi- 
nese. She was extremely fine, and as fiit as a 
ocNrn-fed coon ; and she kept as quietly coiled down 
in her comer, as a young cub stowed away in a 
hollow log for a winter's siesta. 

PouLTBT. — The birds were a better show than 
we have ever teen; and among them we noted 



the Chinese^ Bremen, wild, and mongrd geese ; 
Muscovy and other ducks ; Dorking, Poland, Pheas- 
ant, Bucks county, Egyptian, Chinese, and other 
fowls. Among those entered was a hen said to 
lay two eggs per day, and another with four legs, 
which a bystander anticipated would lay thre§. 
Some enormous capons were shown ; also a red 
flamingO) and a curacoa, a curious bird something 
like a half-grown black turkey. 

After the Show was over, a considerable num> 
ber of sales were made at fair prices, and more 
would have been effected, had it not been an^ 
nounced by Mr. Miller, that a sale at auction would 
take place the next day. With this the American 
Institute had nothing to do» and their oflkers pub- 
licly disavowed any sanction whatever of it; but 
as their contract for the Gardens ended on the 
evening of the second day of the Show, of course 
they had no control in the matter, and if parties 
chose to sell on the third day, they could not help 
it Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by 
those who did not wish to sell their stock at auc- 
tion, and we are authorized by the ofiScers of the 
Institute to say thus much to free them from any 
blame in the matter. We look upon the auction 
system of sales upon an occasion like this as cfee»- 
dedly hady and the stock-men ought to put their 
faces against it. Fair sales we believe never have 
been made under the hammer at the show-yaidy 
and we are free to say that they never will be ; 
the moment animals are thus put up, gentlemen at 
once become shy to purchase, and will not bid 
with half the confidence and liberality as at pri- 
vate sale. It is much better for the contracting 
parties to meet each other face to fiice, and noake 
their own bargains ; and it is the intention of the 
Instimte to engage their grounds for three days 
another year, so as to give those time enough, 
bringing stock here, to conduct their sales in a pr^ 
vate way. In attending the different agricultural 
shows this season, many things have occurred to 
us which, if adopted, we are satisfied would be a 
great improvement. We shall revert to this sub- 
ject hereafter. 

Addkess of the PREsmxMT.— Friday the 27th, 
the show closed by reading the awards of the di^ 
ferent competitors, and an address from the Presi- 
dent of the Instimte, Greneral Tkllmadge. We 
wish we could publish this able matter-of-iact 
document ; but for want of space are obliged to 
forego doing sa It will be found, however, in 
our city papers. It was listened to by a very 
large and crowded audience of ladies and gentle^ 
men, who expressed their approbatioii of the 
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tinienta of the distinguished speaker by rep«Bted i indefiiigable ia their exertiooi throughont the 
elteeis. The President representa the Institute at ' Show, lo make ererything as agteeable and coa- 



in a ooatiniied praepennis state, and showed eon- 
oliisiTely the beneficial effect of its working on the 
Agrienlture and Arts of the country, and the necee- 
sily for the sake of our independence, comlort, and 
happiness, t^ increasing and snstaining the great 
interests of the nation. 
The officersoftheAmMican Institute have been 



Tcnient to the exhibitors and spectators aa possi- 
ble, and they cerlainly deseire the thuika of thp 
commuDity for their untiring atieation. We shall 
gire a list of the premiums in our nexL They 
could not be correctly prepamd in time for this 
Na, and we are anxioui to ha*e them as coof 
t^ete a* possible when published. 



Tn Ibex or Wild Goat is a 
Asia, and inhabits among the rocky pre- 
cipice* of ibe highest mountains by day, 
and descends to the woods and valleys 
to feed at night It ia very timid and 
ahy, and congregates in small flocks. 
The horns of the Ibex are said to be fre- 
quently three feet in length. There sre 
two kindsof hair upon it; the outer, Img 
and coarse; the inner, shiurter and fine 
•Imost aa silk. Both qualities are man- 
u&ctnred into different kinds of cloths. 
The flesh of thia goat is delicate, and oa 
thia account and its shyness, it ia follow* 
td by the hunters with great pertinacity. 
Its habita seem to be much the same of 
the Rocky mountain sheep or goat of 
oar own country. We have never heard 
of thetr being domesticated. It would 
be curiooB to trace the analogy between 
the Wild Goat and tame, and the cans, 
es (tf their different modificatiaDs of appearance, 
■npposiiig them descended originally from the 
tame Stock. 



ORANGE CODNTT BUTTER-MAKING. 
Goshen butter, made in Orange coaniy, this 
etate, is celebrated the world over es being equal, 
if not superior, to any other produced in the United 
States. It tmdonbtedly owes its repntaiioD in a 
lueasure to the carefiil manner in which it is made; 
the food c£ the cows, however, Irom which the 
milk is concocted, has something to do with it, aa 
the pastures in the beat districts of Orange county 
abound with sweet grass and white clover, which 
unquestionably are great requisites to ensure sweet 
butter. We took the t^portunity duiiog two re- 
cent tripe to this county, to risiteeveral of iia dtur- 
ies, and make omselves as well acquainted with 
the pfoceae of botteikimaking here as our time would 
allow. Those the most complete which passed 
mdet on ia^ectica, we fbond upon the ianns of 
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Frederick J. Belts, Esq., of Newburgh and General 
Wickham of Qosben. As we took lull notes of. 
the latter establishment, our description will apply 
more particularly to this. 

The cows are regularly salted and kept in good 
pasture during summer; in the winter, each one 
by itself in a stall, with a separate door to it, in a 
building forming two sides of a square, round a 
luge commodious yard. The lower story of the 
bam is appropriated for the stables, thenpper pert 
for hay and fodder. General Wickham haa sever- 
al dairy establishments ; the uwst perfect is that 
within two miles of Goshen, numbering 40 cows. 
These are brought op to the yard night and nunn- 
ing, and regularly milked. The outer paling of 
the yard is distant only about 50 feet from the 
farm-house. Here, right opposite the lann-hou&e, 
is placed a tunnel, into which the milk ia poured 
as &sl as a pailful is obtained from the eowa. A 
short perpendicular tin pipe connects the timnd 
with » horizontal one, which is btuied two feet 
under the ground out of the way of tlw finst, ud 
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leads into the cellar of the house. When the 
milking operation is going on, a woman stands in 
the cellar with empty pans placed under the end 
of this horizontal tube, which, as fast as filled, she 
sets away upon the ceUaf bottom. Here the milk 
stands till it becomes loppered and soured, as it is 
said to make more butter in this state than in any 
other, and of a better quality. It is now poured, 
cream and all into the chums, which hold about 
one barrel each. If the weather be cool, and the 
milk not sufficiently warm to come readily, a can 
is filled with hot water, and this is placed in the 
milk in the chum, and stirred about till it reaches 
a temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees. A small 
water-power is now applied to the chums, the 
handles of which are mored up and down on the 
same principle as in Fig. 53, Na 8, of this period- 
ical. Where wate^power can not be had, a dog, 
goat, calf, or sheep is used; and the best power 
for an animal is Fig. 54 of the present Na Wa- 
ter-power, however, is to be preferred, as it is the 
most steady, and according to the good housewife's 
notion, who certainly ought to be authority on 
these subjects, it produces the best butter. When 
the butter has come, the power is stopped, and a 
pump is rigged into the churn ; the handle of this 
instrument is then attached to the power, and the 
butter-milk pumped up into a reservoir just outside 
of the cellar, standing on a level with the ground. 
From this the buttei^milk is conducted by means 
of a tin pipe about 100 feet to another reservoir 
close by the piggery, from which the milk is 
dipped out in buckets, and fed to the pigs ; so that 
everything almost, moves of its own accord or by 
water, from the moment the milk is drawn from 
the cows in the yard, till it is churned into butter, 
and the butter-milk is concocting itself into pork 
from the pigs* stomach. The whole expense <^ 
laying down these tin tubes is but trifling. The 
expense of building a water-wheel, and bringing 
the water to it is greater or less according to one*s 
position ; but when a dairy of 40 cows is kept, it 
is well worthy of being adopted if not too costly. 

After churning, the butter is thoroughly washed 
off with cold water ; if this be not done, it is diffi- 
cult to get the butter-milk clean out of iu As 
soon as cool and solid, the butter is taken on to a 
marble or smooth stone table, properly salted with 
clean, fine salt, and worked over thoroughly with 
a wooden ladle or spatula. The hand is never 
allowed to touch the butter, as it is warm, and 
softens it After being thoroughly worked, half, 
or fuU firkins, made of white oak staves, (the lat- 
ter holding about 85 pounds, and the former 40 



pounds,) are used for packing it PreviouB to pack* 
ing, the firkin is well washed inside with cold wa- 
ter, and then rubbed all around with salt; the 
butter does not then adhere to die sides of the 
keg, but comes off dean when wanted to be taken 
out for table use. It is put down in layers as 
churned of three or four inches deep. When the 
firkin is full, a linen cloth is placed over the top, of 
the butter, on this about half an inch of salt, io 
which a little water is added so as to form a 
brine* The firkin is now headed up and sent to 
market Mr. Betts thinks if the batter be destin- 
ed for shipping, stone jars with covers would be 
preferable to firkins for packing, and his opinioa 
coincides with our own. 

In butter-making, a good cellar is a very impor- 
tant consideratton; indeed, without one, it is al- 
most impossible to produce good butter. The 
cellar should be about 7 feet deep; 18 inches of 
which should be above the level of the ground, for 
the purpose of having windovrsin it for ventilap 
tion. These should be open at all times, and in- 
stead of glass be made of fine wire-gauze, stretch- 
ed across the apertures. This prevents the en* 
trance of the smallest fly or gnat, and yet is no 
hindrance to the air. The walls ought to be of 
stone, and pointed ; the bottom of stone slabs or 
cobble stone, thickly plastered with water cement 
Made in this manner, neither rat, nor mouse, nor 
any other vermin ean find entrance ; and the but- 
ter, and cream, and milk, are perfectly protected. 

General Wi<^kham*s fiirm-house is one of the 
nicest cottages we have lately viewed ; with a 
pretty yard in front, studded with flowers, and em^ 
bosomed in shrubbery. The piggery, bams, stablest 
and yards, are also very comfdete ; and they all 
stand close by a wild little stream that runs bab- 
bling on in its clear full oourse over a pebbly 
bottom to the noble WallkilL Altogether it ia 
one of the prettiest models of a dairy establish- 
ment we have ever seoi, and a young friend of 
ours, who accompanied us to inspect it, guite forgot 
his own handsome cottage and fine &rm, in ad^ 
miration of that of General Wickham's. 

In a future Na, we shall take up the milk dair- 
ies of Orange county, and give a descriptioii of the 
method of preparing and sending it to this city for 
sale. We shall also have many particulars to re- 
late hereafter of fiurms which we visited theie^ 
course of cropping, stock, and other matters. 

This county is unsurpassed in some respect^ 
and in consequence of its contiguiCy to a city mar* 
ket, its course of agriculture varies considerably 
fkom those portions of tha state man remote. 
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BRBEDER8' CONVENTION. 

ABoirr forty gentlemen met on Tuesday even- 
hgy at 7 o'clock, October ITth, at the Repository 
of the American Institute, agreeably to the circu- 
lar of the Committee of the New York State Agri- 
ddtural Society, of June last, to form a conyention 
of breeders, to take into consideration the estab- 
lishment of some fixed scale of points, which shall 
form the criteria of the best animals of the difier- 
mt breeds of domestic cattle. 

The coQTention was organized by appointing 
Mr. Bement of Albany, chairman. 

A motion was then offered and adopted, that 
the chairman nominate a committee of three, to 
select officers for the convention. The following 
gentlemen were appointed for this purpose: — 
Messrs. Prentice, of Albany, Watson, of Connecti- 
cut, and Randall, of Massachusetts, who reported — 
Dr. John A. Pool, of New Jersey, President, Jacob 
C. Pabsorb, of New York, Secretary. The above 
nominations were confirmed by the convention. 

The convention being called to order by the 
president, the secretary was desired to read the 
Circular setting forth the object of the convention. 
Mr. Prentice of Albany then offered a few re- 
marks, stating the importance of a knowledge of 
the distinguishing points of excellence of the dif- 
ferent iMreeds of cattle. He was followed by Mr. 
Watson of Connecticut, on the same subject, ad- 
TDcating the great superiority of the Short-Horn 
breed. He finished by reading a paper detailing 
the points necessary to constitute 'a superior ani- 
mal. Mr. Allen of New York, then rose and spoke 
in general of the points necessary to oonstitate 
good animals of all kinds, and named these to be, 
1st, a deep wide brisket ; ^, a general fineness 
of bone, hair, skin, and small offal ; 3d, good hand- 
Bag. He then mentioned several mmor qualities, 
which he also considered essentiaL In size he 
thought animals should differ in different sections 
of the country, according to the quantity of food 
to be flmiished m the pastures, &e., and that the 
points constituting a good feeding animal, were 
essentially the same the world over; he did not 
eare whether it was a horse, ox, sheep, pig, bird, 
or fish. Mr. Bement of Albany next followed, 
leadhsg a paper containing his views on the sub- 
ject in question, and pointing out emphatically the 
neoeasity of a standard in a detailed scale of points, 
in order to judge understandingly of the merits of 
cittle. 

A re|ol«tian wis now offered and adopted, that 
conmittees be appointed to report scales of points, 
which showld ttMwtiinttgood animals of the variow 



breeds. Messrs. Prentice, Bement, and Allen, were 
appointed the committee on Durhams; Messrs. 
Coming, Sotham, and Pumpelly, on Herefords; 
Messrs. Allen and Colt, on Devons ; Messrs. Ran- 
dall and Watson, on Ayrshires; and Messrs. 
Jacques, Field, and Stair, on native cattle. The 
above committees were directed to report at the 
next meeting of the convention, which was ad- 
journed to be held at the same place, at 7^ o'clock 
on Wednesday evening. 

Wednesday, October 18th. — The convention 
being called to order by the president, the Reports 
of the several committees were decided to be sub- 
mitted. That on Devons was first called for ; but 
the committee declared themselves unprepared to 
report. Mr. Pumpelly then presented a report on 
behalf of the committee on Herefords, which was 
read, accepted, and reported to be placed on file. 
Mr. Randall now offered the report of the com- 
mittee on Ayrshires, which was read, accepted, 
and ordered to be filed. Mr. Bement, on behalf 
of the committee on Short-Horns read the follow- 
ing report : — 

After mature reflection and consultation, your 
committee do not feel prefjared to make a report 
upon the scale of points which shall be considered 
as constituting a perfect animal; they therefore 
propose, that the subject be adjourned for consid- 
eration till the next fall meeting of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, or of the American Institute. 
In comin? to this conclusion, the committee hope 
that it will be no bar to any gentleman expressing 
his opinions on the subject in question at the pres- 
ent meeting, trusting thereby that a foundation 
may be laia for an enlightened discussion and de- 
cision next year. 

C. N. BEBnuT, 1 

E* P. Prentice, | CammiUee. 

A. B. AuiEir, ) 

The above communication was received and or- 
dered to be filed. The committee on native cattle 
made no report. Mr. Sharwood of England then 
rose, and offered a few remarks on the necessity 
of adopting a scale of points for animals. Consid- 
able in^rmal conversation now took place, when 
the convention a<youmed to meet at the same time 
with the New York State Agricnltuial Society, 
on the 3d Wednesday of January next. 

We look upon the establishment of a scale of 
points, which shall be considered as constimtin^ 
the criteria of the best breeds of domestic animals, 
as a very important one; and we hope that it will 
be well considered^ and that nothing crude may be 
put forth as a guide to the public in these matters. 
Such a rep(Mrt ought to be accompanied with casta 
of the animals as a whole, and then in aep- 
amta parts, both inside and out, to elucidate the 
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nitgect ia full, with all the different points num* 
bered and explained. If we do anything less than 
this, we shall only be repeating what is already 
as well said in British periodicals as can be. For 
our own part, as the attention of British breeders 
is now partioiilarly called to this subject^ we would 
prefer tot seeing a report fh>m them. They have 
more knowledge and experience than we, and 
more time and wealth to bestow upon it ; and 
after seeing what is done in Great Britain, we 
shall be prepared to act more understandingiy in 
our own country. We do not say that their crite* 
ria should be ours entirely ; our climate and wants 
demand something varying, perhaps, from any 
part of Europe ; and when we hare seen what the 
science of Great Britain decides as constituting 
perfection, then we can adopt it with soch modi- 
fications as shall be considered necessary for the 
different sections of America. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Club took 
place at the Pacific Hotel, on Tuesday, the 26th 
of September, General Johnson in the chair. Ser- 
eral of the members being absent, attending agri- 
cultural shows in the country, there was not so 
full an assemblage as usual. A desultory conver- 
sation ensued, and some specimens of fruits and 
grain of different kinds were shown. Dr. Field 
then read a paper on the beneficial effects of muck, 
as applied to Indian com and other products the 
present season, on his fiirm in Dutchess county. We 
hope to be favored with this paper for our columns 
hereafter. Other communications were read on 
various subjects by Messrs. Dey, Meigs, and Wake- 
man. Those of the lastrnamed gentleman we sub- 
join, and Mr. Meigs' account of Mr. Maxwell's &rm 
shall appear in our next. 

EorPTiAN Corn. — T. B. Wakeman, presented 
a stalk of the Egyptian com, bearing the ripe 
grain. It was deposited by Mr. James de Peyster, 
LoDg Island, with the American Institute. Mr. 
De Peyster has cultivated this kind of com for 
several years ; first, in Columbia county, since, on 
Long Island. He thinks it should be treated as 
Indian corn, except planted in drills close together. 
Less attention is required than with Indian corn. 
It is not as much affected by frosts. His crop has 
never failed, but the heads ne thinks have grown 
larger. His practice has been to apply a little 
ashes in raismg it. He thinks on good ground 
one hundred busheb may be raised on an acre. 
Fowls are remarkably fond of it. He has made 
it into cakes, which were excellent. The stalks 
from Mr. De Peyster bear a plumper and larger 
min, than any ^hich have oeen shown at the 
Institate. It nas been suggested that on experi- 
ment, it has been foundt when cut for the purpose 



of feed for cattle, that it grows up again more 
lapidly than Indian com, and appears to be les^ 
iD^ured by being treated in this way. It was per* 
muted to grow about two feet high before cutting. 
Mr. De Peyster has never made trial of it for feed, 
when cut green in this way. It is recommended 
that some one make the expeiimem by sowing it 
broad-cast, as is the practice with Indiaa com, and 
learn the results. 

Its hardy character in resisting frosts, and its 
abundant yield, added to its ready growth after 
bein^ cue tor fodder, as a substimte for grass, are 
considerations that recommend it to be sOectually 
tried by our farmers. 

South American PoTATa— The gentlemen of 
the club will remember, that about the middle of 
June last, a vegetable was shown here redemblinff 
a potato, said to have grown on a vine— one of 
five received by Gener^ Tallmadge iirom Sooth 
Carolma. The original seed was obtained from 
Sooth America, where it is said this vegetable is 
used for food. One of these potatoes, so called, 
was given to the gardener of P. S. Van Reosselaer, 
Eso., who planted it the 20th of June. On. the 
16th of September I was at Mr. Van Rensselaer's 
place, in Dutchess county, and examined iL It 
was growing, to all appeamnces» vigorously, and 
had attaiDedf about 15 feet height, and had been 
turned down, by Mr. Van Rensselaer's direction, 
to enable the gardener to remove it into his creen- 
house, in case it did not come to maturity before 
frost ; and for that purpose it had been planted in 
a moveable base. The full length of the mwth 
was at that time, 16th September, 18 feet, having 
grown about 3 feet after it was turned down. 

This potato resembles the Lima bean — ^heart* 
shaped 1 eaf, joints about one foot apart, and a sprout 
from each joint. Small nodes had formed on the 
joints, indicating the commencement of the format 
tion of fruit, and a few small blossoms were die> 
coverable at the top. 

The other four potatoes were distributed to 
Messrs. Lenox & Sheafe, of Dutchess county, Mr. 
Brill, Jersey city, and Samuel Stevens, Esq., of 
Astoria, Long island. It is hoped we shall have 
full reports from each of these gentlemen at a fu- 
ture meeting of the club. 

On account of the Show of the American Insti- 
tute the pest month, the Club has had no meeting, 
save a festive one for a dinner the 25th October. 
Other engagements prevented our being present 
on the occasion. We understand, however, that 
it was quite an intellectual feast, with the usual 
accompaniments of toasts and speeches. The 
regular meeting for the discussion of agricttitoml 
subjects will be resumed the present month. 

ERIE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
Thb Third Annual Show of the Erie County 
Agricultursl Society, was held in the city of Buf* 
falo on Tuesday and Wednesday the 10th and 11th 
October, and we are indebted to the Commercial. 
Advertiser for a full report of the doings thereofl 
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The weather was uopropitiooB, yet we see that 
the entries of articles were far more namerous, 
and the amount of money receired from the farm- 
ers for membership much greater, than at any pre- 
Tious Show of the Society — this is gratifying. 
We have giren such long lists of premiums of the 
State Agricultural Society, and the county societies 
are so numerous, that it must not be expected of 
us to copy them hereafter. We shall be obliged 
to confine ourselves merely to a report of new and 
interesting facts, and such extracts from addresses 
as strike us as best calculated to advance the 
general cause of agriculture. Dr. Lee's address 
was of a high order. We subjoin an extract, 
showing the great value of charcoal as a manure, 
and the facility of augmenting the crop of wheat 
to an average of 50 bushels per acre, under an im- 
proved system of cultivation. 

I have stated to you that most plants re()uire, in 
addition to water and carbon, a portion of ni trogen. 
This also comes from a gaseous substance in the 
atmosphere. Although nitrogen forms the largest 
element in the air, (79 per cent.,) yet it has been 
|iretty well settled that plants do not obtain their 
nitrogen by decomposing common air, but derive 
it from ammonia, which is furnished to the atmo- 
sphere in great abundance by a world of decompo- 
smg vegetables, and animals. It is the ammonia 
that escapes from putrefying substances that caus- 
es their offensive smell. Now, again, comes up 
the practical question : How are we to collect this 
highly volatile gas, and transform it at the cheap- 
est rate, into wheat, beans, cheese, and wool, of 
which it is an important element ? Rain water 
has a strong affinity for ammonia — ^which is a 
eompound of 14 parts of nitrogen and 3 of hydro- 
gen. Water at 50^ will absorb 650 times its bulk 
of this vmtable food. Every rain, then, brings 
considerable quantities of it to the grotmd. It is 
the ammonia m rain water that imparts to it its 
peculiar softness in washing the hands or clothes. 
it is the ammonia in snow that makes it valuable 
as a manure ; and it is the ammonia in rain water 
that causes it to putrefy in some degree, like an 
animal substance, when water is permitted to 
stand in warm weather in a close vessel above 
jfround. The first fall of rain after a long drought 
IS much the richest in this gas. Beinf extremely 
volatile, it escapes into the air again after a warm 
shower much quicker than water evaporates. 
What then will aid the cultivator of plants, and 
seize this volatile ammonia, as lime does carbonic 
acid, and hold it permanently about their roots, in 
such a shape that it will feed them all they need, 
and no more ? For an excess of this stimulating 
alkali, like an excess of salt in our food, will de- 
stroy life instead of supporting it. 

Common charcoal is the cheapest, and therefore 
the best material to apply to cultivated fields for 
this purpose. It will absorb 90 times its bulk of 
ammonia, and will give it out slowly to the vital 
attiactioQ of the roots of planta. Most of you 



know that charcoal vrill correct the taint in meat — 
will purify rain water in a suitable cistern, so as 
to render it the purest water for culinarjr purposes. 
Such charcoal should be often renewed in filtering 
cisterns, and when saturated with ammonia, is an 
extremelv valuable manure. The liberal applica* 
tion of tnis well-known substance to the wheat 
fields in France, has mainly, in connexion with 
the use of lime, added withm the last ten yeara 
100,000,000 bushels to the annual crop of wheat 
grown in that kingdom. The charcoal should be 
sown in May, at the rate of 75 bushels per acre, 
well pulverized. This subject is one of vast prac- 
tical importance. By studying the science of agri- 
culture, you may grow fifty bushels of good wheat 
on any acre of your land, I have good reason to be* 
lieve, every year, bating of course extreme casa- 
alities. 

You all know that a single kernel of wheat, 
will, sometimes, when its fecundity is highly stim- 
ulated, send up 20 stalks, and that each stalk will 
bear a head containing 100 kernels. Here is a 
yield of 2,000 fold, mture then has rendered it 
practicable to harvest 2,000 bushels of good wheat 
from one bushel of seed. The most skeptical 
among you will not deny that 2,000 kernels have 
been produced from one kernel, and that the same 
natural causes that produce such a result in one 
instance, will ever operate, at all times, under 
like circumstances, in the same manner. Hence* 
it is but reasonable to say, that nature is quite as 
willing to produce 50 bushels of good wheat on aa 
acre of ground every year, mark me, if her laws be 
obeyed, as she is to grow fifty busheb of weeds 
every year on the same ground. 



The Peach-Tree Worbi. — This worm can be 
destroyed by growing the tanzy, wormwood, or 
any bitter plant or shrub, around the peach-tree. 
A dozen sprouts or so are quite sufficient for pro- 
tection, and it is best to set them out in the spring 
of the year. Saltpetre mixed with salt at the 
rate of two ounces of the former to one pound of 
the latter, and spread around the trunx of the 
tree, will destroy the worm, and prevent the yel- 
lows. Verdigris mixed with oil and poured Into 
the holes and then plugged, we have seen also 
recommended. This is said to be certain death to 
the worm, without danger of injuring the trees. 
Notwithstanding this assertion, we should be very 
careful in the use of verdigris. 

iNAcctraAciEs. — ^We are glad to see that our 
Barclay street neighbor, the Spirit of the Times, 
has taken up this subject. In its columns of the 
28th October, after expunging the terms "Old Sir 
Archey, Old Eclipse,*' and "sired by," it says: 
Many write " foalded" for foaled, " tract" for track, 
(course is a still better term than track,) " sorrel" 
for chesnut, " full brother or sister" for oum broth- 
er or sister, *• blooded" stock, for blood stock, *' put 
to" for bred to, " raised," when applied to horses, 
for bred or reared. We hope the Spirit will con- 
tinue its "greetings" in all these matters^ for no 
one is more aufait os more capable. 
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BBRK8HIRE SwiNB. — Errata. — On page 201 of 
this paper, the first premium oq sows was erro- 
Deoosly givea to L. F. Allen, instead of R. L. 
Allen, of Bufiala We are not to blame for this 
error, as it was copied from the Rochester Demo- 
crat, containing the only report of premiums in 
our possession at the time we went to press. The 
New Grenesee Farmer has the same error, which 
it should correct. We put the matter right in No. 
8, page 233 of the Affriculturist The boar belong- 
ing to Mr. Hills, which took the first premium, 
was a Berkshire, and in fact no other oreed had 
any chance with them. In conclusion we would 
say, that R. L. Allen has a very superior lot of 
Berkshire breeders on his farm, imported for him, 
bv us, directly from England, and ne will supply 
choice pigs oi this fine stock at fair prices. 

Devon Cjlttve,— Errata,— In Mr. R. L. Allen's 
report for this paper, of the late N. Y. S. Ag. Soc. 
Show at Rochester, page 199, the word " Devon" 
was erroneously pnnted " Down." The Deirons 
exhibited on that day were a very choice lot from 
recent importations, and principally owned by 
Messrs. E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, and L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rock. They are of larffe size for Derons, 
fine in their points, and possess deep-milking qual- 
ities, and would hare taken a good share of pre- 
miums, had they not very improperly been classed 
with Short-Horns, instead of being permitted to 
stand as a class of their own breed. As it was, 
Mr. Beck took two premiums, and Mr. Allen one, 
against the Durhams, in classes II., III., & IV. of 
bulls. We hope that Durhams, Herefords, and 
Devons, may be classed by themselves another 
year; and that animals of any breed, pure or 
mixed, may also be classed by themselves ; for it 
is not fair to pit animals against each other, so 
totally distinct in appearance. 

List of PRcatiOMs and Reports of the N. Y. S. 
Ag, Society. — We trust that our readers will not 
think these too long. They are now finished for 
this year. The reports of the cominittees are val- 
uable, and we are sure that they will be read with 
interest. That on Plows, page 282 of this No., 
is admirable — the very best within our recollec- 
tion ; and for one, we feel under obligations to the 
committee for giving the society so thoroughly 
practical a document. It ought to be widely 
copied. Mr. Cornell, page 259 of this Na, has 
also furnished an excellent paper on plows. Our 
southern correspondents will find many of their 
former questions to us answered in these reports. 

Fjub, Show. — ^It is improper to use the word 
Faib in the sense that we do, as applied to the Shows 
of Agricultural Societies. We were several times 
corrected for using this word improperly in Eng- 
land. *' Fair," said a gentleman to us one day, some- 
what contemptuously ; ** this, sir, is a Show." We 
are determined to abandon the use of the word in 
this periodical hereafter, as it is now generally ap- 
plied in the United States. A Faib, is an assemblag:e 
or meeting of burets and sellers of stock, or arti- 
cles of any kind, simply. A Show is an assambh&ge 



for the exhibition of animals, &c., similar to that of 
the American Institute in this city, the State Agri- 
cultural and County Societies, &c We respectfully 
ask our brethren of the press to join us in endeav- 
oring to get these words used properly^ hereafter. 
We nope, also, that they will join us in the cor- 
rections which we suggested in our September 
Na, page 171, second column* 

CULTHTATION OF WhEAT IN KSMTUGEY. — The 

Dollar Farmer says that Mr. Wm. C. Williams, 
near Louisville, has succeeded in obtaining 600 
bushels of good wheat from 20 acres of land. Early 
sowing was one of the chief causes of this great 
crop. He plowed up a rich clover ley, 8 to 10 
inches deep, harrowed and rolled well, and laid 
off into beas 9 feet wide, with deep water-funows. 
He soaked his seed in brine, and then rolled it ia 
lime, and used 3 bushels to the acre. .« We beg 
reference to our own observations on early-sowa 
wheat, page 129 of the current volume* We do 
not think September too early for Kentucky. 



AonicuLTURAL Shows. — A notice of the one we 
attended at Hartford, Connecticut, and Orange 
county, this state, as well as some others, will 
appear in our next. 

The comNo Winter, — If signs prove true, the 
coming winter will not be near as cold as the last 
was, especially at the north. The deep and fre- 
quent snows m the latitude of 42** and above, the 
past month, certainly does not augur very favor- 
ablv for a mild winter ; but we take the summer, 
ratner than the fall weather for our guide ; and it 
is our intention, the ensuing season, to see whether 
it corresponds with our nrerious observations, 
which would make it neither a very cold nor a 
very mild one. 

Wool-Growing. — ^We are dad to see the Prairie 
Farmer take up the subject of growing wool at the 
west with such spirit There is a raciness in its 
arguments which is quite refreshing. For exam- 
ple : it says that sheep obstinately persist, like the 
Irishman's pig, to live on the Prairies through the 
winter, and won't die off to suit the prognostica- 
tions of those who think this part of the country 
unfit to grow wool in. How unaccommodating ! 



The Herd-Book.— Volume IV. of Coate's Herd- 
Book has just been received from England. It ia 
devoted entirely to Bulls. Volume Y. will soon 
follow with Cows. It is handsomely got up, the 
portraits of the animals more natural, and in better 
style than in the preceding volumes. It contains 
upward of 400 pages. 

Extra Nuhbbrs. — ^We shall issue a number of 
our paper on the l^th and 1st of each month here* 
after, till Volume II. is completed, which will be 
on the 15th of December nexL We trust that 
our friends will bear this in mind, and favor us 
with an extra quantity of communications. Vol- 
ume in. will promptly commence oq the Ist of 
January, 1844* 
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fnm the Gtrmm of Dr. Hugo Mokl, 
KEVIEW OF LEIBICS VEGETABLE PHTSIOLOGT. 
(Continuad from Pa^e S50.) 

Another important point, says Professor Mohl, 
j[p. 37,) which Leibig's theory does not explain, 
»» that the saline bases absorbed by plants are not 
only absorbed in the shape of carbonates, (which 
are easily decomposed by the mere regetable 
acids,) bat often also in the shape of phosphates, 
sulphates, k^ Aocordinf to all experience, these 
salts are not less essentiaito vegetation tban those 
bases combined with organic acids. Silica, also, 
18 an iogredient equally essential to the growth of 
most, ifnot all plants. Which part these substan- 
ces take in the vital process, is (says Mohl) almost 
unknown, unless, indeed, we may presume that 
the sulpluites yield plants the sulpnur required for 
some <x their organs. Of the phosphates we know 
still less; we are ignorant why they chiefly occur 
in young plants, and in their seed ; and we are 
perfectly ignorant of the q[uantiiy required for vege- 
table growth — ^for analysis shows that ttie amount 
of phosphates varies considerably evea in the same 
organ in plants grown on different soils, as is best 
seen in the different sorts of grain. 

In that chapter which is devoted to the Culture 
of Plants, Professor Leibig puts forth a regular 
theory of v^etable nutrition — as far, namely, (ob- 
serves Dr. Mohl,) as Leibig^s unconnected way of 
writing admits of anv systematic arrangement. 
He again starts from tne assumption, that humus 
can not be absorbed and used as food by plants ; 
for two reasons-— one chemical, and the other 
physioloigical. He, in the first instance, denies 
that the humus of vegetable mould possesses the 

Eoperties ascribed to it by chemists, it being abso- 
tely insolable in water, and not combining with 
earth into soluble salts. The latter, he says, may 
be seen in calcareous caves, whose stalactites, in- 
stead of consisting of humate of lime, do not con- 
lain a trace of vegetable matter. Dr. Mohl says 
that he does not intend to settle these opinions, 
for he has no doubt that chemists will take them 
up in due time. He merely throws out the ful- 
lowing remarks: " It can not be positively assert- 
ed that the humates contained in vegetable mould 
are insoluble in water, because water will dissohe 
out of the soil a certain amount of an organic, 
brownish substance — an experiment which can be 
made with any garden soil ; still coal of humus 
seems to possess the property of subtracting these 
substances from a solution passing or hlterinff 
through soil, otherwise (as Leibig has stated) all 
our springs would contain brown water. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that besides coal of humus, the 
inorganic substances of the soil themselves possess 

S although in a lesser degree) the property of with- 
IrawiUjg from water the substances dissolved in 
it — a drcomstance to which the greater purity of 
springs coming from a great depth may be ascri- 
Md. Still this withdrawal of organic substances 
is obviously only a partial one, for our spring-wa- 
ter is never free from oiganic substances— a fact 



borne out by; analysis, as well as by the patres> 
cence to which sming-water is subject. This per- 
fectly agrees with the new experiments of Saos- 
sure, who found in all waters an azotised substance 
soluble in water.** All these facts, therefore, give 
quite another result from that which Leibig has 
arrived at, viz., that the water which filters throti^h 
vegetable mould will always supply plants with 
some portion of organic matter. How far this 
substance influences the nutritive process of plants, 
was the proper question for Leibig to examine, 
but whicn he has neglected to enter into. Saus- 
sure has, however, made some experiments on the 
absorption of humate of potash, and the extract of 
vegetable mould by the roots of plants (Bibl. Univ., 
vol. xxxvi., p. 340.) Although these experiments 
do not strictly prove that this is really the case, 
under all circumstances ; still they go so far as to 
prove that it will be the case as long as the roots 
are healthy, and do not, by their putrescence, jrield 
humous substances to the water. Leibig, in a 
subsequent refutation of these experiments, ascribes 
their telling against him to an error of calculation ! 
In another part of this chapter (p. 109] Leibig 
says that humus, if not properly exposed to the 
influence of atmospheric air, will form with water 
a solution of a brown color ; but that no plants can 
grow in such soil, for the humus will consume all 
the oxygen contained in the air. It is (says Dr. 
Mohl ) quite inconceivable how a man can write 
such things, when the inspection of any peat moss 
will show the fallacy of such assertions. 

The second argument which Leibig brings forth 
to support his favorite assertion of plants not feed- 
ing on humus, is based on physiological grounds. 
He firet announces as a ffeneral principle, that, un- 
der the appellation of food, sucli substances only 
can be included, as being derived from external 
sources, can maintain all the vital fimctions, and 
which the organs of a plant can use for the forma* 
tion of the substances peculiar to them. This 
ambiguous definition includes (says Dr. Mohl) 
some anomalies, and does not apply to several re- 
puted kinds of food. Starch, for instance, is cer- 
tainly one of the substances on which man feeds ; 
yet he could not live on it alone. In farther ex- 
planation of his views, Leibisr adduces the exam- 
ple of a grain of wheat, which contains the neces- 
sary ingredients of the germ, and the first fibres 
of roots ; and he adds that we have to suppose 
that these ingredients are mixed just in the pro- 
portion that is reqtiired for the development of 
those organs. If one of the ingredients, say starch 
or gluten, were superabundant, they would not 
serve either for the formation of leaves or other- 
wise. Carbon, also, as well as ammonia and wa- 
ter, are always combined in plants with an azotised 
matter ; and i| is for this reason that substances, 
containing no nitrogen, like gnna, sugar, &c, and 
consequently no humic acid, (which stands next to 
them in a chemical point of view,) are not used 
as food by plants, but would rather impede ^the 
vital process, and kill the plant (p. 116.) In 
analysing this string of assertions, Dr. Mohl ob- 
serves, in the first instance, that the absorption of 
azotised compounds as food by plants is a £iet 
doubted by no one ; but he doubts whether the 
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<)uantitative proportion between the absorption 
and digestion of azotised and unazotised substan- 
ces, assumed by Leibig, be based on fact. Leibig 
says that this proportion must exist in the grains 
of wheat. But Uermstadt's fine experiments on 
the different sorts of grain show quite the contra- 
vy ; for one sort of wheat contains 41 per cenl. of 
atarch to 34 per cent, of j;lttten, while another sort 
shows a proportion of Go to 9. Bur this varying 
proportion of azotised and unazotised substances 
also occurs in the organs of yegetation themselves, 
as may be seen in the roots of beet cultivated on 
a soil rich in vegetable mould, or in one manured 
with animal matter. Chemistry, therefore, does 
not support Leibig's assertions. Indeed, he him- 
self, in some degree, contradicts his own state* 
ments, when he says (p. 1 19) that if plants obtain 
a greater proportion of carbon than of nitrogen, 
then the carbon will not be used for forming glu- 
ten, or albumen, or wood, nor for any constituent 
part of an organ, but will be secreted in the form 
of sugar, starch, oil, wax, resin, mannite, gum, &c. 

The assumption (continues Dr. Mohl) that the 
organs of plants consist of gluten, albumen, and 
wood, and that other constituents, like sugar, 
starch, &c., are mere secretions, is decidedly 
wrong in an anatomical point of view, for the solid 
substance of all organs consists of woody fibre 
alone, and all the other ingredients are merely 
preserved in the cellular substance, &c The 
same objection may be raised asaiost the opinion, 
that starch, gum, &c., preserved in the cells, are 
mere excrements, and not constituent parts of the 
organ. On the other hand, Dr. Mohl considers 
Lei big's opinion, that a greater amount of nitrogen 
is required for forming woody fibre, than sugar, 
gum, starch, &c., as perfectly true. This is cor* 
roborated by the experiments of Payen, who found 
in all young organs, while in a state of vigorous 
development, an abundance of nitr(^enous juices, 
which leads to the conclusion that nitro<?enous 
substances are essential to the development of new 
elementary organs, a position fully borne out by 
recent microscopical experiments on the formation 
of the cellular tissue in plants. If this is the ease, 
we may also assume that the formation of sub- 
stances nearly related to woody fibre, such as su- 
gar, gum, and starch, requires also a certain 
amount of nitrogen ; and that a less amount, al- 
though it may suffice for the abundant formation 
of those substances, will only produce a small 
amount of woody fibre, is an opinion adopted by 
Leibig. It may be also assumed, that if such an 
amount of nitrogen as is sufficient for the forma- 
tion of a modemte quantity of woody fibre, is to 
be divided between the tormation of gum and 
other similar substances, (composed of carbonic 
acid and water,) and that of woody fibre — the 
same amount of nitrogen might suffice for the 
formation of a greater amount of woody fibre, and 
therefore, for the more vigorous growth of the 
plant ; in those cases where the plant has already 
absorbed part of its food in the form of substances, 
which (being composed of carbonic acid and water) 
have also attained the first degree of vegetable as- 
similatioQ. 

Leibig belie?es» that, in this case* the fanetion 



of the leaves will be impaired. This, however, it 
is impossible to decide, *' as we have not even an 
idea of the variations which the assimilative pro- 
cess may undergo, according to the difference of 
the substances on which plants feed. It is also, 
in most cases, less essential to know whether 
plants absorb only organic substances and water, 
than whether it is necessarily in conjunction with 
inorganic matter, that such absorption takes place ; 
in which case, the digestion (Verarbeitung) of in* 
organic substances would not be suspended ; but, 
in conjunction with this assimilative process, an- 
other and different one would make its appear- 
ance." To decide on the existence of these pro- 
cesses, it would be necessary to know the meta- 
morphosis which food undergoes in plants. But 
this is not the case, as we neither are aware of 
the manner in which gum or sugar are fonned, 
nor of the further changes of these substances into 
woody fibre. Chemistry, it is true, can change 
wood and starch into su^r, but only by the ap- 
plication of strong chemical agencies, which we 
Know are not made use of by plants. To imitate 
the real process is beyond the reach of chemistry ; 
still, it is to this very process that plants owe their 
growth. Under such circumstances, all that we 
can do is to make plants absorb organic substan- 
ces, and to observe the phenomena which their 
growth exhibits subsequently. It has been shown 
already that certain plants live only when they 
absorb organic substances; our cultivated plants 
prove the Aame thing, as well as the detailed ex- 
periments of Davy and Saussure, which have not 
been hitherto disproved. The theory of Leibig, 
therefore, is untenable, and is equally imsupported 
by experiment, or by exact reasoning on the nu« 
tritive processes of plants. 

Leibig has himself felt that arguments founded 
on fact are required for the support of his theory, 
and he has pitched upon Mount Vesuvius to sup- 
ply iL He dwells, therefore, (page 131) on the 
luxuriant crops in the environs of this mountain, 
in a ** soil, which, according to its origin, does not 
contain the least trace of organic matter, and still 
is considered as the very type of fertility." We 
possess, however, no chemical analysis of this soil, 
derived as it is from volcanic cinders, neither does 
Leibig say anything on the subject, but merely 
appesus to its general volcanic origin. But it 
would be a surprising thing (says Dr. Mohl,) if a 
soil, on which, for many centunes past, most ex- 
tensive farming operations ^Dreischwirthschaft ?) 
have been earned on, shoulu be destitute of hu- 
mus. This could be only the case, if, after eveiy 
few years, it was again covered so deeply with 
the ashes of constantly new eruptions, that the 
ancient soil and all its organic matter should be 
placed beyond the reach of new crops. This, how« 
ever, we know is not the case, and even such 
eruptions as do take place at intervals could not 
effect this. The heaviest fall of ashes (ance the 
destruction of Pompeii) was that of 1822, which 
amounted on the slope of the mountain to 3 inch- 
es, and in the plain rrom 15 to 18 inches ; but this 
was (according to Humboldt) the treble of any 
previous fiill of ashes. We know, moreover, that 
eren the slightest fiOl of Tolcanic cinders kills 
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▼egetation over an extensive area, so much so that 
one crop among eight near Mount Vesuvius is 
always lost through such calamities. It is, there- 
fore, these very falls of ashes which cause the for- 
mation of a vegetable stratum on a large scale, 
and such must contain humus. This corresponds 
entirely with what Mr, Lyell states, (" Princ. of 
Geol." ii., 148,) that he found near Pompeii under 
tJie volcanic cinders of 1822, a layer of vegetable 
mould of the thickness of three feet 

(To be Continaed.) 



Mr. Schenck has given us below an account of 
the most extraordinary butter cow we ever heard 
of. Yet, notwithstanding this» our readers may 
rely upon it as being strictly correct To those 
who do not know Mr. Schenck, we can only say, 
that he is one of the most reputable citizens 
of New York, and not at all likely to deceive 
either himself or others. We merely make these 
remarks to silence all cavil. The cow in question 
is polled, having no horns, and is evidently a three 
fourths bred Durham. In form, color, and several 
other characteristics, she exactly resembles ani- 
mals which we have seen in England, bred from 
red Ghilloways by Durham bulls. She is above the 
ordinary size ; with a good spread of hip ; a long 
head ; low, deep brisket; handles well ; and shows 
the largest milk veins which we ever saw. Her 
color is red and white. She was very low in flesh 
when we looked at her in October, and so lame as 
to walk with difficulty. We much regret that 
she could not have been bred to a bull of deep 
milVing family, her stock, then, would have been 
invaluable. 

for tht Ameriam AgriatUuriit, 
EXTRAORDINARY BUTTER COW. 

Matteawaih Dutchess Co., October 6th, 1843. 

The cow Emma was nine years old last spring. 
I eot her when a calf from Mrs. Thomas Storm at 
Eipp's iMLy. She was from a cow that she^ had 
csLued the cream breed. This is all the pedigree 
that I can give. 

I never till the summer of 1843 kept her milk 
separate from three other cows which I have, and 
then, for experiment, I tried it only one week. 
She then save 18 quarts per day, and her milk 
made 15 lbs. of butter. During this time she was 
kept on p;rass only. The past summer she receiv- 
ed an injury in her spine, and in consequence of 
this had barely the power to get up, and hardly 
lived through calvinff. 

On the 2l8t May I commenced keeping an ac- 
count of her milk, and the butter it made. She 
at no time exceeded 16 quarts per day, and on the 
10th June, being 21 days, she had made 65^ lbs. 
of butter of the best quality. This was so in- 
credible» that I could scarcely believe my own 
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senses, although I weighed the butter at every 
churning myself. I thought I would try again for 
a day or two. I kept one day's milk by itself, 15^ 
quarts on the 15th June, and churned it All the 
milk was churned, as it appeared to be unneces- 
sary to cream it I had 3 lbs. 8 oz. of butter ready 
for the table. The next day it was also tried, and 
it produced 3 lbs. 4 oz. The first day above, the 
milk was put in two pans — the other daj, only in 
one pan, which may have made the difference of 
the quarter of a pound. 

In September she only gave 11 to 12 quarts 
per day, and made 10 lbs. oi butter a week — ^fur- 
ther, I have not tried her milk. She was so 
lame during this time, as scarcely to be able to 
move. She was kept on good pasture, and besides 
this, I fed her night and morning with a bushel of 
cut hay and 8 quarts of shorts, which is stiU her 
regular feed. 

Peter H. Schehck. 



F^ tkt Amgriemi AgriemUvrut. 
INDICATIONS OF WEATHER. 

Buffalo, October 16th, 1843. 

Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds ? 
Out of the south cometh the whirlwind: fair 
weather and cold, out of the north." — Job. 
** When it is evening, ye say, it will be fair weath- 
er, for the skv is red ; and m the morning, it will 
be foul weather to-day ; ^or the sky is red and 
lowering. " — Matt. ** W hen ye see a cT6ud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say, there cometh a 
shower ; and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say, there will 1>e heat; and it 
cometh to pass." — Luke. 

We have high authority for predicting ^the 
weather from the appearance of the sky, and it is 
certain that this has been a leading fancy in all 
ages and climes. Indeed, so important is a fore- 
knowledge of the approaching weather, especially 
to the husbandman, that he may well stand excu- 
sed for paying a very close attention to its indica^ 
tions. These are anorded not onlv from the ap- 

Eearance of the sky, and the wind, but also by the 
abits of the larger animals, birds, fish, reptiles^ 
and insects ; and how often b]^ the feelings of the 
human system, as the shooting from a com, a 
chronic wound, or rheumatic pains, when an east 
wind sighs through the trees; and how elastic 
and bounding do the spirits rise when a fresh 
northwester comes booming along from the arctic ? 
The moon, too, has a fuu share of influence as- 
signed her in changing the face of the sky, and 
varying the range of the thermometer. It has 
been estimated that at new moon, when she ex- 
erts her influence on the earth in conjunction with 
the sun, the chances of a change in the weather 
are as 7 to 1 ; when in her first quarter, 90^ dis- 
tant from the sun, and when full and in opposition 
to the sun, the chances of change are as 5 to 2 ; 
and when in her third quarter, as 5 to 4. In peri- 
gee, when nearest the earth, the chances are 7 to 
1 ; and in apogee, or at the ^eatest distance, as 
4 to 1. That the moon shotud have some influ- 
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ence in prodacinff changes in our atmosphere, is 
▼ery prooable.^ It is certain she causes the tides 
by her attraction ; and it is equally certain, that 
she produces tides in the atmosphere, which must 
have some effect on the weather. But what that 
effect is precisely, who can tell 1 Where is the 
manual that points out her influence with any cer- 
tainty ? and of the thousand and one moon-struck 
philosophers, who are constantly ffazing on her 
placid face, which one of them all, has reduced 
ms observations to certainty or method? We 
may safely let the moon attend to her own affairs, 
"while we look for some more certain harbingers 
of change. These signs are in ev ery body's mouth, 
though a majority of them are fallacious. We 
haye room only to notice some of the most promi- 
nent and best authenticated. 

It may be stated as a philosophic fact, that any 
general change from extreme heat to cold, unless 
caused by a strooff north wind, produces rain. 
This result is based on the soundest priocipies of 
science. For the warm air takes up a large 
amount of water in the shape of aerial vapor, and 
this quantity, when the heat is at 100^ Fahr., 
Dearly equals 1-20 the weiffht of the atmoaphere. 
When the temperature falls to 50^, the air can 
hold but 1-75, 80 that nearly 3-4 of all the aqueous 
vapor before suspended must fall to the earth. 
This effect is briefly and unexpectedly foretold in 
the sublimely beautiful bursung of the thtmder- 
cloud, as it rolls rapidly orer our heads on a sultry 
'summer's day. Electricity is the disturbing cause 
liere, which by suddenly lowering the high tem- 
perature of the air, compels it to let go of large 
portions of water it had abstracted froih the sur- 
nce below, which now comes pelting down, like 
molten bullets from the sky. In general an east 
wind will bring a storm, and especially one from 
the southeast and south. This is rendered more 

Erobable when the wind increases considerably, 
y this means condensing the atmosphere, and 
compelling it to part with a portion ot its vapor. 
Variable winds produce rain ; it also follows a hoar 
frost. A rainbow in the morning foretells rain in 
the course of the day ; so too, does distant thunder 
heard at that time. When a storm clears off in 
the night, rain may soon be expected. There are 
many appearances of the winds and clouds, which 
to eagle-eyed observers, as mariners, fishermen, 
and shepherds, whose situations compel them to 
a close observance of nature, for their own protec- 
tion, are so plain that they can hardly be mista- 
ken ; but these are in most cases local, and so de- 
Cdant on seasons and other circumstances, as 
dly to justify recording. 

In gencSral, when animals are careful in provi- 
ding themselves with good shelter and warm 
nests, a storm may be expected ; and when they 
are seen indifferent to their protection, fine weath- 
er may be anticipated. Sheep, gambolling in their 
pasture, foretell a change ; and when they lie out 
openly on some exposed knoll, fair weather may 
be confidently predicted. In wild animals, these 
indications are much more distinct and unerring, 
as they are habituated to rely on their instincts, 
while the artificial, domesticate! brute has been 
taught to depend almost solely on the reason of 



his roaster. Yet the hog, one of the most con* 
stant and ancient pets of man, is seen to go round, 
uneasy, and careful in gathering up whaterer 
straw and waste grass and weeds ne can find, and 
bestowing them in some safe place for a bed da- 
ring the coming storm. 

Birds, too, are remarkable indicators of approach- 
ing weather. How they scud to their sylvan re* 
treats when the tempest approaches, and how 
hushed are their warbling notes, as if afraid to 
provoke the coming war of the elements ! And 
when the rain is over and gone, with what bound- 
ing ecstacy do they again burst forth with their 
joyous songs, apparently joking familiarly with 
every passer-by ! Foul weather is sometimes be- 
token^ by cocks crowing in the evening, or at 
unusual hours ; by ducks and geese flying back 
and forth, and plun^in|[ in the water ; by the sea- 
birds hasting to their hiding-places on snore ; and 
by the swallow and martin gliding over the sur- 
face of the fiTOund, or lightly skimmin^^ the liquid 
plain, as they dart for the insects which the ex- 
cessive humidity of the air has driven to its low- 
est stratum. 

Insecta are barometers also. When flies and 
gnats sting, and are unusually troublesome, cold 
and wet weather may be looked for ; but when 
they form a vertical column in the last rays of the 
setting sun, fine weather may be expected. 

Spiders are, however, prooably the surest indi- 
cators of weather. When they are idle and list- 
less, neglecting their tattered web, rain or wind 
may he certainly anticipated ; or if they tie up 
their nets by strong short filaments, firmly bracmg 
it against the perils it will have to encounter. On 
the other hand, if they are seen busily weaving a 
slender web, even if it be then raining, permanent- 
ly clear weather may be relied on. 

The leech lies snugly coiled at the bottom of the 
water in clear, cold weather, but creeps up to the 
top on the approach of snow or rain ; darts aboat 
rapidly before a wind, and seems convulsed on an 
approechins: thunder-storm. 

Many plants indicate rain and simshine by the 
contraction or expansion of their petals. Among 
numberless ones these may be mentioned: the 
beautiful gentianella, the germander speed-weU, 
the Afi'ican marigold, and especially the "poor 
man's weather-g^ass," the pimpernai, (Anagallu 
arvensis ;) the purple sandwort, (Arenavia rubra;) 
and the cnickweed or stichwort, (stellaria media,) 

Severe winters are indicated by excessive rains 
during the preceding summer, oy the migration 
of squirrels, and the early flight of birds of passage. 
A mild, open winter is usually followed by a late 
spring, and a severe winter is preceded by an un- 
usually productive and abundant harvest. As a 
general rule, there is nearly an equal amount of 
rain and heat in the annual seasons, taking them 
together as constituting a year, and the years, ta- 
king 2 or 3 together, nearly correspond, as to the 
aggregate of wet and dry, cold and heat, produc- 
tive and barren. Indeed, so uniform is this rule, 
that we seldom have two successive years of sim- 
ilar extremes, and three such successive seaaoos 
would be a phenomenon. 

But Solomon says, ""He that conadereth the 
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•wiai shall nerer sow ;" and it ii 
that no one of the far^oing indications are inva- 
riable criterioaa of weacher. *' One swallow does 
not make a summer," and we have often seen 
even the wild geese and biide of passage mistaken 
in their observations. It is only by compariog 
several oi these prognostici that auytluDg like 
eertiiaty can be attained. 

R.L. Alleh. 



SDO-FOWZR lUCHIIIS.— CnLTVSB » BDTl BA6A. 



For 1A« Antmcai AgncaUiirllt. 

DOG-POWER MACHINE. 

Neioburgh, October 19(A, 1843. 
Dux Sib: Agreeably to your request, I send 
yon betewiih a sketch of the dog or sheep-power 
machiiie, manufactuied by Thomas Mitchell of 

DOO-POWEB iliCKtSE.— {FjG. 56.) 



this place. One of the machines was exhibited 
at the late AgrLculiural Show in this county, as 
you probably remember, and the committee for ita 
examination, composed of oar butler makers well 
qualified to judge of its merits, ^ve a very favor- 
able report of it, recommending it as fully equal 
to any machine heretofore invented; and ibe so- 
cle^ awarded him a premium for ii. I hare my- 
self seen several of the macbioes in operation, and 
am BO well satisfied of their superiority over th« 
machines now commonly in use, that I have or- 
dered one for my dairy establishment, in place of 
the one which Inow use. I am certain that they 
work much easier than our common machines, 
aod as they are cheaper, more durable, and occu- 
py much less room than the others, I deem them 
more desirable. 



The sketch is made for you by Mr. T. M. Niren 
cf this place, and is to simple and plain as to need 
no deacriptioo. 

Frederick J. Betts. 



A &iend inlonns na thai he saw this piece of 
gromid previous to plowing, from which Mr. Soth- 
am has raised so good a crop of ruta bago, and 
that it was literally covered with conch — nothing 
else did, or could grow upon it. This was all gath- 
ered into heaps and burnt, and the ashes strew- 
ed over the ground for manure. 

Fir lit Amman AfrieiUliiritt. 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, 
Sepiernber Snth, 1843. 
1 have about nine acres of rata ba^ which I 
■owed broadcast, and I verily believe it to be the 
b«M system of growing ihem. I have tried every 
new and fashionable experiment, bat after all I 
prefer the d>d onc^ whm you have men that on- 



derslaod hoeing them, and I can aooti teach a 
person, if he is ui/Zinff- to jeorh and obiervt ; the 
only di^culty is they leave them loo thick. 

I can ^w a ereater weight per acre, and my 
manure la spread rezularly over my soil for ibe 
succeeding crop. I plowed a piece of sod the 
early part of last fell, cross-plowed just before the 
winter set in, leaving it as roush and as much ex- 
posed to the weather as possole. Early in die 
spring, I harrowed it thoroaghly, raked up all 
the conch and burnt it. I plowed it the ihiid 
lime the latter part of May, and gave a sec<nd 
dressing with harrows and rakes, and burnt all 
the refuse. I then put on about thirty loads of 
good rotten manure per acre, which had been 
turned in the mine in the course of the winierand 
well mixed together, and all pernicious seeds de- 
cayed. I plowed it under about four inches deep, 
and sowed the seed on a fresh furrow. They 
have grown laxurianily, and are a very profitable 
crop lor a breeder. 

Sir John Terril, in answer to Mr. Everett's re- 
marks in England, said the climate would not al- 
low us to STOW Sweeds (nita baga) m America. 
I say that netler Sweeds can be grown here than 
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n England, under the same culture. I have 

ejwn better, and more weight to the acre, and I 
re cultivated them extensively in both countries, 
aore especially in England. 

WCLLIAH H. SOTRAK. 



The following communication was obligingly 
haaded us by the writer at the time of its date ; 
bat getting mislaid it Wbs not found till a few 
days since. As the interest excited last winter in 
the Oregon Territory continues unabated, we give 
plaee to it, and have also appended other matter 
on the resources of this country, gleaned princi- 
pally from Fbrker's Travels. We have the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Famham, 
and have also read his travels with much interest. 
He ifl a shrewd observer, and so far as we are ca- 
paUe of judging, we do not think that he has un- 
derrated the Oregon Territory. But we might as 
well undertake to stay the sun and moon in their 
coarse over the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, as 
emigration to the west by the hardy nomadic 
population of our country ; and the shores of the 
Pacific, we have no doubt, will soon become the 
point of attraction for thousands upon thousands 
of hardy adventurers. Irving's beautiful descrip- 
tions of the wild scenes of the Pacific plains and 
valleys, and the sublimities of the snowy peaks of 
the Rocky Mounuiins, have often made us wish 
to become a wanderer among them. 

F9r tiu Awuriam AgneuUmitt, 
PRODUCTS OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

New York, May 20, 1843. 

Dear Sir: A reply to your request that I 
would give vou a statement of the agricultural ca- 
pacities of Oregon Territory, has been so long de- 
laved, that I scarcely believe you will find anything 
which I can now write an available apology even 
for my remissness, and much less a satis&ctory an- 
swer to the strong desires of our countrv, to know 
whether they mav or may not find a golden moun- 
tain and a vegetable elysium in that territory. 

I despair more in regard to the latter than in 
the former respect, for I believe that one can 
scarcely put the finger on a date in the history of 
man, when extravagance in the expectations of 
the race was more apparent ; so that if I should 
write the mere naked truth, fortified by the obser- 
vation of every man who has ever resided a 
twelvemonth in the territory, the desire to prove 
a garden of beauty ** in the far west,'* to whicn our 
restless and energetic countrymen might emigrate, 
would find quite as much reason and truth m the 
dreams of their own wishes, and in the romantic 
representations in Parker's Travels, and Irvine's 
Astoria, as in any statement which would cool the 
ardor of their pursuit after the ideal fi^bearing, 
oran^bearing, grape-bearing, wine-flowug soil of 
the Oregon. 



But as you desire to present the mere truth to 
your readers, the following extract from my trav* 
els in Oregon, &c., will answer your purpose. 

In order to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
agricultural capabilities of the Oregon Territory, 
it is necessary to refer the reader to the accounts 
already given of its different sections ; to the bar- 
ren valleys of the Saptin and the Columbia above 
its jonction with the Saptin ; to the account eiven 
of X^ew Caledonia; and the description of that 
vast tract of deserts dotted here and there with 
habitable spots, which occupies the space between 
the President's range on the west, and the Upper 
Columbia and the Blue mountains on the east. 
The remainder of the territoiy, commonly called 
the ** Low country," is the only portion of it that 
.bears any claim to an agricultural character. This 
is bounded north by the Straits de Fuca and Puget's 
sound, latitude 48 d^rees north, east by the Presi- 
dent's range, south iTy the parallel of 42 degrees 
north latitude, and west by the ocean ; seven de* 
grees df latitude, and 100 miles of longitude ; in 
round numbers 490 by 100 miles, equal to 49,000 
square miles ; which is equal to about 31,000,000 
of English acres. About one third of this may be 
plowed, another third pastured. The remainder 
consists of irreclaimable ridges of minor mountains, 
crossing the countn' in all directions. To this 
should be added Vancouver's island, 200 miles 
long by 30 in average width, and Washington's or 
Queen Charlotte's island, 100 miles lon^ by an 
average of 15 miles in width ; in both which may 
be supposed to be the same ratio of arable pasture, 
and irreclaimable lands, to wit: 1,550,000 of each. 
And thus we have a rough, but I believe, a gener- 
ally correct estimate of the agricuttisral capacities 
of Lower Oregon ; about 12,(XX),000 of arable and 
12,000,000 of pasture land. The arable land of 
other parts of the territory, it will be recollected, 
is so mconsiderable as to be scarcely worthy of 
mention. There are, I presume, 10,000,000 of 
acres of pasture land in all the regi(Mi east of the 
President's range. Thus we have in Oregon Ter- 
ritory, 12,000,000 acres of arable country. And 
if we assume the territory to extend from latitude 
42 degrees to 54 degrees ncx-th, and from the Pa- 
cific ocean to the mam ridge of the Rocky moun- 
tains, an average distance of 400 miles, we shall 
have a total surface of 215,000,000 acres; 
32,000,000, the habitable part, subtracted from 
this, leaves 183,000,000 acres of deserts and moun- 
tains. 

The climate of Oregon, also, is unfiivorabie to 
great productiveness. From October to April the 
southerly winds blow, and bring upon the lower 
country daily and almost incessant rains. From 
April to October no rain fiills; and the exceed- 
ingly loose soil becomes so dry, that the grasses 
wither to hay. On the tract lying between the 
President's ran^e and the Blue motmtains, and the 
Upper Columbia, a few storms fall in the winter 
months. During the remainder of the year, neith- 
er dew nor rains descend upon it ; a brown, cheer- 
less waste. But that portion of it which lies near 
the streams, will furnish in winter and summer 
the finest pasture for sheep on the continent. And 
as the weather is too warm in California and the 
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country fanher south to allow beef to be barrelled 
successfully, and as all the domestic gramniverous 
animals cut their own food in Lower and Middle 
Oreffon the year round, beef and wool may become 
profitable staples in that distant terrirory. 

Flax, hemp, and cotton, can be grown in the 
lower country. There is water-power in great 
abundance to manufacture them into fabrics for 
home consumption and foreign markets. Pine and 
cedar timber promises to be among its most valu- 
able articles of export Indeed the whole western 
coast of America, and the islands of the Pacific, 
New Zealand excepted, will ultimately be supplied 
more or less with tne lumber of this re^on. The 
inexhaustible stores of salmon and sardmes which 
freouent the Elamet, Umqua, Columbia, and Fra- 
zer s rivers, will constitute another most valuable 
staple. 

Indeed, the agricultural resources of the most 
valuable section of Oregon, are inferior to those of 
any of our states or territories in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and inferior to those of more than 
half of the territory in the Atlantic states; and 
Oregon Territory as a whole is, in its soil, the 
most cheerless and barren pottion of the national 
domain. 

Twelve degrees of latitude, and about six de- 
grees of longitude, 800 miles north and south, and 
400 east and west, a vast territory ; invaluable as 
an easily defended frontier ; as toe home of our 
national and mercantile fleets in the Pacific; and 
priceless as the termination of a railroad of 600 
miles, uniting Puj^et's sound with the navigable 
waters of the Missouri, and giving an easy and 
speedy overland transit for our commerce with 
China, into the heart of the republic. Its agricul- 
tural resources are sufficient for this end ; and to 
this end all its value tends. 

Thomas J. Fa&nhasl 



New Flax, — The Rev. Samuel Parker in his 
tour through the Oregon Territory, mentions the 
spontaneous and proline growth or flax in that re- 
gion* He says : *' In everything, except that it is 
perennial, it resembles the flax which is cultivated 
m the United States; the stalk, the boll, the seed, 
the blue flower, closed in the day, and open morn- 
ing and evening. The natives use it for making 
fishing-nets. Fields of this flax may be mowed 
like grass, for the roots are too large and run too 
deep in the earth, to be pulled like ours ; and it 
would save the trouble of cultivating." This is 
worthy an experiment among our agriculturists. 
Can any of our readers give us any information of 
its culture among us ? 

New species of Wormwood, — The above writer 
also describes a new variety of wormwood, by 
some called the wild sage, which grows near the 
Bocky Mountains where the soil is gravelly and 
barren, «* It grows 8 or 10 feet high, 4 or o inch- 
es diameter, and is frequently an obstruction to 
the traveller." 

If similar to our wormwood, it would indicate 
tn abundance oi potash in the soil. 

The native fruits of that luxuriant region, he 
describes particularly. 



The Salalberry is a sweet and pleasant firuit, of 
a dark purple color, oblong, and at)out the bigness 
of a grape. 

The Serviceherry is about the size of a stnall 
thorn apple, black when fully ripe, and pleasantly 
sweet hke the whortleberry. 

The Pamhia is a bush cranberry. ^ 

The Gooseberry has many vaneties — the ooin- 
mon prickly, which grows very large on a thorny 
bush ; the small white, which is smooth and vesT 
sweet ; the large, smooth purple ; and the smooth 
yellow, which are also of fine flavor. All of these 
attain good maturity, and such as grow on the 
prairies are very superior. 

Currants, — There are three varieties ; the pale 
red, the yellow, which tastes well, and the black. 

The Snowberryt (Symphoria raeemosat) the 
beautiful shrub whicn grows in our gardens, is 
found here wild, and in great abundance. 

Raspberries aboimd in all their varieties ; in mA- 
dition to which, there is a new species ffrowing in 
the woods. The berry is three times me size of 
the common, of a very delicate, rich yellow, but 
the flavor is not so agreeable. This description 
corresponds with the Antwerp cultivated to some 
extent in our country. 

The trailing Honeysuckle is beautiful and abun- 
dant. 

The sweet-flowering Pea grows spontaneously, 
and in great luxuriance. 

White and red Clover abound. 

Strawberries are prolific, and of peculiarly rich 
flavor. 

Sunflowers are numerous, but of small size. 

Broom'Cornt a new variety on the bottom-lands. 

WUd grain resembling barley or rye is indige* 
nous. 

Roots, — ^The Wappatoo is the common saggita- 
ria or anowhead, ana is found only in the vuley 
of the Columbia, below the cascades. The root 
is bulbous, and becomes soft by roastinff, forming 
a nourishing and agreeable food, is mudi used by 
the Indians, and is an article of trade. It grows 
in shallow lakes and marshes, covered with wa* 
ter. The cammast a truncated root in the form of 
an onion, is of great importance to the Indians, and 
grows in moist, rich ground. It is washed, pound- 
ed, and made into loaves like bread, and has a 
taste resembling liquorice. The cowishf or bis- 
cuit root, grows on dry land somewhat larger than 
a walnut, tasies like the sweet potato, is prepared 
in the same manner for food as the cammas, and 
is a tolerable substitute for bread. The radnet 
amtre, or little root, which grows on dry ground, 
is fusiform, and, though not pleasant to the taste, 
is very conducive to h^th. The common anion 
is found here ; and another, characterized by its 
beautiful red flower, which oftoi grows on volcanic 
scoriae, where no other vegetation is seen. 

We find in the Batavia Advocate the foUowinf^ 

synopsis of a letter from one of the Oregon misrion- 

aries, dated at Clowewalla, August 26, 1842 : — 

The writer speaks of the country in the highest 
terms of praise ; says the soil is very fertile, and 
wheat is raised year after year on the same ground, 
without any diminution. The crop of lait 
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he speaks of as being the greatest yet raised. 
Sbme se?enty-fi7e thousand bushels were raised 
last year, wheat that shells much in harvesting, 
he says» will sufficiently seed the ground to raise 
a good crop without any more bein^ put in. 
Horses and cattle are abundant, and there is enough 
to eat for every one. No chance of people starv- 
ing in Oregon, he says. 

From his account there are all kinds of cattle 
and game. Horses, cattle, and hogs — and elk, 
deer, bear, wolf, panther, raccoon, fox, beaver, 
otter, muskrat, mmk, Hcc., &c Fowls are also 
abundant — there beinff the swan, ffoose, duck, bald 
and gray eagles, vulture, &c., £c Among the 
timber are— white and yellow pine, cedar, hem- 
lock, oak, ash, &c, &c 

Vegetables abound in great variety. There are 
also berries the year round, including cranberries. 

Wheat is worth 60 cents to $1 ; peas the same; 
potatoes 40 cents ; oats the same; pork $7 to $10 
per hundred; beef $5 to $6; tallow 10 cents; 
butter do. ; com is scarce, and worth from $1 to 
$1.50. Garden vegetables are abundant, and the 
country well watered. 

From another source which we do not recollect 

we find the following : — 

The Pines of Oregon, — The pine forests are 
very extensive, the trees being oi ffreat size, and 
the timber extraordinarily beautiful, straight, and 
free from knots. All t he timber of the ff enus ptntM, 
of which there are a great number of species, is 
gigantic, when compared with our trees in this 
part of the world; but occasionally one is met 
with, huge almost beyond comparison. I meas- 
ured, with Dr. Grardner, Surgeon of the Fort, 
(VauicouTre,) a pine of the species Douflassi, 
which had been prostrated by the wind : its length 
was above 200 feet, and its circumference 45 feet ! 
Large as was this specimen, its dimensions are 
mudi exceeded by one on the Umptqua river, 
measured bf the late Mr. David Douglass. The 
height of this tree was, I think, nearly ikree Au»- 
dred feet, and its circumference finy'sut feet I 
The cones of this pine, accordins^ to Mr, Douglass, 
were from twelve to fifteen inches in length, re- 
semblingy in size and form, sugar loaves. 



For IA« jim«rie«n AgncMUltmnai, 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. IV. 

^an Fernando de Nuetntas, 20th May^ 1843. 

Dear Sk : — ^The next object here to which I 
shall call your attention, is the rearing and man- 
agement of bees. This business is extensively 
carried on in many parts of the island, and is 
usually attended with ^ood success. There are 
several apiaries containing upward of 2,000 hives 
of bees, which will produce, on an average, two 
swarms in a year. The usual way of commen- 
cing, is to procure a few swarms at first, and then 
allow them to multiply to the extent required. 
No apiary is allowed, according to the existing 
laws of this country, to be located within six miles 
of a sugar estate, on account of the danger and 
injury that would arise from the bees. The hives 
are commonly formed of sections of hollow trunks 



of trees, which are laid horizontallv about a foot 
and a half above the ground, with both ends Idt 
open. They are usually placed under plantaia 
or other trees, in order that they may be screened 
from the sun during the hottest hours of the day. 
As soon as the hives are filled with combs, a por- 
tion of the honey is removed from the end oppo 
site to that in which the bees are at work, and 
then they immediately recommence filling the va- 
cancies thus made, without danger or the loss of 
the swarms. The honey collected durina the 
spring and rainy months is regarded as unfit for 
use until it is worked over a second time by the 
bees, on account of its watery or deleterious (qual- 
ities, which are supposed to be imparted chiefly 
from being extracted from poisonous plants, or 
trees. Two men are counted sufficient to manage 
100 swarms, besides bein^ able to attend to the 
rearing of cattle, the cnltivatioQ of com, tobacco^ 
plaintains, yucca, or other products. 

Notwithstanding this rude mode of raising 
honey, it is made, in mvof cases, a very profitable 
business. The annual vield of each nive will 
sell, when delivered at the place of shipment, for 
$2. I would sugffest that some of the southern 
amculturists of the United States, particularly in 
Florida and Louisiana, would determine whether 
this branch of industry can not be carried on equally 
advantageous there. 

I shaU conclude these communications by giving 
a short statistical account of the island, which has 
been gleaned, either from public documents, or 
other authentic sources. 

CeMut vf 1841. 

Males. Feroalm. 

White 227,144 191,147 

Free colored 76,703 77,135 

SUves 281,250 155,245 



Total. 
418,291 
152,838 
436,495 



584,097 423,527 1,007,624 

Peraons over 80 Teare efJlge. 

Whites 1,175 

Free colored 701 

Slaves « 1,198 



Total, 3,074 



The official returns of the exports of 
products^ in 1842, were as follow : — 

Mahogany 

Spirits fiom cane • 

Cotton 

Cofiee 

Sugar 

Cedar 

Wax 

Copper ore 

Hides 

Sweetmeats 

Fruits 

Honey 

Molasses 

Horses and mules 

Clean 

Tobacco 

Other 



theislaiMJ^ 

66,161 

204,550 

76,834 

2,998,269 

11,447,009 

40,101 

290,82$ 

4,981,405 

21,130 

7,091 

49,298 

71,325 

744,606 

1,205 

749,812 

1,461,760 

200,241 



Total, $23,400,708 
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TANNING ON TRS PLANTATION. 



The rerenae oc taxes of Cubai in round nnmbers, 
]sabout$12»000,000 ; $2,500,000 of which goto snp- 
port the annv, $1,500,000 to the nary, 95,000,000 
for the civil tiiDctionaiies, and $3,000,000 are seat 
to Spain. 

The Cttbean nayy coDBists of one fri^te, one 
sloop-of-war, two war steamersy six brigs, and 
eight schooners. 

D. Jat Bsowhb. 



For iki Amtrieam AgriaiUwrut. 
TANNING ON THE PLANTATION. 

Inglende, Mi$s.y Sept. 19M, 1843. 

Tanning leather, for the use of the plantation, 
is an item of good management that shoald not be 
<iTerlooked by any planter. Nor would it be as 
much overlooked as it is, if the simplicity of the 
process was generally known — that process, I 
mean, that will suffice for making leather for 
home use. The tanner by profession, in order to 
prepare an article that wiU command a good price 
m market, and hav« a merchantable appearance, 
pats the hides and skins through a grater num« 
oer of manipulations ; and, that he may work to 
better advantage, has his arrangements on a more 
extensive scale. 

The vats, tools, and implements, really needed, 
are few and simple. Four vats will generally be 
found all-sufficient; one for a pool of fresh water, 
and fatbaiiinr; one for liming; another for color* 
dng ; and a fourth for tanning. The best size, in 
the dear, is seven feet lonff. Tour and a half feet 
wide, and five feet deep. Thev should be placed 
60 as to be easily and conveniently filled with water 
from a spring, running stream, or cistern. Dig the 
holes 9 feet, by 61 and 6; if the foundation is clay, 
the depth need not be over 5 feet Form a stiff 
bed 01 day mortar in the bottom, on which to lay 
the floor, and on it erect the sides and ends of the 
vat, of plank of almost any kind, sufficiently thick 
to resist the pressure from without — two inches 
will be thick enough. When this is done, and the 
whole nailed fast, fill in the vacant space all round 
with well-tempered clay*mortar, ramming it effec- 
tually: it is on this, and not the planks, that 
dependence is placed for rendering the vat per- 
fect. When well made, a vat will be good for a 
long lifetime — the ooze preventing the decay of 
any but the top round of plank. Such a vat will 
hold 15 larffe beef hides (30 sides), besides a num- 
ber of small skins. 

The material used for tanning, is the bark of 
the red or black oak, stripped when the sap flows 
in the spring, stacked and dried — of which about 
four pounds are supposed to be necessary to pro- 
duce one pound or leather. There is an article 
occasionally used, called ** catechu," which is an 
extract made from the wood of a mimosa-tree, 
a native of India, half a pound of which answers 
the same purpose. Ghdls, willow bark, the bark 
of the Spanish chestnut, and common elm, as also 
sumach, are all used by the tanner. It has been 
recently found that the root of the palmetto 
answers an equally good puipose with the best 
oak bark. 



Bark has to be ground as wanted; or if the 
quantity needed is small, and it is not thought ad- 
visable to incur the expense of a hark-miU (fran 
$10 to $18), it may be pounded in a large mortar, 
OT beat up on a block. It will reauire one third 
more of pounded than of ground inrk, to afford 
equally strong ooze^ which is the inJfusioD of 
bark. 

The principal tools- requisite are a Jleskmg^ 
hufe, currier^M knifes a brush like a stiff hone- 
brush, and a fieshtng-heam. The fleshing-beam 
is made by splitting m two a hard-wood stick of 
about a foot in diameter ; inserting two stout less, 
some thirty inches long, in one end on the split 
side, so that the other end rests on the ffromid, 
with the round side up, the elevated end being 
high enough to reach the workman's waist. A 
fleming-knife may be made by bending an old 
draw knife to suit the round of the flying- 
beam. 

The skins of bulls,, oxen, cows, and horses, are 
called hides ; those of calves, deer, sheep, &c,are 
known as skins. 

Fresh and dried hides receive the same treat- 
ment, except in the washing process. Those that 
are sEilted and dry (and no hide should be dried 
with less than from two to four quarts of salt beinjg^ 
rubbed on the flesh side— dried without salt, it is 
extremely difficult to soften them), require to be 
steeped, beaten, and rubbed, several times alter- 
nately, to bring them to a condition sufficiently soft 
for tanning. 

Green or fresh hides must be soaked in pure 
water from 1 2 to 24 hours, to extract all the blood, 
&c., and soften the extraneous fleshy matter, 
which must then be removed— throwing one hide 
at a time on the fleshing-beam, grain or hair-side 
down, and scraping or snaving it off with the flesh- 
ing-knife, whicn must be somewhat dull or the skin 
is apt to be cut. They are then put in the liming 
vat, which is supplied with strong lime-water, by 
filling the vat a little over half full of water, and 
adding thereto four bushels of imslacked for of 
air-slacked) lime, or at the rate of f of a busnel of 
lime to the barrel of water. This will suffice for 
fifteen hides ; each time that they are removed and 
a fresh lot of hides put in, add another bushel of 
lime, which will keep up the strength for a twelve- 
month. Before using, stir the lime well up, and 
while it is thus mixed with the water put m the 
hides evenly, so that the lime will settle on every 
part of them. They are to remain here from ten 
to fifteen days, or for three or four days after the 
hair will rub off with the finger completely and 
with ease. While in the liminff-vat, they must 
be moved up and down every otner morning, to 
expose them to the air, and to the equal action of 
the lime. Being now ready for unhairing, cot 
each hide in two, by slitting tnem along the centre 
of the back with a knife, forming them into sides. 
Throw ten or twelve of these sides on the flesh- 
ing-beam, and strip the hair off with the knife ; 
and as they are unnaired, throw each one into the 
vat of fresh water to bait or soak. When the lot 
of sides and skins in hand have been all imhaired 
and thoroughly washed, throw them again, and at 
once, on the fleshing-beam, with the grain or ~ 
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tide up, nndfoork them over (rub and press them) 
with tlie kuife until all the gummy or mucilagio- 
oos natter is worked out. This should be re- 
peated two or three times during tea or twelve 
days, being eaeh time baited anew in fresh water. 
And this working over must only be done when 
the sides feel mi and smooth to the touch ; as 
they will at times, from some unexplained cause, 
feel roiurh, at which time they must not be worked 
over. While they are thus baitings the? must 
not be neglected, or they will soon spoil. Tanners 
are in the practice of adding 1000th part of sul- 

Ehuric acia (oil of vitriol) to the last bait, which 
as the effect of swelling the pores and distending 
the fibres, and thus rendering the skins more sus* 
ceptible to the action of the ooze : forty-eight hours 
generally suffice for this last baiting. 

In the meantime, some good strong ooze should 
be prepared for the first tanning process, called 
coloring. Fill a yat a little more than half full 
of water, and add bark, in the proportion of li 
bushels oi ground, or 2 bushels oi pounded bark, 
to the barrel of water, which will bring the vat 
up to about two thirds full. When the bark has 
soaked from four to five days, the sides are put in, 
and allowed to remain 15 days ; during whicn they 
must be once well and carefully fleshed and worked 
over, and must be drawn up and down every morn- 
ing, for the first week at least, and the bark 
well plunged or stirred up, to have them color 
evenly. 

Ailer this, the vat being now two thirds full of 
this same ooze, after drawing out the hides, lay a 
good coating of fresh bark, of say an inch thick, on 
top of the water, on which it will float ; lay on 
this a side, spread out evenly ; and if it has to 
be lapped over in anv part, lay on more bark until 
it is all well coatea, taking care to place those 
hides at the bottom of the vat now, that were at 
the top last time. On this side lay an inch-coatinfif 
of bark, and on that another side, and so on, with 
alternate layers of bark, until the vat is full, or the 
sides all laid awa^« 

In this, which is called the first bark the sides 
must lie four weeks. They are then drawn out, 
and the spent-bark taken out with a skimmer or 
drainer. The sides are then replaced as before, 
with alternate layers of fresh bark, in the same 
ooze, which has acquired some additional strength, 
notwithstanding the amount of tannin and extrac- 
tive matter, contained in the bark, that has become 
intimately combined with the animal fibre of the 
hide. In this second bark they remain six weeks 
undisturbed, when thev receive a third bark, in 
the same way, in which they are left another six 
or eight weeks. Three barks will suffice to tan 
deer, nog, calf, and other small skins; four barks 
will make good sole leather, but five are preferable. 

The tanning process being completed, sole 
leather is taken out of the vat, rinsed effectually, 
and dried in the shade, hanging the sides up by 
two of their comers to joists, where they may 
remain until wanted. Tbose sides intended for 
upper and harness leather,, (which are those of 
oows, &c. — the largest and thickest bullock hides 
being used for 8<ue leather), as also deer, hoff, 
aad other small skios, being thoroughly rinsed, 



are spread out on a strong table, with the grain 
or hair side up, and scoured with a stiff brush, 
like a very stiff horse-brush, occasionally throw- 
ing on pure water, until all the ooze is scoured 
out. Tanners use the edge of a stone, made 
smooth, to assist in rubbing out the ooze, and 
all the water that can possibly be rubbed out. 
They also use what they call a slicker, beins a 
dull edge of copper of about six or seven inchea 
Icxig, set in a piece of wood, to serve as a handle. 

After they^ are all served thus, and rubbed as 
dr^ as possible, the table is cleaned off, and the 
skins thrown back upon it, grain side up, and 
are rubbed with tanner's oil (cod-fish oil), as long 
as the leather will receive it Harness leather 
must be completely saturated. As they are oiled, 
fold them up and lay them aside. When they 
are all gone over, lay one on the table at a time, 
flesh side up, and with a rag rub on all the dub* 
bing that the leather will absorb. Thin hides 
require but a small quantity; harness leather must 
have a heavy coating. 

Dubbing, which <^nsist8 of equal par^s of tar 
and tallow, melted together, and well mixed, must 
be made the day previous to being used. Lard 
may be used in place of tallow, but will require 
a lesser proportion of it. Each side of leather 
is then hung up by two comers to joists, there 
to remain imtil periectly dry, or until wanted. 

If iron or steel toucnes a hide during the pro- 
cess of tanning, when in the least wet, or even 
moist, it will discolor it, limning an indelible 
black mark. 

To d/ac^ea harness or other leather, take the skin 
when completely dried, and if any greasy spots aj^ 
pear, showing that more oil or duobing has been 
applied than tne leather could absorb, wet the spots 
with a little strong ooze, and scrub them out with 
the brush. Then apply a good coat of copveras 
(sulphate of iron) aissolved in ooze, until the 
leather has a goou color all over. After this, when 
dry, put on another ffood coat of oil. The leather 
may then be smootned off with a rounding edge 
of polished steel, or glass, or stone. 

T. Afflecil. 



For tht Amtriom Agriaaturitt. 
CHALLENGE OF HEREFORD CA1%L£. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, 
September lOth, 1843. 

I have had a number of breeders from all parts 
of the United States to view the Herefords, and 
most of them say they are agreeably disappointed ; 
they expected to see, from what tney had heard 
and read of them, coarse, plain animals. Now, 
sir, to remove this erroneous impression, and to 
place them in a position for proof, I will show six 
to ten breeding cows, and a bull, all pure Here* 
fords, for beauty, symmetry, quality, milking, and 
activity for breeding working oxen, against a sim- 
ilar number of any breed in the United States, for 
a silver tankard, value $50, and meet the acceptor 
half way. I do not do this to *' brag,^^ but to de- 
fend. 

William H. SonuK. 
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SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY 

FOR 1843. 
CContinaed fiom page S34.] 

ThRA8HIKG-MaCHINE8. 

Ist, to Joseph Hall, of Rochester, 6 to 8-hone- 
power thrasher and Pitt's cleaner and separater $20 

2d, to J. Hale, of North Bloomfield, for 2-hor8e^ 
power tread-machine and thrasher 10 

3d, to Benjamin M. Freeborn, of New York, for a 
2-horBe-power, with a machine whiob thrashes 
over the cylinder Vol. Tr. 

The dover-mill of Mr. Thos. D. Burrall, of Ge- 
Deva, appears to be a very perfect machine in its 
construction, and, from eyiaence produced to the 
committee, performs its work with great perfec- 
tion. It can be worked with anv ordinary horse 
or water power r costs 60 to 70 dollars. The com- 
mittee award a diploma. 



Fakniito-Miixs. 



$8 
6 



1st, to A. S. Patterson, of Rash, Monroe co. 

2d, to A. P. Dickey, of Elba, Genesee co. 

3d. to Stephenson 3l Myers, Port Byron, Cayom 

Vol. Tr. 

These are also very important implements for 
the farmer and ffraio-grower ; and we know of 
no article, from toe old Dutch corn-fan, and the 
rude, imperfect mill of thirty years past, that has 
advanced to a state of such perfection as was ex- 
hibited at this great fair. There were a dozen or 
more present, and it was little better than a hap- 
hazard guess to say which deserves the preference 
— some excelling in one point and some in an- 
other ; so that the committee have not the great- 
est confidence in their decision, especially as they 
did not see many of them in operation, and the 
committee were not unanimous in their conclu- 
sions. Among those to whom premiums were not 
awarded, the committee would mention, as de- 
serving commendation, Mr. Hefiron, of Venice, 
Ontario co. ; Messrs. J. Patterson & Co., Rush, 
Monroe co. ; Messrs. Long & Stone, York, Liv. 
ea Some of these were provided with double 
and treble screens, to meet all contingencies. 

Horse Hat-Raxes. 

These are highly valuable labor-saving imple- 
ments, performing with one man and a horse the 
labor 01 6 or 8 men, and at a time* when labor is 
most valuable. Several of excellent construction 
were offered. The committee awarded premiums 
as follows: — 

Ist, to Lewis Swift, Clarkson, Monroe co. $8 

2d, to Creo. W. Wiggins, Lima, Liv. co. 6 

3dy J. Holhrook, Penn Yan, Yates co. Diploma. 

STaAW-ClTTTERS. 

In this article the committee were utterly con- 
founded, so numerous and various were the plans 
and contrivances for performing the labor required. 
They have, however, generally given the prefer- 
ence to the straight and plain cutting edge, and 
therefore award the premiums as follows : — 

Ist, to Nathan Parish, of Rush, Monroe eo., (Israel 

Patterson's patent) $8 

2d, to Joseph W. Webb, of Rochester 6 

3d, to Bobert P. Gibson, of New York Vd. Tr. 



FlKLD-ClTLTIVATOBS Ain> 6aAIN-CoVEB£ES. 

These are desirable implements, not as yet in 
general use among farmers, but must eventually 
prevail, as they save full one half the labor in 
summer fallowinf^, and are a great improvement 
over the harrow m covering grain. The coflunit- 
tee award as follows : — 

For the best Cultivator and grain-coverer, to Har- 
low Mitchell, of Ruthmd, Jefferson co. $8 

2d, to Carmi Wright, of Adams, ditto ditto, fiar 
com, &e. 5 

3d, to B. Langdon, of Troy, ditto fbr weeding and 
hilling com, and digging potatoes Vol. Tr. 

To S. W. Cool, Geneva, for a field<-caltivaUMr and 
grain-coverer, combining many desirable qnali- 
ties Diploma. 

To Marcus Adams, of Adams Basin, Monroe eo., 
for a cultivator for com and root-crops, made en- 
tirely of iron, very ingeniously and mechanically 
constructed, and, as far as the committee could 
judge without trial, a very desirable implement 
of husbandry. 

Habkows. 

For the best harrow, to Marcus Adams, of Ogden, 

Monroe co., hinge drag, with iron fivme $8 

2d, to Alexander Thompson, Manchester, Ontario 



CO. 



Graih and Sekd-Drills. 



1st, to Abraham Randall, Verona, Oneida eo., for 
grain-sower and planter $8 

2d, to Newell Adams, Boston, Mass., fbr seed-drill 
— Lewis' patent '< Yankee com-planter^' 5 

MlSCXLLAKXOVS. 

To C. Goss, of Madrid, St. Lawrence co., for a su- 
perior adjusting gretn-cradle, of low price and 
good woricmanship, a discretionary premium of $5 

To William Gates, of Barre, Orleans co., for a new 
and singular contrivance for raking grain, a dis- 
cretionary premium of 5 

To Julius Hatch, of Rochester, for a machine for 
sowing grain, phister, and grass seeds, broadcast — 

[This valuable machine having been previously 
ibited, and a premium awarded, was ezduded 
from competition by a rule of the society.] 

To Wm. G. Booland, Little Falls, Herkimer co., 
agent for Bird & Wells' patent smut^nachine, 
manufactured at Trenton, New Jersey Diploma 

To H. H. Everts, of Rochester, for a straw and 
root-cutting machine, a discretionary premium of 3 

To L. Bostwick, of New York, for a portable grain 
mill, woriced by horse power, a Diploma and VoL Tir. 

To T. R. Hussey, of Auburn, Cayuga co., for a 
com and oob-emsher, by horse power, discre- 
tionary premium of $5 

To H. H. Davison, of Rochester, for a valuable 
contrivance for fixing the scythe to the snaith Vol. Tr. 

To Samuel Mallory, of Alexander, Genesee co., for 
a rat-scraper, to dress roads and fill rats, discre- 
tionary premium of $5 

To A. L. Blanchard, of Albany, for a beautiftil and 
ornamental statue-stove, for burning wood and 
coal, combining the emission of heated air, dis- 
cretionary premium of ^J^ $5 

To Jirah Wing, of Hume, All^any eo., for a model 
for a cheap^ plain, and duraUe eave-troiigfa, for 
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banuy back buildings, and sheds, a discretionary 
premimnof $5 

For the committee, 

L. B. LAXowonTHT, Chawmtm, 

BUTTER AND ClfEESE. 

For the best sample of butter, not less than 80 lbs., 
a premium was awarded to H. Monison, of 
Orange co. $8 

Sd, to A. D. Porter, of Canandaigua, Ontario co. 6 
3d, to D. Wood, West Bloomfield, ** 6 

4th, to Wm. Stionberg, Henrietta, Monroe co* 6 

5th, to Isaac Seely, « ** 4 

6th, to D. Piffard, of Piffai^iani, Liv. co. 2 Vols, and 2 
7th, to £. S. Bartlett, of Romulus, Seneca co. 3 

For the best cheese, to Thomas Burch, Little Falls, 

Herkimer co. $8 

2d, to Perez Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario co. 7 
3d, to H. Arnold 9l Son, Hamburgh, Krie co. 6 

4th, to Jerome Ives, Hownsfield, Jefierson co. 5 

5th, to Newberry Bronson, Warsaw, Wyoming co. 5 
6th, to John Lapham, Farmington 2 Vols. Tr. and 2 

[Sereral lots of batter were so nearly alike, that 
the committee could not agree which should hare 
the preference; they therefore divided the pre- 
miums among them equally. The report of the 
committee was inadvertently sent to Albany before 
we had copied the remarks.] 

BCAPLE SUGAR. 

The committee on maple and cornstalk sugar 
respectfully report, that only four specimens of 
maple sugar have been presented to their consid- 
eration« of which one D)r Joel Woodwortb, of 
Watertown, Jefferson co., is of very superior oual- 
ity, both on account of its whiteness, approaching 
to the best refined loaf sugar, and on account of 
its excellent grain and flavor. They award the 
first premiimi of $15. 

The second premium of $10 they award to Da- 
vid Dow, of Batavia, Genesee co. 

The third and fourth premiums they do not 
award, because the quantity presented by Asahel 
Dow, of Bethany, Genesee co., and Charles A. 
Higgins, also of Bethany, was so small as not to 
come within the rule of the society, requiring 50 
lbs. of sugar as the quantity to be presented to en- 
title to a premium. 

The committee have great pleasure in stating 
that Mr. M. Adams, of Ogden, m Monroe co., has 
gone into the experiment of manufacturing sugar 
of cornstalks ; and for that purpose has been cut- 
ting, during the present season, one acre of the 
" eight-rowed yellow northern com ;" he has con- 
structed an iron mill for crushing the stalk and ex- 
pressing the juice, which answers the purpose ad- 
mirably ; but it is yet too early in the season to 
know the result of the experiment, as a part only 
of the cornstalks have been gathered and manu- 
factured, and the remainder are yet standing in the 
field. 

Mr. Adams has, however, alreadv made about 
400 wt. of sugar, a sample of which he has sub- 
mitted to your committee, and which, though not 
yet clarified, appears to be of a fair quality, ca- 
pable of equalUng the best of sugar made bom, the 



cane. The stalks still on the ground he thinks 
will make 400 wt. more sugar; but had it not 
been for the excessive drought which has pre- 
vailed in his section of the counaj, he is satimed 
that the acre planted and experimented upon by 
him, would have produced 1000 weight of sugar, 
which was the rate yielded by two rods of the 
land which he measured off, the proceeds of which 
he worked up by itself. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Adams is perfectly satis- 
fied that sugar can be made in this part of the 
country, from cornstalks, of superior quality and 
flavor, and equal in every respect to the best sugar 
made from the cane, and bo as to remuturate well 
for its manufactuTs, He proposes, at the next 
meeting of the society, to present a full report of 
his present experiment, and your committee have 
great confidence that it will be of such a nature as 
not only- to entitle Mr. Adams to the premium 
offered by the society, but to the puraise of bein|f 
the first to carry into actual operation an expen- 
ment that has been anticipated as the source of 
great wealth and benefit to the agricultural in- 
terests. 

John Gbeig, 

RoewELL Randall, } Cormmtten^ 

A. B. Dtjnlaf, 

REPORT ON VEGETABLES. 

CoMnETiToas' Names, and Abticlss orratBD. 

Hugh Molholland, Brighton, fine, long, Uood beets, 
potatoes, parsneps, carrots, onions, cabbage, and par- 
pie egg-plant. 

Wm. Hamflton, beets, tomatoes, onions, parsneps, 
and pumpkins. 

J. Medberry, Valparaiso, winter squash. 

H. N. Langworthy, winter crook-neck squashes, 12 
varieties of seedling potatoes, water-melons, fine sam* 
pie of pink-eye potatoes, a new variety of musk-melon, 
of exquisite flavor ; specimens of a variety of Spanish 
tobacco, the seed of which was received from Mr. Ells- 
worth, of the patent oflSce, some of it growing and 
some partially cured, of fine appearance, the quality 
not yet tested. 

Samuel Ashton, white field-carrots, celery, table- 
beets. 

Ira Lee, onions, beets, and samples of seed corn. 

Nathaniel Hayward, sweet com, blood and tumep- 
beets, Meshannock potatoes. 

John Adams, white and red cabbage, onions, naJL 
tomatoes. 

C. F. Crosman, sweet com, blood beets, of extn 
length, white field-carrots, summer, crodc-ncdc, and 
scollop sqnashes, onions, and Bassano beets. 

Theodore Backus, onions, cabbages, and winter 
squashes, 

John Donnellan, Minorca musk-melons, and cab- 
bage. 

£. Waugh, leeks, celery, and curled paisley. 

Richard Cooper, curled parriey, carrots, white solid 
celery, melons. 

James Bradford, tomatoes, parsneps, celery, 2 varie- 
ties of potatoes, and vegetable oysters. 

Wm. Webb, be<*ts, curled parsley. 

Alfred Filch, pink-eye potatoes. 

C. 8. Walling, several varieties of beets. 

Michael Elsenbech, fine specimens of cabbage, po- 
tatoes, mta-baga, and tumeps. , 
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[The above were products of Rochester and 
Monroe.] 

E. Murdoch, Le Roy, Genesee oo., seedling pota- 
toes. 

James S. Wadsworth, Geoeseo, 12 ears of seed com, 
very loog ; good specimen of Lima beans, tomatoes. 

Ajthnr H. Steeo, Mount Morris, Lixna beans, to- 
matoes, and egg-plants. 

Oliver Phelps, Canandaigna, 5 samples of potatoes, 
red celery, winter squashes, and pumpkins. 

Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua, celery and onions, a 
sample of rice-corn groiivn in the open air. 

Hiram £. Hotchkiss, Lyons, Wayne co., varieties of 
musk-melons. 

Abner Bryant, Black Rock, early Bassano, white 
tnmep, and long blood beets, onions, carrots, pars- 
neps, tomatoes, celery, crook-nedc and summer scollop 
squashes, early golden 8ionz eom. 

Elihu Tyler, Buffalo, tomatoes. 

[Several lots of fine v^etables are omitted, because 
they were not labelled, and the owners were not known 
to the committee.] 

PaSMIXTMS AWAnDXD. 

Hugh MulhoUand, Brighton, for 2 best purple egg- 
plants $1 
The same, for the 3 best heads of cabbage 1 
Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 12 best blood beets 1 
The same, for the best half-peek of potatoes 2 
H. N. Langworthy, Irondequoit, for the best crook- 
neck winter squashes 1 
The same, for the best water-melons 1 
The same, " best musk-melons VoL Tr. 
The same, ^ best twelve varieties seedling po- 
tatoes Diploma. 
Alfred Fitch, Riga, 2d best half-peck of potatoes $1 
Wm. Hamilton, Rochester, best 12 parsneps 1 
The same, best pumpkins 1 
C. F. Crosman, Rochester, best table summer scol- 
lop squash 1 
The same, 2d best seed sweet com 1 
The same, best white field carrots Vol. Tr. 
Richard Cooper, Rochester, best celery $2 
£. Waugh, Rochester, best curled parsley 1 
Michael Elsenbach, Rochester, fine specimens of 

cabbages and potatoes, discretionary premium of 1 
£. Murdoch, Le Roy, best half-peck seedling po- 
tatoes 5 
James S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 12 ears best seed 

corn 1 

Arthur H. Steen, Mount Morris, half-peck best 

Lima beans 1 

Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua, fine specimen of rice 

com, discretionary premium of Vol. Tr. 

Elihu Tyler, best 12 tomatoes $i 

Abner Bryant, Black Rock, best table onions 1 

The same, best table carrots 1 

The same, fine early Bassano beets VoL Tr. 

REPORT ON FRUIT. 

The committee on fruits have the gratification 
of reporting, though the year has proved very un- 
favorable, a greatly increased collection in com- 
parison with former years, both in the variety and 
extent of the products of the fruit garden. Among 
the contributors are the following :— 

Oliver Phelps, of Canandaigua, who presented 27 
varieties of apples and a collection of pears. 
David Thomas, Cayuga county, (presented by Thomas 



& Smith, of Macedon,) 48 varieties of the apple, 36 
of pears, 10 of peaches, 6 of plums, 2 of nectarines, 
and other fruits. 

Abner Bryant, Bufialo, 12 varieties of apples and 
misceUaneons fruits. 

Benjamin Hodge, of Buflalo, 42 of apples. 

Nathaniel Hayw&rd, Brighton, 23 of i^ples aal 
grapes. 

Dr. Armstrong, Rochester, specimens of plums. 

Charles Marchant, Greece, 36 of apples. 

John HDer, Penfidd, 9 of apples. 

Hiram Robbins, Penfield, apples and plums. 

Joseph Christopher, apples. 

Elihu Tyler, Buflalo, a collection of grapes, apples, 
and peaches. 

EUwanger ft. Bany, a large collection of apples and 
pears. 

Wm. Otis, Gates, Monroe co., 14 varieties ot apples. 

Samuel Moulson, Rochester, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of fruits. 

Zem Butt, Perlnton, Monroe co., fine seedling ap> 
pies and quinces. 

Robert N. Brown, Greece, 12 varieties of apples. 

£. C. Frost, Catharines, Chemung co., 3 varieties 
of pears. 

L. £. Lapham, Yates co., apples and pears. 

C. M. Eames, New Hartford, Oneida oo., fine speci- 
mens of the lemon, presented by Jacob Gould, Roch- 
ester. 

Wm. Mervine, Utica, fine sweet-water grapes. 

Marcus Morse, Rochester, peaches and grapes. 

Mrs. Marshall, Rochester, several varieties of idnms^ 
and Columbia and other peaches. 

Abraham Vooght, Mendon, plums. 

Henry Deyo, Greece, peaches. 

Jonathan Buell, East Bloomfield, seedling apples 
(the Early Joe.) 

J. W. Smith, Rochester, fine Isabella grapes, well 
ripened in the open air, and good new seedling 
peach. 

J. A Hadley, q[uinces. 

T. H. Rochester, pears. 

Jas. S. Wadsworth, very fine grapes and pears. 

Jacob Gould, Rochester, plums and pears. 

Harry Pratt, Rochester, collection of fhiits. 

Thos. H. Hyatt, Rochester, peaches, apples, and 
pears. 

L. Jenkins, Manchester, Ontario co., pears (Seckel 
and Virgalieu.) 

— — Avery, Rochester, pears. 

Wm. Sternberg, grapes, &«. 

Charles H. Carroll, Groveland, Livingston oo., seed- 
ling peach. 

Isaac Moore, Brighton, peaches and pears. 

S. Vandemiter, Buffalo, bottled gooseberries. 

Isaac Hills, Rochester, 8 fine varieties of plums. 

£. Scrantom, plums and peaches. 

H. V. B. Schenck, fine peaches. 

Joseph Medberry, plums. 

M. A. Norton, Victor, pears. 

H. G. Hotchkiss, Vienna, fine grapes of several 
varieties, all grown in the open air, and excelleat 
peaches. 

Sidney Allen, Rochester, grapes, peaches, and pears. 

H. N. Langworthy, peaches and grapes. 

The great number of collections presented has 
prevented a thorough examination of the many 
varieties composing them, as well as an enumenip 
tion of the names. 

The committee hare made the following awards. 
Where memhers of the committee were compe- 
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titon, they were not consulted in the decision. 
The committee, also, as a matter of course, ex- 
cluded those collections not cultivated by the con- 
tributors themselves. 

For the i^reatest Tariety of taUe apples^ David 
Thomai, Cayuga county. 

For the seccoid greatest variety, Benj. Hodge, Buf- 
falo. 

For the third greatest variety, Oliver Phelps, Can- 
andaigua. 

For the best twelve sorts of table apples, Abner 
Bryant, Buffalo. 

For the best new seedling apple (the Early Joe), 
Jon. Buell, East Bloomfidd. 

For the greatest variety of table pears, David 
Thomas, Cayuga co. 

For the greatest variety of winter pears, the same. 

For the best twelve quinces, Nathaniel Draper, 
Brighton. 

For the best twelve peaches, H. O. HotcUciss, 
Vienna. 

For the best twenty-four plums, Isaac Hills, Roches- 
ter. 

For the best six bunches native grapes, J. W. Smith, 
Rochester. 

For the best six bunches foreign grapes, Elihu Tyler, 
Buffalo. 

The committee recommend a discretionarv |ire- 
mium of a volume of Transactions to J. W. Smith, 
of Rochester, for his fine collection of grapes and 
other fruits. Though the sjiecimens of pears were 
numerous, they did not consider any one collection 
sufficiently extensive to deserve tiie second pre- 
mium. Respectfully submitted. 

John J. Thoius, ' 

Benj. Hodge, 

N. GrOODSBLL, 

Ira Dorr, 

J. R. MVBIUT, 

ON SILK AND COCOONS. 

The committee on silk report, that the exhibition 
of cocoons and reeled silk was very extensive and 
highly creditable. There was a great variety of 
specimens of manofacttired silk, many of tnem 
very handsome ; and the whole exhibits a highly 
gratifying improvement in this branch of Amen- 
can industry. 

They have awarded to Mrs. E. M. Reed, of Roches- 
ter, a premium of $I5, for the best half-bushel of 
cocoons. 
To Justus Beardsley, of Perinton, Monroe co., ibr 

the 2d do. $10 

To Mr. B. Brown, of Ogden, Monroe co., 3d do. 5 

The committee bein^ unable to discover any 
preference in the followmg, have awarded to Ea- 
ward Stanley of Ogden, John Adams of Ogden, 
and E. Murdock of Xe Roy, each $3 and a copy 
of the Volume of Transactions. 

To N. D. Hart, of Le Roy, for the best reeled silk $15 
To John Adams, of Adams Basin, for 2d do. 10 

To James M. Hathaway, of Bristol, 3d do. 5 

To Samuel R. Tracy, Newark, Wayne co., 4th do. 

VoLTr. 
To Mrs. D. Carter, of Bloomfield, fbr the best sped- 

meaofmaaulkctured silk (gown sDk) $15 

To David Irish, of Perryville, Madison eo.. for the 

fiddo.(sewii«sBk> 1$ 
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To Mrs. J. Howe, Avon, 3d do. (sewing silk) $5 

To Edwin Stanley, 4th do. (sewing silk veil) Vol. Tr. 
To Mrs. Raymond, for silk cape $2 

To Eliza B. Orcott, of CentreviUe, for siDc hose 2 
To Mis. Roswell Carter, of Albany, fbr a net-silk 

shawl 2 

To J. Haskins, Le Roy, for a ball of twist 2 

To Benjamin M. Benedict, of Beigen, Genesee co., 

for sewing silk 2 

To Ettos Hohnes, of Clarendon, for sewing silk 2 

There were but two silk reels exhibited, and 
neither being superior, or showing any new im- 
provement, they have awarded toSlward Stanley 
of Ogden, and Seneca Reed of Greece, each a 
Volume of Transactions. 

There was a great variety of manufactured arti- 
cles exhibited, and deserving a more extended no- 
tice than it is in the power of the committee to 
give ; and some few specimens had lost their labels, 
among the latter of which was a very handsome 
^specimen of twist. 

A beautiful sample of sewinff silk was exhibited 

SP. Staats, of Buffalo; silk fringe and mitts, by 
iss Julia M. Backus, of Rochester ; silk hose, by 
Mrs. £. M. Leech, of Lima ; silk vesting and 
apron silk, by Edwin Stanley ; handkerchiefs, hose, 
pic-nic gloves, and mitts, by Mrs. Carter, of Bloom* 
field; silk hose, by Mrs. Franklin Darrow, of 
Darien; silk-net handkerchief, by Mrs. Lydia 
Murphy, East Avon ; gloves and handkerchiefs, by 
Ira Philips, Clarendon. 

The committee recommend that hereafter a 
clerk be specially* assigned to take charge of and 
keep in order this branch of the exhibition. 

O. HUITGSBFOBD, 

T. Mellon, 

VTm. Emn, V Commiitee, 

H. CRkillt, 

M — Lahe, 



REPORT ON PLOWS. 

The committee on plowa would respectfoUy r» 
port, that they have attended to the duties assijined 
them, which, the society are aware, were neither 
few nor small. We have the satis&ction, however, 
of acknowled^g that we were furnished every 
&cility for testing the tractioQ of plows by the com- 
petitors, who, we are haopy to say, manifested a 
very laudable zeal in renderinff us every assistance 
in our work; and although laboring under the 
strong excitement incident to a competition for the 
highest prizes offered by the society, and upon an 
article most important to the fanner, treated each 
other and the committee with a degree of nrban- 
itv highly oreditabie to this class of mechanics. 
We Imd the use of four dynamometerB~-one be- 
longing to the society ; one upon the same con- 
struction, but a better instrument, furnished tis by 
S. W. Ghase, of Amsterdam ; one of a spiral con- 
struction, numbering as high as 1,200 pounds, but 
not sufficiently minute for our purpose, by G. D. 
Avery, of Chenango county; and another, the 
most serviceable, invented by A. E. Cone, of Bati^ 
via, called the ** scal^beam dynamometer." Mr. 
Chase also Idndly furnished us a winitfass and 
amail wheds, lopea, te., and Mr. Arery, pulleys 
blocks, meaturea, te., which very much expaditai 
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the business before us, and for which we would 
tender them our thanks. 

TiUAi. OF Plows. 

On the morning of the 22d, we were met by a 
large number of those interested in the manurao- 
ture of plows, and proceeded to the trial with the 
dynamometer. Each plow was drawn by a wind- 
lass through a stiff sward, the distance offive rods, 
and required to cut a !hrrow twelvis inches wide 
by six deep. 

The following plows were tried, and the aver- 
age of their resistance taken as inilicated by the 
dynamometer : — 

Nu&«c of Plouffhs. Makera or Patentoet. Poundt dnaght> 



American, 
Cayuga coonty, 
WoRSMter oouAty, 
Diamond, 
Peakakill, 
Williamsport, 



M. H. Codding, Bristol, Ontario co., 8S0 

P. D. Wririit, Rochoster, 888 

E. Dftvit, WatoTtowA, JeiTanoQ co., 886 

H. Dckno, MottsriUe, Onondagn co., 805 

T. Meroer, Poekakill, 848 

8. W. Haa, WOliamBport, Pann., 887 



Montgoinary county, S. W. Chaae, ▲mtterdun, 8S6 

Do. {larger aie,3 do. 375 

Opporitiont C S^monr, Lockport, 897 

WMhkgton, I. 8. Teft. WillianiaTille, Brie oo., 881 

Oxford, Oxford, Cnenaago CO., 871 

Ontario county, H. C. Stilea A Co., Kast BloomAeld, 431 

Veto, I. Waito, AJbion, 385 

Wyoming county, Hidu ^ Beiley, PanTi Wyoming co., 888 

Oneida chief, B. Wilaon, Vernon, Oneida co^, 881 

Caledonia, P. Elyen, Caledonia, Livingeton CO., 846 

Middleport, I. Vm Bronklen, Middleport, Miag. oo., 488 

Bagle, [Maaa.] HvfglM, Nouzve, A Co., 415 

Genera, T. D. Barrell, GeneTa, 897 

Do. [ahell whael], do. S98 

Do.[8ooteh«lie11w]iMl] do. 885 

liOokliB iMproved, I. C. Fitch, Danerille, LMngatonoOk, 488 

)ron*beam, B. Richardtoon, BatbnelPa Badrin, 888 

lUringston county, H. Wiard, Avon, 400 

We ought here to observe, that some of these 
plows were of a larger size than others, and their 
sorface-dFafl, of course, greater; as the Livingston 
county, Ontario county, and some others. 8ome of 
them were highly polished, while others were 
nearly as rough as they came from the moulds. 
Some were provided with very sharp coulters, 
while others nad mael^r a cutter upon the shm, 
which made a very manifest difference. Many of 
them came unprovided with a gauge-wheel ; and 
the difference of draught was so great with or 
without a wheel, that those who had not a wheel, 
borrowed one before they wovdd go through with 
a trial. Your committee think this point settled 
in the minds of every one who saw this trial, that 
a wheel is an indispensable accompjaniment to a 
good plow in sward land, or indeed in almost any 
other. There was also a difference in the dy- 
namometer, as Mr. Chase's, which was iigured 
after the trial of four or five plows, indicated every 
ten pounds, while the scale-beam, afterward usea, 
indicated oiily every thirty pounds. 

After we had ^e through with a very thorough 
and labcnious tnal vrith the windlass and the dyna- 
mometer, we proceeded to try them with a strong 
pair of horses. Each eompetitbr was allowed to 
Aold his own plow until it run to suit him, and 
then it was held by one of the committee. We 
gave them a thorough trial in this way, and pro- 
ceeded to compare their relative merits as to con- 
stmction and workmanship, and heard explana^ 
tioDS ^ their peculiar menu, from their pro> 
prieton. 



Having thus obtained what information we 
could as to their traction, and compared their rela- 
tive merits as to construction and durability, your 
committee came to the unanimous conclusion, that 
we could not award premiums as published by 
the society. We are not prepared to say, neither 
do we beUeve any judicious man would say, that 
either of these plows was so superior to the others, 
as to entitle it to the laiige premium of fifty dol- 
lars. They were all superior plows; and the 
inore we examined them, the more we were con- 
vinced that such a collection was never seen be- 
fore, in this or any other land. 

We therefore proceeded to divide the highest 
premium amonf tne lanrest-sized plows, giving the 
Caledonia, P. EJ^ea, of Caledonia $25 

Wyoming^ Hicks & Bailey, Perry) Wyoming oo. 15 
WilliaiDBport, S. W. Hall 10 

The remaining premiums are divided among 

plows of the second size, as follow : — 

American, M. D. ft. M. H. Codding> of Bristol, 

Ontario $15 

Geneva, T. D. Bunrell, of Geneva 12 

Montgonnery connty, £L W. Chase, of Amsterdam 10 
Oneida chief, E. Wilson, Vernon, Oneida co. S 

Veto, I. Waite, Albion, Orleans 5 

We also recommoided that diplomas be given 
to the iron-beam and Peekskill, and volumes of 
the Transactions to the Livinrston county, the 
Cayuga countjr, and Diamond jmnivs. 

Your committee also witnessed with great satis- 
faction) the trial of a plowing-maehine, or guig cf 
plows, constructed by Thomas Wiaid of Avoo, 
and have no hesitation in recommending it as an 
article of much importance to the &rmer. The 
facility and great rapidity with which it prepares 
fallow grounds, plows in wheat, covers peas and 
other spring grain requiring a deeper covering 
than the harrow gives, renders it a very desirable 
article to the farmer. We had not only ocular 
demonstration of its performances, but were shown 
very high commendations from some of the best 
&rmers of Livingston county. We therefore rec^ 
ommend the awarding of a diploma to Thomas 
Wiard, of Avon, for his gang ot plows. 

Of sub-soil plows, only two were presented, both 
of which were thoroughly tested and highly ap 
proved by the committee. We believe me suo- 
soil plow worthy of a trial by our fkrmers, and an 
instrument which will do great service in heavy 
clay lands, and such as have impervious sub-soils. 
We feel that we could not do justice to either of 
these plows, by giving them the whole premium. 
We therefore nave awarded to B. F. Smith, of Sy- 
racuse (Buggies & Ca, Mass.), $12, considering 
his plow superior in workmanship, and that it wiu 
do tne best work in lighter clay soils. We award 
to S. McLean, of Royalton, Niagara county, $8, 
for his sub-soil plow, the constructioQ of wmch is 
very simple, is so cheap as to be within reach of 
every fanner, and will work its way through the 
heaviest soils. 

In closing their report, your committee would 
b^ leave to sugMst that a suitable premium be 
offered for the best dynamometer. The instru- 
ments now in use are very imperfect, and no cei^ 
tain teat of the power reqoirea in the draught ofa 
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plow. Sach is the co&tinually-yarying resistance 
mven by the inequality of the earth's surface, and 
the obstacles under it, that the index of the dyna- 
mometer revolves as rapidly as a weathercock in 
a storm. We want an instrument not so easily 
affected, or farther removed from continual flue* 
tuations, which will note in single pounds the 
arerage power required in a given number of feet 
Yankee ingenuity has evidently not been sufficiently 
employed m the construction of this instrument ; 
ana we are persuaded it needs bat little encourage- 
ment from your society, to stimulate it to the pro- 
duction of an instrument which will render the 
power required in the draught of a plow, as easily 
determined as the power of a locomotive. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your 
humble servants, 

Myron Adams, 

C. S. Bxnrow, 

L. B. Langworiht, 

R. Harmom, Jr., 
Rochester, September 23, 1843. 

The Plowing Match. 

Ut, to J. HoweD, Chili, Monroe co. $15 

2d, to W. Utley, Phelps, Ontario co. 10 

Sd, To Wm. Craig, York, Livingston co. 5 

4th, to Cteoiige Sheffer, Wheatland, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 

J^Viom the American AgrieuUmriet Almtmae, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

It is now time to dose up the operations of the 
wum season, and provide for the cold. Finish colleet- 
ing in all yonr crops, com, tumeps, cabbages, &c., and 
see that yonr cellars are well secured against firost, 
and yonr granaries against depredators. Finish the 
fall plowing. All day laud should be thrown into 
xidges for the action of the frost. One good plowing 
on such land in the fall, is worth two or three in the 
spring, and as this soil has a great affinity for am- 
monia while thns exposed, it will absorb large quanti- 
ties of it brought down in the winter and sprmg, by 
the snows and rain, whick it will yield to tiie eropa the 
ensuing season. Examine the winter grain, and any 
water-furrows which have become choked up, let them 
be opened. Standing water wiU kill amy ua^d vegeia- 
bUy excepting rice. 

The yards should be well bedded with tarf, peat, or 
mnck, weeds, refuse straw, and other vegetable mat- 
ters ; and so constructed that the loluUe parts of it, 
which are the best, shall not be drained off to help in- 
undate the roads and ditches. If time permits, drains 
should be made to earnr off the latent water, whidi 
destroys the crops, or diminishes them so much as 
hardly to pay for the raising. Under-ground, in pref- 
erence to surface drains, should always be constructed, 
unless large quantities of water are required to pass. 
Give all your roots in heaps for the winter, an additional 
covering before the ground is frozen. Have all the 
bams and sheds well covered and mended, and the 
racks and manners all tight, and in order, that no 
hay or provender may be wasted. Before the ground 
is frozen, look well to your fences. No meadows, win- 
ter grain, or even pastures, should be exposed to poach- 
ing from cattle, sheep, or hogs. An animal wUl fre- 
quently do more hurt in one of them in a day at this 
season, than in a week while the ground is well set- 
tled in summer. In the meantime the household plants, 
the children should not be neglected, and especially the 
older ones, who have bdped through the Uiton of the 



summer and harvests. Good schools must be provided 
for them, good teachers, and good books. Their minds 
now, and indeed at all times, should be as dosely 
watched over, as the more tangible things of the farm. 
On their correct moral and intellectual education, de* 
pends much, perhaps all their success in aAer life, and 
no fences should be n^ected, or bars left down in 
their young minds. Good seed sown here, on good 
soil, and well cultivated, if the weeds of vice and bad 
prindples are thoroughly extirpated, will never fail of 
producing an abundant harvest. It is not sufficient 
that their parents see them furnished with all the 
means for mental improvemesft; they must take an 
interest in their studies also. Daily examination into 
the progress of their children, should be the constant 
practice of parents ; questions asked having a bearing 
upon them ; the connexion between thdr studies ana 
their lown business pointed out, to show that they 
have a practical application to the concerns of every- 
day life ; and they should be explained and illustrated 
in such a manner as to exdte an interest and inquiry 
in their young minds. The disdpline of the sdiod 
ought to be inquired into, and the relative standing of 
the children ; and when praise is due bestow it ; and 
where censure and even punishment are needed, they 
should not be withhdd. No farmer would think of 
putting out his luu) to be managed by an agent, with- 
out f!requent and dose supervision. Do not, there- 
fore, put out the minds of your children, which are of 
infinitely more value, to the management of every in- 
dividual, without a closer and more thorough attention 
than he gives to his grounds and his cattle. 

Commence spreading out hemp for dew rotting, 
bearing in mind the observations on this subject last 
month. 

Kitchen Gabdbn. — ^If not done last month, many 
of the early vegetables may be sown for the ensuing 
spring, if you have not hot-beds for forcing. The beds 
ought to be thrown up high, so as to avoid water during 
winter and spring, and being soon dry when the snow 
is off, the young plants will take an early start. They 
should be well filled with the more heating manure, as 
horse-dung, &c In these^ tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, 
cress, &c., may be sown. The asparagus bed should 
have a large supply of rich manure, which the winter 
rains will drain of all its enriching, solnble matters, 
and carry to the lowest roots, and on the opening of 
spring, will be ready to fhmish a f>esh treat for the 
table. Let the lettuces in fhunes stiU be exposed to 
the air during the day, but be covered by the glass at 
night. Practise the same treatment with cabbages and 
cauliflowers in frames. Take up all remaining roots, 
and store them as detailed last month. Rhnbarb seed 
can now be sown, and will vegetate better than if 
kept out of the ground until spring. In the early 
part of this month, manure and trench the ground in- 
tended for early spring crops. 

Faurr Gasdek aho Orchaed. — Gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries, may now be transplanted. Of 
the latter, the red and white Antwerp are considered 
the most desirable. Do this the early part of the 
month, and in the latter part lay down the raspberries, 
and cover them with sedge or any kind of litter. Cover 
the strawbmies with litter, or they may be killed, or 
at least injured by the winter. Dig and trench or 
plough the ground intended for planting in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure GRovND6.~The 
directions for last month will also apply to this, while 
the ground is firee finom frost. The latter part of the 
month cover the flower borders and bulbous beds, and 
also all flowery plants and shrubs with a litter of straw 
or of salt hay. 
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Bt the steampacket Hibernia, we have our files of 
Enropean jovrnals to the 4th October. 

Mauobts.— Cotton, as we anticipated in our last, 
has advanced fd. per lb., with large sales* The WkttU 
crop proves lighter on harvesting than it promised, so 
that importations from other countries to a moderate 
extent will be demanded. Lard \m getting more and 
more into nse in England, and manufactories for the 
purpose of m*Tri«g it into oil and stearine have started. 
In other things we see little worthy of note, few or no 
changes having taken place since our last advices. 
Business genenlly continues good and money plenty. 

Stodicf.— These' continue to improve, and a greater 
firmness is manifested in them. Investments^ however, 
will be slow and cautious. 

FAnHsns* Maoazins.— Stercik from JRics.— This 
starch, for the manufacture of which a patent has been 
obtained, has many qualities that render it more desirable 
for use than the ordinary starch made from wheat. It 
is finer, whiter, and perfectly free from impurities; 
while the linen and other materials in which it is used 
<' retain their stiffness, resist the influence of a humid 
atmosphere, and are not liable to mildew." Another 
advantage which the article made from rice possesses 
over that produced from wheat is, that less by one 
fourth is required for the purposes of the laundry. 

The New Fabmebs* Journal. — ImproetmuU in tts 
CuUivatioa qf Hcip9,^^To the list of the various pur- 
poses for wliieh iron is employed, will probably soon 
be added the cultivation of hops. The Rev. Mr. 
Formby, vicar of Finsbury, has the credit of suggesting 
the improvement, which consists in stretching a stout 
wire along each alley, to which wire the poles are 
fastened. The advantages of this plan are, that poles 
of much less value than those usually employed may 
be used ; that the injury from gales of wind is avoided ; 
and that the alleys, being open to the influences of the 
sun and air, the mould, that fatal disease of the hop, 
is thus prevented. At Hailing, near Rochester, a gar- 
den of nine acres thus cultivated affords a {deasiog 
sight. 

JZags tu Jlfonttre.— The value of rags has been proved 
by Mr. P. Howard> of Dowlish Wake, near Bath, who 
dressed a forty-acre piece of land partly with rags and 
partly with lime, and put it into wheat. The result of 
which is, that the part dressed with rags is flur superior 
to the lime part, producing stalks six feet four inches 
high, with tiie ears proportionaUy long and large, the 
produce averaging for^ bushels an acre. Two other 
small pieces on the same farm, dressed with rags after 
potatoes and vetches, are equally prosperous. The old 
laborers of the place declare they do not recollect ever 
seeing such pieces of wheat before. 

Pro^i/Sc 5ow.— Mr. John Fox, of Haverigg, MiUom, 
has a sow which, in ti^e fanrowings, has brought forth 
the most extraordinary number of one hundred and five 

Qran Lawn$ a$id Land», — ^Wt have fireqnently been 
asked about the best method of preparing and seeding 
lawns in England; the following firom the London 
New Fnrmers' Journal gives as good directions as we 
have seen. 

Whatever ground is intended to be laid down as 
grass, shoukl be thoroughly trenched or deeply dug, 
and completely cleared of all discriminate plants ; it 
should then be brought to the required level, and the 
larger stones and rubbish raked off; the edges of the 
beds, walks, Jte., should then be carefully formed, and 
finnly trod and beat, and then the whole Mrfoce well 



rolled, that it may settle equally ; and finally, the edges 
carefully cut with a sharp spade, it will then be ready 
for sowing, and the following will be found a suitable 
selection of grasses for the purpose >- 

For one acre of light sandy soiL — ^Agrostis stoloni* 
fera, 1 peck ; anthoxantham odoratumy 2 do» ; festuca 
tenuifoJia, 1 do.; festuca duriuscula 2 do.; festuca 
ovina, 1 do. ; poa pratensis, 1 do. ; poa triviaUs, 1 do. | 
Italian rye-grass, 1 do. ; Dutchclover, 1 do. 

For one acre of strong light loamy soiL — ^Alopecurus 
pratensis, 1 do.; anthroxanthum odoratum, 1| do.) 
i^rostis vulgaris, 1 do. ; festuca duriuscula^ 1| do. i 
festuca ovina, 1| do%; Cynosurus eristatur, 1 do.; 
holcus lanatus 1) do. ; poa, trivialis, 1 do. ; poa pra- 
tensis, 1 do. ; Italian rye-grass, 1 do» ; Dutch clover, 
Ido. 

This will not be more than sufilcient for the quantity 
of ground specified, and it should be carefully and 
evenly sown, and well laked in and rolled, if the 
weather permit. When the grasses come np^ the 
ground should be careAiUy gone over and denied of 
all weeds and spurious gnsses, as they appear ; strict 
attention to this will do to insure the future excellence 
of the lawn. During the first season after sowing, 
the grass may be mown three or four times, but not in 
hoU dry weather, and afterward, the oftener it is xoUed 
and mown the better. 

Sussex Expeiss.— ^ottlb-jDoton ;Sftsm.-«*The rise of 
the Glynde fiock took place upward of sixty years ago. 
The late Mr. EUman selected the best animals he could 
find from all the flocks of the county, whch occupied 
many years. Next he dassifled them, and after half a 
centunr^s dose attention, he secured a permanency of 
character for his sheep, to which may be traced sU the 
leading improvements which the South^Dowa sheep 
generdly have undergone; for until the established 
blood of the Glynde flwk was introduced into the coun- 
ty flocks, the South-Down sheep was a very imperfect 
animal, in its flesh and in its wool, both ot whidi were 
radically changed through the instrumentality of this 
distinguished Sussex farmer. Mr. EOmaa before he 
died, had the pleasure of knowing that not only had 
the Sussex flodcs undergone the most valuable changes, 
but aliM> that the South-Down sheep were acknowledged 
to be the b^t sheep in the kingdom, and were adapted 
for most districts, furnishing per acre a greater weight 
of meat than any other sort. The consequence of this 
acknowledgment was, the substitution in several comi- 
ties of our own counQ^ sheep ; and even at the present 
time this practice Is extending itself into other districtSL 
and with so much success, that we find, at the nationu 
shows, distant flock-masters defeating our own neigh- 
bors even with our own sheep. 

Tbe Oa&seners' Chbonicle. — Cfnat Dwiriom <f 
Wheat by Us /^oofo.— The newspapers have latdy con- 
tained an incomplete account of an interesting experi- 
ment on the propagation of wheat by division dT its 
roots, flrom which it appears that a fleld may be cropped 
with wheat without employing more than the 2,400tli 
of the usual quantity of seed-wheat. By the klndnesa 
of Mr. Archdale Palmer we are now enabled to state 
the exact facts, which are explained in the following 
letter from that gentleman >— 

« As my friend Mr. Pownall has antidpated my in- 
tention to make the following experiment public, which 
I have no doubt has attracted your attention, I can not 
longer delay transmitting it to you for the benefit CMf 
the Gardeners' Chronide, agreeably to my original 
view, as soon as I had ascertained the actual result, 
and that could not be before the wheat was thiaahed, 
which has been done this week. 
•< 1842:— July. One grain of wheat sown in « pot 
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-"August. The same divided into 4 plants, which three 
weeks afler were again aepcu^ted and made 12 plants 
^^ptember. The same 12 plants were again sepa- 
rated, and made 32 plants — ^November. — ^The same 32 
plants were again separated into 48 plants, which were 
then planted in the open ground, not particularly pre- 
pared for them, 18 inches from each other, occupying 
a space of 11 yards by 1 yard, being the 440th part of 
an acre ; consequently, 440 grains would be found suf- 
ficient for one acre, which I find weigh f of an ounce. 
<« 1843 :— August. Ten of the 48 plants died, and 
the remaining 38 plants were cut down, unfortunately, 
before the wheat was ripe, as the binls had already 
taken one fourth away. 1,972 stems were counted. It 
was thrashed this week, and the weight is 2} lbs., which, 
aecording to the preceding calculation, consists of 22,000 
grains. The wheat sown is known by the name of 
Eclipse. I have thus stated the simple facts ; but there 
are many observations which win naturally arise in an 
inquiring mind, when it is known that the cultivators 
of the soil in this country do not reap, upon the aver- 
age, above 30 bushels for 3 bushels sown. I am 
aware that a remark will be made of the trouble and 
some little expense for the garden-pots, which were 48s, 
if the experiment is carried on to a larger extent. But 
let every person interested in this account try them- 
aelves ; they will, as well as myself, be astonished at 
the result.^' 

It appears from this experiment, that by a new ap- 
plication of manual labor, three quarters of an ounce of 
seed-wheat will plant an acre of land. The quantity 
now used may be averaged at two bushels and a half, 
weighing about a hundred and fifty pounds. Sixty 
shillings a quarter will not be too high a price to take 
as the average value of seed-wheat, and therefore the 
saving in it will be about eighteen and sixpence per 
acre. 

Of course the practical question is, whether this 
eighteen and sixpence will cover the cost of manual 
labor required for the operation of setting wheat instead 
of sowing it. If it does cover the expense, it would be 
an enormous gain to the country, because it would im- 
mediately afford a large amount of employment to those 
laborers, who not being able-bodied, are most in want 
of it. We doubt whether eighteen and sixpence an 
acre could be possibly expended in the operation, if 
judiciously conducted on a lai^e scale | but that is a 
question which any intelligent fanner can answer bet- 
ter than we can. 

We would only observe that if, as we are told, 
3,800,000 acres are annually planted in wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales, the application of so large a sum as 
£3,500,000— which would be the amount of saving by 
Mr. Palmer's operation at the prices above assum^— 
to the relief of the poor, is something which demands 
a very different notice from that of a passing comment 
in a newspaper. 

Oilier Wine, — ^Put 5 gallons of water to 16( lbs. of 
lump-sugar, boil and skim it, then put in 6 oz. of ginger 
bruised (not ground), the peel of 3 lemons and 3 Seville 
oranges tied in a thin doth } let it boil fbr hdf an hour, 
and put it into a vessel, and let it stand until just 
warm ; then put in 1 spoonful of good yeast, and let it 
remain untfl next day slightly covered over. Wash out 
the barrel with some brandy ; put into the wine the peel 
and juice of the oranges and lemons, and 2 lbs. of 
raisins eut open ; stir it every day for a fortnight, and 
let the bung be put in lightly. Add 1 oz. of isini^lass 
and 1 pint of brandy, and stop the barrel close. When 
done working, let the wine stand seven weeks before 
you bottle it. 

Ne» PAIoar«— Aaolkir of those pretty Tarietico of 



Phlox suaveolens, with red introduced among the white 
flowers, has been raised by Mr. Van Houtte, and is, we 
understand, in the possession of the nurseryman under 
the name of etriata delicatUHma, Its flowers are deli> 
cately streaked all over with rose of different tints on 
a white ground. 

MyatiU Strawberry, — ^Mr. Maund has lately tried 
the effects of Ooano, and says, <* it is quite evident 
that the luxuriant growth given by Guano to this shy- 
bearing strawberry, is highly advantageous to its fef^ 
tility. Most persons agree in acknowledging Myatt's 
Pine strawberry to be the finest-flavored, and meet 
difficult to cultivate successfully, of any in our gar- 
dens. We believe, however, that complaint against 
its fertility need no longer exist. If runners be planted 
as early as they can be obtained, certainly not later 
than July, and the beds be supplied with Guano-water, 
4 oz. to the gallon, once a week, for four weeks, ooi&- 
meneing as soon as the blossom-buds are visible in the 
hearts of the plants, we believe they will not fail to 
bear abundantly ; and by maturing the latest flowers, 
will continue longer in bearing than many other sorts. 
Probably it would be advantageous to apply a little 
Guano to the plants in September; but if greatly 
stimulated at this season, the plants may possibly be 
driven into flower to the prejudice of the spring 
blossom." 

TaAMSAcnoivs of tbx Hiohlans Ao. Soc. of Soot- 
land. — Experiment in Veep Plowing, — ^The experiment 
was made upon a small field, which is sixty-five feet 
above the level of the sea. The soil is sandy, resting 
upon a sub-soil of sand and gravel of great depth, and 
so thoroughly drained by the declivity of the surround- 
ing lands, that want of moisture is its natural defect. 
There is but little difference between the soil and the 
stratum on which it rests, beyond what culture and ma^ 
nnre have made ; but, from sinking of gravel, treading 
of horses, and pressure of the plow, year after year, and 
age afler age, the sub^soil had become erusted, hard, 
and beaten as a road. In short, from shallow plowing, 
there was but little depth of cultivated earth, and, as 
on all such soils in dry seasons, the crop was scorched 
and scanty. 

With a view to render this field fVuitlU in any sea- 
son, it was sub-soiled with the Deanston ptow, eighteen 
inches deep, and sown with wheat for crop 1837. The 
great vigor and luxuriance of the crop attracted general 
notice ; and it must have yielded an extraordinary in- 
crease, if it had not been lodged by wind and rain 
shortly afler the ear appeared. Therefore it gave only 
thirty-eight bushels of grain per acre, but three tons of 
straw, which proved its great strength. To this crop 
one of potatoes and two of wheat succeeded ; but it is 
the culture of this flehl for crop 1841, and the result, 
which chiefly constitute this report. 

It was all equally dressed with seaware) and four 
acres of the same quality and description were mea^ 
sured and staked off. Two of these acres were plowed 
twelve inches deep, with two horses, and two of them 
eighteen inches deep, with four horses. These two 
portions in all other respects were enltivated and man- 
aged exactly alike. They were planted with potatoes 
of the Don species, in the last week of April, e^t 
inches deep, twelve inches asunder, and in drills thm 
inches wide, running at right angles to the furrows of 
the experimental plowing. The potatoes were planted 
deeper than usual, therefore the shoots were longer in 
comii^ through the ground ; but when they did appear, 
it was with great Strength and regularity. They ex- 
panded their broad deep-green leaves, and grew vigor- 
ously, in the dry sandy soil, in a very severe and lon^ 
eontuineddRraght It was soon evident that the deep> 
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est-plowed portion had the advantftge ; the stems and 
branches of its plants were stronger, and they first 
covered the ground. 

The potatoes were lifted in the last week of Octo- 
ber, when it was found that the land plowed twelve 
inches deep produced fifty-seven bolls per acre, and the 
land plowed eighteen inches deep produced sixty-nine 
boUs per acre, being a difierence of twelve bolls per 
imperial acre, of four cwt. to the boll. 

It is a condition annexed to the premium ofiered by 
(he Highland and Agricultural Society for experiments 
in deep plowing, that one half of the land used << shall 
be ciUtivated ia the ordinary way." By evidence be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee in 1836, the depth of 
plowing in this county is from six to nine inches. If 
that depth had been taken for the lowest extreme in 
this experiment, the difierence in the production of the 
two portions, it is believed, would have been greater; 
.but as this field had been plowed twelve inches deep 
for years, its ordinary depth was adhered to, and the 
difierence is certainly sufficient to establish the advan- 
tage of deep plowing. 

As to the quality, it is excellent for the season from 
both portions of the land, and in that respect there is 
no difierence. The potatoes from the deep tillage were 
larger, more of one size, had fewer small ones, and not 
80 many of a green color as those from the other divis- 
ion. 

The quantity on the deep tillage is eighty-seven bolls 
per Scots acre, which is a good crop for any year ; and 
tt win readily be granted that it is far above the average 
of the district this year, many fields not producing half 
a crop. A superiority so striking must therefore be as- 
cribed to deep culture, being on both' portions deeper 
than ordinary, which furnished moisture in a very dry 
«nd scorching season to a sandy soil, and raised its 
produce above that of richer lands. But though this 
is a great crop for the season, it must have been still 
greater if the field had been less exposed, as it has no 
shelter ; and three days of very violent wind, in the 
first week of August, broke down the plants, which, 
from their great luxuriance were then very tender, and 
checked their growth. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn ih>m this ex- 
periment are— 

Firsty That deep plowing increases the produce. 

Nixt, That, as both portions of the land used in the 
experiment were opened up eighteen inches deep by 
the sub-soil plow for crop 1837, the full benefit of that 
operation is not obtained till the earth so loosened is 
again plowed up. And the reason is evident; for it is 
Chen only that the soil is deepened, by an addition from 
the soIhschI with which it is intermixed, and rendered 
more fruitful. 

LasUy, If deep plowing increases the produce, it in- 
creases also the supply of vegetable manure ; and a 
greater portion of manure* added to improved culture, 
must produce a progressive increase of fertility and of 
produce. 

This experiment was begun on the glebe of Dunbar 
for the amusement of the reporter, and before he knew 
tluit any premium upon the subject was ofifered by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. 

To Destrou Red Spiders. — ^Persevere in syringing 
Tines and plants infested by this insect, night and 
morning as this is an effectual means of destroy- 
ing them. 

OrgamzahU SiUnUniet, — ^As a plant proceeds in 
its growth, it first forms its organs out of matter 
previously stored up within it, and then, having formed 
them, it proceeds to seerete a ftirther supply of rach 
natter for the next aeMOii's growth. 
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The Complete Cook. — ^Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for Cooking and Housekeeping ; with upward ctf 
seven hundred Receipts : consisting of Directions for 
the Choice of Meat and Poultry; Preparations fbr 
Cooking, making of Broths and Soups ; Boiling, Roast- 
ing, Baking, and Frying of Meats, Fish, ^. ; Season- 
ings, Colorings, cooking Vegetables ; preparing Salads, 
Chiiifying ; making of Pastry, Puddii^, Gruels, Gra- 
vies, Garnishes, &c., and with general Directions for 
makinif Wines. With additions and alterations, by J. 
M. Sanderson, of the Franklin House. Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. — ^This ia a republication of a 
standard English work, adapted by the experienced 
Mr. Sanderson to the Ainerican housewifery practice- 
Need we say more to reconmiend it to our readers ? 
It is a handsome octavo of 196 pages, price 25 cents. 
How the publishers can afibrd such a work for so small 
a sum, we are really at a loss to divine. We recom- 
mend every husband to make a present of it to his 
wife, and every father to his daughter, for we are sure 
it would be twenty-five cents well laid out. 

The Connecticut FAnMEBs* Gazette. — ^No. 1 of 
Volume lY. of this periodical was issued on the 1st of 
October. It is nearly the size of our own periodica], 
16 pages, semi-monthly, price one dollar a year, pub- 
lished in New Haven. We observe that Mr. Wood 
has retired from the editorial charge of the Gazette, 
and that it Is hereafter to be conducted by its proprie- 
tor, William Storer. From the specimen he has given 
us in his first No., we think well of it, and have no 
doubt Mr. Storer will conduct it in such a manner, as 
to make it deserving a good circulation among the 
farmers of Connecticut. 

The Magazine of HoETicuLTunE and Botant, 
by C. M. Hovey of Boston, Mass. Saxton & Miles, 
205 Broadway, having been appointed Agents for this 
city, subscriptions will be received at their bookstore 
for the above periodical. It is the only magazine of 
the kind published in the United l^tes ; and is an in- 
dispensable work to the gardener, nurseryman, and 
amateur. In addition to his constant practical experience 
at home, Mr. Hovey is making frequent excursions to 
difierent parts of the country, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up with, and personally inspecting, the improve- 
ments that are going on in horticulture, &c., which 
keeps him at the top of his profession, and enables 
him with his other high qualifications, to conduct his 
magazine with great satisfaction to its numerous sub- 
scribers. We heartily recommend this woric to the 
public 

Descriptive Catalogue for 1843-'44 of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, &c, culti- 
vated and for sale at the ancient and celebrated Lia- 
nsean Botanic Garden and Nursery, Flushing, Long 
Island, near New York, with directions for their cul- 
ture, &c, by Winter 3t Co. We have no recollection 
of having seen so full and complete a catalogue of the 
Garden and Nursery, as has been laid upon our tabic 
by the proprietors of the celebrated Linnsean estab- 
lishment. It is a beautlAil pamphlet of 92 pages, large 
octavo size, with an extra member of columns in it, 
describing minutely, not only fruits, their size, form, 
and taste, but ornamental trees and plants ; classifying 
them according to height ; color of the fiower of her- 
baceous plants; together with extensive remarics and 
instructions for the cultivation of all ; making the cat- 
alogue in fact an excellent horticultural woric, no leas 
valuable than safe as a reference on these important 
subjects. It will be seol giatii to all those whoappiy 
poUageJru. 
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A8HB8,PoCa, ptrlOOllN. 

Pearls, ••••.....••»..•,•...•••••• do* 

BACON 8U3BS, SiMk«d, per lb. 

InpicUe ...do. 

BALB BOPB do. 

BARK, Qoorcitna • .per ton 

BARLBY perboeb. 

BEANS, Wbite do. 

BEBF, Meee perbbl. 

PnoM •• • do. 

Snoked per lb. 

Romidi, m mckle .•••• do. 

BBB8 WAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLBS, Amerioui do. 

BUTTER, Tkfale do. 

Shippinff do. 

CANDLBS, Mould, Tdlow do. 

Spem .«•••••••••••...•.•.•• •....do. 

Stetrie •••••• do. 

CHBBSB do. 

CIDER BRANDT, Bertoni ]»r gd. 

w^eetem .•■•.••...••...•..••... ..do. 

CLOTERSBBD per lb. 

COAL,Antbneite SOOOlbe. 

Sidney and Pieton per ehal. 

CORDAGE, Amerioaa per lb. 

CORN, Nortbem perbueb. 

Sontbem • • do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer hcnp per yard. 

American Flax do. 

FBATHBR8 per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, xoogb perTboah. 

dean • ....do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weetam perbbl. 

PancT • do. 

Sovtnem per bbl. 

Biehmoid Citj Milb do. 

Rye.... do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

HAY *..'.'J!.'.'r..\" !.'.". "IperVdo Ibe.' 

HIDES, Dry Sovtham per lb. 

HEMP, Rnaiia,Glean pier ton. 

American, wator>rotted...... do. 

do dew>roUed • • do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet and bar. do. 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 

Coin...... ..per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleaw pergaL 

MUSTARD, AmeriMA per lb. 

OATS, Noitham ..perbaeh. 

Soathem ......do. 

OIL Linaeed, American • ]wrgal. 

Caetor •••• do. 

Laid ..••••..■•..•>..•••.••.. do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 Ibe. 

PEAS. Field. perboeh. 

PITCH perbbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Oroond, inbbla.... ....percwt. 

PORK, Meei perbbl. 

Prime do. 

BICE per lOOlbt. 

ROSIN perbbl. 

BYE perbneh. 

SALT por eack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pic kled. dOi 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthmn per gal. 

SUGAR, NewOrieana per lb. 

SUMAC, Ameiioan per ton 

TALLOW por lb. 

•pAR ••.. par bU. 

TIMOTHY SEED par 7 boah. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 

WHEAT, Westom per buah. 

Sontb em ••...•• do. 

WHISKEY, Amarioan P«rg»I- 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Merino •••••••• •.•••..••••••.do. 

Balfblood do. 
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Hew YotlK OstOe MBriDBt-Oetober 30. 

At market, 1,160 beef Cattle, (160 lootham), 96 Cowe and Oalyat^ 
and 9,850 Sheep and Ijambe. 

PaicBB.— B««^ CmttU were vary dnll of nle, and a decline of 
full 90 oente per owt. enbmitted to, and we qnoto ordinary to good 
cattle $4 a 84 60, with oocaaional lalee at t6. 800 nnaold. 

Cme» and CalM«.— All taken at $18 « $95 to $98 60. 

8knp owl La«iA#.— Sales of 9,600 at $1 a $9 97| for Lambi, and 
f 1 95 a #4 for Sheep, aa in qoality. 

RtMAsn.— it«A<«. Theee are in fair demand, and oonaidarahto 
activity maiatained ia exporte. C^ttom. The news of an advanM 
in England of |d. par the Hibemia, had no elTect on this maiket, 
the article having risen in anticipation eome time before ; bnt the 
injury by early Iroets at the sonth, has had the eiTect of raising it 
to-day \ oont per lb., at which adTuce large sales were maide. 
Exporte from the United States since 1st September last, 11*990 
bales ; sanm time last year, 37,503 ; same time year before, 37,789. 
It ia now thought that the crop of this year can not mere than 
two thirds equal that of the last. FZomt has advanced a tnlls sinca 
our last ; it ie doubtful, however, whether this can be maintained 
any length of time. A tolerablv aetiva business is doing in the 
article. Oraca. Wheat is fiur nom being plenty, and is taken at 
a small advance aa fast aa it arrives. Cora, Jbft, and Oafr, i» 
good request. American Jfea^ is aeaioa, and is held at aa 
advance. Afekieet oontinnee depressed ; JUee and Stuar venr 
firm. JfaasI Stan* quick, at a small advance. Puuttr ef 
Paritf scarce and wanted. Premnoas, on the whole very littla 
change ; if anything, they have a downward tondenOT, with tha 
exception of Lard. The western brmer need not fear tuminff 
too much of his pork into lard this year} it will all sell at good 
prices. Stearime, There has been a sale of 9,600 Iba. of thia 
article at 6| oenta. Hogt, A heavy ooatnct of 600, of avamge 
quality, at 9^ cento per lb., has been made in Cincinnati ; but 
this is not considered as establishing the price for the season. 
Our opinion is, that pork will rule as high as 9 cento for fin^ 
quality, snd our advice to the faimeia is mot to tokt lut. TV 
hmceo, Ths low-priced qualities are in good demand ; otharaduU. 

Stock* have advanced a trilie eiace our last. 

Ifoasy. The banks ate endeavoring to get the rato up to 8 
per cent., but have not succf eded to any extant yet. As tna in* 
creased amouat of paper givea on the business transactions of 
the season matures, we are of opinion the value of money will 
rise, and that it can not be had much longer for leea than 8 to 
7 per cent. A few new private banks have been recently starta41| 
and others aro in contempUtion. 

To CoBtssroKDBNTa.— John Levris. A Learner, R. A. Avery. 
H. D. Grove, Wm. Partridge, and R. L. Allan, are received, and 
will find place in our next. 

C. M, G., Your questloas about sheep, wool, Ac., ara aa 
swered in back Noe. of our paper, which we have eent you. 

G. 8. Both yourself and M. B. are sent samples of Rsmbouillet 
wool in the manner desired. Our nublishers have not received 
subscription spoken oi^ from 0. 8., eitner for last year or this. If 
sent, idease state oonveyaace. The Bellavua Talevera wheat ia 
not as good as 6«n. Harmon's White Flint, for our dimate, and it 
would cost four tiaies as much. See Vol. L, page 944, of thia p^ier. 

W. C. A seedimsn of this city has sent to Germany fiir Spnney, 
and will Muppij you in March. 

A Farmer. Your commnnicatioo ia a mexe adveitiaament, and 
inadinissable except as such. 

J. C. Your Herd-Book Just rsceived fron England, is sent aa 
directed. 

The Prairie Farmer, and Dollar Fsnsar, will eaeh pleaaa aend 
a copy of their journal to R. L. Allen, Bnfialo, and we will pay 
them by a bound volume of ours at the end of the year. Com- 
mence with all the Noa. of eorrent Volume. The P. JP. may omit 
ita cover. One copy only of their paper need be sent to thie 
olHoe. 

Will the writer of Taking the Census in Alabama, favor na 
with an aitide on Southern Faraiing I We will ledprocato the 
favor as he may pleaee to designato. 

BI4ACK OAliliOWAY CATTIifi. 

A puxe-bred imported cow, and n bull of the OaDowar «r 
Kyloe braed of Scotdi Highland cattle, are for sale in this viciiH 
ity. Theee animab are very fine of their kind, and were choaea 
ftom one of the meet celebrated brseden of this stock in Scotland. 
The now took several prixes at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this country, nnd gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they will be aold aft A reaaoaabia 

mtiM 

^pply, poet paid, to the Editor of tUa paper. 

,1 - — ' 

AYR9HIRB AND YORKSHIRE CATTIiB. 

Superior cows snd great miDcers. of the Ayrshire and Yorkshira 
stock, recently imported from Sootlaad and Rnglawd, can )be had 
on reaaoaable terma. They are ia the vicinity of thia city,aBd — 
be seen any time, upon a few hoara' notice, 

i^ppl7» P<"* P<^ ^ ^ Editor «f thia paper. 
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FARMING JLANDS FOR SALE. 

For lala, nkoot 600 aons of ohotoe fu'Oiiaf luuU, Ijiag oa the 
Erie canal and Niagara river, 5 milee from Buffalo, and one aula 
Wlow the Hjdraalio Woika in Blaek Roek. There ia a doe pro- 
portion of cleared and timber land, and the eoil ia equally adapted 
ibr grain, graas, and roota. Ita proximitj to an eztenaiTo and 

1 [rowing market, aa well aa the conTenienoe, beauty, and health- 
ulaeaa of the location, render thia one of the moat deairable aitna- 
tiona in weatem New York. The moat liberal credit will be fiTen 
to pnvohaaera* 

Addreea, poat paid, R. L. ALLEN, IM Main at., Buffalo. 

UNNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NIHEU 
SERY— LATE PRINCE'S, 

FLUSHING, L. I., NEAR NEW YORK. 

The New Dearriptire Catalogae, not only of Fruit, but alao of 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, cultivated and fur sale at 
this ancient and celebrated Nuraery (known as Prince's, and by 
the abore title for nearly fifty years), with directions for their 
«ulture, may be had^rratt* on application to the new pritprietora 
by mail, post paid. The collection at this eatablislimeat is uuri- 
Talled, and prices generally very much reduced : and the proprie- 
tors flatter theiuaelvea that the catalogue will be found to surpass 
in extent of information and usefulness, anything of the kind cTer 
before presented to the pablic, and to be worthy nf a permanent 
place in the library of the horticalturtst. Orders will be promptly 
vzecuted. 

WINTER ife Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing, Oct. S4th, 1843. 

A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to enj^aj^e a faithful 
eompetent man to take charge nf his stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairywoman, ahe will also find emplc^ment. 
The situation ia in the interior of the country, and quita keaJtkf, 
None need apply if abore middle age, or who luiTe not had some 
axperienoe in thiair boaiaesa in thia country, and can bring the best 
of referenoea. 

Address the Editor of thia paper. 

BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Subecriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for the purchase of stock, agrioultnral implements, or mer* 
chandisa of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, dtc. He has bMU mora or leas engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuiu in this city for ten years, and has an aztaasiye 
acquaintance with moneyed men, and a thorough knowledge of 
business in general. Cash or produce must iayariably be in hand, 
before ordfta for pumhasaa can bo axeonlad. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

S05 Broadway, New Toik. 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Saxton A Milea, Publiriiers, and dealers in Books in erery de- 
partment of Literature, at Tory reduced prices forcMA. 

8. * M. puMiah the foUowinr Book, which should be in every 
family in the Unit«l Stetaa: GUNN^S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
«r the Poor Man*a Friend. 

Among the many pnblicationa of mora than doubtAil utility, with 
which our preasea groan, it is pleasant to oflTer to the public one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of impTiwing' our health and proloufing our dsys. It is 
BOW aboat ten yeara since this work was first published, since 
which time it has paased thronirh many large editions, and the 
aatoniahing number of one kMndred thtnutmd copies has been sold 
in the souuem and western states, and the demand is increasf ng. 

It has just been rerised and corrected, oontaining 000 pages, an^ 
executed in aunarior atyla. People may be disposed to smue when 
w% toll them thatthay can aara money by purchasing this book. 



bnt we think we can aatiafV them that auch in the &ct. In erery 
findly mora or laaa ia paid yearly for doctor's bills. A child is 
taken with a foTor, or aome other eempiatnt, and from ignoranoe 
|U)thing » or can be done effectually to check it. The uiyaioian 
is called, and a laige bill is contracted ; whereas, had Odiih*8 
DoMBSTic MBDicinn been on hand, a nmedy could easily haTo 
been found which would have checked the disease in ita first atage, 
fead not only hara aared the puna, but perhapa the life. 

Amedcftii Agrieulhirlst Almanac fbr 1844. 

This work comprises 04 pages, double columns octavo, with 
nnmaroaawoodcut^prioe ^6 per hundred, Ittoenta each. In 
the eontento will be iowMt— Agrieultoral Sutietiea of the United 
S tates A apeeta and Nodee— Aakronomieal Caleadam for Montreal, 
Boston, New Tolk, Philadelphia, Charleaton, and New Orieana— 
Charaoten and Namaa of the Planeta, ftc— Farmara* Northern 
Calandata, with partioalar directions for the maaagament of tfaa 
Vtoa, Cattta, mit and Flower Oarden, Ac. — Southern Caleadan 
Uit the Planter and Farmer, widi explicit dixeetiona for the eol- 
tm aal barrsstiBg of Cetton, Side, TM»ooo» *e.» Ac, 



THES AMBRICAN AORICITLTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each nnoiber coDtaining SI pegea, loyal 
octaTo. 

TERMS-One Dollar per year in adTanoe ; aingle nwnben, Tea 
Centa ; thrae oopiea for Two Dollars ; eight copiea Car Five Dollan. 

Each number of the Agriculturiat contains bntOne dmet, aeb- 
ject to newejpaper postage only, whidi is one etai in the Stota, 
or withia 100 milea of its pubUcaticn, and me ami m half canto, 
if over 100 milea, without the Stote. 

AovsnTisiMiMTa will be inaerted at One Dollar, if not eic ee d 
tag twelve linea, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

117 Remii through Pogtwtaster$t at the lam aOamt. 

Editora of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this wonk nMmtli- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I of Thk Ambmcar AoiicuLTuniaT, vHth table of 
contenta complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in doth, 
$1 S5. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Sodeties; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be mads. 

ILr To pnveut confuaioo, all letters merely ordering this wotk, 
or eoeloeing money for subecriptiona, should be addreeaed to Saztoa 
A Miles, 209 Broadway, poal-paid or franked by the Poatnmater, 

Communications for publicatiou, to be direeted to the Editor; 
and all private letters, or those on busineas diaoonaeoted with the 

Biper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allea, 106 Bnedway. 
ew York. 



STOCK rOR SALE. 

R. H. Hendrickson A Co., of Middletown, Butler eonaty, Ohio, 
will promptly attend to orders for Short-Hom Cattle, Bakewell, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; also for Beriishire pigs from 
Windsor Castle, imported from Engknd, and twantr choice Berk- 
shire sows, a Dsrt of whidi wera also imported. Windsor Castle 
steads S feot high, and is estimated by competent judgea to we^ 
1000 lbs. Pigs of crosses with the imported Kenil worth, the laige 
Miami, Byfiefd, and Graaier stocks, will likewiss be furnished. 

None but chuioe spedmens of any of the above stock will besup- 
plied, and at prices correspcmding with the times. Address, pest 
paid, as aliove. 

Oct. ISth, 1843 R. H. HENDRICKSON A Co. 



AGBNTS FOR THB AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

John Halsatl, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 

O. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natchea, Miss. 

8. F. Gale A Co., Chicsgo, III. 

John J. Unrrick, Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. Steele, New Orleans. 

C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. 

Saxton, Peiroe, A Co., Boston. 

Arthur D. Pbelpa. Boston. 

R. H. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio 

Andraw Campbell. 

B. Cornell, Ithaca. N. T. 

H. Kirkland, Nortliampton, Mass. 
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PACKING PROVlStOHB FOR A FOREIGK MARKET. 
Thk pkckin; of Beef ud Fork for a forcigii 
nurket, it abnoat entixelf a new bnaiucss which 
has ipniQg apin oar counti; within the jrearpasL 
Tbia is the re«nk of the late tnodificalion of the 
Bridah Tariff, which now admin dot proriaion* 
at a more moderate dtitjr than fonnerij, and en- 
ablea the packets at tlie west to pot up Beef, Fotk, 
and Laid) to a large extent, in those diitncts 
where hovtofore they were obliged to drive their 
animals at a rery coosiderable expense, (not unfre- 
qaemljr a ninoai one,) a great distance to a mar- 
ket on the seaboard. By packing near where ani- 
mals are bred, they can be grown to a la^ei size, 
and be made of a better quality; the [KomitRiR, 
alao, can be delivered on board ship fiv exporta- 
tion, either dried or pickled, at a cheaper rate 
than when the graaert are obliged to drive their 
boaats long distances to a market. It is a subject, 
thetefore, cfcongratolatioD, that the fertile districts 
t£ the west can do their own packing, and tbere- 
bf cahaaee at home the Ttlne at tbeii abuDdant 
(nodncta 

Itot only hare the towns en the CHiioand Hiv 
tampfi riren gate exttnvrdy inio tiiii biMitteB, 
fcot those on the lakea also mni to be foUmnag 
lapidlf IB then wake; ■ 



article of Beef, of which we notice laige qnantitiee 
are now putting tip, particnlarly at Clerelandani 
Chicago, expressly An the Eog^sh market. At 
the latter place, it is said not to be tmromnion lo 
pedt SOO to 700 barrels of Bed* per day dnrii^ dia 
busy season. The prices for cattle tange there 
ftom S1.G0 to 92.00 per hondred ; and were the 
iiriitwil* of an improved breed, so that more meM 
pieces could be cni &om their brisketi, and faogoi 
and tbicker roands be taken bom their qnarteia, 
we are told that the packets could afford to pay 
25 to 30 pet cent, more fin cattle than they now 
de. Haifa cent to three fourths perpoDnd.t)aakea 
a difference of from three to •eran dollars pw 
bead for each beast, which is a matter of great 
impcstance to the slock-giowCT in the aggregate. 
Good bolls are very ebtvf at preaent, and by the 
use of tbeea DOW, rapid inQivremeata can be made 
at a mall coat. We Irvst that all those, thM, 
who bare no other motira than their own nnin^ 
diale interest, will uke the std^ect of in^nraig 
thett stock into serious conaidcntfoo, aadsct with 
nAtenee to iL They should begin at ooce, aaA 
panne their otgeet with a ««dy, nlighteMi 
judgment, detecminsd <n CM Hi naed impronnent. 
Ho Oner legieo exists fix the prodoetioDof Besf 
than that bocdcrmg the laksa. The praina gia« 
Menu adminbly adapted to this putpoM, sa is 
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proved by the fine fiit cattle raised in this country 
on that alone. What mi^ht we not expect, then, 
when a little attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of the stock consuming it ? 

ORANGE COUNTY SHOW. 

The annual show of the Orange County Agri- 
cultural Society, took place at the pleasant Tillage 
of Goshen, on Wednesday the 4th of October. We 
arrived there for the purpose of witnessing it on 
Tuesday evening, and found the committees in 
session at their head-quarters, busy in arrange- 
ments for the next day. Wednesday came in 
somewhat blustering and cold for the season ; but 
this did not seem to cool the ardor of the people 
at all, and early in the morning they began to pour 
into the quiet village on horseback, and in all sorts 
of vehicles, in considerable numbers. 

The pens for the stock were arranged on the 
ample green in front of the churches, and were 
soon filled up with their destined inmates. 

By 10 o'clock, about all that was to be shown 
had arrived on the ground, and the viewing com- 
mittees entered upon their duties. There were a 
few good Durham bulls present, especially one be^ 
longing to Mr. John A. Smith, which demonstra- 
ted the superiority of this breed in his early matu- 
rity, easiness of keep, fine points, and good quality 
of flesh in an eminent degree. There was a pretty 
good number of excellent dairy cows present, es- 
peciaUy those in full milk ; the best of which, in 
our jwtgnoient, were the crosses of the Short-Hoins. 
Of working cattle there were few, and horses the 
same. The ^ow of South-Down, and Leicester 
sheep was quite respectable ; of the Merinos we 
noticed not over a dozen, although there are many 
large flocks of fine wool sheep in this county. 
The pigs were in moderate numbers, some of 
which were quite choice. The Berkshire sow be- 
longing to Mr. Hulse, and which took the first 
premiumy was one of the finest animals we ever 
saw. 

Among theagiicultuxal implements present* we 
ol)served a stone-boat of a new constraction ; it 
IttTing a trough-shaped top, sospoided 18 inches 
«r so .d)ove the usually-coostructed bottom. ^ Into 
this, stcoes were piled as fast as picked up, and 
nrhen the IxmlI came to the place where it was de- 
aired to unload* by touching a spring the top could 
be-tipped up on either side, and the boat instantly 
diiduiiged by slipping the stones to the ground. 

The CourUiouse was devoted to the show of 
giain, TBgetaUes, firuits, flowers* the dairy products, 
aad domeitic manuftctores. The butter* as a 



matter of course in old Orange, was very superior, 
and in numerous lots. Of cheese there is not 
much made in this county, and of course little was 
exhibited. 

Taking the show in the aggregate, we did not 
find that full display of stock and some other things 
which we had expected to see ; not that they do not 
exist in Orange county, but simply, we believe, 
because the people do not feel the importance yet 
of making a numerous and spirited show, or they 
have not that confidence or desire to bring out 
their animals and products which we think they 
should endeavor to attain. However, if the show 
was rather lacking in these things, it was not at 
all so in spectators. It was calculated that up- 
ward of 6,000 persons were present, which was a 
large number when we consider the population of 
the county, and that the weather was somewhat 
inauspicious most of the day, it being raw and 
threatening. 

At 2 o'clock, a laige auditory collected in the 
Courthouse, and were addressed by the President 
of the Society, Frederick J. Betts, Esq., of New- 
burg. His address was listened to with great in- 
terest, and we regret that want of space forbids 
our copying it entire. In one thing we liked it 
much ; and that is, instead of dealing wholly in 
generals, it went into practical particulars, an ex- 
tract or two of which we give, as an excellent ex- 
ample for those who may hereafter be called upon 
to address fixture assemUies of this kind. We 
shall look with interest for the result of his at* 
tempt with muck to destroy the toad-flax, and we 
can only add, that the details of one such experi- 
ment* no matter whether it fully succeeds or not* 
is worth all the generalities which we have listen- 
ed to in agricultural addresses for the past ten 
years. 

I would beg leave to suggest that each member 
of our society should take upon himself to endea- 
vor, in some respect, to improve the present sjrs- 
tem of cultivation* as to at least some one product 
of the soil, and that he be prepared, either Terbal* 
ly or in writing, to give the result of his operations 
to the society, at these, its annual meetings. With 
an ardent desire to perform mv duties as your 
President, in a wav to produce the greatest good 
to OUT Society, and to its members* and believing 
that public addresses to practical men must, to be 
efiective, not only be practical^ but must also be 
somewhat circunutantial in their detailt, I shall 
venture, even at the risk of tediousness, respect- 
fiill}r* but earnestly* to call your attention to some 
particulars which 1 deem important. And I would 
especially call the attention of every &rmer whom 
I have the honor now to address, to the subject of 
the destruction of noxious weeds. 

The legislature has lutde k the espeeial bwi- 
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ness of the SaperiDtendent of Highways, (the road 
master,) to see that no noxious weed is allowed 
toffrow within his peculiar dominioD, the highway, 
and we can, and ought to compel him to perform 
his duty in this respect, if he neglects it ; and the 
wholesome provision of the commonlaw,<*that every 
person mnst so use his own property, as not to in- 
jure that of his neighbor,'^ should deter each of us 
from allowing any weed to mature its seed, so as 
to be wafted upon his neia;hbor's premises. Let 
each of us then attend diligently to his duty in 
this respect, and I doubt not that our good exam- 
ple will either encourage or shame our less diligent 
neighbor into the penormance of his duty, and 
save us the necessity of a resort to even remon- 
strance on the subject 

As worthy of the especial attention of erery 
&rmer, I would particularly notice the weed com- 
monly known among us as Toad-Flax; in its 
grasping, self-appropriating disposition, in the 
rapidity with which, by root and seed, it will over- 
ran our land, and in the tenacity with which it 
clings to the slightest foothold it may obtain in the 
soil, it has, I beliere, no successful rival in the 

great fiimily of weeds — not even excepting that 
igh dignitanr among agricultural tormentors, the 
Canada thistle ; with it we must do batde to the 
death — ^it will make with as no compromise — ^it 
claims all, and it will take all, wherever it obtains 
the mastery. To study its habits is, perhaps, the 
surest mode of ascertaining its cheai)est and most 
ready destroyer. ^* Every bane has its antidote ;" 
and a full measure of honor and reward is due him 
who shall discover the antidote for this. Careful 
cultivation, in a series of crops, which admit of 
the frequent use of the plow, the cultivator, and 
the hoe, will, it is said, not <xily destroy it, but 
convert it into an excellent manure ; but it seems 
to choose for its abode high, iMroken, and stony 
land, and there this slow process must prove inef- 
fectual. The fact, however, that it selects such 
sround as most congenial to its nature, and the 
farther &ct, that it is never, at least as &r as my 
observation extends, seen in low, wet, or clay soUs, 
suggests the idea that such soil, and especially 
muck, may be the remedy we want. I am now 
trjring the experiment of its application, and trust 
mt others will do so likewise. 

At the close of the address, some spirited reso- 
lutions were passed, gentlemen pledging them- 
selves to connderably augment the funds of the 
society another year, and thus enable it to extend 
its future usefulness ; all of which we have no 
doubt will be carried into effect The award of 
premiums was then read, and toward sunset most 
of the spectators returned to their respective 
homes, seemingly well pleased with the show, 
and determined to make it as much fuller and as 
much more spirited as possible another year. 

On the whole, we were highly pleased with the 
exeursioQ to Orange county and what we saw 
there, and, as hinted in our last number, at the 
dose of thedesciiptioQ of someof itshntter dairies, 



it is oar intention to give particulars of our visit 
hereafter. Situated as Orange county is, so near 
and so easy of access to this city, one of its chief 
products must, for a long course of years, he milk; 
the greatest attention, therefore, should be paid to 
their breed of cows in this particular. We think 
that the society ought to increase its premiums on 
these, and take such further measures for their 
improvement, as shall ensure this point in them 
being developed to its utmost extent 



^ FARM AND ROAD-HORSES. 

Tbebe is nothing like that attention bestowed 
upon the breeding of good fiurm and road-horses 
that there should be ; we mean the horse of all 
wfrk ; one that is reasonably showy, and possess- 
ing strength, endurance, and docility; with a walk 
of four miles an hour, and an easy trot to itself, 
over a good level road, of seven miles an hour. 
We have occasionally seen match horses, with 
which one could plow two acres easily in a day, 
and do any kind of farm-work in proportion; such 
as hauling out manure from the bam -yard, wood 
from the forest, going to miD, transporting produce, 
fcc, &c ; at the same time they made a handsome 
appearance single in a buggy, or double in a car- 
riage on the road ; were equal to nine or ten miles 
in an hour, without much fretting, or fifty miles 
in a day; and were also easy and pleasant un* 
der the saddle. Such animals, however, are rare, 
yet they should not be; for with proper atten- 
tion bestowed upon the breeding of horses, the 
fiurmers might generally as easily produce those 
we have described, as the miserable and ordin- 
ary animals which now pervade the country, and 
are scarcely worth the cost of rearing. The pub- 
lic is remarkably supine on this important subject, 
and we despair almost to attempt to rouse it to a 
proper sense of the advantage of breeding a good 
race of farm and road-horses. 

For hardiness, strength, quickness on the road 
in walk or trot, and in endurance, the Canadian 
horse has few superiors ; but he lacks show, and 
is not of suflScient size to suit the generality of our 
citizens. A few of the Vermont horses come as 
near to perfection as anything we hare ever seen, 
fpr the road, saving that they usually want four or 
five inches more of height, and a proportionable 
size in other respects, to fit them for the heavy 
work of the farm, or making a soflbaently showy 
appearance in the carriage. At the west they 
have size enough ; but reared oo their rich, suocii- 
lent pastures, and fed with com without stint, 
they are leggy, lathy, solt, spongy, and without 
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enduiance. If they were fed with oaw instead of 
eom,we hare nodoabt that the same blood would 
produce superior animals; for oats make good 
muscle ; com, &t loose flesh. Good, well-developed 
muscle (lean flesh) constitutes the main strength 
of any animal. South, and in the middle states, 
it is either the high-spirited racer on the one hand, 
or the alow, heavy-moving Dutch horse, on the 
other. To these there are some exceptions, the 
best of which are undoubtedly the Messenger, 
Mambrino, and Bellfounder stock of this vicin- 
ity, crossed upon roomy, well-bred country mares. 
Yet this blood, we regret to say, owing to tA 
carelessness of our countrymen, and great indiffer- 
ence to breeding good roadsters, is nearly extinct ; 
and what little there is left of it, is appreciated 
only by the few. We do not scruple to add, that 
a better fiirm and road-stock than is embraced in 
the above blood, never existed ; and as a proof of 
it, seven eighths of the mongrel dunghiUs that are 
standing throughout the country, from one dollar 
up to five, are called ** Young'^ Messengers, Marah 
brinos, Bellfounders, or Durocs. The pedigrees in 
their flaming handbills, let us inform die iininitia- 
ted, are a " caution" to all readers. The quiizical 
editor of the Spirit of the Times, once promised to 
give the public an epitome of them ; we hope that 
he will soon make good his pledge. They usually 
liegin in this manner : — 

« Young Messenger, nrtd by Old Messenger, 
km by that femous, well-known horse, Old Eclipse, 
that beat Henry, that nm a mile in one minute.*' 
They do not usually say who they are damned* 
by ; but if they have any doubts on this subject 
hereafter, they may add— by all admirers of good 
stock in general, and the American Agriculturist 
in particular. 

Why it is that our fiirmers are so careless in the 
breeding of good horses, we can not divine; for a 
superior carriage-h(»se always commands a hand- 
some price, and is of quick sale. We have looked 
over several hundred pairs of horses brought to 
this dty for sale within the past six months, and 
there were scarce ten really prime ones 16 hands 
high among them. These brought from $700 to 
$800 the pair readily, and $600 is the rery lowest 
price on an average that may be expected for them. 
The dealers usually calculate upon an advance of 
$200 for breaking, and risk and expense of mar- 
keting, which, considering the many mishaps 
which occur, is none too much. Estimating the 
average price, then, of good carriage-horses at 

• For abunonmt explaattion of this tenn, tee a gnotatloD 
ftom iobA Randolpb, pif» m oC tUa paper, coL M, St pi. Na. 



$600 per pair, and deducting $200 for marketing, 
it leaves $400 to the farmer, which makes it a fair 
business, and well worth his bestowing more at- 
tention than he now does on the blood and rearing 
of this most serviceable animal to man. We wish 
the money that is annually thrown away upon race- 
horses, could be devoted to the bree^ng of good 
roadsters; how much better it would be for the 
country, we need not add. 

STRAW FODDER. 

In our October No. we took occasion to speak 
of the value for fodder of even so poor an arti-^ 
cle as buckwheat straw is generally considered. 
Oat, rye, and wheat straw, are much superior. In 
consequence of the early and unusually deep snows 
which have fallen this month and the past, the 
root crops have not been saved as well as osoal, 
nor in as large quantities ; and although hay is 
abundant, the &rmers before spring, may find 
themselves shorter in their fodder than they an- 
ticipated. We recommend, therefore, that they 
husband all their straw carefully, as it is thrashed ; 
and if there be any danger of a want of fodder, ob- 
tain cutting-machines, and have it cut op, then 
slightly moistened in the heap, and a small quan- 
tity of shorts, bran, oil or other meal, with a slight 
sprinkling of salt added to it. These additions 
make the stock relish the straw well, eat it with 
avidity, and thrive admirably upon it, espedalty 
if the animals are of a good breed. 

Let it be recollected that the chief food of Eng- 
lish stock throughout the winter, is straw with « 
few roots. The celebrated Bakewell kept a part 
of bis animals in good heart on straw alone for 
several months every season ; but his breed was 
superior, and to this cnrcumstance a part of its 
merit must be attributed. Coarse, ill-bred animab 
are a loss under any eircmnstanees, and the greater 
part of the food which is given them goea ta 
waste; it matters little, therefore, whether it be 
grain, roots, hay, or straw ; for all, or either of these 
articles will bring more in market than the growth 
or accumulation of flesh of the animals to which 
they are feed. We wish that some of our readers 
would make an experiment on the value of wheat, 
oat, and rye straw, in feedbg this winter, and com- 
mimicate the same to us. The straw should be 
evenly thrashed, and fed at the same time to three 
distinct lots of animals, as near alike as possible. 
The straw must be we^hed, the animals aln at 
the time of begiiming to feed them, and again 
when the experiment is finished, so as to ascert ain 
their exact gain or Vm$, The tsookk of waimg 
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%lteh aa ezperimeHt is tnHiag, and aoy ooe doing 
it and reporting to \sds we wiJi put on oat free list 
lor ten years. 

We published a table on the eomparatit^ ralue 
<of different kinds tif fodder fer cattle, in our first 
VdQme> page 350. We know from repeated ob- 
Bervation^ that tbne valoe of «traw varies greatly, 
iiecording to the time that it is cat. If reaped 
%heQ the grain id in the mUk) it is more nutritious 
than when the betrjr becomes hard ; bat if allowed 
to stand till the grain easily sliells from the head 
«qpoa being shakeft, and the stsiks and leaves get 
rasty, it becomes nearly valaeless as fodder. It 
iias been proved that grain may be cat from three 
to ten days earliet than we have been accustomed 
to do it in this coantfry, that k will give a better 
Bample in consequence of this eariy catting, and 
^t the ^tnw is of &r superidr quality^ 

BARTF^RD COUNTY AGRKXTLTURAt SHOW. 

Ths day after the New Haven Show being over> 
^September 29th,) was appointed for the great 
idisplay at Harlforl, ConnectiieaL Joined by a 
)>lea88nt party bffnenda at this point, we took the 
morning train at aa early hoar, and were soon set 
^own in this fine t>ld town, mnd andeat seat of 
.^government of Connecticat The weather could 
not have possibly been finer, and we found, the 
^ty thronged withdeniiens from the t»xintry, all 
wisdoas for the Sho^. The ample roosis of the 
City Hall were devoted to the miAor articles, and 
9iere we fiiond a hig^y creditable display of fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, grain, flonr, dairy products, 
and domestic manafactores. We should like to 
^well upon the raeitts of these, particalarly x>f 
acme kinls of fruits and vegetables present, but 
we fear to fttigoe oar readers with repetitions of 
such things as we see elsewhere, and therefore 
forbear. 

The stodbyard was in the environs of the town, 
ttear the nver, and this was wcB filled with the 
tisual breeds of domestic animals. There were 
a fe# very fine &t cattle present, and about 220 
9iead of working oten. Red predominated in their 
XMilor. Some had neariy the fineneae of points and 
Hdean sinewy limbs of the Devons^ )mt usually, 
they were rather eoarser and larger. Notwith- 
atanding iSiis, they seemed aufBcintly quick in 
their movements, are said to lie powerfrd in iIm 
yoke, and can not be eaNxIled for liheir size as 
wortdng oxen. We noticed a few good Duinte 
^uUs. Mr. Cidiins's Hero eqiecially ezceb in 
l&is hand&ig equalities; and from the pdnts of 
ilia ahouMen hadc» it would be difficult to beat 



him, take the United States over. The best milk- 
ing coWs on the ground we were informed were 
grade Durhams ; but everything so soon gets mixed 
up with the generality of farmers, that it is im- 
possible to give more than an indefinite guess as 
to the breeding of nine tenths of the stock of the 
cotmtry. We must confess ourselves great stick- 
lers for pedigree among animals, or what is tech* 
nically termed '• hmmryard aristocracy ;" and we 
do like to be able to answer, with some definite* 
ness, the question of the shrewd Yankee boy : — 

" Wal, now, Mbter, can you tell us who that 
'ere crittur's daddy is ? If you can, and 'tis a good 
one, it's a trade, anyhow, and no more dack,** 

Yes, the boy was right. To know *' daddy and 
mammy^ puts an end to '* slack," and makes some 
certainty in the animal itself and its breeding ; 
the public, therefore, must bear patiently with us 
if we fire away rather sharp now and then upon 
bam^yard democmcy. We mean no treason against 
the Republic by this, and only>want to revolu- 
tianive a little the domestic animals of the coun> 
try. But to return to the Show. 

There was a good display of native bulls, of a 
handsome, bright-red color, some of which were 
anusually fine, and deserving all the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon them. Only go on> gentle- 
men, we say, and improve these, and you shall 
find us your warm supporters. Of fine^wooUed 
sheep there was a goodly number, principally an 
intermixure of the Saxons and Merinos. Pigs were 
rather a scarce article present. Poultry was in 
pretty fall feather, and Mr. Kennedy's coops, es* 
pecially those contaimng his noble gobblers, at- 
tracted marked attention. They were the repre* 
eentatives of a flock of about 80 at home, and ap- 
peared so superior, that we set them down as be* 
ionging to the^arUtecracy** of poultry. 

At 2 o'clock P. M., in company with the mem- 
bers of the Hartford County Society, and delegates 
firom others in different counties, we sat down to 
a capital dinner at the United States HoteL This 
was soon discassed, when ail proceeded to the 
Oenter Church, to hear the anniversary address. 
This was preceded by a pmyer by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, and the singing, by a choir of about 70 
litde girls, of a beautiful hymn, composed for the 
occasion by Mrs. Sigoamey. Francis Gillette, Esq., 
of BloomfieM, then rose and made an excellent 
address, which was followed by the little girli 
singing the pretty song of— 

O, the merry hanrest^time ! 
The merry, matchlen harreet-lisw ( 
What can vie, beneath the sky, 
WUh the matohlsM hsmst4(Bt t 
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The Plowing Match now took ptace aboat a 
mile from town ; bat as the eveoiog train was to 
leave aboat this hour, and as we were under the 
necessity of retaining to the city that night, we 
could not stay to see it. We subsequently under* 
stood from one who was present, that eleyen teams 
entered as competitors for the premiums. The 
task was the usual quantity of one eighth of an 
acre ; the one that did his work best within an 
hour, to he considered the winner. The soil was 
a heavy loam, and the depth of furrow required, 
7 inches. The width of the furrow was not pre- 
scribed, but run from 13 to 15 inches. This was 
heavy plowing, and most of the teams had two 
yoke of cattle in them. The average time was 
33 minutes. The plowing was excellently well 
done. Mr. Zenas Rider took the first premium 
of $6; Mr. Erastus Morgan, the second of $i; 
and Mr. Greorge Clarke, the third of $3. Thus 
ended the Agricultural Show for the beautiful and 
fertile county of Hartford. We had a delightfiil 
day of it there, and feel under obligations for the 
attentions showed us by the officers of the society, 
and others whom we met during our brief stay in 
the county. 

DRAINING LANDS. 

Much time and labor is annually wasted for 
want of properly understanding the best method 
of draining lands. Where there is surface-water 
merely, or pond-holes to drain off, draining is 
easily accomplished by merely running a ditch 
through the lowest part of the grounds, to a depth 
below the standing water. In ground that is 
springy, thorough draining is more complicated ; 
but by proper observation, and a little experience, 
one may soon become so well acquainted with 
what is necessary to be done, as to feel under no 
embarrassment in ordinary cases. 

The principal rule to observe in draining springy 
ground, is to seek the sources of these springs, and 
cut them off from the land to be drained, by dig- 
ging the ditch deeper than the springs, near where 
they make their first appearance in it. For ex- 
ample, most of the land which it is desired to 
drain in this vicinity, is low swales or meaoows, 
endrded by banks of table land, or hills of a greater 
or less height, from which the water oozes out 
tnd saturates the ground below. In most of the 
attempts which we have seen to drain this kind 
of land, a ditch is merely cut through the centre 
of the swale. This only serves to draw the water 
from the higher ground to it, without making the 
land any drier, except for a few feet en each aide 



of the ditch. Now the true way is to cut a ditch 
at the foot of the banks or hills bounding the land 
to be drained, lower than the springs which ooze 
out of these elevations, and the water is imme- 
diately and effectually drawn off, and the ground 
which before was saturated like a wet sponge, 
becomes dry at once, aad may then be put under 
cultivation. 

The open weather <^ this and the following 
month is an excellent time for ditching, there 
being little to be done in our northern climate, 
save taking care of the stock, digging marl, or pre- 
paring composts for manures. We are glad to 
see, in our frequent excursions over the country, 
that much more attention is paid now to draining 
than formerly ; but there are thousands of acres 
yet in the older-settled states, which claim the at- 
tention of the spade, and these laads^ as we have 
before remarked, when divested of water, and put 
imder cultivation, prove of the strongest and most 
valuable quality. They frequently a^^nd with 
peat and rich vegetable matter, to a greater or lesa' 
depth, and the excess of this can in all casea be 
used for fertilizing other portions of the farm. 

MR. VAIL'S DURHAMS. 

As some of Mr. Yairs stock was imported from 
the renowned herd of Mr. Bates of England, and 
as we had not seen it for nearly two years, at 
which time it had not attained sufficient age to be 
fully developed, we took a fancy, one of those dear 
sunny mornings in July, when the city is so hot, 
and the country looks so cool and inviting, to step 
on board the magnificent steamboat Empire, just 
as she was casting loose her fastenings, prepara- 
tory to a start on her daily trip to Troy. This is 
a distance from New York, by river, of about 160 
miles ; but that is nothing now-a-days, and in less 
than 10 houn we were safely landed at the feot 
of the classic Mount Ida, and in half an hour more 
Mr. Vail set us down among his stock on the 
farm. 

The fint animal that we looked at, was Wel- 
lington, as a matter of course ; but how he had 
changed from the light 2-year-old form which we 
presented to our readers as his portrait, in the De- 
cember No. of the first volume of this periodicaL 
He was now (last July) 3 years and 9 months old, 
and had already nearly the full development of a 
mature, grown boll. Wellington is not large ta 
look at, yet he is very heavy to weigh ; then hia 
horns, head, and limbs, are so fine; hi9 pomts so 
well fiUed out, especially in totondity of hody, 
^d depth and breadth of brisket, that it makes 
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him a deceptiTe animal to the eye of any except 
a strict connoisseur. His handling is very good — 
his presence imposing — his action light* free, and 
easy. He was hy Short Tail, (2,621,) out of the 
Oxford Cow, which obtained the first prize open 
to all England, at the Show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in July, 1839. The Oxford Cow is a 
remarkable milker. In a letter teceired by Mr. 
Vail from Mr. Bates, dated Kirklearington, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1843, he thus speaks of her : — 

The Oxford Premium Cow, calved October 5th, 
1838, and was milked regularly every meal, twice 
a day, till October, 1841, (3 years,) and in Septem- 
ber, 1841, would have weighed 100 stone, of 14 
lbs. per stone, [1,400 lbs.] and this on grass only. 

It was in August of this year that we saw her 
repeatedly on Mr. BsOes' estate, and certainly she 
was the broadest and most massive cow we ever 
looked 9Xj and in her points generally a very supe- 
rior animal. 

Duchess we thought had improved even more 
than Wellington. She is really extremely fine; 
especially in the head, horn, and neck, with beau- 
ttfol eyes, and a brisket prcgeeting something like 
Mr. Bates Duchess 34, as figured in April No. 
for current vohmie. Mr. Vail's Duchess is out of 
Nonsuch 2d, by the Duke of Northumberland, 
whose portrait is given in our May No. He is the 
best Short-Horn bull we saw in England, and has 
elways taken the first prize when exhibited at the 
Royal Agricultural Society Show, as also at that 
of Yorkshire. In importing this stock, Mr. Vail 
aimed to combine deep-milking qualities, with 
good handling, aymmetrical forms, and early ma- 
turity. How well he has succeeded, the public 
have only to call and judge for themselves. 

Mr. Vail had two young bolls from Duchess, 
by Wellington, when we were at Troy, and by 
this time she has probably dropped a third cal£ 
The first. Meteor, now 2 irears old, was exhibited 
at the Show of the American Institute in this city 
last month, and took the first pdze for buUs of any 
age— a silver cup. He was genemlly admired, 
and in appearance is maoh IDce his sire. The 
othor bull is quite lis promising as Meteor was at 
his age ; but we ean tell better how he will look 
when more folly developed. 

We were shown several ether fine animals when 
at Mjt. Vail's, of which we made notes at the 
tine ; but these unluckily being mislaid, we can 
not speak more particulariy as to their merits, fur- 
ther than to'say, that we bidieve they are firom deep- 



dams, Victoria, a 2-yearK>ld heifer, is a remark- 
able animal ; and one has only to look at her deep, 
wide brisket, ftit rumps,' and well-developed quar- 
ters, to be convinced of the great advantage of pos- 
sesomg a well-bred and well-chosen stock. In our 
judgment, Mr. Vail has not in all eases had that 
justice done to his animals which was their due ; 
it, therefore, affords us the more pleasure to speak 
of them as we think they merit; and if others 
differ with us, we can only hope they will allow 
us the same fireedom of opinion that we are at all 
times willing to accord to them. 

A TRIP TO LOG HALL. * 

Owmo to the hot weather coming on unusually 
early when recently in Mississippi, we made so 
short a stay in the state, as to deprive ourselves 
of the advantage of seeing many things in that 
country, which it would have given us great pleas* 
ure to do. Not the least among these was a visit 
we had planned to Dr. Philips of Log HalL To 
make amends in a measure for our loss, we give 
some extncts from the Southwestern Farmer, de* 
tuling a trip which the editor recently took there. 
We trust one of these days that we shall be able 
to follow in his footsteps. 

We found the Doctor busv in his ham-yard — 
fat he is hardly ever awav nrom home, dressed in 
very proper farmer-like habiliments— a home-made 
woollen roundabout, cottonade pants, buckskin 
shoes, &C. It is something unusual to see a bam 
in Mississippi : the one at Log Hall is a spacious 
structure, put up in an excellent style of workman* 
ship. In this mum and the surrounding sheds, are 
vast stores of hay, fodder, oats, straw, and other 
provender ; and in one of the apartments a patent 
cuttin^machine, turned by crank, in which every- 
thing IS cut up— hay, oat-straw, fodder— all is cut 
up-— racks are not used at all ; but a wide trough 
is in every stall, as well as under sheds in the 
yard, where cattle and other stock find the food 
cut up and broa^ht down to a level with their re* 
spective capacities. 

The h^g^en showed the same provident care. 
A furnace and a capacious kettle were there; to 
cook food for the fattening hogs ; and a series of 
troughs, for alternately cooling and feeding with. 
All the difierent pens and lots about the barn-yard 
opened into it by means of small gates, substan* 
tudly and neatly made. 

The piggery was a sight entirely new to us ; a 
** foDg-orawn aisle" extended from end to end of 
this establishment, along the middle; and on either 
side of this aisle were suits of rooms for the dif- 
ferent madams and their young families of porkers, 
the troughs being on the side next the aisle, so 
that each apartment could be fed from the centre. 



Wellingtoo, show a great improvement over their 



milking bmilies. The produce of these cows, by xhe entrance to each apartment or pen, was by a 



gate opening on the outside. 
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Th€ implemenU at Log Hall embrace a ^eat 
number and variety of choice articles. Under one 
shed we saw twenty-seven plows and cultivators, 
most of which were of pecaliar beauiy aad value. 
Among the implements we saw also a cob-crusher, 
a com-sheller, a thrashing-machine, &c., &c. 

The buildings^ also, are worthy of the man. 
The house itself, which is not yet completed, is 
admirably arranged for comfort and convenience ; 
is well ventilated, and planned and constructed in 
good >aste. The gin-house, and, indeed, nearly 
all the structures about the place, have been evi- 
dently put up with a view to permanent utility, 
rather than tor cheapness — no make-shiA expedi- 
ents, but abidinff conveniences. 

The land is o? good quality, rather richer than 
the average of lands in Hinds, and lies very hand- 
somely. Sloping down to the Chittoo-Loosa (Bi^ 
Black) liver. On the upland part, we exammea 
the experiment which the Doctor has been making 
with manuring cotton. The difference is not only 
manifest, but really astonishing. Manured cotton 
and unmanured cotton were growing side by side, 
and the difference was about the same as that be- 
tween the cotton on the Mississippi bottoms, and 
that on ordinary thin uplands. 

Seeing a pile of manuscript books on the Doc- 
tor's desk, on our return to the house, we must 
needs pry into them. Here was a '* Stock Book,^^ 

S'Tioflr the history and pedime of each animal on 
e place, with the date of all the operations in 
that department, it being, to the barn-yard and 
piggery, a minute ** Family Record of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths." Then there was the *'^<zrm 
Book,'** a kind of daily journal of all the work done. 
In another book was a list of all the field bands, 
and opposite to every day (except Sunday) a state- 
ment of the pick of each hand — and that running 
back for many years. The hands are a happy 
looking set, showing, by their fat and cheerful ap- 
pearance, that they know what good living and 
plenty of it means. 

After all this, we need hardly say that Dr. P. is 
a man of untiring energy. Happily, he has a help 
meet who is herself '* magna pars," in regard to 
the order, the neatness, the good taste, and the 
gienerai economy that prevail. A great part of the 
time at the hall is devoted to literary pastime ; for, 
where system is adopted, labor does not encroach 
upon the hours for recreation, nor recreation upon 
those, of labor. Each dutj has its appropriate sea- 
son ; and at that season tne duty is done* Hence, 
notwithstanding his excessive labors, (for he em- 
ploys no overseer,) notwithstanding the great at- 
tention he gives to reading and to his domestic en- 
joyments, yet still he manages to find time to 
write more, we venture to say, than any farmer in 
the state. 

WATsa-RoTTiNG Hemf.— lu our first volume, 
page 200, we spoke of the intention of Mr. Savage 
of Kentucky, to try the experiment of water-rot- 
ting hemp in a flat-boat moored in the Ohio river, 
by boring holei in the bottom and sinking it nearly 
to a level with the top of the boat We see in 
the Kentucky Oommonwealtb, that Mr* Sandford 



Connelly of Union eotmty, has succeeded well in 
rotting hemp by adopting this system, and he rec« 
ommends it to others. He found that hemp wa* 
ter-rotted in the spring, after lying in stadc all 
winter, made a stronger and handsomer sample 
than that rotted in the fafi. 



IMPROYEMENT OF DQMESTIC STOCK. 

As the Cultivator continues knowingly to misrep' 
resent our differences of opinion upon this subject, 
we here restate them in a single sentence for the 
last time, referring the reader to the full quotationa 
which we have given in several of our late Noa., 
to substantiate us in every word we utter. 

The Cultivator asserts, that aninnls possessing 
20 good points, can be improved by crossing them 
with others possessing only 5. This we deny in 
toto; and say that by taking such a cross, one 
must expect to get the Bad with the good, and 
not calculate as a general rule, that the produce 
would possess over 10 or 12 good point», and move 
probably not exeeed 8 or 9 ; and we can appeal 
confidently to eveiy experienced breeder to avb* 
stantiate this opinion. We made no reference 
whatever to the Cultivator's remariEs about croa> 
sing upward with superior bulls, for all this wne 
but the echo of what any school-boy might heve 
written, and what has been repeated a thouamd 
timesinarticlesalready published onstock bieedng. 
Thatf the Cultivator had learned from its horn- 
book ; but the **five poinit^ improving principle 
was original ; and as this recommendation, if fol<* 
lowed up, would inlUlibly destroy every weii-bred 
animal in the coootry in a single gensratien, and 
with them mOltons of dollars kvested in fine 
stock, and the pasufbl labors of years^ we deter<« 
mined to speak out at once strongly and bddly. 
What we said was fek in the right ^nrter, and 
we had predetermined it should be. We wiH 
venture to add that the country will not be pester* 
ed with any more such mischievous nonsense Teiy 
soon, and that the attempted improvementa bf 
every conceited jackanapes, who happens to have 
jumbled two ideas together on thia snfcjeet, will 
now pause for a while. As far aa we can kvn, 
there has not been a single dissenting rcioe to enr 
opmion, and not one that has net eondevncd the 
course recommended by the Ci:^tivator. We must 
cooffM that we do not feel unier any partiealnr 
obligations for the adrice tendered us by a ftw ot 
what we tUak over good-naitured finendsr Little 
matters we mvaikibly let go, for we doebtlesa err 
often enough in thcee oorselvta, and acethorafeie 
willing to be both lenient and charitable to othon; 
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bat if the public erer catches us attempting to lead 
the oouatry astray ia a thing of so inoeh impor- 
tance as recommended above, they are welcome 
to lay on as much as they please — ^they shall 
uerer bear us complain or beg for sympathy. 

PERIOD OF GESTATION OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 

It is very important to farmers to know the 

length of time that different animals go with 

young. We accordingly give the period ci those 

which most coscem him as near as we can ascer- 

tainit. 

Mare 

Jennet 

Cow 

Goat 

Ewe 

Sow 

Bitch 

Cat 

Babbit 

Rat 

Mouse 

Guinea Pig 

Period ofl 

Swan 
Turkey . 
'Goose 
Duck 
Pea-Hen 
Guinea-Hen 
Common Hen 
Pigeon 

GOOD EFFECTS OF PLASTER NEAR SALT 

WATER. 

It is generally contended by writers, that lands 
within 30 miles of the sea, or any large tody of 
^t water, are not benefited by the use of pltster ; 
«nd taking these assertions for our authority, we 
ao believed till we made a visit to the farm of Mr. 
William K. Townsend of New Haven, lying di- 
rectly on the Sound, and gradually sloping to it. 
and of course under the direct inflaence of sea 
breezes and sea«xhalatians. Mr. Townsend sows 
at the rate of Irom one to three bushels of plaster 
per acre on his grass-land, and the effects are 
nearly if not quite as apparent as any we have 
wimessed in the interior of the country. Several 
experiments hav« been made here by sowing a 
breadth of land, and then skip a breadth, and so 
continuing till the whole field was gone over. 
At the time of cutting the kay on those breadths 
where the plaster was sown, the grass was not 
<obly thicker and taller, hot finer, and apparently 
of a tweeter and better quality. The after^math 
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or rowen showed the same difference in an emi- 
nent degree. 

A practical result of this kind shows that the 
theory of saline vapors combining with the plas- 
ter, and making it inoperative is at &Qlt; and 
chemists most now seek some other cause than 
this, to convince us that lands close to the vicini- 
ty of salt water are not benefited by the use ef 
plaster. Such land as lies so near the sea as to 
be continually saturated by the spray of the surf 
beating upon the shore, may not be benefited by 
the use of plaster ; for by the excess of salt, they 
become almost entirely barren ; but those a little 
removed from the ocean, it is proved by the ex- 
periment of Mr. Townsend, can be improved by 
the application of it. We hope others may be 
induced to try experiments of the use of plaster, 
•especially by sowing it in the fall, and early ia 
the spring, followed by a wet as well as a dry 
summer. Plaster requires about 500 parts of wa- 
ter to dissolve it ; a wet season following the sow- 
ing of it, would therefore be the fiiirest test of its 
eflkacy. 

THIRD VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Two more numbers, which will be issued oq 
the 1st and 15th of next month, will complete 
the Seoobid VoLirMB oi this paper ; and on the 1st 
of January, we shall commence Yolttme Tbxkd. 
For this, we have many things in store, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. The present handsome 
and convenient form, high, national character, and 
cheap price of the American Agriculturist, will 
continue to be maintained. It has received the 
sanction of the public in an eminent degree ; and 
iis steady, increasing circulation, b an ample guar- 
antee of the future. During October, we had an 
addition of upward of 300 to our subscription list, 
nearly every one of which ordered the work from 
the commencement of the first volume. No- 
vember, so far, is equally promising, and in addi- 
tion to this, our average sales the past season have 
been over 100 bound copies of Volume I. per month. 
We will venture to say, that this, when it is con- 
sidered we are so near the close of our volume, is 
imexampled in agricultural periodical literature; 
and we have no doubt that the list of subscriben 
to Volume Third will be the largest of any in the 
Union. The American Agriculturist took its stand 
from the first, as unrivalled in point of practical 
knowledge and general ability ; and as it begun, 
so it has kept on, with the added knowledge and 
improvements of the day, and thus will it eontimie 
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to the end of its career, which, if our life and 
health be spared by a kind Proyidence, we intend 
shall be a long one. We hope that those who 
have so generously sustained us so &r, will con- 
tinne their kind offices, and that others whose 
eye may meet this paragraph, will not remain be- 
hind them in the good cause of disseminating a 
work so well calculated as this to promote an im* 
prored and enlightened system of Agriculture. 

Review of Lexbto. — ^We finish Dr. Mohl's 
searching Review of Leibig in the present number. 
We recommend the concluding paragraphs espe- 
cially to the attention of our readers; for while 
the last accords to this distinguished chemist, 
seemingly, all that he can justly claim, the preee- 
dinff one exposes his apparently hasty conclusions 
anu mistakes with no little severity. We shall 
look for Leibig's reply to this with no little inter- 
est, and shall be glaa if he can show substantial 
reasons for all his bold assertions. 



Salt AND Limb F09 Stock.— We see that the 
American Farmer recommends equal parts of salt 
and lime mixed to give to stock. We always sup- 
posed lime injurious to animals taken internally, 
and on this account, have often heard obiections to 
using salt for stock made from one of the springs 
at Syracuse. Will the Farmer please inform us 
why lime is thus used, and what are its benefits ? 

Postage. — ^We trust that every freeman in these 
States will use his mfluence with the representa- 
tives and senators of Congress, to have the exor- 
bitant rates of postage cut down, and the franking 
privilege entirely abolished. We are informed 
upon good authority, that seven eighths of the 
weight of the mails now are franked ; thus a prao- 
ti<»raristocratic feature is introduced into our re- 
publican system, taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. If government or any of its officers 
wish a letter or pamphlet carried by mail, we say, 
iet them pay for it the same as any private indi- 
Tidual. We think that the charges for carrying 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, and all mailable 
matter, should be regulated by the ounce ; and we 
see no reason to alter our proposition of rates from 
those heretofore expressed in this paper, unless 
upon trial it should be found that tney could be 
carried cheaper, viz : — 
5 cents per ounce for all letters 100 miles and 

under. 
10 cents " '' over 100 miles Ad 

under 500. 
15 cents *' *^ over 500 miles. 

For the purpose of encouraging the diSusiou of 
knowledge among the people, papers and pamph- 
lets should not be charged above half a cent per 
ounce, the United States over. We are confident 
that under such a system, a greater revenue would 
accrue to the Post Office than at present. Every 
one now feels that the rates of postage are an 
odious and unjust tax, and they conspire to evade 
it in all postible waya. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS 

jSwofded at the lUffi Jhmuuuai Show tfthe jimeriean /su 

atUute, October, 1843. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Department* 

HoasES^ 

StaUiona. — ^Hezekiah Wetmore, West Chester co.> 
N. Y., hest stallion — silver cup. Henry Vanderwater, 
New York, for 2d db. — diploma. 

Brood Marea, — Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J.» 
best brood mare, Polly Hopkins — Bilver cap. John H. 
Coster, New York, brood mare, Golnare— silver medaJ» 
Henry Watson, Efuit Windsor, Ct, brood mare, Betsy 
Wilson— diploma : a silver cap having been- before 
awarded. John A. Pool, New Brunswick, N. J., brood 
mare Indiana-Hliploma : a silver cap having been be- 
fore awarded. C. M. Hall, Harlem, N. Y., youag brood 
mare. Young Lady Light-Foot— diploma. Alexander 
Benedict, Staten Island, N. Y.,.gra7 mare— diploma. 

CoUs, — Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., best colt 
— silver cup. 

Jacks. 

John A. Pool, New Brunswick, N. J., best jack- 
diploma : a silver cup awarded last year. 

Mules. 

Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., best pair of 
mules — silver cup. 

X IvpaovED Bbeeds or Cattlb* 

BuUt, 2 years eld and upward, — George Vail, Troy^ 
N. Y., best Durham bull, Meteor — silver cup. Henry 
Hull, best Devon bull — silver cup. 

Bulis^ I year old. — George M. Woolsey, Horlgate 
Neck, N. Y., best Durham bull, Jupiter^sUver cup. 

Bull Calves. — Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. JL, best 
Durham bull calf— silver medal. 

Cows, — ^Thomas Addis Emmet, Mt. VemoBy N. Y.^ 
best Duiham Cow, Celeste — silver cup. 

Heifers, — Wm. Pimici Harrisontown^ N. J., best 
Durham heifer, Victoria — silver cup. 

Heifer Calves, — Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., besfe 
Durham heifer calf— silver medal.. 

Natsvx Stock. 

Cows, — John R. Peters, New York, best native cow 
— silvei cup. 

Aet/er«.— Joseph Clowes, Rarsnnus, N. J., best na- 
tive heifer — silver medal. 

Bull Ca^t)6«.— Bethuel Brackett, New Haven, Ct., 
best native bull calf— silver medal. 

Working Oxen, — ^Benajah Ives, Cheshire, Ct., best 
pair of working oxen— silver cup. Lambert Wyckoff, 
Bushwick, L. I., 2d best pair of working oxen--eiIver 
medal. 

SPEaAL AWABDS. 

Bulls, — Wm. ^bbons, Madison, N. J., Durham bull, 
Zero— stiver cup. John A. Pirol, New Bkvnswick,!^. 
J., Durham bull. Carter— silver cup. 

Cows. — ^Henry Whitney, New Haven, Ct.,. Durham 
heifer, Cornelia — silver cup. Henry ^ilh, Astoria, 
L. I., a cow of great milking qualities — silver cap. 

Shzep. 

Long Wools. — George Monteith, Albany, N. Y., best 
buck, Cotswold breed — silfver cup. Charles Blaekp 
bourne, Bedford, L. I., best ewe, Lincolnshire breed— 
silver cup. Charles Blackbonmc, Bedford, L. I., best 
lamb— silver medal. 

MiddU iroo{t.^Obadiah ElUot, Middlehaas, N. J., 
best buck, Southdown breed — silver cup. Francis M» 
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Roteh,Butteriiutto,N.T., best ewe, Southdown breed—f Roswell Pluinmer, for a good specimen of new 



sflver cup. Fnnds M. Botch, Butternutts, N. Y., best 
Iamb, Southdown breed-silver medal. 

Fat Wethtri.^-J. Macdonald Mclntyre, Albany, N. 
Y., best fat wether. Southdown and Cotswold breeds— 
silver cup. 

Special AwAsoa. 

William Pimie, Harrisontown, N. Y., for a ewe and 
lamb, Leicester breed— diploma. 

James Broidie, West Chester co., N. Y., for a ewe 
. and two lambs, Leicester breed — diploma. 

J. Macdonald Mclntyre, Albany, N. Y., for a South- 
down back — diploma. 

John Beatty, Morris co., N. J., for mz ewes of the 
Bakewell breed — diploma. 

Charles Blackboume, Bedford, L. L, for a Lincoln- 
shire buck— diploma. 

George Monteith, Albany, N. Y., for Leicester bucks 
—diploma. 

SWINS. 

William P. Moss, New York, for the best Berkshire 
boar — ^silver cup. 

Alexander Benedict, Staten Islaad, for the 2d best 
boar— diploma. 

John Giles, Providence, R. L, for the best Berkshire 
sow — silver cup. 

John Rutter, YoricviUe, N. Y., for the 2d best sow- 
diploma. 

TiTftKETs, Gebse, Ducks, and Fowls. 

W. J. Townsend, Newtown, L. L, for the best pair 
of turkeys — American Poultry Book. 

William Ross, Ravenswood, L. L, fbr the best pair 
of Bremen geese — ^American Poaltry Book. 

Henry A. Field, New York, for the best pair of mon- 
grel geeae — American Poultry Book. 

W. J. Townsend, Newtown, L. L, for the best pair 
«f Muscovy ducks — American Poultry Book. 

Mr. Orphan, New York, for the best pair of com- 
mon ducks — American Poultry Book. 

H. T. Chapman, New York, for the best pair of 
imported Dorking fowls — American Poultry Book. 

Wm. Ross, Ravenswood, L. L, for the best pair of 
Poland fowls — American Poultry Book. 

Thomas Bartine, Astoria, L. I., for the best pair of 
capons — ^American Poultry Book. 

J. W. Goodwin, Fort Hamilton, L. L, for the best 
lot of Egyptian fowls — ^American Poultry Book. 

8. A. Halsey, Astoria, L. I., for a pair of Chinese 
fowls — American Poultry Book. 

George C. De Kay, New York, for a bird (the Cura- 
qod) — American Poultry Book. 

Joseph Foulke, Hell Gale, N. Y., for a bird (the 
Flamingo) — ^American Poultry Book. 



cheese — diploma. 

Stephen Yates, Palatine, N. Y., for a good spectmen 
of new cheese — diploma. 

Charles A. Jackson, 29 Front St., N. Y., for a gfiod 
specimen of pine-apple cheese— diplonuu 

MlLlC 

T. Selleck, Chester, Orange co., N. Y., for the best 
milk (test 1 15<>)— silver medal. 

Mathew Hanna, Oxford, Orange co., N. Y., for the 
2d best milk (test 107'')— diploma. 



Products of the Daibt. 

J. H. Smith, Montgomery co., N. Y., for the best 
butter — silver cup. • 

Miss Francis C. Johnson, Goshen, N. Y., for a good 
specimen of butter— silver medal. 

Edwin Smith, for the best old cheese — silver cup. 

Case & Freeman, 101 Front St., New York, for the 
best new cheese — silver medaL 

M. Davenport, 3 Front St., New Yorir, for the best 
pineapple ch ee s e s ilver medal. 

Special Awabds. 

E. P. Whiting, Goshen, N. Y., for a good specimen 
of oM cheese — diploma. 

N. Coe, Winchester, Ct., for a good specimen of oU 
cheese— diploimu 



AORICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AITD MaCHINSET. 

Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, L. L, for the best ptow, 
selT-sharpeninfT — silver cup. 

£. G. Whiting, Trenton, N. J., for the 2d best plow, 
Wlskonsin — silver medal. 

J. S. Eastman, Baltimore, Md., for the 3d best plow 
— diploma. 

Cornelius Van Winkle, Paterson, N. J., for the best 
plowing, done with Eastman's plow — silver cup. 

William Close, Paterson, N. J., for the 2d best plow- 
ing, done with Bergen's plow — silver medal. 

John Swanville, Plainfield, N. J., for the 3d best 
plowing— diploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y.y for 
a com-hiller— ndiploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y., for 
a three-share plow-— diploma. 

Thomas Wiard, Avon, Livingston co., N. Y., for a 
four-share plow of great merit — gold medal. 

Jonathan Conroy, 221 Houston St., N. Y., for Wal- 
ters's adjusting plow-stock-— diploma. 

T. & J. C. Porter, and Chauncey Hart, Farmington, 
Conn., for the best ox-yoke — diploma. 

J. S. & J. P. Newton, Woodbridge, N. J., for an ox- 
yoke^^diploma. 

Edward Townley, 75 Thompson St., for the best bee^ 
hives— diploma : a silver medal having been before 
awarded. 

Brown & Nostrand, West Farms, N. Y., for excel* 
lent bee-hives — diploma. 

Archibald C. Ketchum, Schenectady, N. Y., for a po- 
tato-diggei^--diploma. 

J. C. Langdon, Troy, N. Y., for cultivator plows and 
drag-rake — diploma. 

William Wallace, 414 Fourth St., N. Y., fbr a thrash- 
ing-machine—diploma. 

Thomas P. Thorne, Fishkill landing, N. Y., for a 
straw-cutter — silver medal. 

William Hovey, Worcester, Mass., for a hay-cutter— 
diploma. 

George Sknithson, 229 West St., N. Y., for a straw- 
cutters-diploma. 

Todd & Marshall, Stamford, Conn., for a straw-cnt« 
ter — diploma. 

Henry Warren, Troy, N. Y., for a root-cutter— di- 
ploma. 

C. Conklin, Peekskill, N. Y., for a feed-cutter— di- 
ploma. 

John Moore, 31 Fulton st., N. Y., for an exhibition 
of agricultural implements— diploma. 

B. M. Freeborn, 183 Front St., N. Y., for an exhibi- 
tion of agricultural implement8--diploma. 

John Mayher & Co., 195 Front St., N. Y., for an ex- 
hibition of agricultural implements— diplmna. 

Jordan L. Mott, 264 Water St., N. Y., for the best 
agricultural boiler— diploma : silver medal having been 
before awarded. 

[The premiums on Fruit, Flowers, VegetaUeSy and 
Agricultural productions, in our next.] 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

For tk« Amerium AgrictdUuitt, 
. ^ IS CHESS THE ORIGINAL OF WHEAT? 

Buffcdo, November 2, 1843. 

Na Vm., p. 240, of the American Agriculta- 
xiflt contains a letter dated Vir^ia, August 10» and 
signed P., which, from some internal evidence, in- 
dicates an origin from one able and enlightened, 
and now filling 8^ responsible post in the great 
cause of American agriculture ; and though it may 
be our lot, for the time being, to diflfer on some 
pomts in this important and comprehensive pursuit, 
yet it may be fairly assumed that we agree in 
wishing to arrive at truths wherever that may lie. 
He wiU excuse me for adding it would have oeen 
more pleasant and satisfactory to the public, had 
lie added his name to the communication. But 
allow me in the first place, to conect a prelimin- 
aiy mistake he has fallen into, in attributing the 
authorship of ** Ulmus" to me, the credit of which, 
whatever it may be, being due to Mr. L. F. Allen, 
and not to me, who entered the a^icultural field 
some years subBequent to the publications alluded 
ta 

It is a source of no little re^et, to find so worthy 
a correspondent as P. fiiUing mto some of the com- 
mon errors of a controversialist, under which genus 
it is the least of my ambition to be classed. It 
jpartakes rather too much of the Swift and War- 
burton school, to be in decidedly good taste. I 
'''undertake to make 8U£;gestion8, which should 
not have been expected irom an enlightened man 
in this enlightened day;" and I am "Rip Van 
Winkle sleeping through the chess controversy," 
which resulted m the " triumphant^^ (?) overthrow 
of this ''deeply-rooted and popular error;" and if 
I had not thus slept I " would have scarcely ven- 
tured to evoke the aid of metamorphosis, long 
since exploded and banished to the aim twilight 
of agricultural knowledge, nor remained ignorant 
of the utter discomfiture of those who then Siought 
as I do now." 

With all deference to the responsible station 
and well-known ability of P., I must beg leave to 
say, that I see no relevancy to the subject in these 
and kindred remarks. It is talking about it, and 
about it, but not to the matter in issue. I made a 
suggestion it is true, (not ** suggestUmsy^) that 
chess is the ori^nal of wheat, but! do not attempt 
to substantiate it, for nothing would satisfy even 
myself of its correctness, short of absolute aemon- 
atration, which can only be afibrded by actual ex- 
periment, for which, years may be required. But 
r. neither overthrows this single suggestion, nor 
even renders it less probable than it was before. 

But to the main subject of his article. I rej^et 
be should have confined himself to asserting sim- 
ply the discomfiture of one of the parties bdliger- 
en^ without condescending to inform us ignoramus- 
es in what particular way, and on what grounds 
we have been overthrown. I must assert again 
my ignorance of the chess controversy, nay more, 
my utter repugnance to wade through pages and 
foliofl for ideas, which, afler all, may exist rather 
in the imagination of the writers and their too 



credulous readers, than in the volumes supposecr 
to be enriched by them. I should as soon think 
(^looking over the tomes of monkish suoerstitionr 
oontainin|[ the evidence on which Galileo wa» 
confuted, m his novel and heretical ideas that the* 
world turned on its axis. But this I wffi stipulate 
with P. to do : I will carefully read, and weigb 
every idea going to show the inconvertibility of 
wheat into chess, if collected and condensed by P.^ 
into a tangible, comprehensive, and readable fomw 
But he must be sure they are ideas going directly 
to establish his position, not round-abaut and if^ 
relevant assertions that prove nothing to the pur- 
pose. As it is my only desire to arrive at the truth 
of this matter in the shortest possible way, with-' 
out at all permitting nyself to be awed er hamper^ 
ed by commanding names or authority, when " a 
greater than Solomon" is at hand to settle the 
principle, I mean nature herself^ I shall confine 
what I have to say on this subject to^tbe state- 
ment of a few simple facts. 

A neighbor of mine had a fibld of fine wheat 
apparently entirely free from chess, except by the 
side of one of the fences, whiclk was nearly all 
chess. On inquiry how this difference occurred, 
he said the whole field had been sewn with the 
same seed precisely, but that hisfiock of geese had 
eot into the field while the jUanttwere youngt and 
nad eaten off and partially pulled up the wheatt 
and the conseptence was it had turned into chess. 
So much for fact No. 1.. 

Fact No. 2. A friend in Ohio had a large wheat 
field, through the midfie of which, a low swale 
of marshy, wet land extended. Over all this low 
ground, chess was, with some slight exception, 
the only crop, while all besides was fine, plamp 
wheat His explanation of this result was, that 
all the field was sown with the same seedj broad" 
castj without discrimination^ and that owing, to 
the low part of the field being saturated with wo- 
ter when the frost set in, the ground had been 
thrown up, the roots of the wheat laid bare, and 
the scanty nutriment they had been able to gei^ 
had produced chess in the place of wheats 

Fact No. 3. I saw a luxurieuit field of oats at 
Manitouwoc, Wisconsin, this season, which had 
been cleared last fal}, and was then surrounded 
with the original forest, over which no cultivated 
crops had ever before been sown. The whole 
field looked remarkably finer as did all the crqp» 
in that region, and I discovered no chess in any 
part of the field except on one edge. This had 
been scratched over with the harrow for about two 
feet in width, and the ground was very hardr 
while all the remainder of tfie lot had been well 
plowed. Chri this strip, affording a scanty subsis' 
tence to the seed, every particle of the grain war 
chess. The owner assured me the seed was alike 
over the whole field. 

Fact No. 4. Mr. Wright, Editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, told me while in Chicago in July last, he 
had the testimony of persons of imquestionable 
veracity, that they had discovered stalks both of 
wheat and chess growing out of the same stooly 
and originating from the same seed, the most care^ 
fid washing and examination failing to show /we 
separate roots. 
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Fact No. 5. Mr. Wright fiurther aasared me, he 
had equally canclusiTe evidence that from the 
same italk, producing a head of wheats a shoot had 
heen throvm out from a lower joints which produr 
ted chess. 

Now here is testimony in fayor of wheat and 
oats producini^ chess, which, if given on a capita) 
trial before the late Chief Justice Marshall, and 
not satisfactorily explained, would inevitably have 
resulted in hanging the criminaL On these simple 
facts I rest the case. Will P. enlighten and oblige 
your readers by affording some perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation of the above facts, or acknowledge 
there is sufficient evidence that wheat and oats 
can be converted into chess ? 

In a recent tour of some 2,500 miles through 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsm, | 
I met but one person with whom I conversed on 
the subject who entertained a settled conviction 
that wheat can not be converted into chess, and he 
was from the east; and from the evidence on 
which they base their opinion, I think I may add 
with all possible deference, their brains must have 
produced cheat or chess, not to have come to this 
conclusion. I beg it will be particularly remem- 
bered, to avoid the waste of mk and paper, that 
while I contend that wheat may proauce chess, 
chess 18 also produced by sowing chess. 

R. L. Allbn. 

Wb recommend the perusal of the following 
ahle letter to our southern readers. Let them 
recollect that the writer is Virginia horn and hred, 
and has now resided some years in the west His 
remarks upon the advantages of fiirming on the 
Atlantic borders, are particularly valuable, and 
should be well considered by those at the north as 
well as at the south, for they are equally applica- 
ble to either section of the country. 

For tk9 Ameriemi Agrieidhmit, 
VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE. 

Llangollen, JTy., October 23i, 1843. 

Dear Sib : — After a lapse of eleven years, I 
have paid a visit to Virginia, my native state. 
Feeling a deep and filial interest in her prosperity, 
and in the welfare of her inhabitants, manv of 
whom are my relations and friends, and all of 
them a noble race of generous, hospitable, and 
patriotic men, my attention was naturally turned 
to their ajpnculture — ^the basis of nati<mal pros- 
perity, individual comfort, and independence. 

When I left the state, a rapid tide of emigration 
to the south and west, was sweeping away much 
Kii her population and wealth, especially from the 
■seaboani, and that portion oi the state lying be- 
tween the southwest mountains, and the head of 
tide-water in her fine navigable rivers. These are 
the sand-stone, quartz, and granite regions of 
Virginia ; in many places underlaved by fine ar^ 
gillaceous earth. From the base or the southwest 
or little mountains westward, and from the valley, 
there was less emigration. Their argillaceous, 
calcareous, and slaty lands, adapted to wheat, giaas, 



tobacco, and com, withstood more firmly the ia^ 
poverisbing effects of a system of cultivation, 
which, though not so defective as that practised in 
the lower country, was fiur from the best now In 
use. Gypsum and clover found their way into the 
counties of Loudon, Albemarle, and other upland 
counties, long before I left the state. Timothy 
and other grasses for grazing, as well as for the 
scythe, were cultivate in the valley. But in the 
lower country, although a clover patch for soiling 
was common, and timothy and herds-grass for 
meadows, especially near the towns, were scattered 
through the state, there were but few fields of 
clover laid down for the improvement of the soil, 
and the timothy meadows were soon supplanted 
by broom-straw. To Col. John Taylor of Caroline, 
Lower Virginia is more indebtea for his Arator 
and his agricultural conversations, than even the 
United States are for his political writings ; and 
to Mr. Ruffin, the editor of^the Farmers' Register, 
and the author of the essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures, the people of Lower Virginia, and indeed 
of the whole tide-water country on the Atlantic 
seaboard, owe a large debt of gratitude. 

In the valley* (fine limestone and slate lands,) 
the grasses and clover, together with wheat and 
com, are extensively cdtivated. Large herds of 
cattle and hogs are raised or fed for market, and 
the improvement of their lands is in exact propor- 
tion to the attention paid to grasses and clover, 
and the observance of^an ameliorating rotation of 
crops. 

On the southern side of the southwest moun- 
tains, clover, tobacco, wheat, and corn, constitute 
the staples. I call clover one of the staples, be* 
cause I consider it the basis of all good and profit- 
able cultivation in that region ; and it is certainly 
more extensively used than when I left the state. 
Hence the lands of those who use it are improving. 

In the upper end of Louisa county, there are 
between ten and twelve thousand acres of land, 
(once in my opinion the bottom of a lake drained 
by the South Anna, one of the branches of the 
Pamunkey river,) remarkable for the production 
of wheaL There is perhaps no equal area of finer 
land for wheat in the world. They are called the 
Green'Springs land. Mingled with the gray ar- 
gillaceous loam of these lands, there is much com- 
minuted shot-iron ore. Can it be that this, disin- 
tegrating and mixing with the soil, attracts and 
fixes the ammonia, thus rendering the land so suit- 
able for wheat ? The intelligent landholdera here 
use clover and grasses, and their lands are improv- 
ing beyond their great natural fertility. 

For some twenty mil« below the Grreen Sprinn, 
the lands are very unequal in qualit]r, and m the 
degree of improvement Some judicious farmers, 
husbanding tneir manure, and cultivating^ clover, 
although growers of tobacco, are improvmg their 
lands. But the majority, I fear, are still pursuing 
the old ruinous system of echausting crops without 
proper rotation, and witliout cultivated grasses to 
cover their naked fields. Such, when their lands 
are worn to the bone, and Irom the want of r»> 
mras to the soil, will be forced to emi^te* These 
lands are auartz ore, with much silicious mveL 

Fassifig lower dowst there is a strip of land on 
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both sides of the North Anna, in SpottBylrania and 
Louisa coanties, and the lower part of Orange, 
known as the Forks and Duckin^Hole neighbor- 
hoods, in which the lands are essentially difierent 
from the qaartz-ore and silicious lands abo7e and 
below them. They are undulating and hilly, with 
boulders of granite and gneiss, I believe, scattered 
sparsely over the lands, 1)ut in greater abundance 
near the North Anna. Much ofthis disintegrated 
rock is mingled with the argillaceous loam, and 
wherever it appears, the lands are productive in 
their original state, capable of easy and great im- 
provement, and very lasting. Every particle of 
manure tells, and every leaf of dovex adds to the 
fertility of this fine land. Its owners are becom- 
ing aware of its comparative value. Many of 
them are improving it steadily with clover and 
manures, and they are reaping the rich rewards 
of their labor. 

From this strip of land to the head of tide-water 
on the rivers, the lands are more sandy, and poorer, 
ezcej^t on the streams, where the bottoms are rich 
alluvial, and the hill-sides facing the streams, good 
tobacco lands, where thev have not been worn out 
by successive crops, without returns of animal or 
vegetable matter to the soil. In this section of 
the state, there has been less general improvement 
than above or below, although I know that clover 
and gypsum, as well as barn-yard manure, ensure 
^ood returns for their liberal use. The spirit of 
improvement has reached some of the farmers and 
planters in this region ; but they are rare excep- 
tions to the general rule. Com, wheat, and tobacco, 
are the staples. 

Below the head of tide-water, great improve- 
ment on many fiirms has been the result of marl- 
ingt and the successful introduction of the cultiva- 
ted grasses and clover. You have doubtless seen 
an account of the wheat crop at Westover, and 
other places on James river, averaging 30 bushels 
to the acre. The use of marl, and the practice of 
covering the fields with grasses, is extending in 
all that region, so that the first lands settled in 
Virginia, and greatly exhausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation, are now, m my opinion, becoming the 
most valuable lands in the state. The means of 
improvement are as inexhaustible as the marl- 
banks ; and the facilities of transporiation, both for 
this, as well as for the productions of the farms, 
greater than in any other portion of the state. 

The plows and Arming tools generally are much 
improved since I left me state. Good rollers, 
thrashing-machines, and reaping-machines, are 
now in use. Two of the latter, one of which I 
saw, have been used near Richmond the last sea* 
son, and I heard both spoken of as answering well 
They are Hussey's, and McCormick's. 

I was particularly struck with <the improved 
stvle of farming in the neighborhood of Richmond. 
Tney have discovered that their lands, even those 
that are very sand^, can, by judicious manage- 
ment, be covered with grass. And this is the bc^is 
of affricultural improvement. Whenever the fields 
can oe covered with a good coat of grass, so great 
a return of vegetable matter and manure from the 
animals consuming it, either on the fields or from 
•oiling, or in t he form of hay» is» or may be made to 



the lands, that with a judicious rotation of crops, 
instead of wearing out or deteriorating, the lands 
will become richer and more productive. The al- 
luvial lands below tide-water were naturally very 
fertile, and those that were exhausted from long 
and unchanged crops, are, I believe, now recoveiv 
ing their pnstine fertility under a better system. 
What a fine country it is ! and what a fine race of 
men inhabit it ! — ^Intellectual, brave, generous, and 
hospitable. There are no men in the world supe- 
rior to the descendants of the cavaliers in Old Vir- 
ginia. Many of them have removed to the west 
and the south, actuated by the spirit of adventure^ 
or driven by necessity, or lured by the wiles of 
land-speculators, or dazzled and blinded by the 
brightness of better lands beyond the mountains. 
Let those who remain in Lower Vi^nia, and who 
can now barely live on their lands, instantly begin 
to improve them. They are easUtf improved; and 
when improved, are more valuable than any they 
will obtain farther from the seaboard at the price 
of their improvements. Let them bear in mind, that 
land whicn brings only ten bushels of wheat, or 
20 of com to the acre, where these articles can be 
sold for ((10 per acre only, is more valuable for cul* 
tivation, than land whicn will bring double those 

J[uantities, where the prices for them will be less 
or the produce of an acre. When oats were worth 
30 cents a bushel, and com 50 cents, in the city of 
Richmond, we could with difficulty obtain 12 cents 
for oats, and 20 cents for com. Lsist year com 
sold at 12 cents per bushel in Louisville. 

Many years ago, the Hon. James M. Garaett, 
one of nature^s noblemen, whose death we have 
been lately called to deplore, in an address to the 
Agricultural Society of^ Fredericksburg, of which 
I was at that time a member, stated some cases 
in which manure from cow-pens, I think, permitted 
to remain on the surface for some time before it 
was mingled with the soil by plowing, seemed to 
produce a more beneficial effect on the crop, than 
when immediately turned under. The idea was 
considered novel at that time. But in conversing 
with a very intelligent, observing, practical farmer 
near Richmond, during my late trip to Virginia, 
he assured me that his own experience had con- 
vinced him of its truth. And I observed in return- 
ing home, that many of the excellent farmera in 
Lancaster county, Penn^lvania, through which I 
passed on the way firom Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
plow their lands first, then scatter the lime and 
manure, and then barely mingle them with the 
surface-soil, by a lieht second plowing, instead of 
turning them deepfy under. Now, as these men 
are successful practical till era of the earth, I pre- 
sume they would not pursue a system in the ap- 
plication of manure, unless experience had demon- 
strated its advantages. Is more fertilizing matter 
attracted from the atmosphere than is lost by 
evaporation ? 

I had no adequate idea of the quantity of lime 
used in the agriculture of Pennsylvam'a, till I passed 
through the state, and saw tne numerous lime- 
kilns, and the piles of lime in the fields. What 
this substance is efiecting for the interior, mari is 
doing for the seaboard, fiut the Acilities of trans- 
portation, without the payment of toUa oa torn- 
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pikes or railroads, gi7es a decided advaatage to 
the dwellers on the navigable rivers, bays, and 
shores of the Atlantic 

With dae attention to a proper rotation of crops, 
the collection and application of manure, marl, 
green sand, and lime, with in all cases a .good 
cover of gra» or clover, when the fields are not in 
summer cultivation, the land from Boston to Flori- 
da point, in my humble opinion, will be the most 
valuable in America; and certainly none along 
this extended line more valuable for soil, climate, 
or the productions to which they are adapted, 
than those of Lower Virginia. Let them appre- 
ciate their natural advantages, and improve tnem, 
and they need not encounter the toil, anxiety, and 
expense of removal to other localities less favored 
in all respects except one — richer land, less pro- 
ductive 0/ profit though than theirs, if only moder- 
ately improved atnd properly cultivated. 

I have only to add, that wherever I saw agri- 
cultural joamals in the house, on my travels, I 
saw improvement on the farm. From this I was 
led to conclude, that lu^ricultural publications, in- 
stead of making mere fireside farmers, as has been 
oUected to them, tend to the reformation of bad 
fdnners, and to make the good still better. 

John Lewis. 



For tk* American AgricuUitrut, 
FINE WOOL SHEEP. 

Galvoay^ Saratoga Co., October 20, 1843. 

I have noticed in your periodical several com- 
munications upon fine-woolled sheep, and sheep- 
husbandrv, with which I am well pleased in many 
things. Vet there are one or two particulars, in 
your remarks upon " Fine-woolled Sheep,*' in the 
July No., also in the letter of Mr. Collins, in the 
September No., upon which, with your permission, 
I heg the privilege to offer a suggestion or two. 

Ill rightly understand you and Mr. Collins, you 
seem to take it for granted, that there are no flocks 
of Merino sheep in our countrv, which have not 
been so mixed up with the different varieties, as 
to make a complete *^ olla yodrida ;*^ and none 
from which pure bloods, of any distinct breed, 
could be obtained with which the American farm- 
er might improve or renovate his flock, except the 
flock of Mr. C., recently imported from France, (a.) 

Now, while, it is lamentably too true, that a 
large proportion of wool-lowers have greatly in- 
jured their flocks by the miserable crosses to wnich 
you allude, it is also true, that there are excep- 
tions to this rule. I have a flock of Paular Meri- 
nos which I verily believe are of as pure blood as 
any imported from Spain. 

The sheep from which mine descended, were 
imported by the Hon. William Jarvis of Wethers- 
field, Vermont, while consul to Spain. Mr. Al- 
f fred Hull of Wallingford, Vermont, procured a 
small flock of these I^nlars some 20 years since, 
before they had been crossed with any other va- 
riety. He has uniformly rejected the different 
improvemenU which have been proposed, and has 
kept them unmixed with other breeds, and has 
DOW a fine flock of some 500, from which he is 



yearly supplying a larse number of wool-growers 
with some of the very nest full-blood Paular bucks. 
I commenced my flock by a selection from this 
flock of Mr. HuU's, five years since, and have not 
crossed them with any other variety. Mr. Hull 
is my brother-in-law, and I have been perfectly 
familiar with the history of his sheep. If we 
have not pure blood Paular Merinos, I know not 
what pure blood means. 

A^m, you say, speaking of Mr. Collins' Ram* 
bouillet Merinos, that *' in their form they resem* 
ble the Paular Merinos. They are also from one 
tenth to one fifth larger in carcase— give more 
wool for their size, and of better quality.*' 

In giving a more minute description of Mr. Col- 
lins' flock, you say, that '' Grandee, Mr. Collins' 
imported buck, weighs 150 pounds— that one 
year's growth of w^, unwashed, weighed 12} 
lbs.— and his ewes averaged 6 lbs. 9 oz. ; deduet 
one fourth for washing, leaves an average of 4 
lbs. 15 oz." Now put these two statements to- 
l^ether, and the reader would infer that the Paular 
Merinos were neither very heavy in carcase nor 
fleece. Whereas, th6 finct is, that it is not uncom- 
mon for bucks of the Paular breed to weigh firom 
160 to 180 lbs. at full growth. One of my stock 
bucks, only two years old in May last, was weigh- 
ed a few days since in presence of several witness- 
es, and thouffh not in extraordinary condition, his 
weight is fall 150 pounds, (b.) 

mr is it uncommon for oucks of this breed to 
yield from 12 to 14 lbs., clean washed wool, (c) 
I showed a buck last year, then but three years 
old, whose fleece weigned, toeU washed^ 12 lbs. 11 
oz. I sold that buck with several others to a gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. Had I kept him until 
this year, when he would have been full mouthed, 
I have no doubt he would have given 14 lbs. ; as 
bucks of this breed frequently do that at fidl 
growth. I sheared in June last 90 sheep-*43S 
breeding? ewes, 27 yearlings, and 1 buck two years 
old. l?iie weight of the 90 fleeces, washed very 
clean, and free from filth of every kind, is 478 lbs. 
9 oz. ; being an average of 5 lbs. 5 oz. per head 
ot clean washed wool. 

I have sold from my flock all the bucks I could 
raise at $10 per head, and am by no means able 
to supply the demand. You speak of the compara- 
tive fineness of the Rambouillet and Paular wool. 
I have no means by which I can form an opinion 
in this respect, but will only say that I have sold 
the wool from my Paular flock this year, to a 
manufacturer for 40 cents per pound ; bem^ $2.12| 
per fleece. Perhaps the Bamhouillet wool is very 
much finer, (d.) 

We do not claim that the Paular is as fine as 
the full-blood Saxony ; but the weight of fleece 
we believe eoual to any fine-woolled sheep now in 
America. Neither are they surpassed in beauty 
of form, weight of carcase, and strength of consti- 
tution, by any of the fine-woolled varieties that I 
have ever seen, or an account of which has fallen 
under my observation. R. A. Avekt. 

(a). What Mr. Collins' views about the purity 
of Merinos in this country are, we shall leave him 
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to explain for himself. We spoke of the mixture 
of those sheep with others as a general thing, 
which Mr. Arerjr acknowledges in his next para- 
graph. He should be more particular in stating 
what we said* as his construction of our meaning 
in this last sentence is entirely different from what 
we wrote. For ** Tione from which pure bloods, 
&c, could be obtained, &c, eaeeept the flock of 
Mr. C," read, ** among those pore-bred flockSf 
&c., that undoubtedly superior to all others toithin 
our knowledge^ (See page 99 of current volume 
of this paper.) " None*' and '' except" are quite 
different words from ^* among*' and " within our 
knowledge.*' 

(h.) If Mr. Collins' Grandee was put in high 
condition, we are confident he would weigh 200 
lbs. easily. If Mr. Arery has Faular Merinos 
which ** it is not uncommon to weigh from 160 
to 180 lbs.," we can only say that such weights 
are rery uncommon among any pure-breds that we 
ever saw, and we have inspected thousands bred 
in this country, and some hundreds imported direct 
from Spain. Several gentlemen of oar acquain* 
lance who have kept Paular Merinos, which they 
procured from Col. Humphrey's importation, cor* 
Toborate the above assertion. 

(c.) We wish Mr. Avery would send us a clean 
washed fleece weighing 13 to 14 lbs., for we never 
saw such a one from any fine-wooUed sheep's 
back of a pure breed, save the Rambouillet. If 
he will, we promise to pay him its full value. 
The only true test of dean wool is to scour it 
ready for manufacturing. Mr. Collins* unwashed 
wool toe know to be quite as dear of dirt as many 
a lot dean washed. We say all this without 
meaning to question the fact that Mr. Avery's 
wool is not clean and thoroughly washed. We 
did not state the whole truth regarding the clip 
of Mr. Collins* sheep, for he was too modest to 
allow us to do so, saying the story would not be 
believed. We now say, that several of the ewes' 
fleeces weighed from 8 to 9 lbs., and one weighed 
10 lbs., free of all tags, and very dean wool for un- 
washed. It was one year's growth only. We 
have sent Mr. Avery a sample of this wool, that 
he may judge of its quality. The wool of the 
Bambouillets is very even over the whole body, 
being nearly as fine on the rumps and thighs, as 
on the back, which makes a great difference in 
the value (^ a fleece, for it samples principally as 
first and second qualities, leaving scarce anything 
for the third ^xA fourths We beg especial atten- 
tion to this fact. 

{d,) Since the above was in type, Mr. Aver^ 



has called at our <^ce with samples of his wool. 
They are certainly very fine and even ; but whether 
these were average specimens of the whole Jleece 
Mr. Avery could not say. To decide the relative 
merits between Mr. Collins' and Mr. Avery's 
sheep, in their wool, it would be necessary to com- 
pare the fleeces of both together ; for it is not a 
fine lock here and there chosen from a sheep's 
back, which shows the value of a fleece, when 
there is coarse wool enough on other parts to coim- 
terbalance this; but it is the general evenness of 
the whole fleece, as remarked above, and herein 
consists, as we contend, one of the chief exceUenr 
cies of the Spanish Merinos at Rambouillet He as- 
snres us that Mr. Hull, of whom he obtained his 
flock, purchased them in the year 1823, before the 
Saxons were brought into this country; they 
could not, therefore, have any cross of this blood 
in them; and Mr. Hull has continued to breed 
them fi*ee from any other than his own blood of 
Paular Merinos. From Mr. Avery's description* 
also, we have no doubt that his Paulars have m- 
creased in size since coming into his possession, 
and that they have been improved in their forms* 
he having bred with an eye to both of these points. 
If, therefore, this be correct, what we have said 
about the weight of Paular Merinos under note (5) 
will not apply to his sheep. It is our intention to 
visit Mr. Avery's flock at shearing time next year, 
and be able to judge more particularly for our- 
selves ; the public shall then hear from us again 
on these matters, for we are desirous of giving 
every breeder all the justice that is due him. 
We go for the best animals without any reference" 
to those who own or have bred them. 
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Melt 2 oz. of butter in a piut of warm water, 
then add a small tea-sooonful of salt, 1^ lbs. of floor, 
and two table^poonfuls of yest. Now beat well 
the yolks of 3 ^ss and stir them in, then beat the 
whites to a stiff troth and stir them in alsa They 
must be the last thing put in. Beat the whole 
well together from 8 to 10 minutes, or until the 
mixture will not adhere to the spoon. Fill the 
pans about three quarters full and set it to rise, 
which will take from 3 to 4 hours. It must be 
baked in the pans in which it is set to rise, and is 
to be eaten moderately warm. 

A DtTTCHESS CoaifTT Ladt. 



SOAP^TONE GRIDDLES. 



AgnaOtmitl. % 



As the season oi pancakes is coming on, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know, that 
a griddle made of soap-stone is ^eatly superior 
to the ordinary kind made of cast iron. Th«y re- 
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quire less greasing, and are not subject to the fre- 
oaent changes of heat and cold which occur to the 
thin iron ones. They should be of any size re* 
quired, and about f to 1 inch in thickness. I hare 
one in use, and the cakes baked on it are better 
than from the ordinary kind, and it is giving 
greater satisfaction to those in the culinary depart- 
ment. C. S. Jb. 
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rwtkeA 
MOVEABLE FENCE. 



New York, November 6*^ 1843. 
When I visited the beautiful &rm of J. F. Sheafe, 
Esq., at High Cliff, Dutchess county, the past 
summer, among other things which struck my at- 
tention there, was a moveable fence; and, as it is 
both handsomer and cheaper than the usual meth- 
od of making these, as in England, of hurdles, I 
hare thought a description <n it might not be 



without interest to those desiring to put up some- 
thing of this kind. 

1, 1, 1, are posts made of joist, 3 inches by 4, 
and 4 feet long, with 2-inch pivots in each end, to 
fit into the holes of the cap 4, and step 5; 2, 2, 2, 2, 
are slats 12 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, nailed to the posts 1, 1, 1, making each four 
slats with their posts, an independent length of 
fence ; 3, is a post the same as 1, 1, 1 ; 4, is a cap 
of white oak plank, 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, 
and 2 inches thick, with two 2-inch auger-holes 
bored through it at proper distances, into which 
to insert the top pivots of two of the posts when 
set upright, to form the fence; 5, is a step, a piece 
of plank the same as the cap 4, but 3 feet long. It 
has two holes for the lower pivots of the posts to 
fit in, corresponding with thoee in the caps. 

Two boys can ta^e down or put up 40 rods of 
such a fence in an hour ; and it is so light, that it 
can be transported to any part of the farm with 
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great ease. When neatly made and painted, it 
as a handsome appearance, and proves an efTec- 
tuai g[uard for all orderly stock. Bv taking it 
down in the winter, and putting it unaer cover, it 
will last a long time. It may be made very cheap 
by using slabs for the caps and steps, and spbt 
pedes for the slats. 

Mr. Sheafe showed me another kind of move- 
able fence with pickets, which I may describe 
hereafter; but I rather prefer this as being more 
simple. S. Allen. 

Fbr thi Awufietm AgriaiUmitt, 
CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 

Rahway, N /. November^ Sth, 1843. 
The past season I sowed some coru broad-cast, 
and at the same time planted some with the drill 
by wa^ of comparison and experiment. My drill 
is an English machine, such as they use for drill- 
ing beans. It sows the rows three feet apart, 
which allows the cultivator to work between them. 
I plant two rows six inches apart, and three double 
rows three feetfrom each other. The under leaves 
of the drilled com remained gteen, while the bread 
cast turned jrellow nearlv to the top ; and I am 
of the ojMnion decidedly, from this experiment, 
that drillmg is much the best method, for it gives 
more and bettor fodder. I had nine good wagon- 
loads fiDom less than an acre of land, when it was 



about two thirds cured. I have husked a part of 
this, and am of opinion it will tura out 25 bushels 
of shelled com to the acre. Going through it once 
with the plow, and once with the cultivator, was 
all the after-culture. The fodder is of the best 
quality. The ground should be well manured.^ 

Buckwheat. — The common time for sowing 
buckwheat with us, is from the 12th to the 15tE 
July. Owing to the drought this year, mv buck- 
wheat was not sown until the 27iix anu 28th. 
The ground was extremely dry and dusty, and the 
growth was tardy, comparativdtv, untit the rains 
of September. On the 28th we had a severe frost. 
I cut dojpvn the buckwheat at once^ green as it was. 
Not one half of the grain had turned black; the 
top of the straw beiu^ much of it in flower, and 
nearly half the grain m the milk. Soon aAer this 
I raked it up in bunches, and let it stand until the 
middle of October, when I thrashed it, and to my 
surprise, few imperfect kernels were to be seen— 
nearly the whole was plump and fully ripe. My 
opinion is that two causes operated to npen the 
berry af\er cutting the buckwheat. The first was 
its being bimched up, thus preventing the sun 
from vrimering it ; and the second, that there wa» 
juice enough in the stock to fill out the grain. This 
also shows that a crop of buckwheat may be raised 
even if it is sowed as late as the last of July. 

C. 
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MANUFACTURING INDIGO. 

About the year 1797, 1 booght in London two 
•chests of indigo, said by the seller to have been 
manufactured by the late General Wade Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina. It was a brilliant, copper- 
colored indigo, and proved in consumption equal 
to any Bengal I ever used. Some twenty years 
since I opened a correspondence with General 
Hampton on the subject of manufacturing indigo 
in this country, when he informed me " that rais- 
ing cotton paid the planter much better than culti- 
vating the mdigo plant ; that the manufacture was 
injurious to the health of the workmen; and that 
the art of manufacturing it was lost in this coun- 
try, at least in the most essential particulars, for 
want of a continuous practice.*' 

In the year 1828 I corresponded with Elias Hor- 
ry« £sq., then chairman of the Charleston Agri- 
cultural Society, on the subject of indigo and mad- 
der. The following is an extract from Mr. Hor- 
ry's letter in answer : '' Our Agricultural Society 
will consider itself much obliged by the important 
and scientific information which yon have commu- 
nicated, respecting those valuable dye-stuffs. I 
have placed your letter into the hands of the Editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist, in order that the in- 
formation it affords respecting indigo and madder 
may be known as soon as possible." 

tn the month of March, 1830, 1 sent an article 
to B. Silliman, Esq., Editor'of the Journal of Sci- 
ence, more extended than the former, which was 
published in the number for May of that year. 

In the years 1828 and 1830, cotton afforded to 
the planter so large a profit, that no attention was 
then paid to the cultivation of minor articles ; but 
80 litue profit is now derived from this cultivation, 
that madder, sumach^ and indigo, particularly the 
two last, as bein^ annual crops, will be far more 
lucrative. I am mduced, therefore, to send you a 
copy of what I have formerly written on iodigo, 
that it may be again brought to the notice of our 
southern agriculturists. 

The value of the indigo consumed in this coun- 
try in 1829, can not be estimated at less than two 
millions of dollars. Of the quantity consumed, 
there was made in the United States about two 
hundred thousand pounds, or one tenth part of the 
consumption. As the consumption is rapidly in- 
creasiiig, from the increase of pK)pulation from the 
extension of manufactures already established, and 
firom the introduction of new articles of manufac- 
ture, I consider it an object of national importance, 
that it should be better made, and more extensive- 
ly cultivated in this country. 

I have been acquainted with the indigo market 
for more than thirty years, and never remember it 
in so depressed a state as it has been for the last 
twelve months. The average price of the sales 
for the last year can not have been much over one 
dollar per pound. The average price of the im- 
peded has been about one dollar and fifteen cents, 
and of that made in this country, about fiAy cents. 
To endeavor to five such instruction to the plant- 
ers as will enable them to make an article fully 
equal to the imported, is the object of this com- 
AunicatioD. 



The quantity of indigo made from an acre of the 
plant has beoi differentlv estimated by almost 
every maker from whom I have obtained infonnap 
tion. General Wade Hampton, who many years 
since made the article in South Carolina, informed 
me, that he obtained sixteen pounds of fine indigo 
from the plant taken from a half acre, or thirty- 
two pounds per acre. Other estimates make the 
quantity much larger, some nearly two hundred 

Sounds to the acre. Taking the average of the 
ifferent estimates, it would be at least fiAy pounds. 
It will appear by this estimate, that it would r^ 
quire forty thousand acres of land to raise a sup- 
ply for the present consumption ; and as the de» 
mand is rapidly increasing, it is more than proba* 
hie, that in ten years, it will require the product 
of eighty thousand acres to raise a supply for home 
consumption. 

There are four points to be attended to in the 
making of indic^o, which require much jud^ent, 
aided by practical skill. These are, the time of 
cutting the plant, the degree of fermentation to be 
given in the steeper, the degree of oxydizement 
of the coloring feculse, and the extrication of far* 
eign matter from the pulp after the indigo is made. 
Three of these processes being purely chemical, 
it is not, therefore, surprising tnat o'rdmary work- 
men should frequently fail in producing a good 
article. There is probably more loss sustained by 
our planters from the ignorance of the operators, 
than the whole value of the article now sold. 

The plant should be cut when at maturity, as 
it will then afford a fine color; but if cut too late* 
a portion of the color is then* lost, and an indiffo of 
worse quality is obtained. Mr. Dalrymple inform- 
ed me, that the plant should be cut when in full 
flower, after the weather for some days has been 
dry. Anbther celebrated maker of indigo, asserts 
that if the plants are suffered to stand tul they run 
into flower, the leaves become too dry and hard, 
and the indigo obtained from them proves less in 
quantity and less beautiful ; the due point of ma- 
turity is known by the leaves beginning to grow 
less supple, or more brittle. 

It appears that the makers of indigo differ as to 
the time of gathering the plant. It is greatly to 
the interest of our planter that they should ascer- 
tain, by direct experiment, the proper time of 
gathering the plant. 

When the plant is gathered, it has to undergo 
a process by immersion in water, for the purpose 
of^ extracting its coloring matter. This operation 
is performed in two ways — ^by fermenting the 
green plant in a steeper, or by first drying the 
leaves and then simmering them in a boiler. The 
latter process is now pursued by some of the best 
makers in Bengal, and has apparently an advan- 
tage over the old process. 

When the green plant is fermented in a steeper^ 
and the process is carried a little too far, the col- 
oring matter will become dark, and is said to be 
burnt — if carried a slight de^ee farther it will be 
black, and of course the indigo will be very much 
injured. Nine tenths of the indigo made in the 
United States partakes more or less of this char- 
acter, and has evidently been injured by an exces* 
sive fermentation. To observe a due degree of 
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fermentatioQ in the steeper is the most difficult 
poiat in the whole process of making indigo ; for 
should not the fermentation be carried far enough, 
a considerable loss of coloring matter will be the 
result. It is necessary, therefore, to carry it on to 
a certain point, and to draw it off the instant it 
arrives at that point ; and this can only be known 
by a skilful observer who has obtained his knowl- 
edge by i)ractice. 

There is no chemical operation so difficult to 
describe as that of fermentation, and I almost de- 
spair of making myself clearly understood by prac- 
tical workmen in the following description of the 
steeping process. 

Fermentation has been divided by chemists into 
four kinds, the pananr, vinous, acetic, and putre- 
^tive. The kind of fermentation siven in the 
indigo-steeper is evidently of that kind called pana- 
ry, or the nrst stase of fermentation. It is known 
to be the panary by the large quantity of carbonic 
gas given out, which, rising to the surface, floats 
on the top, covered with a thin pellicle of the li- 
quid. Tne difficult point for the operator to dis- 
tinguish is when it arrives at that degree of fer- 
mentation, and begins to assume the acetic. The 
same difficulty occurs with the woollen blue dyer; 
and the losses so frequently complained of by the 
vats being out of order, and often being irrevocably 
lost, arise from the fermentation being pomitted 
to proceed too far. 

The following directions are ^ven as a guide 
for those who may be ensued m the making of 
indigo. While the plant is in steep, draw off a 
little of the water, and with a pen dipped in it 
make a few strokes on white paper. The first 
will probably be high-colored, in which case the 
iadigo is not sufficiently fermented. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated every quarter of an hour, 
until it loses its color, when it will have arrived 
at its true point of fermentation. 

Let a small hole be made in the stopper, six or 
eight inches from the bottom, exclusive of the 
opening or aperture, for drawing off the impregna- 
ted water. Let this hole be stopped with a plug, 
yet not so firmly but that a small stream may be 
permitted to ooze through it. Afler the plants 
nave been steeped some hours, the fluid oozing 
out will appear beautifully green, and at the low- 
er edge ot the cistern, whence it drops into the 
battery, it will turn of a copperish color. This 
copperish hue» as the fermentation continues, will 
ffraaually ascend upward to the plug, and when 
this circumstance is perceived, it is proper to stop 
the fermentation. 

During the progress of this part of the business, 
particular attention should be paid to the smell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture, for 
should it discover any soumess, it will be neces- 
sary to let the fermenting liquor run immediately 
into the battery, and lime-water of sufficient 
strength must be added, until it has lost its sourness. 
As it is running off it wiU appear green, mixed 
with a bright yellow or straw color, but in the 
battery it will be of a beautiful green. 

Another maker has given tke following descrip- 
tion of the fermenting process. 

When the plant is gathered,, a large quantity is 



put into a vat, and some wood laid above to pre- 
vent its rising above the water. The mass begins 
to ferment sooner or later, according to the warmth 
of the weather, and the maturity of the plant — 
sometimes in six or eight hours, and sometimes 
in not less than twenty. The greener the planr, 
the more rapid the fermentation. The liquor 
erows hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens 
by degrees, and acquires a blue color inclining to 
a violet — at this time, without touching the h«rh,. 
the liquor impregnated with the tincture is let 
out, by cocks in the bottom, into another vat pla- 
ced for that purpose,, so as to be commanded by 
the first. 

The boiling process, for extracting the color 
from the dry plant, was obtained from Mr. Dai- 
ry m pie, who had for many years been an extensive 
indigo maker in Bengal. He says: "Take an 
iron, brass, or copper boiler, fill it within three 
inches of the top with the plants, press down with 
stones, and cover the plants witn water. The 
liquor must be heated, not until it boils, but until 
it beg[ins to Uubber, or simmer. The water, by 
this time, will look greenish, then draw it off into> 
a shallow vessel or vat, and beat for one or two 
hours to incorporate oxygen with it. On taking; 
some of the liquor in a white saucer, little parti- 
cles will appear in it as big as a pin's head and 
smaller, then stop beating, and throw in a little 
lime-water, upon which the indigo will precipitate 
to the bottom, and the supernatant water will look 
like brandy. The water has now to be drained 
off to a level with the top of the sediment, lay the 
sediment on a cloth to drain, and when stiff enough 
put it into moulds to dry. 

I have been recentl^r inibrAied, that many first- 
rate makers of indigo in Bengal condemn the prac- 
tice of obtaining it from the dried leaves, on the 
plea that the article obtained is no better, and is 
much less in quantity. If any of our planters 
should be disposed to try the process, it will be 
necessary to inform them, that should the leaves, 
between gathering and drying, be subject to fer- 
mentation, only a small portion of coloring matter 
will be obtained, and that the loss sustained will 
be as the degree of fermentation. 

During the precipitation of the coloring feculse^ 
the coarsest particles, possessing the greatest 
specific jB^avity, subside first, consututing the lower 
strata of the pulp, and the lis^hter and finer parti- 
cles subsiding the last, form the upper parL It i» 
necessary that indigo-makers should take advan- 
tage of this circumstance, by first taking off the 
upper layer, and moulding it by itself, and the 
lower by itself. By this means they may obtain 
several qualities of'^ indigo from one mass of pulp» 

It appears from analysis made by Ber^man» 
Quatremere, and other chemists, that indigo of 
good quality does not contain more than from 4d 
to 47 per cent of coloring matter, and that the 
very best samples do not contain more than 48 per 
cent. 

The following table will exhibit an analysis of 
indigo of good <^uality, and of the menstruua ia 
which the impurities are soluble. 
Mucilaginous parts separable by wata - - 12 
Resinous parts soluble in akohol • • •^6 
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Earthy parts soluble in acetic ftcid 
Ozvde of iron soluble ia muriatic acid 
Coforiiig partf almost pure - 



- 22 

. 13 
. 47 

- 100 

There can not be a doubt that manafacturers 
of indigo might produce, by attending to the anal- 
ysis made by chemists, an article far superior to 
any hitherto offered to the public It will also 
appear certain, when experience shall hare con- 
firmed the value of a superior indigo, that a more 
than remunerating price could be obtained for a 
purer article. For certain purposes a pure indigo 
would command double, and even treble prices, 
provided the supply were not too^reat for the con- 
sumption. This being the case, it would be well 
for our manufacturers to pay some attention to the 
subject, and endeavor, by some easy, unezpensive 
pocess, to bring it to as preat perfection as possi- 
ble. To promote this object, I offer the following 
extracts and observations. 

Bergman dissolved, by means 6f ebullition in 
water, a ninth part of the weight of indigo. Qua- 
tremere also separated, by means of water, the 
parts which are soluble. He states their quantity 
to be more cmisiderable, the worse the quality of 
the indigo; and that, after this operation, the resi- 
duum has acquired the qualities of the finest indi- 
ga He therefore proposes to purify what is of in- 
lerior qualitv, by boiling it in a bag, and renewing 
the water till it ceases to acquire color. 

If sulphuric acid be diluted with water, it at- 
tacks only the earthy matter that is blended with 
the indigo, and some mucilaginous ingredients. 

Muriatic add digested or even boiled with indi- 
go, takes up the earthy part, the iron, and a little 
extractive matter, which colors it yellowish brown, 
but without attacking in any manner the blue 
color. 

Acetic acid, commonly known as vinegar, ap- 
pears, by the Otble of contents, to take up a larger 
portion of impurities than any other acid, and be- 
mg at the same time the cheapest, I would recom- 
nead our indigo-makers to boil their pulp in vine- 
gar and water; by which process the whole mass 
will be superior to any indigo now offered in the 
market. 

It is evident from the analysis, that to make in- 
digo &r superior to any now brought to market, 
requires only an application of known facts to the 
ait of making iu The following are well ascer- 
tained facts, that if indigo be boiled in water con- 
taining muriatic acid, twenty-five per cent, of the 
impurities contained in the best samples would be 
extracted, or if in vinegar and water thirty-four 
percent. 

The best Bengal indigo, and I never remember 
it in a more depressed state, is worth, wholesale, 
one dollar eiffhty cents per pound. The average 
value of all tne mdi^o imported from foreign coun- 
tries ia about one doflar and fifteen cents per pound, 
while the average value of that made in the Uni- 
ted States is not more than fifty cents, and this 
([Teat difference in the value is owing almost en- 
tirely to the great impurity of the article. The 
first object with our manu&cturers, therefore, 
should be to make their indigo equal in quality to 



the best Bengal, and the second, to go as fiir be- 
yond them as is practicable. 

In the best samples of the indigo of this ooon- 
try, there is evidently too much extractive matter, 
and there is no doubt that this defect arises, in a 
ffreat measure, from their taking: the pulp from 
the beater, instead of their running it mto a vat 
of clear water, and after well agitating it there, 
letting it settle in the third vat This third re- 
ceiver should undoubtedly be added where it has 
not been already done. Those mann&cturers 
who would wish to avoid the expense of a third 
receiver, may fill up the beater with finesh water, 
after drawing off the first liquor, and perform the 
operation in the same vat 

The greatest improvement I can at present sug- 
gest, would be to boil the pulp taken from the 
vat by steam heat, for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
in water containing as much moriatic acid, or 
strong vinegar, as would give to the liquor a strong 
acid taste. This operation can also be performed 
by placing a pipe in Uie beater from any steant 
vessel. 

Muriatic, or acetic add, besides the oxj^de of 
iron, dissolve the carbonate of lime, red resm, and 
alumina, contained in the indigo, and by being 
mixed with water, the greater portion of*^ the ex- 
tractive matter would m taken up at the same 
time. By boiling the pulp in water strongly im<» 
pregnatei with these acids, the indigo remaming 
would be fitom twenty-five to thirty-iour per cent 
better than any hitherto made, and a once, more 
than equivalent to the difference in tne loss of 
weight and expense of working, would be obtained 
from the consumer. 

I have been informed by some South Carolina 
planters, that, owing to their inability to proceed 
with the fermentative operation as rapidly as the 
crops require, a portion is often left on tne fields 
for two or three weeks after the plants have arri- 
ved at maturity. This drcumstance alone is sn^ 
ficient to blast the interest of the planters. Their 
interest would be much better consulted, by gath- 
ering in the crop, drying it, and extracting the 
coloring matter by the simmering process. This 
difficulty is obviated in Bengal by thdr planting 
the seed in successive periods, so that one crop 
shall ripen a week or more after the other, each 
crop being suffident to supply one set of tanks du- 
ring the period of maturity. 

Dyers as well as indigo-planters would be high- 
ly benefited by attending to the anai)rsis of indigo. 
Were they, when a superior color is wanted, to 
boil the ground indigo m a bag as described by 
Quatremere, there would be no difficulty of ob- 
taining the desired result from indigo of anv quality. 

Of 3ie two essential objections, statea by the 
late General Wade Hampton — ^the first, ** that cot- 
ton paid better than indiffo,*' has been reversed by 
the great depression in tne value of cotton. The 
second, *' that it injured the health of the negrq," 
may no doubt be easily obviated by precautionary 
means. The beating process is probably the sole 
cause of the unhefuthiness of the manufacture. 
So rapid is the absorption of oxygen bjr the color- 
ing fecule, during the process of beating by the 
workmen, as to render the turromidiDg atmosphere 
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totally Qofit to sQstain life ; those workmen, there- 
fore, who are standipg immediately over it, must 
be seriously injured. ' There are thousands of in- 
genious Yankees who could construct a machine 
to be turned either by man or horse-power, that 
would do the work more completely than hand 
beating, and the horse or men employed be at 
sufficient distance from the vat to sustain no inju- 
ry. I presume that ten or fifteen feet from the 
Tat would render the operation perfectly safe. 

WlLLXAH PASTRmOE. 



From the numerous communications with which 
we have been £iyored, upon the late course and 
conduct of that immaculate journal, which mod' 
esily styles itself, "A Farmer^s Library of the 
most conqHrehensive kind" — "The best e^cponent 
of American Agriculture, both at home and abroad" 
— '* Not only the cheapest but the best Encydo' 
pedia of Practical Agriculture existing," &c., &c., 
we select the following ^eu d^esprit, as hitting off 
a couple of its gross errors and absurdities in ad- 
mirable style. We only regret that the writer has 
notgiren his own name to the communication; 
but we think his ** neighbors," who proved so ob- 
stinate at conversion, will not be slow to recognise 
the sound jurist and eminent practical fanner in his 
good-humored witticisms. We must confess, to 
our sorrow, that we are really quite unable to give 
our correspondent any information upon the sub- 
ject of determining the ages of homed sheep by 
the rings upon them, being in that respect in as 
great a dilemma as himself; for at the late Orange 
County Show, we had the curiosity to count the 
rings on the horns of three Merino bucks, and 
found one had 53, a second S7y and a third 62 ! 
yet the owner declared, upon questioning him, 
that the first two were only 3 years old respective- 
ly, and the last 4 years old. In its October No., 
the Cultiyator says, that "the improvement of 
animals, or the science of crossing, we consider as 
but in comparative infartcy," Perhaps the cattle 
that shed their boms at 3 years old, and the sheep 
which indicate their ages by rings upon their 
horos, are the result of this improved, scientific 
crossing, which for a long time has been silently 
pursued by these very learned, practical, and expe- 
rienced breeders^ and with which results the world 
is soon destined to be astonished. We must fain 
refer " A Learner" to the editors of the Cultivator, 
not doubting that he will be able to obtain from 
them full information upon the points which seem 
to have got him into so much hot water with his 
neighbors. But a truce to badinage. There is 
aearoely a number of the Cultivator which does 



not contain more or less gross errors on nearly 
every subject upon which it attempts to write; to 
point these out were an endless task, and we hence* 
forth dismiss it with the contempt which it merits. 
We can only say to all those desirous of counte* 
nancing humbug, they will now find plenty of it 
in its stupid pages. From its definition of the 
word " shed," &c, the next publication which we 
shall look for from this renowned press, is an 
"Improved" Dictionary, when Johnson, Walker» 
and Webster, may consider themselves as laid on 
the shelf, and no longer as authority in the matter 
of defining words, 

AGES OF ANIMALS 

Mr. Editor : — ^I have read your rejoinder to the 
rebuke of the Albany Cultivator, and although you 
make out a oretiy fair case for yourself, yet after 
all, I think I can convince you that it is somewhat 
presumptuous on your part, to compare yourself 
m any respect with men of the practical knowl* 
edge and accurate observation ci the editors of 
that paper. You may, to be sure, have been con- 
versant with the various breeds of cattle in Eng- 
land ; you may know what constitutes a fine ani- 
mal; may understand the principles of correct 
breeding, even better than the editor of the Albany 
Cultivator, as I think it is very evident you do, 
from your criticism upon thecommimication in that 
paper, which gave such offence; but aAer all, 
when you come to look into the peculiarities of 
the different races of animals which occupy so / 
much of the attention of farmers, and to investi- 
gate their distinctive habits, I think I can show, 
and that you will frankly admit, that you are far 
behind the above able agricultural journalists. 

To do this, I will refer you to the August num- 
ber of the Cultivator, page 134, where you will 
find an editorial article upon the "Age of Ani- 
mals." It is there stated, that " the ages of all 
homed sheep may be known by their homs, which 
show a ring annually to the end of their lives." 
Now I have reared many sheep, but for the want ^ 
of that intimate knowleaj^ and accurate observa- 
tion of their peculiar habit^, which so distinguish 
the editors of the Albany Cultivator, I had never 
learned this important fact before ; and I presume 
you, and the great mass of your readers will ad- 
mit they are indebted to these same gentlemen for 
this piece of useful information. I made a prac- 
tical application of this knowledge during our last 
cattle snow. I placed myself beside the sheep- 
pens, where there were very many fine-looking, 
and apparently young bucks, of various breeds. I 
stood there just as the committee were coming 
round to make their examination, preparatory to 
awarding premiums, with the Albany Cvdtivator 
in my pocket, determined to expose the owners 
of the bucks, if I found them misrepresenting their 
ages to the committee, as they had to me. 

The first buck examined was indeed a fine- 
looking one, considering that he had seen upward 
of fifty winters, with a magnificent pair of homs. 
The owner stated him to be three yean old only ! 
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'' Geutlemen," said I, '' this man is imposiiur 
upon you ; that buck is upward of fifty years old. * 

The chairman of the committee smiled, and 
0ome of the other members looked as though they 
thought a deranged man should not be permitted 
to interrupt their proceeding I was not disturbed 
at this, for I was enjoying m anticipation the tri- 
umph I was about to achieve oyer them by the 
aid of the Albany Cultivator. The chairman made 
a remark, designed to illustrate the absurdity of 
mv supposition, that a sheep could live fifty years; 
whereupon, I drew from my pocket the August 
number of the Albany Cultivator, and at page 134 
read to the committee, as follows : — 

*' The ages of all homed sheep may he known 
by their horns, which show a ring annually to the 
end of their lives,^* 

" Now,^' said I, *' gentlemen, be good enough to 
count the rings on that buck's horns, and you will 
find, as I have, that they are over fifty !" 

This was the moment of my triumph. It was, 
however, but for a moment. I found that knowl- 
edge, such as I derived from the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, was doomed to be trampled upon by ignorance. 
The chairman said bluntly, that they knew more 
about sheep than all that, and that what I had 
read was " book-farmin£^," which they did not 
think much of, and walked on, leaving me to be 
laughed at by a set of ignorant boys, for saying 
that a sheep was more than fifty years olcf. I 
know, however, that you, Mr. Editor, will more 
properly appreciate such knowledge, and will, 
without questioning this mode of determining the 
ages of *' horned sheep," admit that it is new to 
you. 

Again, in the next paragraph of the same arti- 
cle, the editors, speakmg of tfie mode of ascertain- 
ing the ages of cattle, remark, that ** horns are 
shed at the end of three years, and they are re- 
placed by other horns, which, like the second teeth, 
always remain." 

Is It possible, said I to myself, when I read this 
paragraph, that I have been familiar with youns 
stock from my childhood, and never have noticed 
this curious fact ! It must, however, be so; for here 
it is in black and white, in the Albany Cultivator; 
though I am sure they have neglected to state 
another curious fact necessarilv connected with 
this, but which they undoubtedly know, and that 
is, the new horns spring out like mushrooms in 
oru night, as large as the horns shed ; for all my 
three-year-old stock have new horns, larger than 
those they had last winter. Thus I satisfied my- 
self, for the want of that accurate observation which 
would have led me long ago to know this curious 
phenomenon. Having, however, learned it, I was 
determined to have a little of that sort of half-mali- 
cious enjoyment which arises from showing that 
you know more than your neighbors; and more- 
over, I thought this upon the whole justifiable, 
from the fact that thev had refused to take the 
Cultivator, though I haa firom year to year urged 
them to do it. So with the August number of 
that *' valuable paver ^^ as all the cprrespondents 
say, in my pocket, I hap])ened over to my next neigh- 
bor's, ana found him with his three boys, situated 
exactly right for displaying my knowledge. They 



were carting out the compost-heap upon the mead- 
ow, for top dressing, with a pair of three-year-old 
steers before the old oxen, W way of training them 
more perfectly. After a few common-place re- 
marks, I asked him if he knew those steers shed 
their horns next spring ? and that all cattle shed 
their horns at three years old ? The old gentle- 
man's shovel at once rested upon the ground ; his 
under jaw fell a little; and after gazing at me for 
nearly a minute, with an inexpressible wonder de- 
picted in his face, he said, '* What upon airth are 
you talkine^ about ?" The boys seemed ready to 
roar with laughter ; but respect for the old gentle- 
man, and perhaps a little for myself, restrained 
them. I told him it was truly so, and I could 
prove it ; and again with an air of confident tri- 
umph, drew forth the August number of the Al- 
bany Cultivator, and read the passage above quo- 
ted, remarking that though such knowledge was 
of no very great practical benefit, still it was pleas- 
ant to understand the peculiar habits of the ani- 
mals with which we are so familiar, and that 
his ignorance of this curious fact, showed how 
much he had lost by not following m^ advice, and 
taking the Cultivator. But here asfam I was met 
by the incredulity of ignorance. The old gentle- 
man maintained there was no such thin^ as young 
cattle shedding their horns, and said if I nad no bet- 
ter reason than that to urge in favor of his taking 
the Cultivator, he should never take it, adding the 
usual sneer upon '* book-farming." 

Now Mr. Editor, will you aid me in this matter, 
and give me the result of your observation on the 
method of determining the age of '* homed sheep" 
by the '< rings on their horns;" and especially give 
me some further proof that cattle shed their horns 
at the '* end of three years, which are replaced by 
other horns, which, like the second teeth, always 
remain," so that I may convince my obstinate 
neighbor of a fact which he has failed to notice 
through a Ion? life, though durinff all that time he 
has been familiar with cattle of all ages. 

ALearmeb. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, the October 
number of the Albany Cultivator has come to 
hand, and I learn from a note of the editors on the 
first page, that my ignorance of the import of com- 
mon language has led me into an error, and that 
I shall be obiijged to explain to m]r neighbor, lest 
through that ignorance the reputation of the Culti- 
vator shoudd sufi*er. I shall tell him that the 
" shedding of horns" means, that they become a 
little '' loosened" at the end of three years, and 
that by ** being replaced by other horns, which, 
like the second teeth, always remain,"^ means, that 
the old horns only become tiffht again ! By the 
way, how very interesting and wonderful is this 
obliging habit on the part of the liorns, to become 
"loosened annually, so as to allow a lengthening* 
of the bone of the horn," as without this obligmj^ 
habit, " growth would he difficult, if not impossi- 
ble." Query. Is it not owing to an absence of this 
obliging habit on the part of the horn toward the 
bone, that the deer-bones have such sharp horns ? 

I will only add, that as the editors of the Culti- 
vator speak of the '* shedding of teeth" in the same 
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pwra^ph in which the *' sheddiDg of horns" is 
mentioned, that they must of course use the term 
in both places with the same meaning, and that, 
therefore, the old teeth do not fall oat, bnt that the 
enamel df the tooth becomes loosened only, so as 
to "allow the growth of the bone." 
Oct. 9th, 1843. 

THRIFT AND CHARACTER OP THE TUSCAN 

PEASANTRY. 

M. De Sismonsi, author of the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, who had an estate in Tuscany, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the character and 
condition of the countiY and its inhabitants, gives 
us the following delightful picture of the thriA 
and character of the Tuscan Peasantry. It cer- 
tainly represents a very happy state of society ; one 
which, compared witn the restless, chan^ng, am- 
tatious character of our own population, leaves us 
little we think to boast o£ The true philosophy 
of a happy life, has ever seemed to us to consist 
more in circumscribing than in increasing our 
wants and desires. 

The land is cultivated for the proprietor on 
shares, he furnishing the land, house, and im- 
plements, and receiving half the product. The 
metayer, (neasant,) receives from the hand of Na- 
ture his whole subsistence. He has little want 
of money, for he has scarcely any payment to 
make. He hardly knows the existence of taxes, 
for they are paid by the proprietor ; and as he has 
nothing to ouarrel about with the government, he 
is in general attached to it. Neither has he any 
interest to settle with the church, tithes having 
long ago been abolished. He is a parmer with 
his proprietor in interest, and has nothing to dis- 
cuss with him, usage having fixed his rights and 
obligations. His contract may, it is true, be bro- 
ken any year by his misconduct; but experience 
teaches the proprietor that he loses and never 
gains by discardmg a peasant. Thus he lives on 
the land as if it were his inheritance, loving it 
devotedly, and laborincr to improve it, and believ- 
ing that it will be cultivated by his children and 
grandchildren. They understand it with a pre- 
cision that the feeling of property alone can give. 
The terraces elevated one above another, are often 
not more than 4 feet wide, and the character of 
each is known to the metayer ; this is dry, that is 
too cold and damp; here the soil is deep, there it 
is merely the incrustation of a rock; wheat thrives 
best here, barley there; here it would be lost la- 
bor to plant Indian com, even beans or pease ; a 
little farther flax flourishes wonderfully, and the 
bocder of this brook is wonderful for hemp. Thus 
in a space of 10 acres, the soil, the aspect, and 
the lay of the land, present a greater variety than 
a rich farmer finds on 5O0 or SiO acres. 

The gentleness and benevolence of the Tuscan 
character are often spoken of; the reason is, that 
all cause of quarrel is removed from the cultiva- 
tors, who constitute three fourths of the population. 
When you leave the great roads, and climb up 
the hills of the valley of Sievole, you meet at every 
step little paths, which, winding among the vines 
and olives, are never traced by a wheel, and are 
only passable for mountain-horses with their loads. 



Among these paths, yaa meet at every hundred 
steps, upon some flowery hill-side, a little house, 
which presents the sweet image of industry fully 
rewarded, of man's love of the land, of abundance 
and peace. The house is substantially built with 
good walls, and has always one, and often two 
stories above the ground floor. The most spacious 
and airy of the rooms are devoted in May or Jime 
to the growth of the silk-worm. 

All the linen and working-dresses of the fsimily 
are home-made. One can hardly imagine the 
quantity of linen and linsey-woolsey the women 
accumulate by assiduous labor. 

The following is an inventory of the bridal clothes 
of one of a family living on the half product of 
ten acres oflandy their circumstances being about 
an average of this class :~-38 chemises, 3 gowns 
of colored silk, 4 gowns of coarse ditto, 7 gowns 
of cotton cloth, 2 winter working gowns, 2 summer 
ditto, and skirts, 3 white skirts, 5 calico aprons, 
1 black silk apron, 1 merino ditto, 9 colored work- 
ing ditto, 4 wnite handkerchiefs, 8 colored ditto, 
3 worked veils, 3 towels, 14 pairs of stockings, 2 
hats, 2 gold cameos, 2 gold ear-rin^, &c, &c. 
Truly, a fitting example for our enlightened and 
more highly-fitvored country women. R. L. A« 

from tk« Gtrvtan of Dr. Hugo MokJ. 
REVIEW OF LEIBIG'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Conclttdad from Paye t70.) 

In a subsequent part of this chapter Br. Liebiff 
expresses his surprise, that in all the works of 
Agronomists and Physiolosists, one looks in vain 
for the leading principles oi cultivation ; neverthe- 
less, at the end of this part of his work, he states 
that cultivation supplies every plant with that sort 
of food which it requires for the development of 
such orffans or substances as are most available to 
man. He further dwells on the means of arriving 
at that end, viz., the chemical analysis of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of soU. But these latter facts, 
says Dr. Mohl, were known long before Liebig, 
Charles Sprengel having written a series of me- 
moirs, to aemoostrate the importance of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of the soil, both for the general 
growth of crops, and for that of certain organs in 
particular. Under this head, Liebij^ certainly ought 
to have mentioned the name of Sprengel, and al- 
though he has not done so, (concludes Sr. M.,| the 
history of science will amply repay the omission. 

In the last chapter, which is neaded ** Rotation 
and Manures," Liebig opens the difficult question, 
why several crops of the same plant will not. suc- 
ceed on the same soil in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion ? and why, therefore, farmers resort to rotation ? 
He thinks De CandoUe^s theory the best explana- 
tion of this, forgetting, it seems, that that coarse ex- 
crementitious tneory nas no better foundation than 
bad and injudicious escperiments of Macaire Prin- 
sep, the same man who misled De Candolle on 
otner occasions also. Liebig, however, (sajs Dr. 
Mohl,) who has no ides^ that these expenments 
are fallacious and controverted by all succeeding 
ones of the same kind, works out this theory in its 
most minute details, and proves, d priori^ that 
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plants tmut have excrements. He divides the lat- 
ter into two classes : those, namely, '^hich hare 
been absorbed by the roots, but not being adapted 
for the noarishment of plants, are again returned 
to the soil ; and secondly, such substances as hav- 
ing been transformed in the vegetable omnism by 
the process of nutrition, are the result ofthe form- 
ation of starch, woody fibre, gluten, &c Excre- 
mentitious matter of the first class may serve as 
food for other plants ; nay, they may even be essen- 
tial for that purpose. Those of the second, how- 
ever, can not be used by other plants in the form- 
ation of woody fibje, &c, until changed into humus, 
and decomposed into ammonia, carbonic acid, &c. 
This theory, savs Dr. Mohi, is not cniy destitute 
of all reasonable foundation, but is directly contra- 
dicted by the experience of rotation. There is no 
known evidence in proof of the existence of such 
excrementiiious matter. It is true, Liebig says, 
that such must be the case, but then he adduces 
no proof except an ambiguous analogy with the 
animal kingdom, and foiigeiting, as he so often 
does, whatne said — " that analogy is the parent 
of tbat unfortunate comparison between vegetable 
and animal functions, which places both on the 
bed of Procrustes, and is the cause of ail error." 
** There is not," concludes Dr. Mohl, " the least 
necessity for assuming a secretion from roots. If 
substances formed by vital processes are of no fur- 
ther use to a plant, they are excreted in the form 
of gas through the leaves, or deposited in the form 
of secretion in the glands and other organs, or 
thrown off with decayinj^ leaves." This meorv is 
moreover at variance with the experience of wnat 
takes place in the shifting of crops. According to 
Liebig's views, the excrementiiious matter of the 
second class above mentioned, would not only in- 

^*ure the plants whence it is derived, but could not 
>e assimilated by any others before it is trans- 
formed into humus. JBut experience points quite 
another way, because the stubble of clover, lucerne, 
or saintfoin, which is unfit for the growth of those 
species, will at once produce excellent crops of 
other plants. If Liebig should attempt to meet 
this objection bv saying that such excrementitious 
matter can not be assimilated by the plants whence 
ther are derived, but may be used by others, he 
will upset his whole doctrine of vegetable nutri- 
tion, according to which not only all the organic 
compounds which remain behind aAer the forma- 
tion of starch, sugar, &c.,but even starch and sugar 
themselves, (and thus all the organic substances, 
of plants,) are absolutely deleterious to other plants. 
It IS impossible, theremre, not to arrive at conclu- 
sions entirely opposite to those of Liebig, especially 
if we consider the phenomena of rotation at greater 
length. The barrenness of soil for the growth 
of one kind of plant, while it is still fertile for 
others, can only depend (says Dr. Mohl) on two 
causes. The urst generation of plants may ex- 
haust the soil of such substances as are indispen- 
sable to growth, so that the second generation will 
be starv^ — and this certainly takes place ; but it 
can not be the main cause or the failure of crops, 
else manure would agaiif render the soil suitable 
for the same crop, which is only the case to a 
alight extent we must^ therefore, assume that 



the first crops do communicate to the soil sub- 
stances detrim«ital to the subsequent crops. 
These substances must be of an organic nature. 
It has been shown that these can not be excre- 
mentitious, and therefore it follows, that such de- 
leterious substances must consist of organic com- 
pounds, derived from the roots which have accu- 
mulated and remained behind in the land. If, 
then, in a soU filled with the remains of roots, the 
same crop will only succeed after a lapse of years, 
while other crops will thrive luxuriantly, we may 
conclude, that the organic compounds of such roots 
will be absorbed by plants previous to their being 
decomposed into inorganic substances ; and that, 
consequently, plants of a different kind will use 
them for food, although those of the same kind 
will be injured by them. 

After having assigned the utility of rotation to 
the formatioi^of humus, Dr. Liebig states his views 
of vegetable nutrition at the different periods of 
growth. He says, that a plant returns just so 
mtich carbon to the soil, as it has absorbed from 
it in the form of carbonic acid, produced by de- 
composing humus. This supply of carbon is su^ 
ficient for many plants at the first period of their 
growth, but it is not sufficient to supply some of 
their organs with the necessary maximum of food. 
But the object of agriculture is to ^in the maxi- 
mum of prodiice, and this, says Liebig, '* stands 
in a direct ratio to the amount of food which has 
been given to a plant during the first period of its 
development," therefore all pains are to be takea 
to increase the amount of humus. 

The short and the lonjj^ of these rather vague as- 
sertions (says Dr. Mohl) is, apparently, that a crop 
will be the greater the more food a plant has re- 
ceived from the soil before its period of flowering. 
But this axiom, although true m the main, is some- 
what contradicted by another, where it is stated 
that humus is useful to yoimg plants by contribu* 
ting to the increase of their organs of atmospheric 
nutrition ; but it is not indispensable, and its ex- 
cess may even be detrimental in the first stages of 
development. The food, namely, which a young 
plant receives from the air in the form of carbonic 
acid and ammonia, is restricted within certain 
lixnits — it can assimilate no more than the air col^• 
tains. If, therefore, in the beginning of growth, 
the number of twigs, sprouts, or leaves, overpass 
this proportion in consequence of a superabundance 
of food obtained from the soil at that period, when 
the plant requires more food from the air for ihe 
completion of its development, and for its flower- 
ing and fruiting than the air can supply it with, 
blooming and fruitinfi^ will not take place. Id 
many cases, such food will merely suffice for the 
development of leaves, stems, or branches. 

Here Dr. Mohl coniplains of the strange am- 
biguity of this part of Liebiff*s theory. In one in- 
stance (says Mohl) the usual quantity of humus in 
the soil suffices merely to form leaves, and if we 
want an abundant hanest, we must get it by coo- 
veyini" a maximum of food from the soiL On the 
other nand, humus adds nothing to the crops, but, 
on the contrary, is noxious, by conveying too much 
food, for it causes the production of too muck 
foliage, a sufficient supply of food £ot which can 
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not be obtained from the air. Whence, then, does 
it arrive that a plant which has many leares can 
not obtain from the air the food reqaired for 
blooming, although it can do so if it has only a 
few leaves ? It has been hitherto supposed tnat 
the reception of food from the air was ui propor- 
tion to tne number and size of its leaves ; and this 
is plausible, but the contrary is not. When a plant 
standing in a moist and shaded situation grows 
too luxuriantly, and will not flower, the reason is 
not to be sought in a d^ciency of food, but rather 
in its superabundance, and its influence on the too 
luxuriant development of its vegetative organs ; for 
that will counteract the contraction of the axis and 
the metamorphosis of vegetative into floral or^ns. 

Another statement, however, shows how Liebig 
arrived at the above conclusion. He says that, 
after the completion of its leaves, a plant does not 
require more carbonic acid from the soil ; and that 
even perfect dryness of the soil will not impede 
the completion of its growth, if the plant continues 
to receive from dew and air the amount of moisture 
required for the process of assimilation ; and that, 
in fine, it will derive in a hot summer its whole 
carbon exclusively from the atmosphere. 

This assumption (says Dr. Mohi) is the result 
of an erroneous view of the fact, that in^ many 
plants — ^by no means in all — such organic sun- 
stances are employed for the development of fruit, 
as, having been prepared by the leaves before the 
period of flowermg, have been deposited in the 
stem or other organs, and are subsequently con- 
veyed to the fruit. We know that some bulbous 
flants wiU fruit even when taken out of the soil, 
tut general assertions, taken from special &ct8, 
can only lead to absurd conclusions. Let Professor 
Liebig cut plants in bloom above their roots, (unf 
necessary i ne says, at that period,) and expose 
them to as much dew and lain as he Ukes, ana see 
what will happen ; or, as he is fond of experiments 
on a larffe sciEUe, let him take the hav harvest for 
a test of this theory, which, after all, (concludes 
Dr. MohU seems to be nothing more than a dis- 
torted ana overdone eo^^ of tne doctrine of the 
development of plants ^ven by Schwerz^ in his 
treatise on Practical Agriculture, (Anleiitung zum 
Fract. Ackenbau, iii. 5%,) 

Besides the formation of humus, Liebig adduces 
another reason for the rotation of crops, viz., the 
relation which plants bear to the inorganic couf 
stituents of the soil As every plant deprives the 
soii of certain ingredients, it thus makes it unfit 
for feedinjs similar plants, until by subsequent de- 
composition a fresh amount of such ingredients is 
again set free. To this proposition (says Dr. Mohl) 
no one will object ; but it nas long been known. 

Having thus examined in detail the work of Dr. 
Liebig, Dr. Mohl concludes with the following 
general recapitulation. It appears upon the whole 
that Liebig nas not availed himself of his chemi- 
cal resources to clear up doubtful pouitB in the 
nutrition of plants. Contrary to the spirit of a tme 
investigator of Nature, he bias not formed his con* 
elusions on the detailed facts (tf vegetable phen<^ 
mena, but on random observations, or vague oper* 
atioDS on a large scale, destitute of all precisioB. 
^ calcolationii ar^ baaed on arbitiaij MMnm^ 



tions. His book, therefore, far from being a coo* 
nistent and well-diffested theory, swarms with 
contmdictions and mlse reasoning. He does not 
possess a knowledge of the most elementary doc- 
trines of vegetable physiology. His assertion that 
physiologists have hitherto considered humus as 
the chief food of plants, is untrue. The assump- 
tion that plants live merely on inorganic substances, 
is by no means new, but nas long been one of the 
controverted points of vegetiible physiology. The 
assertion that all botanists have doubted the ab- 
sorption of carbon hy plants, by their decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, is untrue. The assertion that 
plants neither absorb organic substances, nor as- 
similate them, rests on mere theoretical speculation, 
and is destitute of all prooC The statements as 
to the relation home to the atmosphere by plants 
in the dark, is in direct opposition to every fact 
bearing on the subject. The assertion that the 
nitrogenotu food of plants, and that which con- 
tains no nitrogen, are absorbed in certain propor- 
tions, is uncorroborated by the analysis of^ either 
the seed or the full-grown plant. The theory of 
the rotation of crops, is contrary to experience, and 
unsound in its details. The assertion that plants 
receive their food during smnmer from the atmo* 
sphere alone, is incorrect. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that 
Liebig's idea that plants derive their nitrogen fit>m 
the ammonia of the atmosphere, is very happy 
and pregnant with results. It is also probable that 
the absorption of saline bases is in direct ratio to 
the power of saturation of the acids formed in 
plants. These two views are a real gain to science, 
and it may be expected that his work will alsor 
have the merit of exciting others to make correct 
experiments on the nutntion of plants. But he 
has endeavored to introduce into vegetable phys- 
iology a series of most erroneous notions, and his 
unbecoming outbreaks against other physiologists, 
have prov^ him to be very little acc^uainted with 
the subjects on which his book is written. 

Fnm ike Souikem AgricmUwigt. 
ON THE<:ULTIVATION OP THE CUBA TOBACCO. 

Sir: — The following communication on the Cu- 
ba tobacco, is from a gentleman who has had op- 
portunities of becomixi^ thoroughly acquainted with 
the mode of cultivating and curmg the plant, as 
practised in Cuba, and where exnerience nas ena- 
bled him to ascertain the modincations necessary 
to be adopted in transferrins the culture to this 
country. It will be perceived that Gen. Hernandez 
estimates the value of the tobacco, in /m/, at 50 
cents per pound — a higher price than it usually 
brings in our markets, where it is purchased for 
the purpose of beinff used as wrappers for cigaiB» 
the filings of which are generally of American or 
Virginia tobacco. It is well known, however, that 
die oest tobacco raised in the island is never ex- 
pcMted, being reserved for the mana&cture of th« 
celebrated SBivana cigataB» after seUimr, as we hava 
been informed, for more than a dollar a jjound. 
As the tobacco raised and cured here> is considered 
by judges as no way inferior to the best Havuiay 
it wottQ proAaUy tdt fa evaa a highec price thaii 
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that estimated below, were it properly prepared 
for market, according to the Cuba method. 

There can be no doubt that this valuable plant 
may be easily added to the enriching staples, and 
other numerous resources that form the ^old^ 
Jleece of the south. It is an advantage of this cul- 
ture, that it affords an instance in which the man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests are happily 
combined, as its highest profits can only be ob- 
tained by patting the tobacco into a wrought form, 
and making it into cigars. 

The subjoiaed directions will be found more 
specific and minute, than any that have before been 
given to the public, and will therefore, I hope, 
prove an acceptable contribution to the pages of 
the Agriculturist. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

W. H. StMnoNs. 

Mala-Compra, 15th April, 1830. 

Deas te : — ^I have delayed this communication 
on the culture of Cuba tobacco longer than I ought, 
but as you are acquainted with the multiplicity of 
engagements that have constantly occupied my 
attention, I trust that you will excuse me. 

The fost thing to be considered in this, as in 
every other culture, is the soil, which for this kind 
of tobacco ought to be of a rich sandy loam, neither 
too high nor too low ; that is, erouna capable of re- 
taining moisture. The more level, the oetter, and 
if possible, well protected by marj^ins. The next 
should be the selection of a spot of ground to make 
the necesAary beds. 

It would De preferable to make these on land 
newly cleared, or at ail events, when the land has 
not Men seeded with grass ; for grass seeds spring- 
ing up together with the tobacco, would injure it 
materially, as the grass can not be removed with- 
out disturbing the tobacco plants. In preparing 
the ground for the nurseries, break it up properly, 
grub up all the small stumps, dig out the roots, 
and carefully remove them with the hand ; this 
being done, make the beds from three to four 
inches high, of a reasonable length, and from three 
to three and a half feet broad, so as to enable the 
hand, at arm's length, to weed out the tender 
young plants with the fingers from both sides of 
the bed, and keep them perfectly clean. 

The li^onths or December and January are the 
most proper forsowin^^ the seed in Florida. Soa^ 
persons speak of plantmg it as early as the month 
of November ; I am, however, of opinion, that 
about the latter part of December is the best time 
to sow tobacco seed ; any sooner would expose the 
plants to suffer from the inclemency of the most 
severe part of our winter season. Before the seed 
is sown, take some dry trash and bum it off upon 
the nursery beds, to destroy insects and grass seeds ; 
then take one ounce of tobacco seed and mix it 
with about a quart of dry ashes, so as to separate 
the seed as much as possible, and sow it broad- 
cast. After the seed has been thus sown, the sur- 
face of the bed ought to be raked over slifi^htly, and 
trodden upon by the foot, carrying the whde 
weight of the body with it, that the ground may 
nt once adhere dosely to the seed, and then water 
it l^ould the nwseiy-beds apparently become 



dry from blighting winds or other causes, watering 
will be absolutely necessary ; for the pound ought 
to be kept in a moist state from the time the seed 
is planted, until the young plants are large enough 
to De set out. 

The nurseries beinff made, proceed to prepare 
the land where the tobacco is to be set out. If 
the laud is newly cleared (and new land is proba- 
bly more favorable to the production of this plant 
than it is to that of any other, both as respects 
quality and quantity), remove as many ot the 
stumps and roots as possible, and dig up the ground 
in such a manner, as to render the surface perfectly 
loose; then level the ground, and in tnis state 
leave it until the nursery-plants have acquired 
about one half the growtn necessary to admit of 
their being set out. Then break up the ground a 
second time in the same manner as at firat, as in 
this way all the small fibres of roots and their 
rooted parts will be more or less separated, and 
thus obviate much of that degree of sponginess so 
common to new land, and which is in a great 
measure the cause of new land seldom producing 
well the first year, as the soil does not lay close 
enough to the roots of the plants growing in it ; so 
that a shower of rain produces no other Sect than 
that of removing the earth still more from them. 
Should the land be such as to admit of being 
worked with the plow, it ought certainly to be 
preferred to the common hoe. The plow, how- 
ever, should be excluded after the plants are set 
out 

The fifronnd having been prepared and properly 
levelled off, and the plants sufficiently grown to 
be taken up, say of the size of good cabbage plants, 
take advantage of the first wet or cloudy weather 
to commence setting them out This should be 
done with great care, and the plants put single at 
equal distances; that is,abmit three feet north and 
south, and two and a half or two and three fourths 
feet east and west They are placed thus dose to 
each other, to prevent the leaves growing too 
large. The direction of the rows, however, snould 
alter according to the situation of the land ; where 
it has any inclination, the widest space should run 
across it, as the beds will have to oe made, so as 
to prevent the soil from being washed from the 
roots by rain, when bedded ; but, where the land 
is rather level, the three-feet rows should be north 
and south, so as to give to the plants a more full 
effect on them by passing across the beds, than by 
crossing them in an oblique direction. To set the 
plants out reguhirly, take a task line of 105 feet 
m length, with a pointed stick three feet long at- 
tached to each end of it ; then insert a small piece 
of rag or something else through the line, at the 
distance of two feet and three fourths from each 
other; place it north and south, (or as the land 
may require,) at full length, and then set a plant 
at eveiy division, carefu^ keeping the bud a the 
plant above the sur&ce or the ground. Then re- 
move the line three feet from the first row, and 
so on until the planting is completed. Care 
ought to be taken to prevent the stretching of 
the line horn misplacing the plants, la this way 
the plants can lie eamly set out, and a proper 
"' -" — gi^en to them both ways. lia (aJdng the 
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plants up from the nnrseiy, the grouad should be 
first loosened with a flat piece of wood, or iroo, 
about an inch broad ; then carefully holding the 
leaves closed toward each other, between the fin- 
gers, draw them up, and place them in a basket 
or some other conveoient thing, to receive them 
for planting. After taking up those which can be 
planted during the day, water the nursery thai the 
earth may again adhere to the remaining ones. 
The evenmg is the best time for setting out the 
plants, but where a large field has to be cultivated. 
It will be well to plant both morning and evening. 
The plants set out in the morning, unless in rainy 
or cloudy weather, should be covered immediately, 
and the same should be done with those planted 
the evening previous, should the day open with a 
clear sunshine — ^the palmetto leaf answers this 
purpose Y&y well. There should be water con- 
vement to the plants, so as to have them watered 
morning and evening, but more particularly in the 
evening, until they have taken root.* They should 
also be closely examined when watered, so as to 
replace such plants as happen to die, that the 
ground may be properly occupied, and that all the 
plants may ripen as nearly tc^ether as possible. 

From the time the plants are set out, the earth 
round them should be occasionally stirred, both 
with the hand and hoe. At first hoe flat, but as 
soon as the leaves assume a growing disposition, 
begin gradually to draw a slight bed toward the 
plant. The plants must be closely examined, even 
while in the nursery, to destroy the numerous 
worms that feed upon them — some, by cutting 
the stalk and gnawmg the leaves when first set 
out ; these resemble the grub-worm, and are to be 
found near the injured plant underground ; others 
which come from the egffs deposited on the plant 
by the butterfly, and feed on the leaf, grow to a 
very large size, and look very ugly, and are com- 
monly called the tobacco-worm. There is also a 
small worm which attacks the bud of the plant, 
and which is sure destruction to its further growth ; 
and some again, though less destructive, are to be 
seen within the two coats of the leaf, feeding as 
it were on its juices alone. The worming should 
be strictly attended to every morning and evening, 
until the plants are pretty well grown, when every 
other day will be sufficient. The most proper 
persons for worming, are either boys or girls of 
from ten to fourteen years of age. They should 
be made to come to the tobacco-ground early in 
the morning, and be led by inducements, (such as 
giving a trimng reward to those who will bring the 
moat worms^ to worm it properly. Grown per- 
sons would nnd it rather too tedious to stoop to 
examine the under part of eveiy leaf, and seek the 
worm under ground; nor wouid they be so much 
alive to the wue of a spoonful of sugar, or other 
light reward. Besides, where the former, would 
make diis search a matter of profit and pleasure, 
it would to the latter prove only a tedious and 
irkscnne occupation. Here I will observe, that it 
is for similar reasons that the cnltnre of the Cuba 
tobacco-plant more properly belongs to a white 
pqpiUation, for there axe few plants requiring more 
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attention and tender treatment than it does. In- 
deed it will present a sorry appearance, unless the 
eye of its legitimate propnetor is constantly watch* 
inff over it. 

When the plants have acquired from twelve to 
fourteen good leaves, and are about knee high, it 
may be well to bep;in to top them, by nipping off 
the bud with the aid of the finger and thumb nail,* . 
taking care not to destroy the small leaves imme- 
diately near the bud ; for if the land is good and the 
season favorable, those very small top leaves will 
in a short time be nearly as large, and ripen quite as 
soon as the lower ones, whereby two or four more 
leaves may be saved ; thus obtaining from sixteen 
to eighteen leaves in the place of twelve or fourteen, 
which is the general average. As the topping of 
the tobacco-plant is all essential in order to promote 
the growth, and to equalize the ripening of the 
leaves, I would observe that this operation shoul/l 
at all events commence the instant that the bud of 
the plant shows a disposition to gp to seed, and be 
immediately followea by removing the suckers, 
which it will now put out at every leaf. Indeed 
the suckers should be removed from the plant as 
often as they appear. The tobacco-plant oup^ht 
never to be cut before it comes to full maturity, 
which is known by the leaves becoming mottled, 
coarse, and of a tnick texture, and gummy to the 
touch, at Wjiich time the end of the leaf, by being 
doubled, will break short, which it will not do to ' 
the same extent when green. It ought not to be cut 
in wet weather, when the leaves lose their natural 
gummy substance, so necessary to be preserved. — 
About this period the cultivator is apt to he ren- 
dered anxious by the fear of allowing the plants to 
remain in the field longer than necessary, until ex- 
perience removes these apprehensions ; he should 
be on his guard, however, not to destroy the quality 
of his tobacco, by cutting it too soon. When the 
cuttinpr is to commence, there should be procured a 
quantity of forked stakes, set upright, with a pole 
or rider setting on each fork, ready to support the 
tobacco, and to keep it from the ground. Tne plant 
is then cut obliquely even with the sur&ce of the 
ground, and the person thus employed should strike 
the lower end of the stalk two or three times with 
the blunt side of his knife* so as to cause as much 
of the sand or soil to fidl from it as possible ; then 
tying two stalks together, they are gently placed 
across the riders or poles prepared to receive them. 
In this state they are allowed to remain in the sun 
or open air, until the leaves have somewhat wilted, 
whereby they will not be liable to the injury which 
they would otherwise receive if they came sudden- 
ly in contact with other bodies when fresh cut. — 
Then place as many plants on each pole or rider as 
may be conveniently carried, and take them in 
the dryinff-house, where the tobacco is strung oflT 
upon tnenames prepared for it, leaving a small 
space between the two plants, that air may circu- 
late fireely among them, and promote their dryinff. 
As the drying advances, the stalks are brought 
closer to eadi other, so as to make room for thos 
which yet remain to be housed. 
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In drying the tobacco, all damp air should be ex- 
cluded» nor ovL^ht the drying of it lo be precipitated 
by the admission of hi^h drying winds. This pro- 
cess is to be promoted m the most moderate man« 
ner, eicept in the rainy season, when the sooner 
the drying is effected the better ; for it is a plant 
easily affected by the changes of the weather, after 
the drying commences. It is then liable to mildew 
in damp weather, which is> when the leaf changes 
from its original color to a pale-yellow cast, and 
from this, by parts> to an eren brown» When the 
middle stem is perfectly dry, it can be taken down, 
and the leaves stripped from the stalk and put in 
bulk to sweat, that is, to make tobacco of them ; for 
before this process, whed a concentration of its 
better qualities takes place, the leaves are always 
liable to be affected by the weather, and can not well 
be considered as being anything else than common 
dry leaves, partaking of the nature of tobacco, but 
not actually tobacco. The leaves are to be stripped 
from the stalks in damp or cloudy weather, when 
they are more easily handled, and the separation 
of tne different qualities rendered also more easy. 
The good leaves are at this time kept by them- 
selves for wrappers, or caps, and the most defec- 
tive ones ior fillings, or tripa. When the tobacco 
is pat in bulk, the stems or the leaves should all be 
kept in one direction, to facilitate the tying of them 
in nanks; afterward make the bulk two or three 
feet high, and of a proportionate circumference. 
To guard against the leaves becoming overheat- 
ed, and to equalize the fermentation or sweating, 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outside 
leaves in the centre, and those of the centre to the 
outside of the bulk. By doing this once or twice, 
and taking care to cover the bulk either with sheets 
or blankets, so as to exclude all air from it, and 
leaving it in this state for about forty days, it ac- 
quires an odor stronp^ enough to produce sneezing, 
and the other qualities of cur^ tobacco. The 
process of curing may then be considered as com- 
pleted. Then tale some of the most injured leaves, 
out of the best quality, and in proportion to the 
quantity of tobacco made, and place them in clear 
water, there let them remain until they rot, which 
they will do in about eight days ; then break open 
J^our bulks, spread the tobacco with the stems in 
one direction, and dampen them with this water 
in a gentle maimer, that it may not soak through 
the leaf; for in this case, the leaf would rot* Then 
tie them in hanks of from twenty-five to thirty 
leaves ; this being done, spread the hanlcB in the to- 
bacco-house for about twelve hours, to air them, 
that the dampness may be removed, and afterward 
pack thera in casks or barrels, and head them ti^ht, 
until you wish to manufiicture them. The object 
of dampening the tobacco with this water, is to 
give it el&sticity to promote its burning free^ to in- 
crease its ftajifrance, to give it an aromatic smell, 
and to keep it always soft. This is the great se- 
cret of curing tobacco for cigars properly, and for 
which we are indebted to the people of Cubaf who 
certainly understand the mode of curing this kbd 
1^ tobacco better than any other people. It is to 
them a source of neat wealth, and may be made 
tquidly 80 to 08. we caa have here three cattfaiga 
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from the original plant ; the last cutting will be of 
rather a weak quality, but which, nevertheless, will 
be agreeable to those who confine their smoking to 
Weak tobacco. 

In ratooning the plant, only one sprout ought to 
be allowed to grow, and this from those most deep* 
ly rooted— -all other sprouts ought to be destroyed. 

The houses necesstuy for the curing of tobacco 
ought to be roomy, with a pasaage-way ronning 
throUjgh the centre, from one extremity ^ the 
building to the other, and pierced on both sides 
with sufficient number of uoora and windows, to 
make them perfectly airy. 

In addition to what I nave said respecting the 
mode of cultivating and treating the tobacco-^lantt 
I have further to state, that once the plant is al- 
lowed to be checked in its g[rowth, it never again 
recovers it That in promoting the drying of the 
leaf, fire should not be resorted tO| because the 
smoke would impart to it a flavor that would in- 
jure that of the tobacco itself. 

In order to obtain vigorous plants, the seed ought 
to be procured from the original sialk, and not fi'om 
the ratoons, by allowing some of them to go to 
seed for that express purpose. In Cuba, the seed 
is most generally saved from the ratoon plants, but 
we should consider that that climate and soil are 
probably more favorable to the production of this 
plant than ours, and consequently, we ought to 
confide in the best seed, which is had firom the 
original stalk. 

All plants have their peculiar empire ; neverthe* 
less we should not be deterred from planting Cnha 
tobacco here ; for even should we be compelled to 
import the seed every third year, which would be 
as often as necessary, it would still prove a profit- 
able culture. Takins[ 600 lbs., which is the aver* 
age product per acre, it wocdd yield, if well cored« 
at 50 cents per lb., $300 in the leaf. 

The following exhibits the profit to be derived 
from it when manufactured into cigars: — 
600 lbs., allowing 8 lbs. to the 1000, ) 

would produce 75,000 cigars, whichf [ $750 00 

at $10 per thousand • • . ) 
Cost of the leaf .... $90000 



per thousand 



187 fiO— 487 50 



Difference in fiivor of the manu&ctnrer $268 5Q 
This amount beinff the profits of the manufiic- 
turer, alone, the profit to him who would combine 
both pursuits would be more than doubled. 

As to the quantity of land which can be cnltiva« 
ted to the hand, there is some difference in the 
practice of planters; however, I think that I am 
within the usual calculation in saying, that an acre 
and a half would not exceed the Quantity that an 
able hand can easily cidtivate ana manage prop* 
erly. 
I am, with reqiect, your obedient servant, 

JOSEFH M. HbeMABDDEZ. 

N. B.— I have omitted to state the cost of the 
cigar-boxes, which of course has also to be de- 
ducted. This would vary according to the fitcility 
of obtainiag materials, bat probably would not 
ceed 25 cants per box. 

To Or. WiL H. Soamo* 
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Bt the steampacket Britanma, we have our files of 
European joumals up to the 19th October. 

MAaKETs. jSihia were firm and in good demand. 
CoUoH had advanced }d. per lb., and a very large busi- 
ness had been done in it previous to the 16th, nearly 
100,000 bales having changed hands In a single week } 
but on the arrival of the Caledonia at Liverpool on the 
17th, bringing more flattering advices of the state of 
the present crop, the market became flat, and the article 
receded }d., so that the real rise since our last, as the 
maricet now stands, is only ^. per lb. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool, 732,000 bales $ at Havre, 96,000 bales. 
Betfvna taken to a fair extent; 'the stodc on hand 
amall. Pork was held firm, with rather shortsupplies. 
Lard had slightly receded. Cheese plenty and rather 
duU. It was thought the better qualities would be 
sought for on the approach of winter. Naval Stores 
and Tobacco in moderate demand. Butter has ad- 
vanced a trifle. FUmr had declined. Rice in fair 
request. 

Busimtss generally continued very good, and the 
manufactories were in taW operation. News had ar« 
rived from China of the fall ratification of the British 
treaty ; and it was anticipated that there would be an 
increased consumption of English goods in the Celestial 
Empire. 

Monty still continued abundant, and to be had at low 
rates. The bullion was increasing in the bank of 
England. 

jimerican Slodes were improving, and the holders 
seem unwilling to sell at present prices. 

Canada Flowr. — ^The new Canada Com-BOl is passed, 
and flour from the British Provinces is admitted at 7id. 
per barrel, and wheat at Is. per quarter ; equal to about 
15 cents per barrel, and 3 cents per bushel of our 
money. We are of opinion that this new bill will have 
a slig^tly-favoraUe eflect upon our own market. 

Tiie Harvest in England had proved a good one, and 
things generally in Europe seemed to wear a favorable 
aspect. We trust they may long continue so. 

Oreat Saie of Stock. — ^At the late Exmoor sale of 
stock, £6,000 ($30,000> worth Was knocked off by Mr. 
Moggridge the auctioneer. The quantity of eatables 
and drinkables provided for die dinner, seemed to be 
in proportion to the sales ; two fat bullocks, and 4 hogs- 
heads of bi^r, being among the items on this occasion. 
Lr^xBPooL Maii.« — (rood Effects ef Draining,'-'At 
the late annuiJ meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural 
Society, the President, Lord Stanley, said that he would 
state one instance of the praetieal returns which might 
be expected from thorough, scientific draining. In 
1841 his father was about to endose in the park at 
Knowsly a tract of about 80 acres. Of this 80 acres, 
about 20 were strong day land, with a very retentive 
sub-soil, and the remaining 60 he remembered from his 
lioyhood as the favorite haunt of snipes and wild dudes, 
and never saw there anything else. In the course of 
the first year the 60 acres mamtained, and maintained 
very poorly during the summer, six horses ; and on the 
20 acres there was a very small crop of very poor hay. 
It was impossible for land to be in a poorer condition ; 
and they would agree with him when he told them, 
that in breaking it up^ they had some two or three 
times to dig the pkiw-horses out of the bog. In 1841 
the whole of this land was thoroughly sub-soiled and 
drained, and in 1842, what was not worth lOs an acre 
the year before, wns in tumeps, and on that land they 
fed off in &ve months, and fattened for the butcher, 80 
heasts and 300 shoep, and afterward carted into the 



farm-yard 350 tons of tumeps. In the present year they 
had a very fair crop of barley and oats, which his fiiend 
Mr. Henry would be very glad to show to any gentle- 
man who felt any curiosity on the subject. Now he 
did not hesitate to say that that land was, at that mo- 
ment, worth 30s. an acre. The outlay upon it for pull- 
ing up old fences, thorough draining, tiling, and break- 
ing it up, amounted just to 7/« 10s. per acre, just giving 
2ds. for every 150s. of outlay, and giving to the land- 
lord a permanent interest of 14 per cent, on the money 
laid out on that unpromisfaig ground. It happened 
that in the same year they took into thdr own hands 
land which had been abandoned by the tenant as per- 
fectly worthless. It was a large fidd of twenty-two 
acres of very poor sandy soil. It was drained at an 
expense of 2l» per statute acre, and in the first year 
they fed off on that land 130 sheep, the remaining part 
of the tnmeps bdng carted to the faitn-yard ; and he 
ventured to say, that at the expense of 2/. per acre, the 
land Was increased in value Kb. per acre to the land- 
lord, and 10s« to the tenant. 

F€Hces.^LoTd Stanley said he had a word or two to 
offer with regard to fences and the laying out of farms 
in this country. He was no advocate for the destruc- 
tion of hedges, or the destruction of hedge-row timber. 
He was wdl aware that in a country so fiat and ex- 
posed as this, it was not ornament only, but it was 
protection that was afforded by hedge-row timber. He 
was aware that the size of fields mast bear some pro- 
portion to the sixe of the Arm, and that the size of the 
farm must be proportioned to the capital of the fanner 
who occupied it ; and with a conviction of the superior 
cultivation and economy of large farms, he would make 
considerable sacrifice rather than remove from any 
farm, too small though he might think it, an indus- 
trious tenant who was exerting himself to the best of 
his means and abilities to cultivate it to the best ad- 
vantage. But though he was not an advocate for the 
destruction of the hedge-row timber, some bounds must 
be set to the timbv, e^ still more to the fences. He 
had observed in some parts of this country fidds of two 
acres, one acre, and even three quarters of an acre> 
and the number of fences this required could lead to 
no profit, but did much mischief. The other day he 
called for a particular return of the quantity of land 
gained in a district of 291 acres, by the mere removal 
of the fences, and laying the fidds properly together, 
and what did they suppose it amounted to ? Why to 
22 statute acres, or nearly one seventh of the whde 
surface of the soil. 

SulhsoU PUniHng.'^The Committee on Farms and 
Crops make the following observations on the bene- 
ficial effects of sub-sdling : — Sub-soiling of land, after 
under-draining, we consider has been of great service 
in those instances in which we have seen it adopted* 
If there be any sub-eoil on which it is the least likdy 
to be beneficial, we think it is the very stiff days^ 
The sub-soil plow is generally worked by four or Rve 
horses, preceded by a common plow with two horses, 
and loosens the soil about sixteen inches deep. Ona 
of the daimants has had a sub-soil plow oonstmcted, 
which he can work with two horses, and w^ich must 
be considered a great desideratum in sub-soil plowing. 
We have just seen a new descriptbn of sub-soil plow, 
at Mr. Ndlson's, of Halewood, and which is applicable 
for woridng between the turnep drills. It will loosen 
the son twdve inches deep, is drawn by three honeii 
and is likdy to prove a useful implement. 

Phabmacbutical JotTENAL. — Sooicity cfBees.-^A 
few pounds of honey had been taken &om a hive (about 
six miles ftom London) and placed in a doset, under 
lockandkiT* Hie wtadowsofthe room hating beea 
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left open, the bees obtained admission, and entering 
the closet under the door, removed tbo^whole of the 
honey. The cells of wax were left entire, and the 
honey was conveyed to the central division of the hive, 
where it was safely deposited in the course of the day. 
It is evident that spies must have been employed to 
observe where the honey was placed, and that as soon 
as the information was communicated to the hive, the 
swarm took this vigorous measure for the recovery of 
the stolen property. It is remarkable that they should 
have succeeded so completely and in so short a time, 
since the closet was entirely dark, and they could only 
enter by a crevice under the door. 

Gardenxrs' Chronicle. — Flowering ihe PatUovnia 
Imperialu. — The flowers of .this tree are delicionsiy 
sweet, and are produced freely on very young plants, 
if forced for that purpose. The conditions to be at- 
tended to are — ^to keep the plants under-potted— to 
force them slowly in a cool stove, early vinery, or for- 
cing-house, beginning early in the spring ; by midsum- 
mer they will have finished their growth, have begun 
to show their flower-buds, and to cast their leaves ; 
they will then require less water, and in six weeks or 
two months the flowers will begin to expand, and the 
plants, of course, will be brought into the conservatory, 
where they will take up littie room, as they may be 
set anywhere, only leaving theh* heads of flowers free 
«bove other plants which surround them. Now, we 
CBXL easily see that with a good stock of these plants, 
we may have some of them in flower for the conserva- 
tory all the winter and most of the spring months, by 
introducuig a few plants into a forcing-house once a 
month, fkom January to May, and if at first the suc- 
cession comes in faster than we wish, the plants may 
be set out-of-doors in a cool frame, to keep them back, 
AS under this culture, the young wood will become 
perfectly ripened, and the tree rendered much more 
hardy. But, as Mr, Brewster, Mrs. Wray's successful 
gardener remarks, << If yon allow these plants large pot- 
loom, you are only laying the foundation for that great 
auperstructare of wood and foliage which can only be 
ripened in a more favorable climate than ours $ and 
unless you get the wood wc^ ripened, you must be con- 
tent with large leaves only." Last year I kept one of 
our plants of Paulovnia in the stove until it was quite 
ripe, then inured it by degrees to the o^n air, and by 
the b^^tting of July had it planted out in an exposed 
situation in the pleasure-ground, givti^ it no protec- 
tion in winter ; eariy in May it was in leaf, and about 
four feet high ; after a few weeks a strong sucker 
came up ftom the collar $ I cut down the old plant to 
this sucker early in Jnne last, and now the sucker has 
fonned a little tree about 10 feet high, with immensely 
lai^e rhubarb-like leaves. Might not the Catalpa 
synngsBfolia be treated like paulovnia for the sake of 
its large, tmmpet-like flowers, which are produced in 
abundance in the neighborhood of London and farther 
aoath, but are seldom to be met with in colder parts of 
the country 7 

r BHaen m fht Leavet tf PeocA-Ttvif .— A wash of 
aolphur, soot, and lime, a^died to peach-trees m spring, 
does not prevent the leaves from blistering. This dis-, 
ease is occasioned by cold. Ammoniacal liquor, dilu- 
ted with 10 or 12 parts of water, will kill the aphis 
which infests peaeh, neetarine, and other fhut4reee. 
The ants do not feed on these insects until the latter 
are either dead or sickly, and then they carry them off 
the tree. It is understood that it is the sweet exoda- 
flon fium the aphides which tempts the ants. 

JMdUig Bhododmdttm.^Mx. Beaton, an his <« Cal- 
endar of Operations" for Sept. 30, mentions the suc- 
cess c£ an ezDeriment in KM<i<ii«g i 4iniin<imiilTniMi in the 



open air, and also that a young English lady has out- 
stripped the very best of gardeners in this operation ; 
but I beg to inform him that it has been practised here 
with great success for many years, and we have now 
standards with large fine heads from buds; also a 
quantity of buds which have been inserted this season, 
that have taken well. It will, without doubt, be a 
great acquisition to gardening, as flower-buds are gen- 
erally formed on the first season's growth. — H. G, F., 
Dorking, 

New and superior System qf Potting Plaute. — ^Take a 
16 or 12-sized pot, place three inches of bottom drains 
age, and fill op with pieces of peat from one to four 
inches square ; fill the interstices with the fibrous aft^ 
ings of peat, and pieces of crocks, till the pot is quite 
full ; then plant a seedling or struck cutting of heath 
of similar habit, give very little water till the little 
plant shoots freely ; and in this treatment is contained 
the only secret in growing fine specimens. 

FAHiUiOt LETTens on Chekistrt, and its Ration 
to Conunerce, Physiology, and Agriculture ; by Justus 
Leibig, edited by John Gardner, M. D., 180 pp. 18 mo. ; 
price, bound, 25 cts., stitched in paper covers, 12| cts. : 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. The same, 53 pp. 
octavo, J. Winchester, New World press, 30 Ann sL ; 
price 6} cents. The same, octavo, in a uniform edi- 
tion with the other works of Leibig, James M. Camp- 
bell, Phihidelphia ; Saxton &. Miles, 205 Broadway. N. 
T. ; price 12^ cts. The announcement of thi^ editions 
of Leibig's Letters, as above, is enough to show the im- 
mense popularity of his works. Wliat we have found 
time to read of his Letters, we like much ; they aboniid 
with valuable information, and should be faithfully pe- 
rused by all who are desirous of inibrmation upon the 
subjects of which they treat. 

UovET 8l Co.'s Descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
cultivated and for sale at the Cambridge Nurseries, Cam- 
bridgf , near Boston, Mass., for the autumn of 1843 and 
spring of 1844. The above list is very extensive, con- 
taining names, description, prices, &c., of the greatest 
favorite of flowers, &c., and can behad upon appliea^ 
tion to Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Merchants' Row, Bos- 
ton. 

Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Do- 
mestic Economy, edited by £. A. Pamell, with engra- 
vings on wood, in monthly Noe., octavo ; price 25 cts. 

The Enctclopedia of Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical; presenting a com]rfete and extended view 
of the present state ot chemical science; by James C. 
Booth, and Martin H. Boyle, with numerous engiaviagSy 
in monthly Nos., octavo ; pice 25 cents. Both of the 
above works are published by Carey It Hart, of Philar 
delphia, and for sale by Saxton & MQes of this dty. 
The editors are professors and lecturers on chemistry, 
and we have no doubt will give the public able aim 
satisfactory works on this important scienc^ and such 
as may safely be referred to as Mwitoming the latest and 
best information. 

The Silk QussTioir Settled, being a Report of the 
proceedings of the late Silk Convention held in this 
dty, and &e documents submitted to it, is in pireesy and 
will soon be out, published by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway, in a pamphlet of about 120 pages, as aa 
American Agriculturist extra, and unifonn with it. 
We thaU speakof this aUe report more at length hero- 
after. 

A Silk Manvas is also about to be pnUidied aader 

theauspioeBoftheAiDericuiIiistitatei itbeiogapriie 

esDay* 
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RBVIDW OF THB MARKET. 

men CDBBEirr ni hew tokk, NOYCiiBEm 13, 1843. 

A8HBS,Pota, per 100 n». •ISO to $4 OS 

Pemite .7. do. 5 25 •* 5 18 

BACON 81DS8, Banked, per lb. 4| " 54 

Inpiekle .Vi.do. 5 " ft} 

BALE ROPS do. " 9 

BARK, Queroitnm ...perUm 23 00 ** 24 50 

BARLBY perbash. 52 " 50 

BEANS, White do. 1 12i " 195 

B£BF,Me« per bbl. 00 ** TOO 

Prune do. 4 00 " 5 00 

Smoked perlb. 7 «* 74 

Ronsde, in pickle do. 4 *' 5} 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 28 ** 30 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 « 11 

BRISTLES. Anexicen do. 25 ** 05 

BUTTER, Table do. ]2 *« 15 

Shippiiiff do. ** 10 

candles; Moold, TeUoir do. 9 ** 18 

Sperm .....do. 32 ** 88 

Staarie do. 20 *' 85 

CHEESE do. 4 ** 7 

CIDER BRANDT, Eaatem per gel. 35 *' 40 

Weetem do. 28 '' 85 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 8 ** 

COAL, Anthreoite 2000 Ibe. 4 SO *' 5 50 

Sidney md Pietou perchal. 8 00 ** 8 90 

CORDAGE, Amerieen perlb. II ** 12 

CORN, Nofthem. ..••.»••.•••.*••. per boeh. 58 *' 58 

Sonthem do. 52 " 54 

COTTON perlb. 6 " 11 

COTTON BAOaiNO,Amer. hemp per Tini. 18 " 18 

American Flex..... do. 15 ** 18 

FEATHERS perlb. 87 «* 31 

FLAX, American do. 8 " H 

FLAX SEED, iDVfli per7ba8h. 8 75 '« 9 00 

clean do. — — •* 

FLOUR, Northern and Weetem perbbl. 4 02 '« 4 75 

Fancy do. 5 SO *« 5 82^ 

Seatben perbbl. 4 50** 4 75 

Richmond CitT BCilk do. 5 50 " 5 89 

Rye do. 3 00 «« 3 12 

HAMS. Smoked ^ perlb. 5 *' 7^ 

Pickled do. 4 " 5 

HAT per 100 Ibe. 40 " 44 

HIDES, Diy Soathem perlb. 9 '< 11 

HEMP, Rtueia, clean per ton. 185 00 ** 100 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 "180 00 

do dew-ntted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 8 " 8 

HORNS perlOO 195 ** 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54 " 7 

LEAD do. SZ" 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 '* 44 

MEAL, Con perbbl. 2 75 " 3 00 

Com. perhhd. 13 50 ** 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieani pngal. 94 -«i^ 27 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 18 " 31 

OATS, Noithem perboah. SO ^* 32 

SoQthem *•••«••••.••.*•••••••.• ..do. 95 '* 98 

OIL, Lineeed, Amerioatt pergal. 75 •* 80 

Caator do. 90 '* 1 00 

Laid do. 55 •♦ 65 

?[L CAKE per 100 Ibe. 100 " 

BAS, Field perbneh. 1 95 ** 

PITCH perbbl. 1 194 « ITI 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 9 00 *< 9 95 

Grovnd, in bble perewt. 50 ** — — 

PORK, Man perbbl. 10 00 *< 1100 

Prinw .do. 9 95 *< 10 19 

RICE perlOOlbe. 9 75 <* 3 19 

ROSIN perbbl. 75 «* 100 

RTE perboah. 09 ** 70 

SALT per each 1 35 '* ISO 

SHOULDERS, Smoked.. ^•...« perlb. 3 *< 44 

Pickled do. 3 ** 4 

SPIRITSTURPENTINE, Sonthera pergml. 38 ** 40 

SUGAR, New Orleaaa perlb. 8 '* 74 

SUMACjAmeriean perton 95 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW ; perlb. 7 « 74 

TAR perbbL 1 95 ** 150 

TIMOTHTSEBD per7ba8h. 1100 " 13 00 

TOBACCO..... perlb. 3 « 8^ 

TURPENTINE perbbL 9 50 '« 9 89 

WHEAT, Weetem. perbneh. 95 « 100 

Soathem do. 85 ** 00 

WHI8KET, American pergal. 93 •< 95 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 35 ** 60 

Merino do. 30 ^ 35 

Half-blood.. .do. 95 « 97 

f fwnw.w.*** % M, 18 «« 99 

i. 



New York Cattle Market— November 13. 

At market, 1,050 beef Cattle, (950 eonthera), 95 Cowa and Calvee, 
and 8,000 Sbeep and Ijamfae. 

PaicBa.— JIm/ Cmtilt do not ihow any great diange except for 
the beet, which are in demand. We qnote ordinary to prime re- 
Uihng S4c$4 50to5a$5 25. 900 nnaold, and 40 taken to 
Bermuda. 

Com OHd C«2»e«.— All taken at 818 o $98. 

Sheep and Xkmi4«.— Salee of the former at $1 87^ a $3 95, as in 
qnalitr, and of Lamba at 87| o $9 19|, which in a decline.~50O 
nnaold. 

RlHABKi.— A«4e«, a limited aapply, and anlea briak with an 
npward tendency. Cetffon, in thie greet ataple, the American mnxw 
ket ia at prewnt toUlly independent of that of Great Britain ; we 
know the precise amonat there on hand, and the probable quan- 
tity of conenmption for the enaning year, and with the inranoa- 
tion of the state of the crop at home, can calculate better eren 
than thoee abroad, whether there will be a rise or Ml. The 
latest accoante from the south are gloomy enough. Owing to the 
continued heuTy nine, large quantities 01 alozuriant growth haTO 
completely disappointed expectation, by rotting in the boll ; and it 
is onnfideutlr odculated now, that the preeent crop can not 
reach over 1,800,000 bnlee. This diminution of production, in 
canjunction with the increased consumption, the abundanee of 
money, and the general improvement in other things, has gi^mn 
us a Tory active market the past week, at an advance of ^ to |, 
and eome aaeert of even | cent per lb. of a few prime lota, and the 
probability ia, thnt it muet go higher rather thnn lower, unices n 
mvorable chnage has taken place in the weether at the south ere 
this. Ezporta since 1st September last, 98,925 bales ; same lime 
last year, 78,159 ; same time year before, 65,061 FUmr and Ifcel 
are abundant, and large quantities have gone into store. About 
1,800,000 bris. of Flour have been received this season down the 
Hudson. Greta. Wheat is in good demand, and raUker wanted. 
Rye and Oats are selling &irlT. Com, somewhat scarce and 
improving. ^«y, little aifont. Jfe2c««M, steady. Nmval Stone, 
without change, Fromeione tolerably active. Lord, especially, in 
good request. Dressed Hogs by the quantity are taken by the 
rackers at $5 per hundred. At Cincinnati they command from 
93<S7to82.S0. JRtce, little doing. Sce^, considering the eeason, are 
in good demand. Sugar, in modemte request. The crop is repn- 
sented as quite short in Louiaiana. ToMcee continuee quiet : if 
anything, prices are in favor of the eelier. Wool, the foreign 
stock on hand hers ie light, and a good bnsineee is now doing in 
American qualities. • 

Slock* Continue to advance. United States sixes, pnyable in 
1862, are now 18 to 10 per cent, above par. Nine montha ago 
thex were below pax. 

Monef as abandant aa ever, although the banka are aakiag move 
for it. 

7%e WcefAer is cold for the seaaoa, with a auperabandanee oC 
lain. Farther north the enowa have been frequent and heavy, and 
came on so early as to considerably injure the late root crope ia 
harvesting, and in eome instances dMtroy thoee still left in the 
ground. 

To CoRKuroiiDBiiTS.— C. Baker, R. B. C, and Wm. Par- 
tridge, will find place in our next. Mi. Oroive's letter vras deferred 
till the preeent No., we wishing to get oflldal infimnatioii as to 
the census of sheep. 



CHARIiES STARR, Jr., 

KEICDBAM, MORRIS OOVNTY, RZW JXESXT, 

Is prepared to execute all orders lor thonmgh-brsd Beikshire 
Pigs, from the imported boar Hagbonm, and a anperior Bonr ai 
Windaorcastle (amily, and fifteen dioioe eows, li&ely p wic nr ed 
from A. B. Alien, of Buffalo, New Tork. 

Pigs from this superior stock, fium 9 to 3 months old, will be 
delivered, well caged, on shipboiud, at New Toric, (hr $98 to $30 
per pair. Feed furnished, when deeired, at $3 per barrel. 

Persons deeiiing either pigs or fuU-grown animala. can be sn»> 
plied with all the ad vantagee of Mr. Alkn'a stock at BnfiUo, wtth- 
out incurring the risk and ooot of canal tranaportation— the advw- 
tieer*e reeidence being but half a day's jonmey from New Tork. 

Wobum piga of a superior quality tfso for aale, caged and do- 
Irtersd as aiMnre, for $20 per pair. 

BliACK GAliliOWAY CATTUB. 



A p«i»obred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, are for sale in this noin- 
ity. These animala are very fine of their kind, and were choeen 
from one oi the moot celebrated brsedeie of thie stodc in Scotland. 
The cow took several prises at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this countnr, and givee a superior quality of milk. The 
bull Is quite equal to the oow, and they will be sold at • 



Apply, post paid, to tiw Editor sf this paper. 
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FARMING LANDS FOR SALE. 

For aale, aboot 500 acres of clKrioe farmins' Iand«» lying on the 
Brie canal and Niagara lirer, 9 milea from Bullalo, and one mile 
below the Hydraalio Works in Black Rock. There ii a dae pro- 
portion of cleared and limber land, and the toil it equally adapted 
for grain, graaa, and roots. Its proximity to an extensive and 

? rowing market, as well as the oonvenienee, beantv, and health- 
iilness of the location, reader this one of the moot desiraUe sitaa- 
tions in western New York. The most liberal credit will be given 
to porehasers. 

Address, post p aid, R. L. ALLEN, 150 Main St., Bnfialo. 

LINN-ffiAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERY— LATE PRINCE'S. 

FLUSHIITG, L. I., NKAR NEW TOKK. 
The New Descziptive CataWne, not only of Fruit, bat also of 
OmamoBtal Trees, Shrubs, and Plante, cultivated and for sale at 
this ancient and celebrated Nursery (known as Prince's, and by 
the abore title for nearl;^ fifty years), with directions for their 
culture, niay be had jr«/u on application to the new proprietors 
by mail, post paid. The collection at this estahltshment la unri- 
valled, and prices generally very much redaced : and the proprie> 
tors flatUr themselves that the catalogue will be found to surpass 
in extent of information and usefulaess, anything of the kind ever 
before presented to the public, and to be worthy of a permanent 
place in the library of the horticulturist. Orders wiU be promptly 
executed. 



Flushing, Oct. t4tb, IMS. 



"WINTER it Co., Proprietors. 



A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a ftitfaful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his vrife be a good dairy woman, she will also find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the country, and qniU htalthv. 
NoBe need aprfy if above middle age, or who have net had some 
experience m their boainefls in this couiitry, and can bring the best 

Address the Editor of this paper. 



Business agency. 

The Subscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or^ 
itoTS for the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, or mer- 
cbnndiae of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, *c. H6 has been more or less engaged in mer* 
cantile pursuits in this city for tsn years, and has an extensive 
•oquaintance with moneyed men, and a thorough knowledge of 
business in generaL Cash or produce must invariably be inhand. 
before orders fior pnivhases can be executed. — —*-' 

•i«»-..-^ mi ^^ A. B. ALLEN. 

SOS Broadway, New Torik 

CHEAP CASH BOOKSlX)RE, ' 

205 B&OADWAT, NEW TORK. 

Saxton * Milee, PubUshers, and deabn in Books in every de- 
partment of Literatttre,'at very reduced prices for cash. 

S. * M. publish the following Book, which should be in everr 
family in the United States • GUNN*S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
•r the Poor Man's Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doabtAd utility, with 
^ch our preeses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not imure the mental and moral powen, is dtk- 
pabte of improving onr health and prolonging o«r days. It is 
^^^*' *f\y<««»'n«» this work was first published, since 
which ^me it has passed through many large editions, and the 
Mtoushing number of one lumdnd thounrnd copies has been sold 
» the southeni and western states, and the demand is increasing. 
, It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
executed in superiw style. People may be disposed to smile when 
^ toU them that they can save money by purchasing this book. 
b«t we think we can aatisfv (hem that such is the fact. In even? 
iamfly more or less is paid yearly for doctor's biUs. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, snd from ignorance 
jottimg Ja or oaa be done effectually to check it. The Stysiciaa 
ttcaUed, and a large bill is contracted ; whereas, had GuNH*a 
MiBsTic MnioiMB been on hand, a remedy could easily have 
Men found which would have cheeked the disease in ita first stan 
•nd not only have sav ed the purse, bat perh^m the Ufa. ' 

American Agrtevltvlst Abnaiuic Ibr 1844. 

•JEStTJ'llLfr*??'*".** IS«^« 4*>"^ colnmns ootavo, with 

a* cantente will he found— Agiicnlturml Statiaties of tho United 
5S??r"A^P*^ "** Nodes— AUrenomioal Calendart for MoBtteaL 
Bjrton, New York, PhiladelnhiiL Charleeton, and New OrleS-- 
ChMMtare and Naame of AePlaneta7*o!--Pknnefs' Noithm 
cale&dan, with^rtMmlar directions for the management of the 
yann, OatUe, Fruit and Flower Oarden. &c Southern Calendan 



TH£ AM BRICAIff AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 33 pages, lufal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; sijagle Qumhen, Tbb 
Centa ; three copiee for Two DoUars ,• eight oojiies for Five DoUaia. 

Each number of the Agiiculturiet contains but One sheet, enb- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is oiw ceitf in the State, 
or within 100 miles of ita publicatioo, waA me mtd a ha^ emU, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

AOTiBTisKMBMTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exBeed> 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

07 Remit through PottmasterSf atthehm aSo»«. 

Editois of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this woik naontli- 
iy, or advertising it, will be famished a copy gratia, upon aeadiag 
such notice to this Oflice. 

Volume 1 of Trb AMiaiCAif AaiicvLTVBisT, with taUe of 
oontenta complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cloth, 
ft S5. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes ahaadaoBBe 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount vrill be nmda. 

07 To prevent oonfusioe, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptioos, should be addvassed to Saxto* 
A Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Pnafmster, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all prwate letters, or those on business disooDnected with the 

Kiper, should be addrsssed, simply, A. B. Alien, 90» Brondvray. 
ew York. 

STOCK FOR SALE. 

R. H. Hendrickson A Co., of Middletown, Butler county, Ohio, 
will promptly attend to onlers for ShottrHom Catae, Bakewell, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; alao for Berkiri^ pigs from 
Windsor Castle, imported from England, and twenty choioe Berk- 
ahire sows, a nrt of which were also imported. Windsor Castle 
stands 8 feet high, and is est im a t ed byooouietettt iudgee to weigli 
1000 lbs. Pin of crosses with the imnoited KenUwoith, the lane 
Miami, Byfield, and Qraaier stocks, vHH likewise be furnished. 

None but choice specimens of any of the above stock wiU be aop- 
phed, and at prices oonespnnding with the times. Addreo^ post 
paid, as sbove. 

Oct. ISth, 184S. R. H. HENDRICKSON de Co. 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mou 
G. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natehei, 
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FATTENISG POULTRY. 

As ThaokagiTiQ^, ChristmaH, and New Years, 
arefast appToacbing, when the demand for pouliry 
is at its greatest height, and the quality of it 
more curiousJy considered than ai other sense 
of the yenr, in order lo obinin Bomeihing choice 
for the festive days, we have thought a few words 
upon the fattening and preparation of 1t for market 
might now very appropriately be given, and per- 
haps interest our readcrsniore than at another time. 

The fowls being in gO(»d condition a fortnight to 
one month previous to the time they are wanted 
for killing, shut them up in a roomy, diy, well- 
TCntilaled, and warm building, with either a 
groond, stone, or plank floor, as is most convenieQI. 
This should be cleaned every day, and straw sev- 
eral inches thick spread over a part of ii, espe- 
cially where geeae and ducks are shat up, for the 
purpooe of giving ihem good b«ds to sit in. As 
ofiea as tba litter gets soiled, remove it, and put 
dean straw in its place. A constant supply of 
food ftnd water should now be kept before them, 
alloxviog the fowls lo eat and drink as often and 
as much as they please. Gravel is indispensable 
foi their health, and charcoal, together with a lit- 
tle lime or groiui<) bones, is beneficiaL Fowls- 
&t belter wlicn the; can get «[ theii food aa often 



as they please, and are not so apt to gorge them- 
selves and become surfeited. 

For feed we prefer com mostly ; a little wheat, 
lye, or barley, is also very well as a change; oaia 
have rather too much husk about them. In addi- 
liMi to these, boiled potatoes, sweet apples, pump- 
kins, and sugar beet, are excellent food, especially 
when mixed with a due proportion of mush or 
hasty pudding. Where sweet potatoes abound, 
ihey are an eicelieot substitute for the lait. 
To the above, add daily a little lean meat, that 
which is cooked is preferred ; and the last week 
of their fattening, for a finishiog process, rice boil- 
ed in milk and sweetened with molasses, is very 
excellent. This may be called ~Bn expensiTe 
method ; but our readers may be asaured that the 
fowls will be enough better to pay for iL Meat 
derives much of its taste from the kind and qnalily 
of food that the animals consume ; hence grou; 
&tiy substances, fish, or anything that is disagree- 
able to the taste should be avoided in the food 
;iven lo fowls during the Jattening process, as 
hese invariably impart more or leu of their diap 
greeaUe flavor to the flesh of the poultry fed upon 
them. It is well known that the celebrated ca» 
vasa-back duck derives its delicacy of taste fiom 
feeding CHI the bulbous roots et a peonliai gran 
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growing in the Chesapeake bay, and that other 
kinds of ducks are scarcely eatable, inconsequence 
of their living almost entirely upon' fish. These 
remarks will hold good to most kinds of birds, 
both of the wmter and land, and, indeed, of all 
animals; accordingly as their food is good or 
bad, so will be the quality of the milk, meat, or 

We recollect whoi a boy, of haTing occasionally 
seen geese and docks nailed through the webs of 
their feet to planks and floors, and hens and tor* 
keys tied up and so closely confined to stakes, that 
they could not exercise. This was done so that 
they might hi the ^ter ! How shockingly bar- 
barous, and any one guilty of such a pfactice in 
these days, ought to be indicted, and severely pun- 
ished for their cruelty and cupidity. We are to- 
tally opposed to the close confinement of beast or 
bird. Without exercise, the system can not be in 
a healthy state ; and the meat d dose confined 
animals is never as good, to say the least of it, as 
when they have plenty of fresh air, and are allow- 
ed to move modemtely about. 

The best method of killing fowls, is to cut their 
heads off at a single blow with a sharp axe, and 
then hang them up and allow them to bleed freely. 
By this process they never know what hurts them, 
or endure pain for a second* Wringing the necks 
of poultry is almost as shocking as nailing their 
feet to planks for the purpose of fattening them, 
and fdlows in the same barbarous category. 

Scalding the fowl previous to picking, injures 
the feathers, and makes it troublesome to dry them, 
and we think the quality of flesh is somewhat in- 
jured by this process, especially if the weather be 
not pretty cold at the time. They should be pick- 
ed as soon as possible after being killed, and their 
offal taken from them; be clean rinsed then in 
edd water, and himg vip to dry, and kept as 
separate as possible till Mid ; packing them to- 
gether in heaps injures the flesh. To be hung op 
and frozen for a few days, or even weeks before 
eating, makes the flesh more tender. To keep 
them the same length of time after roasting, es- 
pecially if well stuffed, also adds to their delicacy 
of taste and tendemesSi 

When the bird is brought on to the table, it is 
perfectly shocking to see its head, legs, and feet, 
left upoQ k, though we know in many places this 
is &shionable, and considered highly genteel ; but 
fbc our own part we detest such offal, and the 
sigh^ of them frequently destroys our appetite for 
the time being. The process of carving also at 
ikft taUe it a dead bote. We like the French 



fashion of cutting up the bird in the kitchen or at 
a side table, and having it passed round on the 
dish, every one then helping himself to such pieces 
as he likes best. 



FERTItITT OF SEA-lfUD. 

SEA-mm varies greatly in its compositioo, de» 
pendant something upon the soil of the nei^bor- 
ing uplands. It is considered a valuable manure 
in Europe, and is sought for with avidity, wd 
transported not unfrequently considerable distan- 
ces into the interior. We have seen it used with 
good effect in the United States, from Massacha- 
setts to Pennsylvania ; and are told that in I>^a- 
ware and Maryland, and even flmher sotith, it is 
highly prized by those who have tried it On 
Long Island, the post summer, we were occasion* 
ally shown the fertilising results, not only of sea* 
mud, but of the marsh soil also, applied to the 
uplands a little removed from the boiders of the 
marshes and the seashore. Our intetfigent corres- 
pondent, Mr. Partridge, informs us he has used 
beach-mod in various ways with good effect ; and 
that the past summer, two gentTemen whose 
country seats border his rain, were allowed to 
make use of the segment from the tide miH-pond, 
and they found it added greatly to the productive* 
ness of their gardens^ 

Sea-mud may be applied in different ways, ao 
cording to its constituents. If it aboundii with 
day, it should be taken in the fall of the year, and 
spread broad-cast upon the hmd, and thus lie ex- 
posed to the action of the frost all winter. This 
pulverises it well, and in the spring of the year 
the rd3er should be passed over it in dry weather, 
followed by the harrow, and if any himps remaio 
afier this operation, let them be beaten fine with 
the dung-beater. This is considered one of the 
best top dressings for grass land which can be giv* 
en ; it also answers well to be plowed in fbr eith^ 
grain or root crops. Where the mud abounds more 
with sand, it is an excellent thing to put into bam 
yards and iHg-styea, to be incorporated with the 
litter and manure ; it may likewise be thrown into 
a heap until it becomes completely pulverised, and 
then' spread upon the land. 

As air-sladked lime or small broken limecan be 
obtained in this city for about half the price of 
quick lime, Mr. Partridge suggests that it would 
be an ezcdlent ingredient to mix with the sea* 
mud, for the purpose of forming a compost. A 
bushel or two of the lime, to a cart-load of the 
mud| he Munks a good mixture. Wbenitaboondu 
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with considerable vegetable matter, we would 
recommend a greater proportioa of Ikne, say from 
one to tea (HT twenty parts. Ashes and charcoal 
dust are excellent ingredients to mix with sea-mod, 
and when either of these or lime is osed to form a 
compost, they make it much more lasting. It is 
less labor to transport the sea-mud directly to the 
place where it is to be used, and spread it broad- 
cast at once upon the land ; and as the saving of 
labor is quite an object in our country, we have 
found that this method of applying it is the most 
generally practised. 

With the exception of a few of our mote intelli- 
gent farmers, sea-mud and marsh-mud as fertili- 
zers, are not valued as highly as they ought to be 
in the United States. They exist in inmiense 
quantities all along our seaboard, and may be had 
in an unlimited extent for the mere labor of trans- 
portation. We hope that some experiments may 
hereafter be made with them by some of our read- 
ers on the different kinds of crops, and that they 
will give 08 the results. The time, we think, is 
approaching, when sea-mud and marsh-soil will 
be as highly prized here as they now are in Eu- 
rope, 

SKETCHES OF THE WEST^NO. II. 

Plamtation of Mb. Grey. — One of the best 
plantations, especially for its farm-buildings, which 
we visited in Kentucky, was that of Mr. Benjamin 
Grey of Versailles. The house, as is usual in the 
more southern states, stands near the centre of the 
domain on rising ground, and commands a fine 
view of the country around. It is in cottage style, 
large and roomy, and flanked by thick, strong 
chinmeys, built up outside of the gable ends. A 
pretty yard of smooth green-eward, decked with 
shmbbay and ever^eens, is enclosed around with 
pointed white palings, and adjoining this is a noble 
park* formed by merely underbrushing and thin- 
ning out a few of the trees of the original forest. 
These are osoally termed wood-land pastures in 
Kentucky; yet in most instances, they better de- 
serve the name of park, than many of those on no- 
blemen's estates in Kbrope. 

Cbofs.— Mr. Grey's fium being principally de- 
voted to stock, and what is rather onoBoal here, 
dairy pfodocts, the crops are but a secondary oon- 
■idieratioB. Hemp is the main one to which he 
gives his attention; and in addition to this, he 
raises a sufficiency of com and the smaller grains for 
JiiB own oonsnmptian. The rotation is much like 
that described in our first vdome* under head of 
TovB IB Kentucky. 



Stock. — This is very fine indeed, Mr. Grey hav- 
ing been highly spirited in this matter. His Shorts 
Horns are choice, and qoite numeroos. We pav» 
ticularly admired the cow Mary Ann, with the 
calf at her foot. She has a fashionable and airy 
form; an up-head, and deer-like action; handles 
well, and in addition to all these, we were inform- 
ed that she is an excellent milker. Three heifers 
of her produce we also admired ; the two youngest 
were strikingly like their dam. Afiex the Short- 
Homs, we were shown a few good Cotswold, and 
South-Down sheep, imported direct from England 
by Messrs. Bagg ^ Wait of Orange Ca, in this 
state. The stock-hogs are a cross of the Berkshire 
upon the Thin-Rinds, (a grade Chinese,) and they 
make excellent porkers. ^ 

Farm Buildiiigsl — These are among the most 
complete we have seen in any place, and we speak 
of them with the mpre pleasure, because they are 
blameably deficient in farm buildings throughout 
the whole southwest. The climate here, it is troe, 
is warmer and much more op&i than at the norths 
but it is v^ this very openness^ that consists the 
prmcipel sufiering of the stock. The ground dux^ 
ing this time is muddy, cold, and damp ; and worse, 
consequently, for animals to repose opon, than 
when frozen dry, or covered with snow. Sudden 
changes are continually taking place. Mildwesi* 
ther prevails for a few days, rehixing the system; 
this is then followed not onfrequently by intense 
cold; the thermometer sinking in 48 hoars from 
55° or 60^ above, to zero, and sometimes 8^ to 10^ 
below it These sudden changes are very injuri- 
ous to man and beast, and far more to be dreaded 
than the steady cold of northern latitudes; and for 
this reason, more attention shoold be paid to the 
warmth of their dress on the part of the people 
here, and to the housing of stock, than is generdly 
done. It would lessen disease, add to their lon- 
gevity, and give a handsomer, fuller, and more 
healthful physical appearance. Bot to return more 
immediately to our subject. 

With the exception of the usually reserved gang^ 
way on the barn-floor, the lower story is devoted 
to stables. These are planked, and each animal 
is accommodated with a separate stalL Behind 
them is a shallow gutter, running the whole length 
of the stable, which conducts the liqaid fidling 
from the animals into a oessppod in the yard, and 
is there absorbed by muck. The solid manure is 
also equally carefully saved and applied to the 
land, and notwithstanding the proverbial fertility 
of the soil of Kentucky, Mr. Qref assured us that 
he roneidfred himself well pud in the increase of 
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his crops, for the labor employed Id thus saving 
and applymg his manure. OTer-head in the bam 
are lofts for hay and straw ; a straw-cutter to pre- 
pare them for feeding ; cribs and bins for grain ; 
and a large square box with heavy wooden pound- 
ers, for the hands to pound up com and cob into 
meal on rainy days, when they can do nothing 
else. This eob-meal is usually mixed up wiih 
water, and allowed to stand till it ferments, and is 
then fed to the stock. 

The Dairy. — ^This is a sufficiently roomy build- 
ing, of one story, situated in a little dell a short 
distance from the mansion. One of the gable ends 
abuts against a nearly perpendicular cliff, out of 
which bursts a clear gurgling spring, that takes its 
course through the centre of the rocky floor of ihe 
dairy, and then finds its way into the valley be- 
low. Here is every convenience for making but- 
ter and cheese, in which Mr. Grey excels. We 
have dwelt thus minutely on the plantation, stock, 
and buildings of Mr. Grey, because we consider 
them an excellent example to follow in Kentucky ; 
and also for the purpose of giving our northern 
readers a general idea of the husbandry at the 
west, of whicl\^ the great majority entertain the 
most indefinite notions imaginable. 

Me. Habt's Plantation. — ^Aiter taking an early 
dmner, Mr. Grey ordered up his buggy, and we 
started for Mr. Nathaniel Hart's. This was some 
few miles off, yet in order to get there we paid no 
attention to the public roads, but took our way 
over gentle hill and dale, through woodland-pas- 
tures, and among fields containing a hundred acres 
or more in each, under a single fence. For the 
purpose of opening and shutting the field-gates as 
we passed, we were accompanied by an ebony ur- 
chin, as out-rider, mounted on the bare back of a 
high-spirited gray nag, which he rode with no lit- 
tle address. This seemed quite a gala business 
for him ; and bare-headed, with his thick woolly 
locks fluttering in the wind, and his shirt-collar 
wide open, he went grinning along, now advancing 
at a hard gallop, and anon dosing up at a fast trot, 
swinging open and shutting to the gates, shak- 
ing his pate, and hallooing to every animal that he 
thought did not move with sufficient alacrity from 
oar destined path. 

" Yo ! ho ! So you no move, Misser Cow — ^then 
Fompey make yoo," and at her he charged, bran- 
dishing a long stick, like a Cossack of the Don 
with his spear, the gray nag at the same time lay- 
ing back his ears, and opening his mouth, and 
showing his teeth, as if grinning in fiery sympathy 
with his redoubtable rider, and ready to defonr the 



animal that so sluggishly obstructed the path. 
But one look from the cow, or whatever beast it 
might be, at the horse and boy, seemed quite 
enough ; and without waiting further hints, they 
would shake their tails, then give them a slight 
curl, and set off at a round scamper, the triumph* 
ant Fompey following up their career a short dis- 
tance, singing with high satisfaction:-^ 

I tell you so, now Misser Cow ; 
Yo, ho, yon go, bow wow, bow wow. 

Mr. Hart's plantation is a very fine one, add he 
is one of the largest hemp-growers in Kentucky* 
He has done much to introduce a system of water- 
rotting hemp in ponds, which we think is the best 
and most simple of the kind yet tried. He has 
promised us a description of this, with his late im- 
provements, and We trust that we shall be &vored 
with it soon, for the benefit of those desirous of 
preparing their hemp for market by the pond-water* 
rotting process. There is so much in common 
with Kentucky plantations, that it is unnecessary 
to dwell farther upon particulars. Mr. Hart's 
stock of cattle is principally derived from the first 
importation of the Short-Horns into Kentucky, io 
1817. He keeps a flock of about 800 Merino sheep, 
which, low as wool is, he thinks make him as 
good, if not a better return, than anything else 
which his plantation produces. Sheep-husbandry 
is attracting much attention at present in Ken- 
tucky. It is a very superior region indeed, for 
sheep, and if the planters would go judiciously into 
the fine-wooUed breeds, wool would soon become 
an article of large export with them, and a source 
of considerable profit. Let it be remembered, that 
the cheaper and better wool can be produced, the 
more there will be consumed of it ; and the cheap- 
er and better, woollen cloths will be famished in 
return. We need not fear overstocking the oomi* 
try in our generation. 

Mr. Hart keeps quite a herd of deer in his 
park, and several head of elk. These kst, with 
their large branching horns, and lofty, erect heads, 
have a noble appearance. He fomerly had a few 
buffaloes, but they became so troubleaome in break. 
ing down fences, and sallymg out whenever they 
pleased, to the great terror of the country round, 
that he was at last oUiged to kill them. Buffalo 
bulls get somewhat ferocious as they grow old, 
and are rather dangerous animals on the planta- 
tion. While in Kentucky, we picked up some 
comic anecdotes of their doings as they turoed oat ; 
but a feather's weight in the oth^ scale migbt 
have made them equally tragical ; and upon the 
whole, unless enclosed within a fcnee that they 
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coqM not break down, we should advise our 
friends to eschew keeping biifTaloes. 

BREEDS OF FOWLS. 
Iif perusing the American Poultry Book, which 
we noticed in oar October No., we find the follow- 
ing recommendation for selecting a stock for the 
poultry-yard : — 

The better practice would seem to be, in order 
to make the poultry-yard most profitable, to select 
no particular breed. Commence with pullets and 
cocks of the first year, of all the breeds mentioned 
ahove, except bantams, and without any regard to 
color excepting those of a pure ivhite. It would 
be well, if possible, to select the cocks from the 
same yard. Every year exchange a nest-full of 
eggs with your neighbors, or such as have good 
fowls, fiy pursuing steadily this practice of ex- 
changing eggs, you will yearly inlnse new blood 
into your stock, and avoid the inconvenience of 
breeding in and in. Without being aware of this 
fact, many farmers find their stock running out, 
&c. 

Now the above plan for forming a stock for the 
poultry-yard we hold to be perfectly absurd, and 
one might with just the same propriety, advise 
mingling all the difierent breeds of horses or cat- 
tle together, for the purpose of forming a good 
stock, as the different varieties of fowls ; and we 
need only consider for one moment, the incongru- 
ity of the materials which form them, to be con- 
vinced of this. There is the pugnacious Game- 
cock; the pheasant-shaped Top-knot; the coarse 
Malay; the thick-skinned Negro-fowl; the tender 
Chinese or Merino ; the tailless Rumpless ; the 
Friesland, with reversed feathers; the short-leg- 
ged Creeper; the five-toed Dorking; &c., &c.; all 
thrown into one helter-skelter mass, the progeny 
of which would prove as contemptible a race of 
mongrels as ever graced a dung-hill, and beyond 
the precincts of a dung-hill they would scarcely be 
worth removing. 

Those who have most eminently succeeded in 
breeding fowls, have adopted the same course in 
doing so, which is followed by judicious breeders 
of animals ; and that is, by sticking to the breed, 
when it is a good one, in its utmost purity ; ehoos- 
ing the best of the flock from which to propagate, 
and thus continuing. In-and-in breeding, to a cer- 
uin extent, when pursued by those wbo thoroughly 
understand their business, has been productive of 
the best results. The finest, the largest, and the 
most indomiiahle game-cocks have thus been bred ; 
and if we possessed a good breed of poultry of any 
kind, we should be very careful how we exchang- 
ed eggs with our neighbors for the purpose of im- 



proving them. If they had a superior stock to our 
own, of the same breed, we would select from 
among them grown birds only; we should then 
know what we got, and be able to make improve- 
ments upon those we already possessed. It is by 
mingling all sorts of breeds together, without any 
definite notion as to the results, that " many farm- 
ers find their stock running out"; and if every 
one were to follow this course, we should soon be 
without a single good fowl in our poultry-yards. 
We really regret to see a book like this on American 
Poultry, which in the main is a good little work, 
recommend such a course of breeding; for in our 
humble judgment it is the very worst which could 
be ptnsued. 

We can not sayihat we much like the author';* 
advice either, as to the choice of a cock. Why he 
should be *' restless, not very large, with a thick and 
stout bill, long spurs," &c. , we can not di vme. The 
best cocks we ever kept, and those of the most in- 
domitable courage, when fighting was necessary, 
were the most quiet, attentive, and pob'ce in their 
seraglio : they were also of rather large size for 
their breed ; with fine heads, bills, feet, and legs* 



NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The Farmers' Club resumed their meetings, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 13lh, at the Repository of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 

The meeting commenced by reading a commu- 
nication from the President of the Manhattan Gas 
Light Company, David C. Colden, £sq., inviting 
the attention of farmers, and all interested in agri- 
culture, to the value of the reAise of gas-works as 
manure. Extracts from the works of Liebig, and 
Johnston were then read", setting forth the power- 
ful fertilizing properties of ammoniacal liquor, 
vrith which the refuse of gas-works is found .to be 
strongly impregnated. After some conversation 
on the subject, in which Mr. Stevens, -Commodore 
De Kay, Mr. Meigs, and Mr. Wakeman, took part, 
as to the best method of disposing of this com- 
munication, it was resolved that it be referred to 
a committee consisting of Gen. TaJlmadge, Mr.' 
Prince, Gen. Johnson, Col. Clarke, and Mr. Town- 
send, to report at the next meeting of the club. 

Mr. William R. Prince, of Flushing, presented 
to the meeting, specimens of nineteen different va- 
rieties of apples, among which were several of 
very large size and superior quality. 

Mr. Meigs presented seeds of a new variety of 
squash, the Cucurhitur hicolor. 

Mr. Ward, cuttings from a vine which produced 
ripe Isabella grapes on the 5th September. 
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A desultory coo^ersatioa then ensued as to the 
future proceedings of the club. Much diversity of 
opiaion appeared to exist as to the propriety qf 
holding the meetings weekly, fortnightly, or month- 
ly, when a committee was appointed to report up- 
on the subject. 

Dr. Field next ^Ued the attention of the club to 
a subject which he considered deserving their se- 
rious attention, viz : the present condition of the 
children now in the alms-house on Long Island. 
He thought they might be employed advantage- 
ously to themselves and the public, either in the 
cultivation of the mulberry, and general manage- 
ment of silk, or in horticultural occupations. He 
then proceeded to describe with feeling eloquence, 
their present deplorable condition, both morally 
and physically, arising from the system of idleness 
they are now allowed to pursue. 

He was followed by Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Car^ 
ter, who both agreed that it was high time some 
steps should be taken to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor children, and it was finally resolved : 

That a committee consisting of Dr. Field, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. Carter, be appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, and petition the corporation that 
the pauper children of this city, now on the Long 
Island farm, be employed in horticultural pursuits 
generally, and also in the raismg and manufacture 
of silk. 

Mr. Stevens then made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of wax-flowers and fruhs, a specimen of which 
was exhibited by Mr. Lane. Mr. Stevens thought 
that a model of every new variety of fruit ought 
to be taken in wax, and preserved at tht Reposito- 
ry of the Institute. 

A motion was made and carried that the execu- 
tive committee b6 instructed to consider th« sub- 
ject 

Gren. Tallmadge suggested that a list of donors 
of fruits, &c., be kept by the secretary, and placed 
on the records of the club at every meeting, which 
was tmanimously agreed to. 

The meeting then actjourned to Tuesday, the 
28th November. 

The following are the extracts on refuse gas, 
sent to the dub by the President of the Manhattan 
Gaft-Light Company : — 

" If the properties of manure, and its agency ui^ 
on the growth of the vegetable world, can be ex- 
plained by chemistry, we shall find the ammonia- 
cal liquor produced in gas-works, to be a valuable 
aubetimte for those manures, by the application of 
which it is intended to supply the sou with nitro- 
gen. 

^'One of the most valuable manures is urine, 



and its excellence depends almost entirely upon 
the amrnoDiacal salts which it holds in solution. 
The relative value of urine as manure, depends 
upon the quantity of nitn^en the different kinds 
yield. Thus human urine is the most esteemed, 
and that of homed animals the least." — Clegg*s 
Treatise on Gas-Making. 

According to Liebig, 547 pounds of human ex- 
crement contain 16.41 pounds of nitrogen; a quan- 
tity sufficient to yield the nitrogen of 800 pounds of 
wheat, rye, oals, or of 900 pounds of barley. How 
much more, then, will be supplied from an equal 
weight of ammoniacal liquor I 

Mr. J. Watson, the manager of the gas-works 
at Kirriemuir, has favored me with the following 
facts : — 

** The ammoniacal liquor on the surface of the 
tar-well has been found a very great improve- 
ment as a manure for raising crops of grass m this 
quarter, by being sprinkled on the field in the 
same way as water is put on public streets in large 
towns, to keep down dust in dry weather. I have 
myself seen an experiment of this tried, and can 
say that part of a field of grass sprinkled in this 
way, after the first cutting, was far superior to any 
other part of the field receiving manure df any 
other kind, and that the part so sprinkled, or 
showered over, was ready to be cut down a second 
time in the course of between fourteen days and 
three weeks; whereas, the other (jart of the field 
cut at the same time, was only beginnin|^ to spring 
or rise from the roots in that time. It must be 
mixed up before use with four parts of common 
water. In particular, the said experiment of the 
sas-water has been used by David Nairn, Esq., 
Doumkilba, near Meigle, in this neighborhoody 
with success ; and I am informed that he has pur- 
chased and taken a lease of the ammoniacal liquor 
from different ^s-companies in this country. 

" I am convinced much good might be derived 
from different qualities of ihe refuse products of 
gas-works as manure. An inquiry into this sub- 
ject would remunerate the engineer or agriculture 
ist to the full, and would besides confer a consider- 
able benefit upon his fellows, and give that prao 
tical proof of the correctness of a meory so wel* 
come to the man of science." 

"The fertilizing power d'ifypsum has been ex- 
plained by its supposed action on the ammonia 
which is presumed to exist in the atmosphere. If 
this be the true explanation, a substance contain- 
ing ammonia should act at least as eneigetically. 
At all events, ihe action of foldyard manure and 
of putrid urine, i« supposed to depend chiefly on 
the ammonia they contain or give off. 

"Now among the substances containing ammo- 
nia in large quantity, the ammoniacal liquor of the 
gas-works is one which can easily be obtained, 
and can be applied in a liquid state at very little 
cost. It must be previously diluted with water 
tUl its taste and smell become scarcely perceptible. 

" I would propose therefore, as a further exper- 
iment, that along with one or more of the substan- 
ces above mentioned, the ammoniacal liquor of the 
gas-works should be tried, on a measured portioii 
of ground, and, if poMible^ in the tame fiel£ 
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** Soot as a manard is supposed to act |Nirtly, if 
not chiefly io consequence of the ammoDia it con- 
tains. In Gloucestershire, it is applied to potatoes 
and to wheat, chiefly to the latter, and with great 
success. In the wolds of Yorkshire it is also ap- 
plied largely to the wheat-croo. In this country 
It is frequently used on grass lano. I am not aware 
that it is extensively used on clover. I am inclin- 
ed to anticipate that the sulphur it contains, in ad- 
dition to ammonia, would render it useful to this 
plant. At all events comparative experiments in 
the same field with the gypsum and the ammo- 
niacal liquor, are likely to lead to interesting re- 
sults. 

* • ♦ " Of ammoniacal liquor 100 or 200 
^llons per acre, according to its stfengthf for this 
IS constantly varying. It must also be diluted 
with so large a quantity of water as will render 
it perfectljr tasteless, and is likely to prove most 
beneficial if laid on at several succesMve periods." 
— Johnston^s Agricultural Chemistrf/f part 1, 

** Sal ammoniac is probably too expensive an ar- 
ticle to be employed; but sulphate of ammonia 
may be had of the wholesale chemist at a price 
considerably more reasonable, and the ammonia- 
cal liquor of the ^s-manufactories, throosh the 
distillation of coal, is a still cheaper commodity.'* 
^-^Liebig^s Agricultural Chemistry. 

*' Its efficacy as a manure is voucned for by many 
who have made trial of it upon their land. See a 
communication by Mr. Faynter on gas-water as a 
manure." — Journal Royal Ag, Soc.^ No. 1. 

THE NEXT ANNUAL SHOW OP THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

As the annual show of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society is now sure to bring fifteen to 
twenty thousand strangers into the place where it 
may be held, to pass three or four days there, and 
spend their money pretty freely, it has become 
quite an object with the different towns situated 
on the great thoroughfares, to have the exhibitions 
within their boundaries as often as possible. Strong 
movements will be made for these hereafter ; but 
we trust that the Society will weigh well the dif- 
ferent claims preferred for its favor, and that no 
other consideration than the public good, and the 
spread of its influence, will have weight in its de- 
cisions. 

iibany, Syracuse, and Rochester, each having 
had the advantage of one of these meetings, other 
towns now are soliciting the like fiivor ; and among 
those which are preferring their claims for the 
show of 1844, we imderstand that Buffalo, Utica, 
and Poughkeepeie, are the most prominent. Per- 
haps as the northern and western parts of the State 
have now had the benefit of three of the -exhibi- 
tions of the Society, it is no more than fair that 
some attention be paid to the southem and eastern 
portions. We hare heard thia city named as a 



very suitable place for the show of next year, and 
the only objection we can anticipate to it is, that 
it is an extreme end of the Statt» Granted ; and 
is not Buffalo the same ? Yet, notwithstanding 
this, we contend that New York or Buffalo is 
just as fiiirly entitled in their turn to one of the 
exhibitions of the Society, as Albany, Syracuse, or 
Rochester. However, as our own interests might 
be somewhat served by a meetmg of the State So- 
ciety in this city, we shall waive advocating its 
claims to one for the present, and content our* 
selves with stating those of Poughkeepsie. 

1. This town is 210 miles by the usual travel- 
led route, northwest from Montauk Point, the 
southeast end of the Sute. This is as great a 
distance ms from Poughkeepsie to Syracuse, and 
41 miles further than the railroad route, though a 
circuitous one, from Sjrracuse to Buffalo; so that 
it may fairly be said to be the hither-end of a 
third-part of the limits of the State. 

2. The population, from Dutchess county, south' 
and east, includes about one fourth of that of the 
whole State, 

3. Poughkeepsie is easy of access by land or 
water, and being situated on the Hudson, hundreds 
of strangera from the neighboring States, especial- 
ly the southern ones, would visit a show here, 
when they could hardly be induced to go farther 
north or west, and as these visiten are always 
purchasers to a greater or less extent, it is quite 
an object to get them to attend. 

4. This town is the capital of one of the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most populous counties of the 
State, and the one whose general system of agri- 
culture is probably more highly advanced than 
any other. Dutchess, and the neighboring cotm* 
ties, have also considerable improved stock — ^mudi 
more than we had any idea of till our recent ex- 
cursions in these parts. Durham, Devon, and 
Ayrshire cattle abound ; superior road and blood 
horses; Cotswold, Leicester, South Down, and 
numerous flocks of Merino sheep; the products of 
the dairy; agricultural implements, and roots, 
seeds, firuits, flowers, and domestic fiibrics. 

5w Poughkeepsie is ready at her own expense, 
to build pens for the stock, and ftimish all other 
needful accommodation £at the Society, which will 
be a saving of expense to it of at least $1,000. 

Lastly, there is more accumulated wealth in 
the southem, than other parts of the States and 
the Society, by holding a fair proportion of its 
shows in this quarter, will make itsdf many 
staunch friends, and be introduced to thousands 
who would otherwise be ignorant of its great pub* 
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lie merits. The Agricultural Society of the State 
of Ne^ York is looked up to as an example 
throughout the country, and it should be careful to 
avoid even the appearance of being partial or local 
in its proceedings. The national societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, adopt the course of holding 
their shows in, not only the central, but the ex- 
treme parts of the kingdom ; and this is one great 
reason of their popularity among all classes. 

Sour in CnslanO. No. 15* 

Thinking that our readers had become some- 
what satiated with so much upon foreign matters 
as have hitherto found place in this journal, we 
had desisted for several months past, giving 
sketches of the agriculture of England; but hav- 
ing recently received so many solicitations to con- 
tinue them, we again take up the subject, and 
shall pursue it pretty regularly through the whole 
. of our third volume, if such seems to be the pleas- 
ure of a majority of our subscribers. Perhaps, to 
these, we may also add sketches of some tilings 
we saw in Russia, the recollections of which are 
very pleasant, at least to us, yet whether we shall 
make them equally so in relating them to others, 
remains to be seen. 

Chatswobth, Seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. — In returning from Yorkshire to London on 
the North Midland railroad, we stopped at the 
Chesterfield station, for the purpose of making an 
excursion to Chatsworth, to view the celebrated 
gardens and immense conservatory of this superb 
place. It was a raw morning in August, and as 
we jumped from a confined seat in the rail-coach, 
we were glad to be on our feet once more, and 
have an opportunity of rousing our blood by a 
smart walk from the station into the town. We 
stopped at the Angel inn, took a hearty breakfast, 
and while waiting a gig being made ready to con- 
vey us to Chatsworth, stepped, out for a stroll over 
the place. Chesterfield is a dingy old town, of 
about 6,000 inhabitants, and has little to recom- 
mend it to the notice of strangers, save the spire 
of All Samts^ Church. This rises to the height 
of 230 feet, is curiously channeled, and covered 
with lead, and is so much out of perpendicular, as 
to attract marked attention in passing it, even 
when at a considerable distance. It being mar^ 
ket-day, the town was thronged with farmers 
firom the country, exposing stock and agricultural 
products in the square for sale. There was little 
in diese, however, deserving particular attention, 
and aflex giving them a hasty look, we returned 



to the inn. As we came up, a dapper waiter an- 
nounced the *' OSS and gig as /tail ready ;** when 
in we jumped, and set out for Chatsworth at a 
round pace, distant, if we recollect right, about 8 
miles. 

Derbyshire possesses the wildest and most bro- 
ken scenery of any county in England, and after 
passing over the flat surface of Yorkshire, it was 
quite a relief to find ourselves trotting up and 
down along a road winding picturesquely around 
high hills, and over deep narrow dales. An 
hour's drive or so, brought us to the pretty little 
village of Edeasor, close by the inn of which, is 
the entrance to Chatsworth. The village is sit* 
uated within the park, and is the property of the 
Duke, and certainly it is the most charming one 
we ever saw. Every cottage is of stone, and no 
two alike in their architecture. One is a mimic 
Gothic castle ; another a cottage om^e ; a third in 
the Elizabethan, a fourth in the Swiss, and per- 
haps a fifth in the Tudor style. Everything then 
was so complete about them — the pretty gardens 
full of flowers — the hedges so neatly trimmed — the 
yards, laid down with the greenest and softest of 
turf, and the shrubbery so tastefully planted! 
These were the residences of the laborers on the 
estate, the possession of which any one might envy 
them, and desire to be able to call his home. At- 
tached to the village is a fine old church, and 
around it an ample yard, handsomely walled in 
with strong mason-work. Altogether, this vil- 
lage is quite a gem in its way, and we were going 
to add, an epitome of its owner's heart ; for on all 
his estates, whether in England or Ireland, the 
Duke of Devonshire has made it a point to protect 
and bountifully provide for his people. There is 
no want, or suflering, or seeking the poor-house, 
by the tenantry, allowed by this kind-hearted, be- 
nevolent man. 

Turning from Edensor, and ascending a mound- 
like hill to the left of the carriage-road, the palace 
and the grounds of Chatsworth appear to the 
greatest advantage. Immediately below is the 
river Derwent,trkcing its sparkling course through 
a rich vale, where were perhaps 1,500 deer brows- 
ing or taking their gambols. A handsome stone 
bridge spans the river, and just beyond, the ground 
rises in terraces to a narrow plain, where stand 
the noble palace,' with its out-buildinga, and the 
immense conservatory, in magnificent grandeur. 
Back of these rises a lofty hill, the steep sides of 
which are thickly planted with forest-trees, and 
the summit is crowned with a high tower of octa- 
gonal shape, built of stone. We were received at 
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the palace-gate by a servant ia handsome iirery, 
and passing into the gallery of the court, a fine 
hearty girl made her appearance to conduct us 
over the building. The front of the palace is 
350 feet, and one of the side wings about 400 feet 
long, and this whole area contains a series of 
apartments called the drawing-room suite. An 
entire number of this paper would hardly suffice 
to give the reader a complete description of these 
magnificent rooms, and the treasures of art they 
contain, we therefore pass them over in silence. 
From these we strolled into the orangery, which 
is about 30 feet wide, and 200 feet long. It is full 
of beautiful exotics, and among them were several 
specimens of the Rhododendron Arboreuro, which 
bore, the preceding summer, over 2,000 flowers. 
We now walked out to the lawn in front of the 
palace, where one of the under-gardeners appear- 
ed to conduct us over the grounds. These are ex- 
tremely beautiful, with walled terraces in the 
Italian style, and fountains. One jet d^eau throws 
up a column 90 feet high. But the great show 
here in the way of water-works, is ihe cascade. 
It is entirely artificial, and must have been made 
at a great expense. The water rushes out from 
a series of lakes on top of the hill, and comes 
pouring down its side, taking a leap of about 80 
feet from one of the arches, and then falls for a 
length of 300 yards over a series of 24 ledges, and 
disappears amidst masses of rock, on the edge of 
the lawn. Here it finds a subterranean passage 
to the river Derwent. These water-works are 
looked upon by some critics with afiected con- 
tempt ; not so with us, however, we greatly ad- 
mired them in their way ; and yet we have seen 
Niagara a thousand times, and had a peep at most 
of the other water-falls worth looking at in the 
United States. We have no sympathy with such 
hypercritics as profess a distaste to the cascade at 
Chatsworth : as a work of art, it is a magnificent 
thing, and to our eye, in keeping with the palace 
and grounds ; and we viewed it with interest. A 
bronze tree a little farther on, excited still greater 
curiosity with us than the cascade, for it was 
made to act the part of a fountain, by throwing 
water from a thousand sprigs and leaves all around 
in a shower of spra^. 

But leaving this and the exquisite scenery of the 
lawn, we passed on by a winding carriage-road to 
a short distance to the conservatory. This was 
350 feet long, 150 feet wide, and nearly 70 feet 
high ; and when fully completed, is to have an ad- 
ditional length of 150 feet. The roof is an arch, 



and is covered with plate glass of the best kind, 
and so thick as to resist the heaviest hail. It is 
heated by iron tubes of hot water, and to these are 
added others for cold water, and the whole, if 
stretched out to a single length, we were informed 
would extend nearly six miles. The plants and 
trees here are distributed in open borders, each 
cUss being placed in the soil most proper for it, 
and the temperature so regulated as to suit their 
natural state as neariy as possible. Not far from 
the centre is an immense rockery rising about 50 
feet high, and from the fissures of the thick 
slabs of stone that compose it, the cactus and other 
plants grow out as in their natural state. Hnlf 
way up this huge precipice is a little lake with 
islets, and in this, water-lilies and other aquatic 
plants of the rarest and roost beautiful kinds. A 
wild goat path leads to the top of the rockery, and 
beneath it is a wide, deep cave. The variety of 
shrubs and phints in this inunense conservatory is 
very great; some of the trees already reach nearly 
to the top of the roof, and others presented dimen- 
sions gigantic in the extreme for those within a 
green-house. There are wide folding-doors at 
each end of the conservatory, and any time he 
pleases, the Duke can have a drive with his coach 
and four horses through it. Taking it altogether^ 
it is by far the most magnificent thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. The whole cost of it is not 
less than half a million of dolhus, which is but a 
little over the present annual income of iu wealthy 
possessor. 

AAer leaving the conservatory, we took a zig- 
zag road, and ascended through the forest to the 
crown of the hill by the octagonal tower. A peas- 
ant family was residing here, who permitted us 
to ascend it to the top. The view from this is no 
less extensive than beautiful, of Chatsworth and 
the wild broken coimtry around. Descending from 
this high perch we had quite a chat with the peas- 
ant's wife. She informed us that the tower was 
built by a predecessor of the present Duke, for the 
purpose of giving the ladies at the palace an op- 
portunity of seeing the fox-hunting which former* 
ly took place at Chatsworth. Upon taking leave, 
the good woman directed a little rosy-fiiced daugh- 
ter to show us the lakes on the hill, the sources 
of the cascade and fountains below. After some- 
thing of a stroll through the woods, we found two 
large expanses of water belted in by thick rows of 
the larch and fir, and apparently as isolated as if 
in a wild forest of oar own country. The white 
swan and the black are kept here, and most other 
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kinds of oarious water-fowL Our pretty guide 
answered all our inquiries witii intelligence, and 
at parting we gare her a small guerdon, for which 
■he returned a grateful ^ thank'e zur" and a low 
courtesy, and then, with the lightness of a young 
&wn, skipped into the woods, and immediately dis- 
appeared. Descending the hill toward the pal- 
ace we came to the stables. These are very ex- 
tensire, of quadrangular shape, and large court- 
yards within. At a distance, with their imposing 
architecture, they might almost pass for the palace 
itsel£ 

We now bent our steps to the house of the cei^ 
brated Mr. Fazton, the head gardener of the Duke 
of Devonshire, editor of the Magazine of Botany 
which bears his name, and one of the first botan- 
ists of Eng^d. His residence is within the park, 
about a quarter of a mile from the palace, and is 
a roomy, beautiful cottage, completely enveloped 
in flowers and flowering shrubbery, with a hand- 
some little conservatory at the end. Much to our 
f egret, he was not at home ; but a sub-gardener, 
quite an intelligent man, volunteered to show us 
the gardens. They occupy 12 acres, and are en- 
dosed by a thick, brick wall, about twelve feet 
high. Here are the experimental and kitchen 
gardens, and hundreds of fruit-bearing espaliers, 
trained up the walls. In addition to these there 
are forcing pits in abundance, and upward of 
80 hothouses, about 300 feet long each, devoted 
to different purposes, one of the most extensive of 
which is the growing of pine apples. All these 
things may be considered very extravagant, but in 
supporting them, the Duke of Devonshire has done 
much for the cause of science, and has conferred a 
lasting benefit on his country. 

We left Chauworth with regret; the day we 
spent there we would have gladly prolonged to a 
week, and then we should have gained but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the treasures of nature and 
art which are stored up here for the admiration 
of thousands of visitera. Mary Queen of Scots 
was some timea prisoner here ; so also was Mar- 
shal Tallard, who was captured at the battle of 
Blenheim. What were the thoughts of the beau- 
tiful Queen upon taking leave of it, history does 
not record; but the Marshal, no less gracefully 
than happily, said: ''When I return to France 
and reckon up the days of my captivity in England, 
I shall leave out all those I have spent at Chats- 
worth." And so thought we, pausing oa the 
mound-like hill again, as we retraced our steps to 
Edensor, and cast a last lingering look upon the 
park, and palace, and forest hills in the back- 



ground, lit up by the clear, glorbus son just sink- 
ing beneath the horizon. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

The Prtladelfhia Sogibtt held its annual show 
at the Lamb tavern, October 4, 5, and 6. The 
Germantown Telegraph states, in the Report of 
the Committee of Arrangements^ that the display 
of hones was unusually attractive, exhibiting the 
various breeds for the tur( road, and farm, in con- 
siderable numbers. The Durham cattle seem at 
last to be getting the better of prejudice m that 
quarter, and in their superior forms and deep milk- 
ing qualities, have shamed nearly everything else 
from the ground, save a few fine Devons and capi- 
tal grade Durham milkers. Of sheep and swine, 
there were very few present, which is the more 
to be regretted, as these animals exist in consider- 
able numbers and of superior breeds throughout 
the neighboring counties of Montgomery, Dela- 
ware, Chester, and Lancaster. Of Agricultural 
Implements and Products there was a good show, 
and the Flowing-Match proved an interesting af- 
fair. Peter A. Browne, Esq., delivered the ad- 
dress, which we find at length in the Farmers' 
Cabinet. Among other things, he contends no 
less strenuously than justly for the establishment 
of Agricultural schools and Professorships. From 
another part of the address we subjoin a few sug-' 
gestions. 

First, then, it is feared that our agricultural 
friends have not yet paid all the attention that the 
subject demands, to a judicious rotation of crops, 
adapted to our climate ; particularly in regard to 
roots. 

Second. Much has been done, that is beyond 
ail praise, in insuring the best breeds of cattle. 
While we hear pronounced with gratitude, the 
names of Mease, Powdl, Brantz, Clay, Gowen, 
and Kelley, let us not forget that the task is not 
finished. 

Third. Soiling, it is apprehended, has been too 
much neglected by most American husbandmen. 

Fourth. Irrigation has also been too Httle at- 
tended to in the United States. 

Fifth. Proper care and precaution have not 
been suflSciently bestowed upon the selection of 
seeds. This is a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

Sixth. Much is vet to be learned in regard to 
the preservation ana economical use of manure. 

Seventh. The introduction, more generally, of 
laboT'Saving machinery, and particiuarly of the 
itinerant thrashing-machine, deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

Eighth. Gardening and raising fruit are much 
n^leeted by our farmers. 

it is respectfully suggested that special com- 
mittees might, with advantage, be raised upon 
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these and other useful topics, to report at the next 
anooal meeting. 

Pennsylyania contains nearly thirty millions of 
acres. According to the census of 1840, she had 
a population of one million seven hundred and odd 
thousands, which is nineteen acres and a fraction 
for each inhabitant. In 1843, she raised, of grains 
of all kinds, upward of sixty millions of bushels ; 
of potatoes, nearly thirteen millions of bushels ; 
of hay, upward of two millions and a quarter of 
tons ; of flax and hemp, upward of three thousand 
three hundred tons ; of tobacco, four hundred and 
eighty thousand tons ; of silk, upward of twentv- 
one thousand pounds ; of sugar, nearly three mil- 
lions and a half of pounds ; and of wines, nearly 
eighteen thousand gallons. 

Thb Hen&ico Soocety held its third annual show 
at Richmond, Virginia, Noreraber 1st. The pro- 
ceedings are published in the Richmond Enquirer. 
The Executive Committee reports, that although 
there is a failing off in its receipts, there is an in- 
creased interest and attention to its proceedings by 
the planters. Mr. C. T. Botts, Editor of the 
Soathera Planter, made the address, fronQL which 
we subjoin an extract « 

This society was organized and has been chiefly 
supported by a few public-spirited gentlemen in 
the neighborhood. Its benencial enects are felt 
and seen bv all of you. ^ To form a proper appre- 
ciation of them, you hare only to nde in any di- 
rection about the suburbs of the city. Rude 
S rounds have been converted into productive gar- 
ens, and barren wastes into smiling fields. I 
recollect a lady's saying to me last summer, that 
she meant to make her husband become a mem- 
ber of this society, because it had done so much to 
beautify the rides and walks about the city. She 
declared the time had been when it gave her a fit 
of the horrors, (she was a nervous lady,) to order 
bet carriage for an evening drive ; bat that now, 
there was nothin^that she and her children en- 
joyed so much, ^ut this is not all. Let him who 
lias been familiar with your market for the last 
eight or ten years, compare its present abundant 
supplies of the finest fruits and vegetables, with 
the meager exhibition of former days ; and, after 
all, let as be as sentimental as we will, a good 
market plays a very important part in* the comedy 
of hunuin hiappiaess. Our mercnants and mechan- 
ics too should remember, that these exhibitions 
are annually becoming more and more attractive, 
and that they are by no means inefiicient in in- 
creasing the trade of the city. But, over and 
above lul considerations of dollars and cents, let us, 
one and all, come forward and enrol our names as 
members of this association, which represents the 
great agricultural interest of the state, and which 
should be (he pride and oro^ament of its metropolis. 

Lake Countt Societt.— The show of this so- 
ciety took place at Medina, Ohio, and a complete 
account of its proceedings may be found in the 
Painsville Telegraph, In addition to the usual 
show of stock, &c, an extensive procession was 
got op of wagoQS and carriages, preceded by bands 



of music. One of these held no less than 35 ladies, 
engaged in the laudable occupations of knitting, 
sewing, spinning, and various other domestic em- 
ployments. We wish we could chronicle more 
such industrial displays, for we consider them an 
excellent feature in agricultural shows. 

Bourbon Countt Socibtt of KxNTUGKr.— We 
learn from the Paris Citizen, that the Eighth An- 
nual show of this Society took place near Paris, 
and continued three days, and is said to be the 
largest and most varied ever held in Eeniocky. 
The first two days were devoted to the exhibition 
of domestic animals, agricult^iral products, and 
farming implements ; the third day, to that of do- 
mestic manufactures. The show of horses pre» 
eni was considered very superior ; they were of 
all varieties, from the mettlesome thorough-bred, 
to the enormous cart-horse. The Dnrhams and 
other homed stock were well represented, and 
gave evidence in their splendid proportions of the 
superiority of Kentucky pastures. The descendants 
are said to be an improvement over the original 
importations from England. Mr. Clay was pres- 
ent, and had a superb pair of blankets presented 
him by Mrs. James Hutchcraft. These were 
made from the wool of Leicester sheep, and were 
of uncommon size and thickness, weighing 23 lbs. 
the pair. On the pr&entatioa of these blanket^ 
Mr. Clay was addressed by the Hon. Garrett Davis, 
M. C, and be replied in bis usual elegant and 
happy manner. 

Hampshibb, Hamfden, and FiuNKLnc SociETr, 
Massachusetts. — The united show for the three 
wealthy and populous counties above, came off at 
the beautiful town of Northampton, on the IStb 
and 19th October, and we much regret on more 
accounts than one, that we could not be present. 
The Boston Cultivator furnishes a full report. A 
large number of working-oxen of course were 
present, and to these were added some superb fitt 
oxen, exhibited by Mr. Sumner Chapin. The 
committee who reported upon this subject, attri- 
butes the superiority of the cattle to the large in- 
fusion of Short-Horn blood in their veins, and hence 
their fine symmetry, light offal, and increased 
weight of flesh on the more valuable parts, as com- 
pared with native stock when &ttened for the 
shambles. Mr. Paoli Lathrop exhibited some 
choice Short-Horns. Of native cows the commit- 
tee thus speak : — 

Of the ten cows entered for the premium as 
native animals, nearly or all have an mtermixture 
of Short-Horn or other foreign blood. We award- 
ed to Mr. Minor Hitchcock the first premium |in 
this dasa. In bis written statement to ns it ap- 
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pears tliat her average product in milk for the six 
months, ending 1st October, was 49 lbs. per day, 
andln the months of June and July, 58 lbs. per 
'day. In butter, her average product in the same 
time was more than 11 lbs. per week, and in the 
month of JuijT alone, nearly 14 lbs. per week; yet 
in the same time he used the necessary milk and 
cream for his family of four persons. Your com- 
mittee have entire confidence in the statement of 
Mr. Hitchcock ; yet it is proper here to remark, 
that from his account of her, and though awarded 
a premium as a native animal, she partakes high- 
ly of the blood of the Short-Horns. In the two 
classes of animals entered as of native andforeijgn 
origin^ it is obvious that a proper discrimination 
was not made ; for in some of the former there is 
evidently more of the blood of distinct imported 
races than the latter. Yet your committee deem- 
ed it their duty to award the premiums of the so- 
ciety to the two classes as they found them. 

• Now here it is, most everywhere that our native 
cows are found excelling as milkers, we can trace 
a porticm of their blood, (usually the greatest 
share,) to the Durhams, and yet there are those 
who are constantly decrying the Short-Horns for 
not being milkers. Verily a lew particular people 
are very hard to be convinced. It is our intention 
hereafter to make up a table of the milking quali- 
ties of the Short-Homs and their grades, and any 
one possessing information upon this subject, we 
shall be glad by their communicating the same to 
us. Mr. Paoli Lathrop of South Hadley took the 
first premiums on Durham bulls and heifers. Mr. 
Ira Fenton of Belchertown on Durham cows. Mr. 
Sumner Chapin of Springfield, the first premiums 
on Fat Cattle and Working-Oxen. 

Sale of Rambouillct Meriwos. — ^Mr. Nathan- 
iel Hart, Jr., of Kentucky, has just passed through 
this cit^ on his way Home, having in company 
with him three Rambouillet Merino bucks, pur- 
chased of Mr. D. C. Collins of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Hart has kept a large flock of the old- 
fiishioned Merinos for some time, on his planta- 
tion at Versailles, Woodford county, and has pur- 
chased these fine bucks, as the best animals which 
could be found, for tJ^e purpose of making improve- 
ments upon them. Kentucky will have in these 
Rambouillets a valuable addition to her sheep 
stock, and we recommend their produce in advance, 
to the breeders of the western country. We un- 
derstand Mr. Collins has recently met with a great 
demand for his sheep, and that he has now dis- 
posed of all he has to spare this year. We con- 
gtatulate him upon it, and take some credit to 
ourselves, for calling public attention to his very 
Taloable imported flock. 

Sheep^Dogs.— The price of a well-broke sheep- 
dog is $25 to $30. They ought always to be ac- 
companied by their shepherds, as they are taught 
to manage sheep in a peculiar way, which none 
bat regmarly-bred shepnerds undersuind. 



Annual Meeting of the N. Y. State Aoai- 
C17LTURAL SociETV. — The aunual meeting of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, wiu be held 
at the Societv's room in the Old State Hall, Albar 
ny, on the 3d Wednesday, (the 17th,) of January^ 
1844, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Persons intending to compete for the Society's 
premiums on field-crops, essays, &c, are reminded 
that th^r statements and essays must be sent to 
the Recording Secretary, Albany, before the first 
of January. 

Presidents of County Agricultural Societies are 
also requested to transmit the reports required by 
the statute, to the Recording Secretary, previous 
to the annual meeting. 

Luther Tucker, Rec. Sec'y. 

UST OF PREMIUMS 

0/ the American JnatiiuU, — Ccntinutd, 

Flowers. 

William Kent, Brooklyn, L. I., for superior dahlias'^ 
including some extra-fine American seedlings — gold 
medal. 

George C. Thorbnm, 15 John street, N. Y.y for a 
rich display of dahlias — gold medal. 

Daniel Boll, Bloomingdale, N. Y., for a fine assort- 
ment of dahlias, including some fine American seed- 
lings — silver medal. 

Thomas Hogg & Sons, 79th street, N. Y., for a good 
assortment of dahlias — ^Mrs. London's Flower Garden. 

William R. Prince, Flushing, L. I., for numerous 
varieties of dahlias — ^Downing's Rural Atchitectnre. 

Thomas Addis Emmet, Mount Vernon, N. Y. — ^T. 
Cremmins, gardener — for a superior display of dahlias 
— Downing's Cottage Architecture. 

William Phelan & Sons, 5th street, N. Y., for a fine 
display of dahlias— Hovey's Magazine. 

William Reid, 34th street and 4th avenue, N. Y., for 
an excellent assortment of dahlia»— Bridgeman^s Gar- 
deners' AssistanL 

William Laird, 17th street, N. Y., for an ornamental 
frame, decorated with flowers — Hovey's Magazine. 

James L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Mass., for a beau- 
tiful bouquet of flowers — silver medal. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Brown, Brooklyn, L. I., for a beau- 
tiful vase of flowers — Mrs. Loudon's Flower Garden. 

J. B. Mantel, 46th street, N. Y., for an ornamental 
frame, decorated with flowers — American Flower-Gar- 
den Directory. 

Daniel BoU, Blooiningdale, N. Y., for numerous ts- 
rieties of the rose, and other rare flowers — ^Mrs. Lou- 
don's Flower Garden. 

Samuel M. Cox, Bloomingdale raad, N. Y., for a 
beautiful stand of flowers — American Flower-Gardea 
Directory. 

William Beekman, 110 Ninth street, N. Y., for a 
fine supply of dahlias — Hovey's Magazine. 

Isaac Buchanan, 29th street, N. Y., for two vases 
of rare flowers — 1 Vol. of American Agriculturist. 

To Alfred Bridgeman, J. Boyce, A. P. Cummingfi, 
William Davison, J. Ettringham, William V. Legget, 
Mrs. McFarlane, George Maine, William Ross, Samuel 
Ruth, Grant Thorburn, Jr., L. Van Wyck, Edward 
White, and John W. Wood, for supplies of flowers for 
omamentiog the Horticultural room, to each a copy of 
the Report of the American Institute, on the subject 
of Agriculture. 

Vegetables. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster eo., N. Y., for the 
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choicest assortment of calinary vegetabies — silver 
medal. 

John Beekman, 61st street, N. Y., for the best and 
greatest variety of vegetable roots for cattle— silver 
medal. 

Joseph Clowes, Harsimns, N. J., for twelve superior 
blood beets — United States Farmer. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., N. Y., for twelve 
superior sugar beets — 1 vol. American Agriculturist. 

John Beekman, 61st street, N. Y., for twelve supe- 
rior mangel-wurtzel beets — 1 vol. of the Cultivator. 

Christopher Allen, Staten Island, N. Y., for six fine 
heads of cauliflower— Bael's Farmers' Companion. 

Peter Hulst, gardener to Lambert Wyckoff, Bush- 
wick, L. I., for the best field of cabbage — silver medal. 

L. Wyckoff, Bushwlck, for twelve large heads of 
the drum-head cabbage— Transactions of the State 
Agricultural Society. 

Thomas Bridgeman, Jr., Dutch Kills, L. I., for twelve 
fine heads of Savoy cabbage— Faulkner's Farmers' 
Manual. 

Thomas Praeser, Paterson, N. J., for twelve superior 
carrots fbr the table — United States Farmer. 

J. Clowes, Harsimus, N. J. for twelve fine roots of 
white celery — Transactions of State Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Frederick Bonnicamp, Harsimus, N. J.» for twelve 
fine roots of red celery — ^Dana's Muck Manual. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., N. Y., for six 
large ^g-plants-^Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

John Brill, Jersey city, N. J., for a peck of superior 
yellow onions — Faulkner's Farmers' Manual. 

William Ross, Ravenswood, Queens co., N. Y., for 
a peck of superior red onions — Smith's Productive 
Farming. 

Joseph Clowes, Harsimus, N. J., for twelve fine 
psu^neps for the table — American Agriculturist. 

J. Beekman, 61st street, N. Y., for twelve large 
parsneps for cattle — ^United States Farmer. 

Alexander Walsh, Lansincrburgh, for superior seed- 
ling potatoes — Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

T. B. Wakeman, Bergen, N. J., for superior Mer- 
cer potatoes — silver medal. 

William J. Townsend, Newtown, Queens co., for a 
superior lot of table potatoes — ^Bridgeman's Gardeners' 
Assistant. 

S. B. Townsend, Newtown, L. I., for three laige 
cattle pumpkins — ^Bael'a Farmers' Companion. 

R. L. Colt, Paterson, N. J., for a peck of superior 
potatoes for cattle — 1 vol. of Cultivator. 

John P. Hafl*, YorkviUe, N. Y., for a peck of supe- 
rior white flat turneps — 1 vol. of Caltivator. 

Peter Wyckoff*, Bushwick, Rinsis co., for twelve su- 
perior roots of long white turneps — ^Bridgeman's Grar- 
dener's Assistant. 

S. Pabor, Harlem, N. Y., for superior cream pump- 
kins — Smith's Productive Farming. 

F. O. Wakeman, Bergen, N. J., for twelve superior 
roots' of salsify — ^American Agrieulturist. 

John Brill, Harsimus, N. J., for three fine winter 
squashes — ^Faulkner's Farmery' Manual. 

John A. Miller, Little Falls, N. J., for a fine large 
Valparaiso squash — Dana's Muck Manual. 

H. W. Tibbeu, Yonkers, N. Y., for half a peck of 
large tomatoes — ^United States Farmer. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., for a fine sample 
of hops — ^American Agriculturist. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, N. Y., for superior speci- 
mens of sweet potatoes— diploma. 

P. Hegone, 206 Greenwich street, for superior spe- 
Amens of picJdes and catsup— diploma. 



FaniTs. 

R. L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., N. T., for the best 
fruit farm — gold medal. 

R. T. Underbill, Croton Point, N. Y., for sueeesslVi] 
vineyard-culture of the native grape— silver medal. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Mass., for twelve 
superior table apples — Bridgeman's GflLrdenen* As- 
sistant. 

R. L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster oo.,N. Y., for twelve su- 
perior winter apples — Kenrick's American OrchanUsL 

T. H. Perkins, Brookline, Mass., for twelve superioi 
varieties of house-grapes — gold medal. 

R. S. Field, Princeton, N.' J., for three superior va- 
rieties of house-grapes — silver medal. 

J. F. Allen, Salem, Mass., for six varieties of supe- 
rior house-grapes — ^Downing's Cottage Arehiteeture. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Patton, 110 Sullivan street, N. Y., fbr 
fiily-two superior bunches of Isabella grapes-^Down* 
ing's Rural Architecture. 

R. T. Underbill, Croton Point, N. Y., for superior 
specimens of Catawba grapes — ^Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Mass., for twelve su- 
perior peaches (freestone) — Kenrick's American Or* 
chard ist. 

John J. Van Wyck, 140 Twcnty-flrst street, N. Y., 
for twelve superior peaches (clingstones) — ^Bridgeman^s 
Gardeners' Assistant. 

M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, Mass., for sixty-five 
choice varieties of pears — silver medal. 

George C. DeKay, 25th street. Seventh avenue, 
N. Y., for a su])erior lot of table pears — ^Kenrick's 
American Orchardist. ^ 

D. Henderson, Jersey City, N. J., for twelve itoe 
magnum-bonum plums — Buel's Farmers' Companion* 

C. M. Graham, Jr., Content, Harlem lane, N. Y., 
for fiAy-five quinces gathered from one tree— Kenrick^ 
American Orchardist. 

Jacob Hendrer, Glenham, Dutchess co., N. Y., for 
fine specimens of grapes — Bridgeman's Grardeners' As* 
sistant. 

J. W. Hayes, Newark, N. J., for a lot of grapes and 
fine pears — Farmers' O)mpanion. 

John Couzens, Dobb's Ferry, Westchester co., N. Y., 
for superior specimen of grapes— United States Farmer. 

Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, L. I., for two bunches of 
native grapes, and fine specimen of apples — ^Hovey^s 
Magazine. 

William Reid, 37th street, 4th avenue, for a fine 
collection of pears and apples— American Agricul* 
turist* 

Charles M. Graham, Jr., Content, Harlem lane, for 
a fine lot of Isabella grapes — Transactions of State 
Agricultural Society. 

J. J. Morris, Batavia, N. Y., for fine specimen of 
pears — Farmers' Manual. 

Nicholas Wyckoff*, Jr., Bushwick, for fine specimens 
Isabella grapes — ^The Planters' Guide. 

J. B. Mantel, 46th street, N. Y., for 53 varieties of 
pears and other fruit — two vols, of the Transactions 
of the State Agricultural Society. 

Joseph L. Fi*anklin, Flushing, L. I., for twelve 
extra large apples — ^Dana's Muck Manual. 

H. &. L. Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn., for one pear 
weighing 33 oz. — 1 vol. of the Cultivator. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass., for superior varie- 
ties of pears — silver medal. 

Henry Steel, Jei-sey City, N. J., for a lot of extra-fiao 
early grapes^-Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

Miss Louisa Bennett, L. I., for a basket of native 
strawberries — ^Bridgeman's Florist's Guide. 
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MAKING CAPONS. 

The fi^owing article on making capons, la the 
best within our recoUeetioo. It is taken from the 
directioBs accompanying the sets of instrmnents 
for caponising, made by Mr. John Mendenhall, 
Philadelphia :~ 

Fowls intended to be cut, most be kept at least 
twenty-fonr honrs without food, otherwwe theen- 
toUs will fill the carity of the belly and render it 
almost imposnble to complete the operation: be- 

V^i.r? ^H hare been stanred the proper 
lemnh of time, they are less liable to bleed. 

Al/«nt?i -f tf ." ^^"^ ""^ ""y ^Se, from fire days 
gd until It b^ns to crow, or cren after. Lay the 

(The table with the apparatus does away with 

touched during the operation, as it would be sure 

If^Z V ^'*^v ?l"^^ ^*^« ^^^^^^ oS: from 
flf«?^^!i''t1f ''?' ^i'f ^'P. J°^*' ''^ » ^»«« between 
. 1k^i5k *Hl?^''°^^®^i°"'^' the space uncovered 
•hould be a htile more than an inch square. Make 
an mcision between the two last ribs, having first 

Uft^ t f^ ""^-^^^ P"* backward, so that when 
Tn J "?*^V^ ;wiU cover the wound in the flesh. 

Sj^fh-Tl" '^ "^^^ !« «> ^' ^o^rd that it 
S^J?! T ^^•V"^'- ^"^ ^bich case, care must 
be taken to draw the flesh of the thigh weU back, 

i.t. A^ *?^ P^'***P* ^"8« »to death m a few 
days after the operation, by inflaming. 

Ani.iL ""^K*^ ^^t kept open by the hooks-the 
opening must be enlarged each way by the knife 

M tlffS'^.' ^^^ '^"^ '^'^^'^' "^^'^^ *^e atuiched 

IL^L^*^-, At*'- ^ ?"^^?'y ^P«*«<J to view, 
together with the mtestmes in contact with them. 

The testicles are enclosed in a thin skin, connect- 
£& te T^' tbe back and sides-this most be 
Iwd hold of with the pliers, and then torn away 
wnh the pointed mstrument ; doing it first on the 
SJf 1 *^ If^^' *^^ ^ the lower? (The lower 

i!S^r^^^^ '^"^T^^y ^ ^<«°^ * i'ttle behind The ' 
other-that IS, a little nearer the rump.) Next i- 

JflS^foJw'^P' ^\^^^ ^ "«^^ of aVors^hair^ 
fw5 IkL^'*""''* ') '' °*?«t be put round the tes- 
£ ilJ^^f"* °PP«™«W' i^ <Joing which the spoon 
is semeeable to raise up the testicle and push the 
loop under it, so that it shall be brought to act ut^ 
on tbe part which holds the testicl7?o the K 

Smn^^k* f ^J P"l^"« the tube toward the 
nmp of the fowl, at the same time drawing the 

»^ ^!i?^P '^ ?°^ ^^« **^«^ o«t wi^ the 
5K?\ ^1 ^^S!V the same operation on the 
2L JS""^- Takeaway the hUs, draw the 
IS? ™f ^J^"S H ^^^^ ' "tick the feathera 

«.? ^S;r?-,\^® operation be performed with- 
out SQt&uent skill, many of the ^wls wiU prove 

22L^. tt '?P^'J ^^®^* ™*y be killed for uie as 
•oop as the head begins to grow large and get red. 
•nd they begin to chase the hens.*^The ?«il^: 



pon wiU make Itself known by the head remaiinnff 
amall, and the comb small and withered; th« 
leathers of the neck or mane will also get longer, 
and the tail will be handsomer and longer : ther 
should be kept to the age of fifteen or eighteea 
months, which will bring them in the spring and 
summer, when poultry is scarce and brings a high 
pnce. Take care, however, not to kill them n^ 
moulting time, as all poultry then is very inferior. 
The operation fails, principally, by bursting the 
testicle, so that the skin which encloses the soft 
matter, remains in the bird, and the testicle irrowB 
again. ® 

Birds of Bve or six months are less liable to 
have the testicles burst in the operation than 
younger fowls, but they are also more apt to bleed 
to death than those of from two to four months old. 
A skilful operator will always choose fowls of 
from two to three months;— he will prefer also, 
to teke oflf the lower testicle firet, as then the blood 
will not prevent him from proceeding with the 
other; whereas, when the upper one is uken off 
the first, if there should be any bleeding, he haa 
to THiit before he can take off" the lower testicle. 

The large vein that supplies the entrails with 
blood passes m the neighborhood of the testicles; 
there is danger that a young beginner may piercJ 
It with the pomted instrument m taking <^ the 
skm of the fewer testicle, in which case the chick- 
en would die mstantly, for all the blood in its bodr 
would issue out. There are one or two smaller 
▼ems which must be avoided, which is very easv 
as they are not difiicult to see. If properly manT 
aged, no blood ever appean untQ a testicle is ta» 
ken off^: so that should any appear before that, 
the operate wiU know that he has done some^ 
thug wrong. 

If a chicken die, it is daring the opentioQ by 
bleedmff ; (of coarse it is as proper for ose as if bled 
to death by having its throat cut;) they very sel- 
dom die after, unless they have received some in- 
terual injury, or the ilesh of the thkh has been 
cut through, from not being drawn back from ofi 
the last two ribs> where the incision is made; all 
of which are apt to be the case with youne prac- 
titioners. 

If the testicles be found to be large, the bamboc^ 
tube should be used, and it should have a strong 
cocoa-nut string in it,— for small ones the silv^ 
tube with a horse-hair in it, is best 

When a chicken has been cut, it is neeessaiy 
before letting it run, to put a permanent mark apl 
on it; otherwise it would be inapossible to distin> 
gnish it from othera not coL I have been aocus- 
tomed to cut off the outside or the inside toe of the 
left foot,->by this means I can distinguish them 
at a distance. Another mode is to cut off* the 
comb, then shave off the spara close to the leg, and 
stick them upon the bleeding head, where ther 
will grow and become ornamental in the shape of 
a pair of homs. This last mode is perhaps the 
b«t, but it is not so simple and rea^ as the finu 
Which ever mode is adopted, the fowl should be 
marked before peribnninr the operation^ bacaose 
the loss of blood occasioned by cotting off the 
comb or a toe, makes the fowl less likely to bleed 
mtemally during the operation. 
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It is f ery commoD» soon aAer the operation, for 
the chicken to get wind in the side, when the 
woond is healing, between the flesh and the skin ; 
it must be relieved by roakins^ a small incision in 
the skin, which will let the wind escape. 

Those fowls make the finest capons which are 
batched early in the spring; they can be cut be- 
fore the hot weather comes, which is a great ad* 
Tantage. 

Never attempt to cut a full-grown cock ; it is a 
useless and cruel piece of curiosity. I have never 
known one to live. 

Be not discouraged with the first difficulties; 
with pjraetice they will disappear; ererv season 
yoQ will find yourself more expert, until the cut- 
ting of a dozen fowls before breakfast will be a 
small. matter. 

It may be well to sive a warning against be- 
Gominff dissatisfied with the tools. A raw hand, 
when he meets with difficulties, is apt to think the 
tools are in fault, and sets about to imnrove them 
and inrent others; but it is only himself that lacks 
skill, which practice alone can give. I have spent 
money, besides wasting my time in this foolish no- 
tion, but have always found that the old, original 
tools, whicn came from China, and where this 
mode of operating was invented, are the best. 

Take care that the tools are not abused by igno- 
rant persons attempting to use them; they will 
last a person^s life-time if properly used ; but if 
put out of order, none but a surgical instrument 
maker can re|Miir them properly. 

The object in ^ving publicity to this, is to have 
the markets of Philadelphia well sunplied with 
capons: they hare ever been esteemed one of the 

Sreatest delicacies, preserving the flavor and ten- 
emess of the chicken, with the juicy maturity of 
age. In the Paris and London markets, double 
the price of common poultry is obtained for capons. 
Considering the abundance and excellence of 
poultrv in the United States, it seems surprising 
that the art of making capons should be almost 
entirely unknown — ^it is hoped that this deficiency 
will now be supplied. 



GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 
For what follows on grafting and budding, we 
are indebted to that excellent &mily paper, the 
New World. The article was prepared for it by 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., of the Post Office Department, 
Washington, from an English work, which, he 
adds, ** is not published or much known in this 
country.** 

GRArnm.— The process of gracing consists in 
taking off a shoot from one tree, and inserting it 
into another, in such a manner as that both may 
unite closely, and become one tree ; the shoot or 
cutting thus employed is called a f cioit, and the 
tree on which it is inserted or grafted, a stock. 
The process of budding has precisdj the same ob- 
ject in view as that of grafhng, diflering from the 
latter process only in the insertion of a bud, in- 
stead of a shoot or cutting, into the bark of another 
tree. To execute either process with adroitness] 



and success, considerable practice is required. . To 
excel in either, instructions should be received from 
some competent person, who is both willing and 
able to impart the necessary information. More 
knowledge can be acquired m a short time in this 
manner man can possibly be attained by the most 
attentive perusal of any treatise expressly written 
upon the subject Impressed with the difficultr 
or the task, many writers have indeed assertea* 
that description alone must ever &il to convey an 
adequate knowledge of the process ; but the intel- 
ligent author of the Englisn Gardener has, with 
his usual ability, treated the subject in so clear 
and comprehensive a manner that we are induced 
to give the details of the process in the author's 
own language. 

Before entering upon the subject of grafting and 
budding, there is one thing which is equally appli* 
cable to both processes, and that is, that the stock 
ought to stand the whole summer upon the spot 
where it is grafted, before, that operation is pei^ 
formed upon it. If stocks be planted out in the 
&1I, the sap does not rise vigorously enoUjgh in the 
spring to afford a fair chance to the growing of the 
graft ; another remark of equal importance is, that 
fruit-trees stand only aru summer on the spot 
whence they are to be removed to their final d» 
tination ; because, if they stand longer than this^ 
they will have larffe and long roots, great ampu> 
tation must take place, and the trees suffer exceed* 
ingly. 

The Time of Grafting is generallv from the be- 
giiminj[ of FeSniary to die end of March,* begin* 
ning with the earliest sorts of trees, as plums, 
cherries, and pears; and ending with the latest^ 
as apples. But seasons are different, and in a 
backward season, the season for grafting will be 
backward; and in such case, the fulness and 
bursting appearance of the buds of the stocks, and 
the mildness of the weather must be our guides. 
However, it is certain that the mild weather, with 
occasional showers, is the best time for grafting. 
The Mode of Preparing the Scion comes next* 
Take from the tree trom which you mean to propa- 
gate, as many branches of last year's wood as will 
cut into the quantity of scions that you want ; but 
in choosing what branches to take, let the vigor 
of the tree guide you, in some measure. If it be 
a healthy, flourishing, and voung tree, take four 
branches from the outside snoots, for the upright 
ones at the top, or those near the middle, are more 
likely to produce wood than fruit Yet do aol 
take branches from the very lowest part of the 
tree, if you can avoid it, as these are sure to be 
more pulioff in their nature. In case the tree be 
old or weakly, then choose the most vigorous of 
its last year's shoots, no matter where they grow. 
Keep these branches uncut imtil you arrive at the 
season for grafting, keepins them, in the mean* 
while, buried in dry mould ; and when that sea* 
son arrives, take them up and cut them into the 
proper lengths for grafting. The middle part of 
each brandi will generally be found to be the best; 
but your branches may be scarce and few in nuin* 
ber, and then make use of every part Each scion 

• In this cHmate, Aprfi sod May are the bsst. months. 
-*£d. An. Ao. 
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Bhould have from three to six ^es on it, but six 
will, in all case*, be quite enougfi, as there is no 
use in an extTaoTdinary length of scion ; but, oa 
the coonaiy, it may be proaociiTe of much mis- 



kiag; it more subject to accident from high winds 
or heavy rains. 

The Operation of Grafting is perfonned many 
ways, ihoagh none of them differs from any uf the 
olbersin the main pn'ncip/e, which is ihat of bring- 
ing the under or inner bark of the scion to bear upon 
the same bark of the slock. The sap of the stock 
flows upward toward the scion, and it will flow 
on into the scion, provided it find no interruption. 
Here, therefore, is the nicety— to fit those two 
barks so closely, the one upon the other, that the 
sap shall pioceed onward into the scion, jusi as it 
would have done itHo the amputated branch, caus- 
ing the scion to supplnnt the oranch. I shall only 
mention and illustrate two modes of grafting, viz., 
tengve- grafting and cleft-grafting. These two 
it is necessary jor me to speak of separately, and 
thoroughly lo describe, for ihey are not both of 
them applicable in all cases ; the former beinir 
used in grafting on small'Sized stocks and small 
branches of trees, and the latter on large stocks 
ud large branches. 

Tohgut-Graftino.— (Fio. 63.) 



Tongtte-Grafting.—Sap'pose yon have your 
stock c^the proper age for grafting, you cut it olf 
at three of four mcbes from the ground, and with 
K Teiy sharp, straight, and tiarraw-bladed graft- 



■hortened stock. Make this cut at one pul) of the 
knife, inserting the edge rather borizonlally, and 
when it has gone through the bark aod into the 
wood a little short of the middle, pull straight up- 
ward, (S, 0. 1 ;) then ai rather le^ than half way 
down this cnt, and with the blade of your knife 
across the cut, and downward, cut a very thin 
tongue of not more than three eighths of an inch 
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h ihe bottom pari of ihe 
tow strip of wood and bark 
the knife b borizootally, as you have dime with > 



first a nar- 
puttiDg 



regard to the stock, (at 2, a.) nor bringing it out 
straight to the end, to make a shoulder or angle, 
as you hare done M (2, a 6 ;) but make a sloping 
cut {1, a b,) of about the same length as the cut in 
the stock, or rather a little less if anything ; then 
make a tongue (1, c) to correspond with that of 
the stock, but recollect that this must be cut up- 
teard instead of dovnuaard; then place the scion 



^ of bark, that is, the two edges of the cut it 
the top of the stock, and the two corresponding 
edges of the cut in the bottom of the scion, to 
meet precisely ; or, if the scion be, in diameter, 
a smaller piece of wood than the stock, so that its 
two edees of bark can not both meet those of iho 
stock, then let only one meet, but be sure that one 
meets precisely. But observe, that this can never 
be unless the Srst cut in the slock and that in the 
scion (2, a b,] and (],a b,} be as even as a die, and 
performed with a knife scarcely leas sharp than a 
razor. Take a common pruaing-knife, and attempt 
lo make a cut of this kind, and von will find when 
you come to fit the scion on, that, s^jueeze them 
lliem together aa you may, you will, in most ca- 
ses, see light between the parts of the stock and 
the scioo thai you are trying lo join, so efleclually, 
as that the sap shall flow out of the one into the 
other, unconscious of any division at all! Bui I 
will not siTppose anybody so ungain (as 
it is called in Hampshire! as to go about 
so nice an onereliou as this without be- 
ing prepares with the proper instrumeats 
lot perforraing- it ; and therefore, I now 
suppose the scion put on properly, and 
presemingiheappearanceas in(3,a.] But 
this is not all ; the operaiioti is not yet 
complete. The two parts thus joined 
must be bound closely to one another 
with maiiiog, or bass, as ihe gardeneis 
call it, U.) A single piece lied on to 
the stock, will, if well done, almost in- 
sure the junction ; but lest parching 
■viods should come and rip up all vege- 
tation, it is usual to pul on besides the 
bandage of malting, a ball of well-beaten 
^clay sprinkled over with a little wood- 
ashes or the fine sifiings uf cinders, lo 
cover completely the patts grafted, that is, from 
an inch below tliem to an inch or so above them, 
(5 ;) and, even lo prevent this ball of clay from be- 
ing washed aS by heavy rains, it is well to lie' 
around il a covering of coarse canvass, or else to 
earth up the whole plant as you do b«uis oi peas, 
drawing a little mound around it so as to reach 
nearly the top of the clay. Mr. Harrison prerares 
his graAing clay in the ibllawJDg manner: Take 
two parts of clay and one of hor?«-dting, free from 
straw, mil them together, and beat the mass un- 
til the whole is thoroughly incorporated, then tern- 
per it with a litile water till it is reduced to the 
consistence of siifl" paste. This com posi lion w«- 
eracks on drying ! 

Future Treatment. — Something now remabs 
lo be said on the fiiture tteaimentof tb« g^rafied 
plant. In a month's ume at least, yon will we 
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whether the Kim has taken ; it will then be either 
btiTstins forth into leaf or lie irrecoTera.blv dead. 
In ibia latter case, take off inn media lely tlie cnn- 
rass, clay, bandage, and dead scioa. and let the 
■tock pushfoclh what shooti it pleases, andrccorer 
iiaelC In the former case, however, you muat, as 
toon as [he scioD is putting forth shoots, col otT, 
or rub off, all ahoots proceeding from the aiock 
between the groand and the clay, as these, if suf- 
fered to push on, would dirert the sap ai^ay from 
the scion, and probably aiarve it; then carefully 
stake the plant, that is, put a smajl stick into the 
ground at within three uches, or thereabouts, of 
The root, and long enough to reach a few inches 
above the scion, which you will tie to it slightly 
with a piece of wetted malting. This is really 
necessary, for when the shoots proceeding from 
the scion become half a foot long, they, with the 
lid of their leaves, become so heavv as, when 
blown to and fro by the wind, to breat off imnie- 
dialely above the clay, or become loosened down 
at thepartjoined to the stock. The staking being 
done, you need do nothing more till nrtir the end 
of June, when yoQ should takeoff the whole mass 
of canvass, clay, and bandage, but be careful in 
taking off the clay not to break off the plant at the 
junction. It should be done by a careful hand, and 
after a daj[ or two of rainy weather, as then the 
clay is moist and comes on without so much dan- 
ffot to tht ' 
tjie clay, 

the top of the stock; this shouh 

smooth off. The bark of the Block and that of the 
scion will heal over this, and the union is then com* 
pleie. Lastly, ii is frequently found that mould, 
end sometimes small vermin, have collected around 
the heretofore covered pans of the plant, accord- 
ituf as the clay has been cracked by the sun. Rub 
off all mould with yonr fingers, [no inatrumetii 
does it 30 well.) and kill all vermin in the same 
way ; and it ts not amiss to finish this work by 
washing the joined pans with a little soap and 
water, using a small paint-brush for the operation. 
All these iniogs done, ynu have only to guard 
against hi^h winds, which, if the plant be not 
•taked, as is above described, will very likely be 
broken off by them ; and, in this work of destruc- 
tion, you will have the mortification of seeing the 
£ne8t of your plants go first. 



o the plant as when it is not. On taking off 
' ', there is found a little sharp angle, left at 
' -- - --■ --- -ul-i ' 
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CTe/l-GVo/ii™^ — This is a species of graftiug 
adopted in cases where the stock is large, or where 
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it consists of a branch or branches of a tree headed 
down. In either of these cases, saw off horizoa- 
lally, the pari_you wish to giatt, and smooth the 
wound over with a carpenters plane, or a sharp, 
Icvig-hlade knife. (1.) 

Prepare your scion in this manner: At aboat 
an inch and a half from the bottom, cut it in the 
form of the blade of a razor; that is, make it 
sharp on one side, and let it be blunt at the back, 
where you will also take care to leave the bark 
whole, (2, a.) Having thus prepared the scion, 
make a split (1) in the crown of the saw-cut 
downward for about two inches, taking care that 
the two sides of this be perfectly even. Hold it 
then open, by means of a chisel or a wedge, (or 
when the stock is but a small one, your knife,) and 
insert the scion, the sharp edge ^oing inward, and 
the bark side or razor-back remaining outward, so 
that,. on taking out ihc wedge or chisel, the deft 
closes firmly on the scion, (3,) the two edges of 
bark formed by the cleft, squeezing eiactly upon 
the two edges of bark formed by tne blunt razor- 
back. To make the two barks meet precisely is 
the only nicely in this operation ; but this is so 
essential, that the slightest deviation will defeat 
the purpose. In ibis sort of grafting, the stock on 
which you graft is generally strong enough to hold 
the scion close enough within iis delt, without 
the aid of binding, and then it is belter not to bind; 
but as it is also necessary to prevent air circulating 
within the wounded parts both of the stock and 
the scion, use grafting-clay to cover them over so 
as to effectually exclude the air ; and cover the 
clay with a piece of coarse canvass, wetting it 
first, and then bindingit on securely. In this way, 
the stock being strong, vuu may insert several 
scions on the same head, ny making several differ- 
ent clefts, and putting one scion in each ; but ibis 
can only be to insure your having two to succeed, 
fur if all the scions that you put on one head take, 
you must choose the two most eligible, and sacn- 
ttce the rest, as more than twoleading limbs from 
such bead o6ght not to be encoutaged. The st 
son for petfoiming 
mode of^preparing tl 
meat of ihe tree. 
longae-grajiing. 

Cromn, or Bark-Grafting is a very ready method 
of grafting upon large, uneven, old stocks and 
branches. It is practised somewhat later than 
the methods above described, that is, from the 
end of March lo the third week in April, because, 
in that period, the separation of the bark from the 
wood is more easily affected; a circumstance of 
primary importance in this case. The tree is to 
be Headed aown, ihe cut being made horizontally, 
and the section bored quite even and smooib; 
then make a slit in the bark two inches in length, 
nell with the bandle of a budding-knife, carefully 
open the bark for about a quarter of an inch; then 
cut ihc scion about two inches In a sloping direc- 
tion, in the form of a tongue, leaving the bark en< 
tire on the outside. The scion thus prepared, is 
pressed downward between the bark and ttie wood 
as far as the incision in the slock extends ; the 
bark of the stock readily yields to the pressure 
employed, and the scion a supported in its situa- 
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tioa by a few coils of basB-nutttiog, the whole b^ 
iDgsttiroimded by clay. 

Dove-Tail Orafting. — ^This is a very neat and 
auocessfol mode of mftiaff, originating with Mr. 
Malone, who gives tne /oilowing direedons for its 
performance. The sdon is to be selected so as to 
nare two or three buds above where the knife is 
to be inserted to prepare it for the operation; a 
slip is cut off the end of the scion* slopmg it to the 
bottom as long as it may- be decided to insert it 
into the stock. On eacn side of the cut, as far as 
it extends, a part of the bark is to be taken off, 
leaving the under part broader than the upper, on 
which upper or back part always contrive to leave 
a bud. The stock or branch to be worked is thus 
prepared : Being first cut off smooth and straight, 
two parallel slits,*distant from each other nearly 
the width of the scion and the length of its cut part, 
are then made in the bark of the branch, observing 
particularly to slope the knife, so that the under 
edge of the cut next the wood may be wider than 
the outer edge. The piece of bark between the 
sUts must then be taken out, separatinff at the bot- 
tom by a horizontal cut The scion wul then slide 
into the dove-tail groove thus formed, and, if the 
work is well performed, will fit neatly and tightly. 
A small Quantity of the grafiing-clay must then 
be carefully applied, securing it on with list, or 
any other convenient bandage, fiuteninff it at the 
end with two small naiU. The top of the stock 
ahould be entirely covered with clay, sloping it 
wcdl up to the grans, and should be examined often 
to see if any cracks or openings appear, which 
should be immediately filled up with some very 
soil clay. The proper time tor performing the 
operation is from the beginning of April till the 
middle of May, or eariier if the sap is in motion. 
(Gardener's Magazine, Vol. YII.) 

BUDDINO.— (Fiol 60.) 
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BunntxvG. — Budding is performed for precisely 
the same purpose as grauin^, and, like grafting, 
it is performed in many diflforeot ways ; and as 
long experience has ascertained the best method, 
namely, that of T budding, (1,) so called from the 
form of the two cuts' that are made in the bark of 
the stock to receive the bud, or shield-buddiugf as 
it is sometimes called from the form of the piece 
of bark (2) on which the bud is seated, assuming 
the shape of a shield when it is prepared to be in- 
serted within the T cut in the stock. 

The only solid difference between budding and 
grafting is this, that whereas in grafting you in^ 



sert on the stock a btwich already jprodoced, in 
budding, you uisert only the bud, t shall proceed, 
in treatmg of this matter, in the same way that I 
did in the preceding article, namely, as to the se0» 
$on proffer for buddings the ehoosing and prevar^ 
ing of the budj the operation of buddings ana the 
future treatment ofthepianJt iudded. 

The Season for Budding is generally from the 
latter end of July to the latter end of August, the 
criterions being a plump appearance of the buds 
formed on the spring shoot or the same year, aeat^ 
ed in the angle of a leaf, and a readiness in the 
bark of the stock to separate from the wood. 

In Choosing and Preparing the Bud, fix on one 
seated at about the miadle of a healthy shoot of 
the mid-summer growth — these are, generally 
speaking, the most inclined to fmitfhlness. Chooae 
a cloudy day, if you have a choice of days at this 
season, and if not, perform your work early in the 
morning, or in the evening. The time beinff 
proper, yon sever the branch on which yon find 
the buds to your liking. Take this with you to 
the stock that you are going to bud, holding the 
branch in your left hand, the largest end dowiK 
ward ; msute a sloping cut from aoout an inch and 
a half below the bud to about an inch above iu 
suffering your knife to go through the bark, and 
about half way into the wood, cutting out wood 
and all. This keeping of the wood prevents the 
bud and its bark from drying while yxMi are pre* 
paring the incision in the « stock, and if you wish 
to carry buds of scarce sorts to any distance, yo« 
may do so safely by putting their ends in water* 
or m damp moss, but it is always safer, as well in 
grafting as in budding, to perform the operation 
with as much expedition as possible, but particu- 
larly it is so in budding. 

Operation of Budding. — Cut off the leaf under 
which the bud is situated, but leave its foot-stalk» 
(2, a,) and by this hold it between your lipe, 
while with your budding-knife you cut two 
straight lines in the stock at the place where 
you wish to insert the bud, and this should 
be where the bark is smooth, free from any 
bruises or knots, and on the side rather firom 
the mid-day sons. Of these lines let the first 
be horizontal, (1,) and let the next be longi* 
tudinal, beginning at the middle of the nnt 
cut and coming downward. Let them, in 
short, describe the two principal ban of the 
Roman letter T. Yon have now to take oat 
from the bark cm which the bud is, the piece 
of wood on which the bark is, and whicn has 
served you, up to this time, to preserve the 
bud and bark from drying and shrinking. Bat 
this is a nice matter. In doing it you must be 
careful not to endanger the root of the bud, as it 
is called, because in that is its existence. The 
bark, (if the season be proper for budding,) will 
easily detach itself from this piece of wwm, bat 
still It requires a ver)r careful handling to get it 
out without endangering the root of the oud. Hold 
the bud on your fore*fii^r, and keep your thumb 
on the wood opposite ; then with the fdae^tagm 
and thumb of the other hand, bend backward and 
forward the lower end of the shield, and thus coax 
the wood to disengage itself from the bark ; and 
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whea yoa find it decidedly doin^ so, remoT^ your 
thumb from it, and the whole piece of wood will 
come oat, leavinff you nothing out a piece of bark 
of about two and a half inches long, with a bud 
and foot-stalk of a leaf on it. If the root of the 
bud be carried away with the piece of wood, you 
will perceive a small cavitv where it ought to be. 
In this case, throw away tne bud and try another. 

Having succeeded in the second attempt, now 
open the two sides of the longitudinal bar of the 
T with the ivoiy haft of your budding-knife, but 
in doinff this, raise the bark clearly down to the 
wood, for the inside of the piece of bark belonging 
to the bud must be placea directly asainst this. 
Having opened these sides wide enough to receive 
the lon^t end of the bark, insert it nicely, taking 
especial care that its inner side be flatly against 
the wood of the stock. Then cut the upper end 
of the bark off, so that its edge shall meet precise- 
W the edge of the horizontsd bar of the T (3, a.) 
W ith your finger and thumb bring the two sides 
of the longitudinal bar over the bark of the bud, 
or rather the shield, and with a piece of well- 
soaked matting, begin an inch below this bar and 
bind firmly all the way up to an inch above the 
horizontal bar, takiiij; good care to leave the bud 
peeping out Bind m such a way as to exclude 
the air, for that is the intent of binding in this 
case. Tie vour piece of matting on first, and wind 
it round and round the stock as you would a riband, 
taking care not to twist the matting; wind it 
alowly, and every time vou have ^e completely 
round, give a gentle pull to make it firm. 

Future TreaimerU. — In a fortnight's time from 
the operation, jou will discover whether the bud 
has taken, by its roimdne^s and healthy look ; and, 
m a fortnight after that, loosen the bandage to al- 
low the p£mt to swell, and in about five weeks 
from the time of budding, take away the bandage 
altogether. In this state, the plant passes the 
winter, and just as the sap begins to be in motion 
la the following spring, you head down the stock 
at about an inch above me bud, beginning behind 
it, and making a sloping cut upward to end above 
its point. Some gardeners leave a piece of the 
stock about six inches long for the first year, in 
order to tie the first summer's shoot to it to pre- 
vent its being broken off by the wind. This may 
be well when the plant is exposed to high winds, 
but even then, if you see danger, you mav tie a 
abort stick on the top part of the stock, ana to this 
tie the young shoot, and then the sap all goes into 
the shoot from the bud, instead of being divided 
between it and six inches of stock left in the other 
way. There are some advanta^ which budding 
kas over grafting, and these I thmk it right to men- 
tioo. In the first place, universal experience has 
proved that certam trees succeed much better 
when budded, than the same trees do when graft- 
ed, such are the peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, 
and cherry ; indeea, the rnle is, that all stone-firuits 
do better budded than grafted, that they are, when 
budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar to 
stone-fruits, and often very pernicious to them. 
You may also, by budding, put two more branches 
upon a stock that would be too weak to take so 
■sany grafts, and you may bud m July when 



grafting has failed in March and AprU. :''The>di8- 
advantage of budding is that the trees are render- 
ed one year later in coming into bearing than when 
yougcafc 

Mr. Knight has recommended a mode of bud- 
ding, (Hon. Trans., vol. I.) He thus describes the 
process : In the month of June, as the luxuriant 
shoots of my peach-trees were grown suflSdently 
firm to permit the operation, I inserted buds of 
other varieties into them, employing two dia- 
tinct ligatures to bind the buds in their places. 
One ligature was first placed above the bud in- 
serted, and upon the transverse section thromj^h 
the bark ; the other which had no further a&e 
than that of securing the bud, was applied in the 
usual way. As soon as the buds luul attached 
themselves, the ligatures last applied were taken 
off, but the others were suffered to remain. The 
passage of the sap upward, was in consequence 
much obstructed, and the inserted bud began to 
vegetate suongly in July, and when these had af- 
forded shoots about four inches long, the remain- 
ing ligatures were taken off to admit the excess 
of sap to pass on, and the young shoots were nail- 
ed to the wall, being there properly exposed to 
light, their wood ripened well, and afforded blos- 
soms in the succeedmg spring. 

We should be pleased if any of our readers oonld 
give us further information about the shrub de- 
scribed below. * 

JPVvM lAe Yemku Blaii, 
HIGH CRANBERRY. 

A gentleman of this place having occasion some 
twenty years ago, to make an excursion into the 
northern part of the state, near Lake Umba^fog, 
where the Magalloway empties into the An<ao^ 
coggin, passed through a large piece of low land, 
comprising many acres, whicn was covered with 
the high cranberry as far as the eye could see, ex- 
hibiting the most beautiful and splendid am)ear- 
ance, perhaps, ever displayed firom any ot the 
spontaneous productions oi the forests of New 
England. He says that some shrubs which had 
acquired the ma|n[iitude of trees of several inches 
diameter, were hterally bent to the ground, under 
the weight of their luxuriant fruit ; and such was 
their abundance, that a sinj^le individual might 
have gathered more than thirty bushels in a &y. 

The high cranberry in dense forests, sometimes 
acquires the respectable altitude of 15 or 20 feet ; 
but in more open places, its height is generally 
from 6 to 8 or 10 teet. Its stem and leaf very 
much resemble those of the snow-ball ; and the 
flower, while it lasts, is but little inferior in ele- 
gance and beauty to the flower of that highly or- 
namented and much esteemed shrub. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the running cranberry, ciz 
bright red color when ripe, and grows in large, 
flat clusters on the ends of the branches. Its taste 
is very acid, and rather austere. It contains a 
large, hard, flat seed, which is an objection to the 
use of it without sifting or straining; but being 
sifted or strained after stewing, it is excellent for 
sauce, pies, and tarts. Prepared with stigar, in 
the ttsiial way, it makes a most delicious jell];i 
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For iiu Amtficm Agfiadtmut. 
FINS WOOL SHEEP. 

Buskirk^s Bridge, October, 1843. 

I HAVE read the article headed *' Sheep, Paular 
Merinos," over the signatare of Examiner, in the 
May number, page 52 of your }»per, purporting 
to give us plam fanners an insight into sheep 
breeding, &c. ; and what fine flocKs used to be, 
when the '*oid fashioned Merino sheep" were in 
their ** glory." What they were a quarter of a 
century ago, I cannot say, that was before I had 
any thing to do with sheep in this country ; but 
I presume that fine flocks were then not so nu* 
merous as they are now. I can not agree with 
the writer, *' that the fine flocks of the United 
States are sadly deteriorated, indeed, nearly run 
out" Since 1825, 1 have been acquainted with 
fine sheep in this country, and I venture to say, 
that there are three, four, or five, and in this section, 
ten^ fine flocks, where there was but one 18 years 
aga 

If Examiner will honor me with a visit, an in- 
vitation I herewith cordially tender to him, I will 
show him fine flocks, consisting of more than a 
few individuals — a dozen or two, or may be a few 
scores, of picked sheep together, and kept in the 
very highest possible condition; no, but flocks 
from 500 40 1,000— even more — which might alter 
his judgment, if that is not swayed by prejudice. 
Many of these large flocks shear on an average 3 
lbs. and over, of wool, well washed on the sheep's 
back, the quality of which is superior to tne 
** Paular," and '* old-fashioned Merinos;" and I 
doubt not, should Examiner make a comparison 
between the two kinds himself, he would pro- 
nounce it superfine ; and besides the quality, he 
would also discover a great difi'erence in the con- 
dition and cleanliness of the wool. These flocks 
are high-grade Saxons, and show a result not 
quite so ** unfortunate" as Examiner would make 
us believe. Mv own flock of 240 ewes and lambs 
and a few bucks, pure, unmixed Saxons, whose 
pedigree can be traced back to the importations 
of the Elector of Saxony, from the royal flocks of 
Spain, sheared this year 2 lbs. 13 oz. per head ; 
iiax year 2 lbs. 14 oz. clean wool. If I had had a 
proportionate number of weathers among them, 
the average would have been at least 3 lbs. I re- 
peat then, that the wool of the *' Paular," or "old 
fashioned Merinos," does not compare with the 
Saxons and their crosses in quality and condition. 
If the fleeces from the former are heavier than 
from the latter, let it be borne in mind that they con- 
tain more gum, and yolk, dirt, &c, ; are not so fine, 
and that the sheep consume a greater quantity of 
feed. These are facts well known to every good 
judge of wool, and to every experienced, practical 
shepherd. 

I would ask whether Examiner had his eyes 
closed against them when he was examining the 
fijQe-wooled flocks of the United States, and de- 
clared them *' sadly deteriorated, indeed, nearly 
run out." I do not pretend, Mr. Editor, that I am 
acquainted with all *' the fine flocks of the United 



States, but allow me to say, that my acquaintance 
among the wool-growers is pretty extensive. I 
am a purchaser, as well as a grower of wool, and 
handle no inconsiderable quantities yearly. My 
purchases this year amount to over 130,000 lbs., 
and I have Examined at least 300,000 lbs., and a 
great variety of flocks of different g^^es and char- 
acter, have come under my observation — sheep 
kept in the very lowest up to the very highest con- 
dition. I have always found, that where the blood 
of the " old fashioned Merinos, Paulars," or what- 
ever their possessors are pleased to call them, pre* 
dominated, there also I found gum^ yolk, dirt, and 
other substances adhering to the wool, in great 
abundance, un/U to make doth of, which goes iar 
to make up the greater weight of fleece over the 
Saxony. Indeed, sir, when gentlemen talk of fine 
fleeces weighing 8, 9, or 10 lbs. they forget to 
mention '* including gum, yolk, dirt, and other 
substances adhering to the, fleece.*^ 

Some years since, I saw a lot of " old fiishioned 
Merino" wool at a factory in Massachusetts, which 
the manufacturer assured me would lose 55 per 
cent in cleansing. "Indeed," said he, "we can 
never estimate the dirt in such wool correctly* ; it 
always exceeds our estimate, and we invariably 
suffer loss." And recently, a gentleman, a dealer 
in wool, told me that he sent this season, a large 
quantity to Boston to be sold, and that on making 
sale of some 36,000 lbs., the manufacturer who 
bought it, rejected all gummy, dirty fleeces, de- 
claring that he would not have them, as such wool 
would lose more than 50 per cent, in cleansing. 
And to use the gentleman's own words, " there it 
lies, in a comer of the wool room, and I do not 
know what to do with it ;" observing at the same 
time, that the manu&cturers were " getting more 
cunning." There was a time when the suppir 
fell short of the demand, and almost any wool, 
however gummv and dirty, found ready purchap 
sers; for manufacturers were often compelled to 
buy it, in order to keep their machinery in opera- 
'tion ; but that time has gone by, and they are now 
more choice in their selections, and when they 
come across a lot of such wool they pass it bjTt 
with observations like these : " I do not want it, it 
is too dirty, let him keep it for some body else" ! 

In your July number, page 130 and 131, Mr. 
Editor, you have made a calculation of the number 
of sheep, and the quantity of wool obtained there- 
from. The census of 1840 shows, say 20,000,000 
in the United States. Of this number yon esti- 
mate only 11,000,000 shorn sheep, yielding 24,500,- 
000 lbs. of wool, and the lambs at 9,000,000.— 
With due deference to your superior opportuni* 
ties for information, I beg leave to say that you 
are over estimating the number of lambs, for every 
practical wool-grower knows, that that proportion 
is too large — ^if you had said one third, you would 
have come nearer the truth. I think you are mia- 
taken also that the census of 1840 included lambs^ 
it was exclusive of lambs, {a) You are, however, 
perfectly safe in estimating the average wei^t of 
fleece in the United States at 2^ lbs. This is cer* 
tainly too low by one fourth of a pound, (b) In 
this region it exceeds 2f lbs. Then you say, that 
by producing a superior quality of wool, its value 
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would be increased nine cenu per pound ; this cer- 
tainly is attainable; bat the wav in which you 
propose to bring it about, namely, by crossing with 
the ** Fkular, or old-fashioned Merinos," you would 
not obtain that end, thousands of fine flocks would 
be reduced in Quality, (c) In this section it would 
reduce the quality as much as you wish to improve 
it. Coarse sheep would be improved by the cross; 
but to apply it to all the sneep in the United 
States, as I understand you to sav, you would find 
yourself very much mistaken in the result. I ven- 
ture to say, that on the same quantity of feed, you 
can not increase the heft of neece of a fine flock 
shearing from 2f to 3 lbs., by your cross up to 3| 
to 4 lbs. per head, and have the wool in equally 
good condition, (d) An increase of feed will do 
much toward increasing the heft of fleece. A 
few words more and I have done. 

Examiner, page 52, says : '* As to Paular Bucks, 
it strikes me that you might, for any practical pur- 
pose, just as well nave advised a cross of the fab- 
ulous Unicorn, for it would be just as easy to find 
the one as the other at the present time in the 
United States ; for depend upon it, there is no such 
thing now existing, as a Paular Buck, nor any thirty 
deserving the name in the whole country.' And 
you say that " there are still large ancf valuable 
flocks scattered over the country.'* (e) 

H. D. Grove. 

(a) Immediately upon the receipt of this letter 
of Mr. Grove's we wrote on to Washington to as- 
certain the &cts in the case, but were answered 
that the census bureau was abolished, and they 
could not tell. We know that when the person 
for taking the census in the district in which we 
were then residing, called upon us, he required the 
number of colts, calves, lambs, and pigs, although 
some of them were only three days old at the 
time ; and to our objection of rendering an account 
of such young stock, he remarked, ** never mind, 
they will be grown when the census appears, and 
it is the law." Most of those to whom we have 
put the question about rendering an account of the 
lambs in their flocks, say they did so ; others do 
not recollect. If lliere has been irregularity with 
sheep-owners in giving an account of their lambs, 
of course we are incorrect ; and we think, upon re- 
flection, we may have estimated the number of 
lambs too high; though, on the other hand, we are 
quite certain Mr. Grove has set them down as en- 
tirely too few; for we know flocks that produce 
within a fraction as manf lambs annually as there 
are breeding ewes. 

(h) Perhaps when Mr. Grove has travelled south 
and west more extensively, and seen in the months 
of March and April, as many half-bare sheep as 
we have, which shed their wool from disease, 
want of care, &c., he may come to a difierent condu- 
sioQ* We have ofteo seen flocks in the nme 



condition at the north too, leaving many of our 
farmers little to boast of in this respect. 

(c) We have turned to the article to which Mr. 
Grove alludes, but really, we do not find that we 
used the expressions attributed to us. We said 
*' Spanish Merino," also, '' unadulterated Merino ;" 
meaning thereby, the Rambouillets more particu- 
larly. We also spoke in general terms, in recom* 
mending the use of these. Such a flock of Saxons 
as Mr. Grove's we would especially except ; and 
if the accounts which we hear of them be correct, 
and we have no doubt they are, we would not 
cross them with anything less fine than them- 
selves. They are unquestionably superior animals, 
as is proved by their superior weights of fleece, 
and the high price the wool commands ; and we 
wish, since the name of Saxon has been so basely 
misused in this country by miserable counterfeits, 
that Mr. Grove would give his flock the name of 
Electoral ; for they and their descendants are prob- 
ably the only ones entitled to it in the United 
States. With this name, they would then fairly 
stand aloof from the common herd, as they deserve, 
and not be associated in idea hereafter, with the 
miserable rifl'-raff' of the country, passing under 
the general name of Saxons. It is our intention 
next season to call and see Mr. Grove's flock. 

(d) We meant to be understood as alluding to 
a cross on the coarser and more restifi" sheep of 
the country, when we spoke of obtaining an in- 
crease of weight of wool on the same food, and 
we know that this can be done. 

(e) True enough, but we did not say these val- 
uable flocks were Paulars; nor did we go so far as 
to assert that they were pure Merinos of any dis- 
tinct name. We wish it understood, that we do 
not endorse all the opinions of Examiner any more 
than we do other correspondents — he speaks for 
himself, and we for ourselves. 

Fvr t\9 AmericM Agnadtwritt, 
SEA-MUD AS A FERTILIZER. 

Flushing, X. /., November 8tA, 1843. 
Can you inform me whether the sea-mud which 
is found on the shore, below high-water mark, is 
of any value to the fiirmer ; and if it is, in what 
way would you advise that it should be applied ? 
Do you think that it would answer in a compost 
heap, or would it be preferable to put it into the cat- 
tle-yard or hog-pen f I have thought that the only 
objection to using it would be on account of the 
great quantity of salt, which it contains; although 
Leibig and other celebrated writers, speak in very 
favorable terms upon the application of salt And 
here arises another question. Are not those fiirms 
which are situated upoa the sea-shore sufficiently 
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supplied with salt by the winds which are con- 
stantly sweeping over themi Johnson remarks 
that this is the case, and if this is so, would not 
the application of this sea-mud be too strong? al- 
though I am inclined to beiietre that by drying the 
, mud, mnch of the virtue of the salt would neces- 
sarily be destroyed, and as sea-water contains, as 
Leibig states, many very fertilizing qualities, this 
mud which perhaps has been accumulating for 
ages, most have imbibed a large quantity of all 
tnose properties, of whiclr sea-water is composed. 
By answering these questions you will greatly 
oblige one of your subscribers. 

R* B. C 
For an answer to the above see page 323. 

The following communication was read before 
the New York Farmers* Club by the Hon. Henry 
Meigs at its meeting August 29, and is obligingly 
funiished us for publication. 

Tvr th0 Amtriom AgricfiUwitt, 
FARM OF HUGH MAXWELL, Et«. 

Good Effects op Marl. — ^In a conversation 
with Huffh Maxwell, Esq., some short time since, 
he stated some facts in relation to the fertilising 
power of a red marl abundantly existing at Nyack, 
which induced me to visit the spot. I found Mr. 
Maxwell's farm of 110 acres bounded by the Hud- 
son, well worth a visit. The whole was in ex- 
cellent fence, made of the loose stones found on 
the land, neatly piled about 4i feet hi|h, forming 
fields of from 4 to 8 acres. The formation of these 
fences has used nearly all the stones which were 
on the surface of the lands. And in this it would 
seem as if Divine Providence had caused the rocks 
to be distributed of the proper size for fencing. 
Had the pieces been much larger or smaller they 
would not have answered the purpose so well as 
th^ now da If they had been planted two feet 
unaer ground, or had been piled m larger masses, 
the labor of fencmg would have been very greatly 
increased. 

This farm, as well as all those about Nyack, 
lies on the singular mass of sandstone included by 
a front of about five miles on the river. AH the 
surrounding rocks are of other materials. This 
sandstone, when quarried, exhibits strata of a kind 
of red marl of many feet in thickness, lying be- 
tween strata of the sandstone. The quarry-men 
throw it out of their way, and millions of loads 
are lying near the water's ed^e, so that in many 
places vessels can lie alongside a bed of it, and 
slide it on board. On Mr. Maxwell's &rm, the 
former proprietor, desirous of making extensive 
hard walks through his garden, caused this marl 
to be Dut upon them about one foot deep. Soon 
after this was finished, the walks began to inroduce 
clover ; the white in such profusion and persevering 
succession, that all prospect of usmg the paths in 
that condition was abandoned : they could not be 
kept in order by the hoe. Mr. Maxwell bein^ 
•troDglv impressed by this occurrence, determined 
on applying it to the surftiee of his &rm. I saw 
a field of com of several acres which had been 
tqhdressed this year with the lad marl, now 



bearing not less than 80 bushels of shelled com to 
the acre — as great a product as is obtained from 
the best city manure, costing at Nyack nearly 37 
cents per load. I saw an upland field of wheat, 
on which, as an experiment, Mr. Maxwell had 
top-dressed with this marl a space of three rods 
by two, from which I pulled an average bunch of 
straw-stubble, that is more than double the size 
and weight of any like parcel of stubble, to be 
foimd in the whole field of several acres. Unfor- 
tunately the husbandman had cradled all the 
wheat indiscriminately, which prevented Mr. 
Maxwell from examinmg the separate product of 
the wheat I should not hesitate to pronounce it 
a double product Mr. M. top-dressed a field of 
oats with this marl, and the yield was 70 bushds 
per acre. He top-dressed a field of clover with it 
the third year from the seeding, and the product 
is heavier than the crop of the second year. This 
field was dressed with ten loads of marl per 
acre. The com is large 12-row yellow, and the 
stalks are about 10 feet high. The cora-blades 
never curled during the late drought, while other 
fields all curled. The com was worked with 
the hand-harrow once, with the cultivator twice, 
and was hoed twice. No plowing between the 
hills. Mr. M. thinks that m dry weather it is 
very injurious to run the plow through, for it cuts 
the smaller roots of the com. He has tried 
25 bushels of hickorv ashes, against 25 of anthra- 
cite coal ashes, and found no perceptible difference 
in the result 

The general effect of this red marl is perceptible 
in almost every plant and tree in that vicinity. 
Fruit-trees are especially vigorous and free from 
disease. Flowering shrabs, roses particulariy, 
seem not to have been touched by any insect. I 
pulled up a mullein stalk growing on a naked 
mound or this marl, which messures nine feet in 
height, and the flower stem, which is covered with 
buds, is four feet in extent. The trees, excepting 
peach alone, are more thriving than those I have 
anywhere seen. The peach-trees have the yel- 
lows. Moss roses ffrowinj; in rich ffrass are re- 
markably strong; Mr. M. finds that tney do better 
closely surrounded bv grass than in clear ground. 
He has ten kinds of nealthy cherrv-trees, including 
the red and white ox-heart, ana the bull's eye. 
He has freely given, and wishes to distribute buds 
and grafts to all those who ask for them. Mr. M. 
has verv healthy apricots, which have yielded fine 
frait He smoked the blossoms vfith sulphur and 
pitchy and all the fruit was perfect This smoking 
was done in the evening. 

Some of the fields had never been but par* 
tially cultivated, on accoimt of being so swamped 
that cattle mired in them. He made in one foui^ 
acre field a^ dmin ten rods long, and three feet 
deep, filled in with coarse stone. This drain form- 
ed ^vervetual spring for his cattle, and this bar- 
ren nela has now buckwheat of at least tkarty 
bushels per acre. One and a half bushds of seed 
was sowed per acre. No manure needed. This 
drain cost $1.75. Twelve acres were drained in 
the same stvle at a cost of $150; this field is now 
fine, and asRs for no manure from New York, or 
Nyack marl. He prefers the same amount of 
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marl to b€8t New York city manare for all strains 
and grapes. 

Mr. M. has the old En^ish yew thriring in 
opea air in winter. The European mountain ash, 
white and red linden, red maple, weeping ash, 
weeping beech, weeping elm, Madeira nut, (one 
five years old bearing fruit,) Spanish chestnut now 
in fruit, (this tree has also some blossoms on it at 
this time.) Apricots grafted on plum stock are 
▼ery thrifty. 

A Remarkable Horsb. — ^In passing through Mr. 
Maxwell's barn-yard, I noticed a couple of horses, 
one of which was hoppled with a strong iron chain. 
What mischievous young horse have you there ? 
He replied, it is mv old family mare Kate, who 
has carried me, and my wife and children, safely 
for the last one and twenty years ! I bought her 
when she was about four years old, but she will 
break fences now (wooden ones) with ber irons 
an, she is so active and cunning. 

Locust Egos. — I remarked at Nyaek the work 
of the locust, and Mr. M. and Thomas Addis Em- 
met, Esq., examined with a good microscope, a 
twig worked by the little insect. The twig being 
split in the line of the wovk, exhibited the whole 
process of the egg deposite. The twig is pierced 
nearly to its centre at every three quarters of an 
inch, or nearly so ; the wood is rendered fibrous, 
it is then lifted up, and the eg^ which are of a 
loog, oval form, are deposited side by side at an 
anffle of about 45 degrees to the grain of the twig, 
and the fibrous tuft of wood placed over them, 
with its end sticking out; these incisions being 
repeated every inch on a line for some few inches 
in each twig. With the microscope, we saw the 
eyes of the young locusts always heads to the 
centre. The general outline of the young animal 
was perceptible through its delicate membranous 
cover. They moved slightly on being disturbed. 
Almost every twig so operated on by the locust 
was entirely dead. The magnifying power d* the 
microscope was perhaps 40 or 50. 

Value of an Orchard. — I visited an apple 
orchard at Nyaek, which arrested my attention by 
its regular and healthy appearance. I found young 
Van uouton at home, who, with perfect good 
feeling and true politeness, gave me the account 
of the orchard which I desired. When his father 
was about fifty jrears of age, he undertook to plant 
150 wbter pippin-trees on that spot. His neigh- 
bors thought nim an old fool to plant twigs of 
apple at nis time of day. Young Van Houton, 
then about 16 years of age, held the little nurslings 
in the holes while his father filled in the soil. 
The old gentleman continued to prune them, so 
that they are widely branched and open for air 
and sun withm the mass'of branches. For twenty 
or twenty-two years past, the old gentleman has 
often received 81,000 a year for his apples. 
Sometimes $6 per barrel ; sometimes sold m the 
orchard for $1 per barrel! That old gentleman 
and his wife are now, between them, 174 years 
old. Let no man be afraid to plant winter pippins 
because he is fifty or sixty years of age. 

I have been highly pleased with my excursion. 
When gentlemen of high rank in learned profes- 
sions are found turning that intellectual force 



which has influenced the most wealthy and intel- 
ligent portion of mankind, firom law, politics, &c., 
to that greatest, best of all arts— agriculture, I 
look for ffood resulu and I find them. The old 
world is nard at work in this direction, and I hope 
that we shall watch her operations with the eye 
of our own bird, and see to it, that we be not ex* 
celled in any good thing. 
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MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 

WheaUand, Fa., November 2, 1843. 

I have noticed your remarks in the October Na 
of your paper, on the Mediterranean wheat Your 
views coincided with mine when I first sowed this 
variety of wheat; but I have sown it now for two 
seasons, and the change has been so great in the 
color, as to convince me that by cultivating it here» 
it will lose its dark color, and become as good in 
that respect, and yield as much flour as any wheat 
we have. The two seasons I have raised it, it 
has been the best wheat I had. I have doubts 
whether it will tiller as much as some other varie- 
ties, and therefore sow it much thicker. 

RoBSRT L. Wright. 

r^ 1k§ Amtfiam AgriadNrUL 
TOPPINO COTTON— MARL. 

Sumpter District, 8. C, iVbe. 4iA, 1843. 

In those excellent matter-oA&ct articles on the 
cultivation of cotton, which have appeared in the 
late numbers of your paper, by Dr. Philips of 
Miss., and which, oy the way, are the best I have 
ever seen on the snligect, I do not recollect that he 
has touched upon the subject of topping cotton* 
I have made one experiment in this, and was 
pleased with the result. Some planters north of 
us, I understand, have also tried this method, and 
find the cotton is not so apt to shed, as when it is 
not topped, especially in wet seasons. Ordinarily 
we reccon the first week in August the best time 
for topping; but this, of course, will depend upon 
the season, and the forwardness of the crop— for 
sometimes it must be earlier, and sometimes la^ 
ter. 

I tried the efi*ects of what I suppose to be marl, 
on a small spot in one of mv fielos, say about one 
acre. The marl I judge to be of poor quality, vet 
can not say, jpositively, as I have no analysis or it. 
I dug it out m January last, and spread it broad- 
cast, at the rate of 30 loads to the acre, as large 
as an ordinary pair of mules would carry. It seem- 
ed to pulverize well, exposed to the severe frost 
of last winter, and I plowed it in deeper than I 
usually plow, and harrowed the land welL The 
result is, I shall ffet full one third if n6t one half 
more cotton off ra this piece than any other part of 
the fidd, which more than pays me Hat the trou- 
ble. 

I need not say that we read the articles on ma- 
nures in the Agnculturist with much interest; for 
many of us are beffbning to leam that it is not only 
easier and better, but even cheaper to renovate our 
old lands, than emigrate to a new countnr and 
Iving new lands into cultivatioo. 0. McD. 
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For the Amisriean AgriatUwritt. 
HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

BuffalOy October 25th, 1843. 

Trerb are four concntions that modify the ralue 
of a wheat crop. One may not only be larger in 
measure than another, but heavier for the same 
. measure ; yielding more flour from a giyeo weisfht ; 
and lastly, affbrdiog a greater proportion of gluten 
from the same quantity of flour. It is necessary 
for the farmer to have each of these considerations 
in view, if he would attain the utmost success in 
the cultivation of this invaluable grain. My ob- 
ject, in this brief article, will be, tu afford some 
helps to the agriculturist in increasing the ultimate 
value of his crop. As a starting point, it will, 
perhaps, be most instructive to inquire, what are 
the constituent elements of wheat ? 

Sprengel has analyzed both grain and straw, 
and the following is the result: — 1000 lbs. of 
wheat afford 11 '77 lbs. and of wheat straw, 35*18 
lbs. of ash, consisting of 

Grain of wheat. Straw of wheat. 

Potash 2-25 lbs. 0*20 lbs. 

Snda 2-40 '29 

Lime -96 2-40 

Magnesia -90 -32 

Alumioa with a trace of 

iron -26 '90 

Silica 4-00 28-70 

Sulphuric acid *50 '37 

Phosphoric acid '40 1*70 

Chlorine 'lO 0-30 



n-77 



35-18 



This atialysis shows an amount of ash far below 
the average. Davy found 15*5 lbs. of ash in 100 
lbs. of ripe wheat straw; and Johnstone, in one 
variety, grown on a soil abounding in limestone, 
16*5 per cent, of ash. 

Thus it will be seen, according to the above 
analysis of Sprengel, that of the total of grain, less 
than 1^ per cent., and of straw, rather more 
than 3| per cent, is earthy or inorganic matter ; 
while all the remainder is composed of the or- 
ganic materials, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and ni- 
trogen, of which carbon alone constitutes about one 
half. All these constituents are absolutely essen- 
tial to the perfection of the crop. In the natural 
condition of a fertile soil when first reclaimed, 
these materials are usually found in sufficient abun- 
dance to produce wheat. Such was the condition of 
nearly all the land in New England, and the east- 
ern portion of our own state ; but a few years of 
careless, unscientific cropping, has exhausted one 
or more of those constituents which ma^ have 
existed in an available form ; and much of it, after 
a very few of the first years of its cultivation, has 
been of little or no value for wheat, under the 
sptem of tilla!re there adopted. It has been as- 
serted by Dr. Dana, that in a soil purely granitic 
(and much of the land in that region partakes of 
this character), there is potash enough for suc- 
cessive crops of wheat for 3,000 years, and lime 
enough to fast more than twice that period. But 
the result is the same for the growing vegetation, 
whether the materials do not exist at all, or are 



locked up beyond the reach of it. It is absolutely 
certain, if wheat will not grow with care and in- 
dustry, and all the usual appliances of good hus- 
bandry, where it once nourished successfully, 
there is one or more ingredients wanted, in such 
a condition, that the plants can appropriate them 
to their own nourishment. And nrst of the inor- 
ganic matters. 

The proportion of straw will vary from 2 to 3^ 
times the weight of the grain. Suppose the quan- 
tity taken off the land be estimated at 2^ times 
the weight of the grain. In a series of crops 
averaging 20 bushels of wheat per acre, for 30 
years, we shall have as the result 36,000 lbs. of 
grain, and 90,000 lbs. of straw carried off the soil, 
charged with all the materials above enumerated, 
and probably sufficient to reduce the land to a very 
small capacity for production. 

Some limited portions of the earth, as the plains 
of Babylon, when under skilful cultivation, the 
valleys of the Indus and the Nile, and the fields of 
Sicily, almost since the days of the flood, have 
produced luxuriantly, without the aid of manure 
to any extent ; but it must be remembered the 
former have their fertility annually renewed by 
the rich overflowings of the rivers, which are 
charged with all the materials necessary to restore 
exhausted nature ; while the soil of the last, being 
wholly ofbasaltic origin, is rich in the alkalies, 
which a year or two of rest, is sufficient to replenish 
in a soluSle state, to be again taken up by the luxu- 
riant crop. Hence, we have witnessed a drainage of 
nearly all the products from these fertile regions, 
for thousands of years, with impunit}-. But they 
are exceptions which only go to prove the general 
rule. Ttie farmer must look to it, that all the in- 
gredients that enter into his crops, are supplied by 
the materials in his soil, or a deficiency, or en- 
tire failure, will be the inevitable result. ' 

Although all the constituents enterinc^ into the 
straw and grain, are absolutely essential to their 
perfection, they are not all equally essential to be 
contained in the soil. It is indispensable, however, 
that the earthy or inorganic portion of them be 
there, for these can not be obtained elsewhere. 
How shall they be best supplied ? Ashes, it \& 
believed, afford the cheapest, as well as one of the 
roost effectual applications that can be made for 
grain. Of the ten fixed ingredients enumerated as 
entering into wheat, ashes yield potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, sulphuric and phosphoric acids, in large 
proportions, and silica and iron in smaller. The 
chemical operation of the potash, and carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, however, when added to the 
soil, is to supply the silica, in a soluble state, from 
its natural condition, (it being found in abundance 
for this object in every soil, except in such as are 
formed almost exclusively of peat,) for the de- 
mands of the crop. 

An increased supply of lime and ^psum, be- 
yond what is found in the ashes, is frequent- 
ly advantageous; and when the latter is oene- 
ficial, as it generally is, it should never be with- 
held to an extent m the highest degree useful. 
Of the operation of this last material, beyond yield- 
ing a portion of its sulphur to the gluten, we have 
as yet no satisfactory explanation. In respect to 
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the theory of its coDcentraliog ammooia in the soil 
from the atmosphere, we have very coatiadict- 
ory authority. Liehig asserts it, Johnstone ques- 
tions it, and Dana denies it ; yet the increasing 
fertility its application produces, would seem to 
give the weight of experience in favor of Liebig's 
views. 

The chlorine and soda, if not furnished by the 
ashes in proportions sufficiently large, may be pro- 
cured by the application of common salt, which 
yields both. The phosphoric acid ma^ be obtained 
m any required quantity, by the addition of bones, 
which, dry or calcined, yield both that acid and 
lime, phosphate of lime constituting 86 per cent. 
of bones. Most soils contain alununa in abundance 
to furnish the food requisite for wheat ; yet as it is 
one of the most valuable soils for this grain, both 
as seizing upon and retaining ammonia, and fur- 
nishing a firm foothold for the roots of the plants, 
it is important that lands intended for this purpose, 
should be adequately supplied with alumina as a 
top-dressing, if naturally deficient in it 

We have, then, above, all the inorganic mate- 
rials for the purpose required. But there is about 
97 per cent, of the crop yet to be made up of the 
organic constituents, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen. How shall they be provided for ? 

First, by the selection of a calcareous or clay soil, 
which will furnish a proper bed for the roots of 
the plant, and by their peculiar mechanical texture 
and chemical composition, will not only hold the 
manures incorporated with them, but also draw 
some of the requisite constituents largely from the 
air ; the former absorbing carbonic acid, and the 
latter ammonia. 

Second, by the liberal application of common 
farm-yard manure, to a crop preceding that of 
wheat, which will leave a rich mould highly con- 
ducive to an abundant yield of perfect grain. An 
instance has been recently given, of a Maryland 
farmer raising large successive crops of wheat, by 
the application of putrescent manure directly upon 
the grain, and all injurious effects were obviated 
by the use of a moderate (quantity of lime. This 
is a practice, however, which has not been found 
generally to be successful, causing either blight, 
or such rapid and luxuriant growtn, as to crinkle 
and lodge. THis effect is also produced in peaty 
and ricH alluvial soils, where the silicate ot pot- 
ash, so essential to the formation of a strong, up- 
right stalk, is not furnished in a quantity Urge 
enough for the object. 

Third, the liberal use of charcoal scattered 
through the soil. It is claimed from its use,, that 
the wheat crop of France has been largely aug^ 
mented within the few past years. Several in- 
stances of its greaUy beneficial effects, have been 
noticed in this country ; though its influence has not 
hitherto been felt on wheat, by an extensive Virginia 
planter, in two or three recent experiments. The 
great power of condensing gases peculiar to chai> 
coal, was noticed by some of the early chemists. 
Murray mentions it, and Saussure gives a table of 
results, in which he shows that perfectly dry char- 
coal from boxwood, will absoro 90 volumes of 
ammonia ; 85 of muriatic acid ; 65 of snlphnroos 
acid; 55 of snlpharetted hydrogen; 35 of carbonic 



acid, &c. This condensation takes place in its 
pores, and does not produce any alteration, or new 
chemical compounds of the gases thus stored up; 
but their use in an agriculiural point of view, is 
invaluable ; for while the coal yields no fertilizing 
matter from its own substance, being nearly indes- 
tructible, it takes frotn the atmosphere in great 
abundance, and hoards up for the future use of the 
plants, one of the most evanescent, as well as most 
useful materials for their perfection, viz., the nitro- 
gen contained in the ammonia. 

A fourth means for procuring^ a good yield of 
wheat, is by alteraating with clover, and turning 
in a liberal share of it as a preparation for the 
wheat. This is practised extensively throughout 
the wheat districts of the United States, and has 
resulted in great benefit; for besides yielding a 
portion of food to the grain, it keeps the ground in 
the best possible mechanical condition. 

A fifth means, is to return all the straw and 
chaff to the soil, as they contain a large quantity 
of the identical materials required for a succeeding 
crop. 

With the foregoing causes in full action, and 
an adequate supply of moisture, whether from 
rains, dews, or artificial irrigation, the crop will 
draw largely from the atmosphere for the supply 
of its required organic constituents. Carbon will 
be furnished from its carbonic acid ; nitrogen from 
its ammonia ; hydrogen from its vapor, dews, and 
ammonia; and oxygen from air, water, and soiL 

The use of all these materials, together vnih the 
selection of the best varieties of seed, will give 
the first three requisites of a wheat crop ; large 
measure, heavy weight, and much flour. 

Manures peculiars adapted to the object, will 
tend in the highest degree to produce the greatest 
quantity oi gluten, the most valuable portion of 
the flour. . it is true, that climate has much to do 
in condensing, and of course, improving the value 
of wheat. It is a general prmciple, that the 
warmer and drier the climate where it is grown, 
the more valuable the grain. Wheat from the 
south of Europe, is worth more than when grown 
in, the north; and that from any portion of the 
United States, owing to our supenor dryness of 
climate, is more nutritive than what is produced 
in Great Britain. This difference is increased from 
8 to 14 per cent, in favor of the American. Gluten 
varies in wheat from 6 to 35 per cent. ; in rye, 9 to 
13 ; barley, 3 to Q ; and oats 2 to 5. The quality of 
wheat with regard to the quantity of gluten it con- 
tains, is nicely estimated and fully regarded by 
accomplished bakers. 

The nitrates of potash, or soda, are frequently 
used in England to increase not only the quantity, 
but especially the quality of their flour, a practice 
the high prices of land and produce may render 
profitable there, though it is hardly to be expected 
they could generally be used in this country to a 
profit. In an experiment lately tried in England, 
one acre of wheat dresaed with one cwt. of nitrate 
of soda, gave 42i bushels, weijg^hing 6(H( lbs. per 
bushel; another acre dressed with two cwt. yield- 
ed 47| bushels, weighing 60^ lbs. ; while an un- 
dressed acre, in every other respect similar to the 
others, yielded only 27i bushels, weighing 61 Ibt. 
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Numeroas other instances could be giren eqoalljr 
conclusive. 

Although we may not be justified in using these 
somewhat expensire salts, so highly chaijgt^ with 
nitrogen, there are sources of supply within our 
reach, especially rich in this material, and abound* 
ing in many of the other ingredients of fertility. 
These are animal manures of all kinds, but more 
particularly urine, human excrements, and the 
offal of animals, such as uncalcined bones, horns, 
hair, hides, flesh, blood, &c All of these contain 
large proportions of nitrogen, and if carefully in- 
corporated into the soil, would tend largely to the 
increased production and value c^ the wheat crops 
throughout the country. An experiment was made 
in manuring wheat with cow dung, which con- 
tains the smallest proportion of nitrogen, and this 
yielded 11*95 per cent, of gluten. Another parcel, 

frown on land manured with human urine, gave 
5*1 per cent. Thus it will be seen, that the 
maximum cS value in wheat, may be reached, by 
the application of an article, almost everywhere 
wasted in the United States. 

It is by skilfully feeding the wheat plant with 
all the nourishment that it can take up, that the 
crops may be indefinitely increased. Lord Hard- 
wicke stated, in a speech before the Royal Ag. Soc. 
of England, that the fine Suffolk wheat had 
produced 76 bushels per acre ; and another and 
more improved variety had yielded the astonish- 
ing quantity, of 82 bushels per acre. There is no 
comparis(Hi between the capacity of an animal and 
seeds, to produce results ; for while the former is 
limited to a definite growth, which no effort of 
science or skill can augment, a seed may multiply 
bejrond almost anv assignable limit We have 
been shown a stool of wheat, originating from a 
single seed, the ^wth of the present season, with 
30 stalks, averaging from 100 to 110 grains on each 
head. Over 3,000 perfect grains, is thus the prod- 
uct of a sinsrle parent in one season. It requires, 
then, but tbe proper pabulum to produce good 
wheat, within the wheat latitudes, in every portion 
of the Union. Some of our worn-out eastern lands 
may be so totally unsuited to its growth, as not to 
justify the efforts of reclaiming or fitting them for 
this object, especially, while we have a region in 
the west, every way adapted by nature, to its most 
successful cultivation, ^ut we can not for a mo- 
ment doubt, that when those western fields be- 
come comparatively full, industry and science will 
combine to clothe a^in those hills and valleys 
(now but partially robed with a scanty herbage), 
with teeming crops of wheat, such as gave to 
them, in their pristine days, a fiwie for fertility 
seldom exceeded. 

R. L« Allcic. 

Fvr tke AuMfioM Agrioiatunst. 
A P£inrSTLVANIA DAIRT. 

PhUaidfkia, Nov. ^h, 1843. 
N0VIGIK& in your October number an account of 
a dairy on Looff Island* I am induced to give you 
a description of one in this vicinity. Mr. Henry 
Charley has a dairy ftim near Laoiel Hill, where 
lie kaepa fiom 40 to 60 oowa^coimstiDgof Ayr* 



shire, Holdemess, Aldemy, Durham, and a few 
natives; but mostly cross«l with a fine, thorough- 
bred Short-Horn bull, and is raising full bloods, 
and high grades of this breed as fast as possible. 
He makes vc»d of his buU-calves, and raises all 
his best heifer-oalves from his best cows for his 
own use. I found the cows luxuriating in a rich 
clover pasture when I visited them last summer 
between 2 and 3 o^clock, the hour for afternoon 
milking, from which they were taken by the 
herdsman, and driven hau a mile to the bam. 
This is a stone building 100 feet long, 46 feet 
wide, with a winff of ^ feet, the same width as 
the bam, high walls, and steep roof, which make 
it capable oi' holding a great quantity of fodder, 
consisting last year mostly of c<MrnstalK8, (some of 
which he bought very cheap of his neighbors, 
while others let theirs stand m the field vaA this 
spring raked them up and burned them,) rye 
straw, and oats unthrashed, all of which he cuts 
and steams — sometimes with a little hay cut also 
and mixed with the above articles. These are all 
steamed together, or each separately, (as best suits 
the appetites of the cows) in a large vat, connect- 
ed with a pipe through which the steam passes 
from the boiler, which stands in a room adjoining 
with stone or ^ound floor. The chimney is of 
sheet-irci running up through the roof, and coal 
used for fuel, renders the risk for insuianoe 
at a very low rate. The water is supplied 
from a spring running into the yard, and tnence 
through a pipe into the boiler. The cows are also 
watered from the same when the weather is 
stormy in winter, and they are not allowed to go 
out* But to return from this digression. Afler the 
fodder is sufficiently cooked, which takes but a 
short time, it is taken out into other larger vats or 
troughs, with scoop shovels, and there left to cool ; 
then a suitable portion of Indian meal or ground 
rye, buck-wheat, or oats, or any two or all four 
mixed and ground together, (which in my opinion 
would be better,) addibg a portion of ship-stufis, 
shorts, or even bran. This is the food for the cows 
at all seasons, except when there is a full supply 
of grass. They are driven to a woods pasture for 
exercise and air when there is little or no grass. 
Air and exercise are indispensably necessary for 
the health of cows, and without these, the milk 
will always be more or less unhealthy, aocordisg 
to the nature of their confinement. 

When the cows were brought into the yard, I 
was puzzled to know how they were to bs han- 
died ; but the stable doors being thrown open, each 
cow entered the door nearest her stall, aad went 
to it with as much regularity as a yoang miss 
ffoes to her seat in a boarding-schooL There is a 
drop in the floor immediately behind the cows, 14 
inches wide and 4 inches deep ; into this all the 
excrements foil, the water running off immediately 
to a reservoir prepared for the purpose of receiving 
it ; this, togetner with all the manure, was taken 
away daily, and put upon the land or crops or in a 
heap to make compost; so that the premises were 
kept perfectly clean and sweet The floor was 
covered with a thin bed of cut straw, which was 
passed off with the manure pB it became soil^, 
and bv baiiur cut. wocked imitiedialelv into ^^ ii^ 
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corporated itself with the manure, without vexing 
the husbandman or gardener as long ^een manure 
so frequently^ does. The floor behmd the cows, 
between the trough to catch the liquid and the wall, 
is six feet wide, with strong plank platforms or ta- 
bles on which to set the vessels containing the 
milk. There is an open space directly over the 
vat for steaming, where all the feed is cut and 

EBssed down through a hopper into the vat ; also, 
oppers or spouts leading from the meal room 
over head directly into the vats, which contain the 
steamed feed for cooking. The mangers in which 
the cows are fed are bWfad, so that the food may 
be thrown into them with scoop shovels without 
waste, of which I found nothhig of the kind about 
the whole premises. If a little too much feed is 
given to one animal, and consequently left, it is 
carefully scraped out and fed to one having a bet- 
ter appetite; thus the mangers were kept clean 
and sweet Mr. Charley feeds roots, but to what 
extent I did not learn. I hope he may be induced 
to write you a letter, giving a description of his 
cutting machine, which does its work better than 
any one I have ever seen; having two blades 
coming together like shears, cutting corn-stalks 
through their joints with as much apparent ease 
as a pair of taflor's shears would cut a thread. 

There is a stable for dried cows which were 
feeding for the butcher. Box stalls are (rrovided 
for cows about to calve ; the young cattle are kept 
by themselves, as are also the calves. Mr. Char- 
ley was not at home when I visited his dairy; but 
this disappointment to me was made up by the 
kind Mrs. C, who, with justifiable pride, showed 
me her spring house with its large copper caldron 
for scalding her milk tubs, pans, pails, chums, &c. 
&c., in the best of order, all of whibh she person- 
ally superintends and looks after; and whenever 
there is an overstock <^ milk for city customers, it 
is here converted into butter of the choicest qual- 
itjT, land each market*day finds her at her stand 
with her butter and lots of garden vegetables, the 
raising of which she also superintends and takes in- 
to the city at the dawn of day. That some fiunilies 
are sick and others miserably poor, is not strange, to 
one who looks behind the curtain and sees what 
can never otherwise be described. S. A. 

Ftr ih9 Am$ric«m Agriadturitt. 
REPLY TO THE GARDENER'S CHRONICLE. 

NeuhYork, Hth November^ 1843. 

Trb Gardeners' Chronicle, published in Eng- 
land, has the following criticism on my essay of 
dock-mud, inserted in your April number of this 
year, page 13 :— 

*' We trust the editor is more correct in his 
other statements than in this, concerning the per^ 
ceDtage of sea-salt in guano, which contama httle 
more than a trace of it/' 

I have never analysed the guano, but depended 
on one or two analyses given by Professor Jonnston, 
reader of chemistry in the University of Durham, 
England, in the appendix to his Lectures on Agri- 
eoltural Chemistry. He gives tables of contents 
of two parcels, the first containing 30.3 per cent., 
the second rather more than 11 per cent, of sea* 



salt. I took the larger quantity, to prove that if 
dock-mud contained sea-salt, it could oe no objec- 
tion to it as a fertilizer. 

It is highly important that the tables of analysis 
of celebrated manures should be correctly eiven, 
and if the editor of the Chronicle can fumisn cor- 
rect tables, he will be conferring an important boon 
on the agricultural community of the whole world. 

Wm. Fabtaidge. 

Fnm tkt AmmeaM AgrieuUMrut Al mtmae , 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Thx closing month of the year is one in whlcli ev- 
ery agricalturist should take an interest, and for many 
useibl hints we will refer the reader to the Northern 
Calendar for this month. 

Cotton-picking will probably occupy this month un- 
til Christmas, when this business will have been com- 
pleted, if the culture has been well managed, and the 
season favorable. It would be well to start your 
plows and break up ground for com; let nothing bat 
cotton prevent — ^not even cleaning; for plowing is 
only one job ; yet, if done soon, it is generally advan- 
tageons, and if bad weather should set in when it must 
be done, time will be lost, and a drawback ensae, 
whereas by plowing in time, cleaning can be done later. 

In weather not employed about other labor more im- 
portant, manure and trim all kinds of vines and fruit- 
trees, except the orange tribe. Transplant evergreens 
and other trees, sweet briers, honeysuckles, jasmines, 
&c. ; sow late peas and beans, and set out onions for 
seed ; set all hands at work in cleaning up for other 
crops, piercing up limbs, grubbing, cleaning up hollows, 
sides of bayous, catting down corn-stalks with hoes^ 
gathering matenals for making manure, &c., Jtc. 

If you do not live in the immediate vicinity, say 
five or six miles, firom a sugar-plantation, by all means 
keep bees. This can be roidered one of the most pro- 
ductive branches of business of the day. Procure a 
few swarms at first, and they will soon multiply to any 
extent required. Use sections of hollow logs, four or 
five feet long, for hives, if you have no other more 
convenient materials to make them of, and allow the 
bees to work over the honey a second time, that you 
may avoid the injurious efieets in eating honey which 
may have been gathered from poisonous fiowers. If 
the above-named class of hives be used, there will be 
no necessity for killing the bees ; for when the hives 
are filled with honey, they can be removed without 
harm from the end opposite to that in which the bees 
are at work, and they will immediately go to work and 
fill the vacancy. In most parts of the Southern States 
bees may be kept at work daring the winter. If there 
are not flowers for them, they can be made to work 
over the bad honey collected the season before. 

This is also a busy month for the sugar-planter. 
He will be active in cutting and carting his cane with 
aU possible despatch; and he should employ one or 
more practical uid intelligent men to conduct the op- 
erations of the milL In the manufacture of sugar, we 
know of no better method than that given by Professor 
Mapes in a letter to Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, (torn which 
we make the following extract : — 

1. To cut the cane as ripe as possible, but before 
any acetic acid is formed ; litmus puper, touched to 
the firesh-cut cane, will turn red if sod. 

2. Express the juice without loss of time, as every 
moment after cutting will deteriorate its quality. 

3. A small quantity of dear lime-water^ say one 
quaxttoa hondred gallons of juie^ should be added 
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the moment it is expressed, unless the juice shows 
acidity with litimus paper ; in that case, no lime should 
be used, but a solution of sal-soda or soda ash should 
be added, until it is precisely neutral. 

4. When the juice is neutral, free from excess of 
acid or alkali, il should be evaporated in such an ap- 
paratus as would finish its charge in 30 minutes ; if 
the boiling power is too small, good crystallization can 
not iiossibly be obtained. 

The whole time occupied, from the cutting of the 
cane to finishing its boiling, should not exceed one 
lionr. 

5. To know when the boiling is finished, place a 
thermometer in the kettle, and continue to evaporate 
until it stands at 239^ Fahrenheit. If, when placed to 
run off aAer cooling, it should be found too freely 
boiled, the next time boil to 240^, or, if too light to run 
off, to 238°, and so on. 

6. The kettle or boiler should be so arranged, that 
the moment it is done its charge should be thrown 
into a cooler, capable of holding a number of charges. 
The first charge should be left in the cooler with stir- 
ring, until the second charge is thrown in ; then with 
an oar scrape the crystals found on the side and bottom 
of the cooler loose, and gently stir the whole mass to- 
gether : the less stirred the better ; so continue at the 
letting in of each charge, to stir gently ; and when all 
is in the cooler, let the whole stand until it cools down 
to 175** ; then fill out into sugar-moulds of a capacity 
not less than 14 gallons. When cooled in the mould 
sufficiently, say fourteen hours, pull the plug out of 
the bottom of the mould, and insert a sharp point, 
nearly as large as the hole, some six inches ; with- 
draw the point, and stand the mould on a pot to drip. 

7. If the sugar is intended to be brown, leaving it 
standing on the pot for a sufficient length of time, in 
a temperature of SOP, will run off its molasses, and 
leave it in a merchantable shape ; it will probably re- 
quire twenty days. It can then be throwji out of the 
moulds, and will be fit for use. When moulds can 
not be obtained, conical vessels of wood or metal, with 
a hole at the apex, will answer equally well. D. 



From the American Agriculturist Abnanae, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Settle all your accounts, collect what is due you,' 
and pay what you owe. << Short settlements make 
long friends." Examine your farm statistics, and see 
what have been the results of your experiments with 
the different kinds of manures, seeds, modes of tillage, 
&.C., &c. ; and note them well for future use. No 
farmer ought to be without such a book, in which all 
experiments should be carefully recorded at the time, 
and the results carried into a separate book for his 
own use hereafter; and if new and valuable discove- 
ries are obtained, communicate them to some agricul- 
tural periodical for the benefit of the world. Recol- 
lect, yon have the experience of thousands to guide 
your operations, and, by contributing to the general 
stock whatever may be useful, you are but returning 
to mankind a part of the benefits you have derived 
irom them. But avoid twaddle and humbuggcry, and 
oft^published statements, and prolix or tedious narra- 
tion, and give all the circumstances material to the 
subjects in the briefest, plainest, simplest language 
possible. Above all things, send in your subscription 
to one or more valuable agricultural papers, and get 
as many of your neighbors to subscribe as possible ; 
and consider, in so doing, you are benefiting yourself 
by it ten tbnes as much as you are the publishers. 



Summer is peculiarly the time for making observations 
and experiments, and winter the time for communica- 
ting them. Remendier ike pcor, not only in this month, 
but every month through the year, and especially du* 
ring the inclemency of winter. You need not give so 
much to them outright, but endeavor to put them in a 
way of making themselves comfortable, by affording 
them employment, by which, you may be benefited, 
while doing them good. You thus confer on them a 
triple benefit, by furnishing them the means of com- 
fortable subsistence, teaching themto help themselves, 
and avoiding the habit oC receiving charity, which in- 
sensibly weakens their sei^e of self-dependanee. 

Stock now requires increased attention : they must 
be well housed, or at least protected against wind, 
with a shelter to which they can resort in storms, well 
supplied with salt, and abundance of water, if possi- 
ble, in the yard, where they can get it when they 
want, and without wearying themselves in looking for 
it, and wasting their manure by dropping it in the 
road, or by a running stream or pond, where it will aU 
be lost. Their feed should be regular^ and given to 
them as near stated times as possible. They look for 
their food then at certain hours, and are not uneasy 
and fretful fill the customary period arrives, when 
they a?aiii fill themselves, and rest quietly, digesting 
their fool till it is time to look for another supply. If 
broii<rht lip in regular habits, brutes are much better 
tlme-keppt*rs than many are disposed to consider them 
who havf* not observed closely their intelligence. Now 
is a good time to break steers and colts, whUe the 
roads are smooth and hard. They ought to be early 
accustomed to handling and the hialter, and be gently 
treated, by which they are more disposed to yield to 
the wishes of their master. If they have been dways 
used to good treatment, they will acquire a confidence 
in their keepers, and the more readily submit to their 
guidance. 'TIS always better to train them with 
strong, well-broken animals. Sympathy has more to 
do with the brute creation thfin they have credit for 
generally ; and the good habits and orderly behavior 
of the older animals, they have been accustomed to 
treat with deference, will not be without their whole- 
some effect on them. 

This is the best month for spreading out hemp for 
dew-rotting, in the latitudes below 40^, as it gets a 
whiter and better rot than if spread earlier. 

Kitchek-Oarden. — Every fine day uncover the 
ftrames ia which are lettuce and cauliflower plants ; 
otherwise they will become spindling, from want of 
air. Hot-beds can now be made, for forcing asparagus 
for the table inOTanuary. If the ground is open, con- 
tinue trenching for spring crops. When the ground 
is frozen, cart manure, repair fences, clean seedi, pre- 
pare tools for spring. Provide pea-aticks, bean-poles, 
^c, and finish all that will be required in the spring, 
and which can be done when the ground is frozen. 

Fruit-Garden and Orchard. — Finish those things 
which may have been omitted the previous month. If 
the weather continues open, digging and plowing may 
be done advantageously. Perform any work that may 
tend to forward your business in the spring. 

Flower-garden Ajn> Pleasurs-Grounds. — Con- 
tinue to protect your beds of bulbs, and also flower-beds 
and shrubs as directed in last month. Should the 
weather continue open in the early part of this month« 
bnlbs may still be planted. They should not be left 
as late as this, but if such has been the case, they had 
better be planted now than left until spring. Now 
carefully protect seedling bulbs. The more tender 
kinds of trees can have their roots protected from 
frost by laying manure or long litter about them. 
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Bt the steamship Caledonia^ we are favored by the 
receipt of oar European joornaLs up to the 4th Novem- 
ber. 

Maakets. — ^thea, both pots and pearlS| have ad- 
vanced, and were brisk of sale. Cotton had declined 
fd. per lb. The reCent advices from Bombay and 
Calcutta of the East India crop, were not quite so fa- 
vorable. The stock of Cotton on hand at Liverpool on 
the 1st November, was 720,000 bales, against 520,000 
at same period last season. Flour was flat, and little 
doing in it. NawU StorUf declining. Provinont were 
nboat the same as by our last advices, with the excep- 
tion of Cheese, the finer qualities of which were of 
quick sale. Tobacco, steady and firm. 

Momy still plenty, and the low rates of interest pre- 
Tail. 

jStmerican Stocks continue nearly the same as at our 
last. Very few recent transactions. 

jSgricuUurid Sckool. — We see by the Berwick War- 
der, that an Agricultural School is established in Ab- 
erdeenshire, by the practical farmers of that county, 
which promises to be a very useful institution. It is 
superintended by Mr. R. O. Young, and we like its ar- 
rangements better than anything of the kind we have 
yet seen. To explain these, we make a few quota- 
tions firom the prospectus. 

The young gentlemen who may be intrusted to Mr. 
Young's charge for the purpose of beinx instructed in 
the principles and practice of Scottish olericulture, will 
have daily opportunities of witnessing tlie regular rou- 
tine of farming operations going on at the form, and of 
taking an active part in these operations. 

They will be required to keep, in a farm-book, a 
daily record of what has been done on the farm. Ex- 
planations will be given of the principles upon which 
the difierenl operations are conducted, and upon which 
they will be examined at stated times. Regular min- 
utes will be kept by the pupils of all such explanations, 
as well as of any facts that may come to their knowl- 
edge through their occasional intercourse with the 
farmers of l^e country. 

There will be stated times set apart for reading, as 
text-books, the most approved at^ricultural works of 
the day; and on the subjects of their reading Mr. Y. 
will minutely examine the young gentlemen, and will 
also require them to write exercises upon sriven agri- 
cultural topics— particularly those that bear on prac- 
tice. 

While it will be Mr. Y.'s care to direct the attention 
of the pupils to chemistry and geology in their applica- 
tion to practical agriculture, a branch of study until 
lately very little attended to, he will make arrange- 
ments for procuring the services of the professor of ag- 
riculture in the University of Aberdeen, for a few 
weeks every summer, to give lectures and conduct ex- 
periments on the analysis of soils, manures, &c. — ^thus 
securing to the pupils more than a mere theoretical 
knowledge of this important branch of agricultural ed- 
ucation. 

As nothing is so much calculated to impress any 
subject upon the youthful mind, as to invest it with a 
personal interesti Mr. Y. proposes to devote to the 
exclusive use of his pupils, a small farm, of about 50 
acres in extent, adjoining to his other farm. This 
small farm contains a variety of soils, upon which ex- 
periments of dilTerent kinds may be conducted, on a 
small scale. It will be possessed and managed by the 
pupils, under Mr. Y.'s direction, and upon certain 
equitable rules as to each pupil's share of the concern. 



Each pupil will be required to keep regular books, ex- 
hibiting all disbursements and receipts, and the results 
of all experiments tried, with every particular connect- 
ed with such experiments. Each pupil will be required 
to take his share of management, &c«, and the profits 
of the concern, after paying a certain moderate rent, 
will, at each term, be divided among the young gen- 
tlemen, in proportion to their respective interests. It 
19 conceived that such a plan will have a strong ten- 
dency to promote exactness, regularity, and business 
habits ; but, without the consent of their parents oi 
guardians, pupils will not be asked to join in this 
scheme. 

Farheas' Maoazik £. — MeatSaUing In$trwntnt^^ 
The instrument resembles a common syringe of more 
than ordinary dimensions, and, although not quite so 
simple in its construction, it is intended to be used in 
the same way as the syringe, provided the point or 
tube be not exposed to the air. The advantages to be 
derived from the use of the instrument are explained 
by the fact that a joint of meat may, in the simplest 
manner, be properly salted in less than ten minntes 
The brine is made of the usual ingredients, and aftex 
the salt and other substances are completely dissolved, 
the liquid is poured into the machine, and the nipple 
or tube (the circumference of which is perforated with 
three small holes) is inserted into the most solid part 
of a joint of meat, and the contents are, by a very 
strong pressure, forced through the fibres until the 
brine is seen to escape on the surface. For this pur* 
pose a smaller quantity of pickle is used than is em- 
ployed in the ordinary method of curing meat, and the 
bone (if there be any,) in the centre becomes thorough- 
ly impregnated with the fluid. By the present mode of 
salting 'meat, it is a matter of some difficulty to inject 
the brine into the innermost part of a large joint, 
whereas by the process which is adopted in the use of 
Mr. Carson's instrument, the size or substance of the 
meat presents no additional trouble to the operator. 

Prince Albert's jSwnnal Sale qf Live Stock. — Since 
Prince Albert has turned farmer, he has an annual 
sale of his fat stock, and is said to realize from 60 to 
60 per cent profit on it. The last took place in Octo* 
ber, at which time 417 sheep, 55 oxen, and 9 cows 
and heifers, were disposed of, realising him £1,743, 
(about $8,000 ;) a clever sum for fat sheep and cattle. 

Product of Ewea, — Count de Gonrcey states in that 
part of his Asrricultnral Tour in Europe, just received, 
that Mr. Walker, manager of the late Duke of Gror* 
don's estates, in Scotland, informed him that from 200 
Leicester ewes, and as many Sonthdowns, they brmg 
up on an averagey 450 lambs. We wish we had pos* 
sessed this information when writing our notes to Mr. 
Grove's letter in this paper, as it wouM have been 
something of an argument in our favor, regarding the 
difi'erence of opinion existing between us about the 
number of lambs bred in the United States. 

New Farmers' Journal. — ExportaHon of CatUe 
to Prasm.---One bull and eight heifers have been re- 
cently purchased in England, for the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Prussia. 

Nettino for Shrep-Folds. — ^The fibre of the co- 
coa-nut is said to make the most durable netting for 
sheep*folds ; it out-wearing several sets of tarred-hemp 
netting, and is so light, that a herdsman can with ease 
carry 200 yards of it. 

Soiling. — Feeding animals in the summer-season' 
with green food, cut daily, aud given them in stalls or 
yards, is far preferable to grazing— First, because 
the food is consumed with less waste ; secondly, be* 
cause rest is an equivalent for food. The bodies of 
i^nimftiii do not rcmaui stationary^ but are constantly 
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WttBtiiig in proportion to the amount of exercise they 
undergo — hence, while they rove at large, they must 
receire flrom time to time new sapplies in the shape of 
food, to make up for this waste, which are not needed 
when they are at rest, and consequently, by the system 
of soiling, less food will be required to fatten them. 
Thirdly, because by soiling there is an increase of Tal- 
liable manure, which, by the old method of grazing, 
was nearly altogether lost. 

Jhnmcan Provinonj.— Within the last few days, 204 
boxes of American cheese have been received in Liv- 
erpool. £very year the quality of the American 
cheese improves. Another article, which is arriving 
in very large qnantities, is American lard, which is 
coming into use for many purposes for which salt and 
even fresh butter has been employed. Very excellent 
Bolted beef has come from the IJnited Sutes in consid- 
erable quantities. 

Epidemk among Cattle^ — ^This has broken out again 
LA a most virulent shape in the north of England. 

Journal of Aoriculture; — MiUer^s Safety Reins. 
— ^These consist of gut covered with leather, and ore, 
therefore, proof against fracture ; and being round, 
and of neat light appearance, form a rather ornamental 
and sporttng-like appendage to harness or saddle. 
They are mounted in this way :— They pass through a 
book placed on ihe head of the harness-bridle, and 
through a leather loop on the head of the riding-bridle, 
and come down on each side of the neck. About 
middle-way down the neck is a coupling with two 
swivels, which receive the reins from the head, and 
they then pass through the dees of the harness, and 
through the turrets of the harness-saddle, and along 
to the firont of the splashboard to a rein-holder, by 
which they are held always ready for use. The head 
of the horse and the turrets of the saddle being both 
higher than the throat, and the coupling being short, 
and having leave to traverse the reins on each side of 
the neck, it settles ou that part of the throat at which 
the reins, on being pulled, exert the greatest force, 
when, the windpipe being forcibly compressed, the 
horse becomes affected in his respiration, and, there- 
fore, stands still, or slackens bis pace for breath, which 
he immediately obtains on the reins being slackened. 
Thns, feeling he is mastered, the horse shows no far- 
ther inclination to run off again ; but in case he should 
renew symptoms of starting off, a few firm grips of the 
coupling on the throat will let him feel the fntility of 
his attempts. 

In explanation of the origin of the Invention, Mr. 
Miller stated that he was a farmer's son, and that, in 
his yonth, he used to be emptoyed at times to assist in 
catching horses at grass, by means of surrounding them 
with a rope, home by a person at each end of it. He 
remarked that, in this service, although no restraint 
was laid vpon the horses when the rope rested on their 
chests, yet, whenever it could be got upon their throats, 
they instantly stood still and allowed themselves to be 
taken. The idea which this recollection suggested, of 
the probable effect of pressnre on the throat in stop- 
ping a runaway horse, led Mr. Miller to the contrivance 
of his safety-reins. In his first experiment, the band 
which connects the reins under the neck was attached 
to the headstall by hooks and straps*, but it has 
becA considered an improvement to allow it to 
move freely upon the reins, on which it settles in 
contact with the throat, in a proper position for nse 
when reqtured. 

Onr commnnications with Mr. lUGIler impressed us 
ikforaUy in regard to his contrivanoe$ bnt, wishing 
to see it in pnctiee W9 vnaM oandvoi of an offer 



by him to afford us an opportunity of judging of it in 
operation. We, accordingly, on a day appointed, ao> 
companied him in a carriage drawn by one horse, for 
the purpose of trial ; and we witne^ed as spectators, 
as well as made ourselves, repeated tests of the reins, 
with the horse going at a smart canter, both on a level 
road and on a descent, and we invariably observed 
that the tightening of the reins caused the horse im* 
mediately to stop. No injurious effect seemed to be 
produced on the horse by the interruption of his res- 
piration. He always appeared to breathe freely, and 
to be ready to resume his work, as soon as the tension 
of the reins was relaxed. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we consider Mr. Miller^ 
invention to be a neat and simple, as well as, to ap- 
pearance, an effective contrivance for the accomplish* 
ment of its important object, in the prevention of the 
disastrous accidents which not unfVequently occur 
from hor^pA running away; and we tidnk it reflects 
much credit on the ingenuity of its inventor. 

Gardf.nt Rs' Chronicle. — IVtododendnn. — ^There is 
a variety nf i he Khododendron ponticum growing here, 
which appears to be different from any of the others. 
It comes into flower about the same time as the others, 
but instead of unfolding its blossoms at the same rate 
as its neighbors, it only opens a few at a time, and 
continues long in flower. It did not cease flowering 
this season the whole month of August ; consequently 
was nearly a month longer in bloom than the others. 
It has a southern exposure, and is sheltered from the 
north and east. 

Biighi on Chrain from (he Barberry* — ^In the Chron- 
icle of August 19, under the head of " Vulgar Errors," 
we r«id as follows : <* People still maintain that the 
barberry blights their grain.'' This is, nevertheless, a 
matter deserving attention ; for in this, as in many 
other instances, a popular prejudice has been founded 
on truth, although the real cause has been often over- 
looked. Some writers have treated this subject with 
respect, and among them is Dr. Thornton. The latter 
says that the " leaves are very subject to the rubigo^ 
which will infect the grain in the neighborhood.'' Here 
the secret is at once explained, and the aversion of 
farmers to the barberry-bush at once justified. The 
vulgar notion is, that the barberry exercises some evil 
agency upon grain within a certain distance, and ac- 
cordingly farmers will never suffer it to grow near 
their fields^ They are right as to the effect, but they 
attribute it to a wrong cause. I have seen some re- 
markable instances of grain perishing in a semidrde, 
in front of a barberry-bush, and extending a good way 
into a field. Any one who has but sujierficially no- 
ticed the barberry, must have observed that the leaves 
and young shoots of the shrub were covered with a 
peculiar kind of blight or mildew. Now it is by no 
means extraordinary that this should be carried by the 
wind into grain-fields, and infect the grain so as to 
cause its destruction. This is the tme explanation of 
the mischief caused by the bailierry to grain in Its 
neighborhood. [This is the common explanation, but 
if any one will take the tronble to examine the para- 
sitical plant which attacks the barberry, and that of 
grain, he will find that they are totally different tlungs. 
One is the .£cidium Berberidis, and the other some 
species of Uredo or Pnccinia, for it is sometimes one 
and sconetimes the other. We shonld as soon believe 
that a hen's egg would be hatched into toads, as that 
the seed of an .£cidinm would produce an Uredo or 
Pnccinia. We are aware of the fiicts mentioned by 
Bip. Wighton, for we have seen them omndreBi aiid 
they fam n enriona proUem yet to solve.] 
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' RBVIBW OF THB MARKBT. 

naen cumvEiiT or row Tomsi norcMBcm 88| 1843. 

A8HB8,PMs, fwrlOOIbt. M » to #4 M 

PMrii, .•«•.•«••• « •«• do. 6 19 § 18 

hJLCOn 8IDS8, Snokwl, par lb. I| ** 4} 

iMpiekk do. 8 *' 4 

BALBROPS do. 8 " 9 

BARK, Qotroitron per Um 88 00 «* 84 50 

BARLBT parbodi. 59 *' 50 

BBAN8, White do. 1 19} •* 1 95 

BBBF.lfMt parbbL 00 " 7 00 

Kim .V...do. 4 00 •« 8 00 

•iBolMd per lb. 8 «* 74 

Romde, in piekk do. 4 ** 5| 

BEB8WAX,Ajiv YeUciw do. 88 '* 80 

BOLTROPB do. 19 ** n 

BBI81TLM,AMwicM do. 95 •* 85 

BUTTBR, TiUilo do. 19 ** 15 

ShiMittf do. 8 •• 10 

CANDLBsT Hoold, Tklloir do. 9 •* 19 

8ptf^....7. do. 89 H 88 

dIBHS. ...■..•....•*...••••••■•...■• .00. 4 ' 

CIDJBR BRANDY, BMtan pergml. 85 *« 40 

Wertm do. 98^ « 85 

eLOVBRSEED per lb. 8| ** ^ 9| 

COAL,ABthfwate 9000 Ibe. 5 00 *« 8 00 

BidaoT and Piotou perebal. 7 00 ** 7 50 

CORDAOB, Amerieu per lb. 11 '* 19 

CORN, Northern perbneh. 96 •* 88 

BonUwm do. 54 ** 50 

COTTON per lb. 8 •• 11 

COTTON BAGOINO, Amer. henp per yanl. 10 <« 18 

AnerieuiFkz do. 15 ** 10 

FBATHBR8 perlb. 97 " 81 

FLAX, American do. 8 •* 8^ 

FLAX 8BB0, iDOfh per7bi»h. 8 75 *• 8 00 

denn......7. .V. do. •« 

FLOUR, Northmn and Wertmrn perbbl. 4 50 «< 4 75 

Pan^ do. 5 50 ** 5 09| 

Moulhem •...•... ..perbbl. 4 50 ** 4 75 

RiehmoBd CitT Mille do. 5 50 " 6 09 

R*e do. J 00 •* 119 

BAM8, Smoked .•••••••»■•••••. .••'.per lb. 5 7f 

floued. •••..•••••••••••.••.*•• ...oo. 4 9 

HAT per 100 Ibe. 40 « 45 

H1DB8, Dry Sonthem perlb. 9 " 11 

HBMP, Ruaeia,elean perton. 185 00 «• 180 00 

AMriean, water-ratted do. 140 00 •« 180 00 

do dew-ratted do. 90 00 "140 00 

HOPt perlb. " 8 

HORNS perlOO 1 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 51" 7 

LBAD do. 8| •* 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 ** 4| 

lfBAL,Can perbbl. 9 75 " 8 00 

Cora. perhhd. 19 50 ** 18 00 

If 0LAS8BS, New Orleana per gal. 93 ** 95 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 10 " 81 

OATS,Notfhem perbuih. 30 ** 33 

Sovtlera do. 90 •* 98 

OIL; Liaaeed, Aaerioan ptrgal. 75 « 80 

Caator .V...do. 90 *« 100 

Laid do. 55 «* 85 

Oa CAKE perlOOlbe. 100 " 

PBAS, Field. perbash. 195 " 

PITCH perbbl. 1 124 *« I 87 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 00 <« 9 93 

Orannd, in bbla, ....•••..percwt. 50 ** -i- — 

PORK, Meaa perbbl. 10 50 ** 11 88 

Prime do. 9 95 •« 10 19 

RICE perlOOlhe. 9 75" 3 19 

ROSIN perbbl. 05 " 95 

RYE perbnoh. 05 " 08 

SALT , per each 1 35 " 150 

SHOULDERS, Smolwd perlb. 3 " 4^ 

PioUed do. 3 " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE. SonthMB per gal. 38 •* 40 

SUGAR, New Orleaae perlb. 8 " 7f 

SUMAC, Aneiiean perton 99 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW perlb. 7 " 7J 

Tar perbbL 1 95 *' 150 

TIMOTHY SBBD per 7 bosh. 13 00 " 14 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 «* 0* 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 9 09 " 9 87 

WHBAT,Werteni perbash. 1 00 <* 105 

Southern do. 90 ** 100 

WHISKEY, American pergaL 93 " 95 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 35 *« SO 

Merino.. do. 30 " 35 

Half-blood do. 95 " 97 

do. 18 *f 89 



New York Cattle Market^Horember ST. 

At market, 1,150 beef Cattle, (110 from the ao«th),S5 Cowa lad 
CalTei, aad 9,350 Sheep and Ijamba. 

PaicBf.— Ferf CMle hare allghtly improved, and we qooto 
•4.95 a 85 to $5.95 a $8.50 for the beat. 1,101 naaold. 

Cewf mti Calvetr-^All taken at $18 a $97. 

Sheqt md Loai&t. —Sales of Lamfae at $1 • $8, and of Shafp 
at 1.37) a $3.50. 100 nnsold. 

Hay.— Salea at 09| a 75 cents per ewt. 

R^MAau.— il#Act, since the lata newi from Europe, hnfn baea 
In good reqneet. Cendls*, espeoinlly thoae made of atearie, are 
brisk. CetlOM. The day after the arrival of the Caledonia with 
adfieee of a fall in England, thia mtiele receded aearly 4 of a 
eeiit per lb. ; but a brisk demand spvinging «p for export, it has 
reoovered, and is about the same now u befora the reeeplion of 
the late news« We hear nothing panleulariy new flrom the sonth 
r^farding the piokiag, the weather npoto the whole eoppoeed to bo 
mora faTorable. Export from the United Statee since let Septem* 
bcr Isst, 09,450 bales ; seam time but year, 113,301 ; eame time 
year befora. 99,904. Fimer. The oontinned naTigatioa on the 
eanala, has brought ns an nnpracedented aapply, and a larga quan- 
tity has gone into store ; a good bnsinese, howerer, continues to be 
done in it. The total arriTals this season have been 1,440,000 brie. 
Rye^^toar is doll. Bwdtwheat^ very searce and advancing. Com* 
aiesl, dull. Wktat is in good demand, aad pncee stiff. Ji^s, de* 
dining. Barley, Oat*t and Cera, in fiur demand. JUmp, dull. 
Hops, improving. MoUstes, not muoh inquired fur. BM/aad Pork, 

Itiiet, and little doing at present in them. Lardj much wanted. 
hg». Extrame ntea now u Cincinnati are from $9.95 to $9.75 ; 
we an free to rapeat, however, that we believe the first quality of 
hogs will be worth $3 by Christmas. Rtee, of the better qualities, 
soaroe. Sttdst especially Timothy, in good request. Sugar, quite 
inactira. Teioeeo, fine Kentoekr, scarce and wanted ; stems, 
noae in market. Wool seems to nave taken a fresh start again, 
and pricee have an upward tendency. 

Stockt. A lane businese continuea fa be dooe in thaae, and they 
an stall gradnafiy advanoing. 

Jfoa/*y plenty, and seeking inTsatment at the usnat low ratee. 

Rool JSHmte eeems at last to have eome into demand, and coneid- 
arable sales in this spedee of property have reoeatly taken place 
at good pricee. It must hencefoiih sdvance. Oer popvlatlon and 
wealth have incraaaed in an unprecedented ratio within the past 
fonr yeais, and there ie no reaaon why real estate should remain 
at ite late low prices, and tnnaactions in it any hmger stagnant. 

Bmtimeto jfttMroUy, the past seaaoh, haa been extremely food ; 
and wo do not heeitate to say, few years can show a greater 
amount of aubetantial profits. We consider the days of darknesi 
aa passed, and we may now look ftarward to the lutora with the 
brightest anticipations. 

PMkiitg Peri.-— On this subiect we quote from the Cincinnati 
Chronicle of 9M November. For the bisnefit of our distant read- 
ers, who may be disposed to send their orders here for pork, wa 
give below the pork-merahant'a pricee for padeiMg this seaaon, 
baaed upon 00 cente per bushel for Turk-Island salt, 87A eenta 
for bbls. 98 oenta per bushel for Kenhawa fine aalt. and 75 oaata 
to $1 JO per day, for laborers. For receiving, weighing, and cut- 
ting the hoea, a block-fee of 5 cenU each. 

For packing per bU., including all ohargea. $1.00 a $1.75. For 
salting 100 Ibe. in bulk, including saltpetre for the joinu, $1.09 c 
$1.75. Smoking per 1.000 Iba., including waahiag, $1.95. Rea- 
dering lard, 37 a 50 cenU per 100 Iba., whiah doea not include the 

Erice of the keg or baml->9 to 8 oenta ia also charged oa eneh 
eg or barrel, fur neiiing the hoopa, boring, wwg hing, and marking. 
The ooopexnge isehatgad at coat. 



To CoamisPORDlirrs.— A. B. Tovr package of Easaya ia^ 
to T. C. R. of P., sa directed, and we have written you m full in 
it. The sheep>articles sball be eondeneed as yon anggcat, if wa 
can poasiUy find rtwin, and papers in aay event sent to the gantla* 
men whoee namee sre given. Oood South-Downs, or Merinoe, can 
be had from $10 to $90eaoh. It is not worth while to ttaaaDoit 
lower-priced animals such a dialaaoa. For RambouillotB, $80 to 
$50 each. See Mr. CoUiae' letter, Sept. No., pan 100. 

Henry A. Field, J. W. Stuart, 8. B, Puiaoiif, Jamea Batea, aad 
D. K. minor, in our next. 

AcKNOWLEDOMlKT.— From some nnkaown friend, we havn n* 
oeived a tin ease containing two fine paintiaga of cattle, ahaop, 
4bc. We should be plessed to know to whom we are iadablad fir 
theee, for no note aooompanied them, and we can hardly 



BliACK GAliliOWAY CATTIili. 

A pure-bred imported cow, aad a bull of the Galloway or 
KyUm breed of Scotch Highland cattle, an for aala in this vioin* 
ity. Theee animala are very flue of their kind, and wore eheaaa 
from one of the most celebrated breeden of thia stock in Scotland. 
The oowtooJc several prises at the agricultural ahovrs befora hetag 
shipped to this oountnr, aad gives a superior quality oi aulk. Tlw 
bnu is quite equal to uie oow, and thay wiU be aold at a 

Apply, poat paid, to tha BditoK 
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FARMIIV6 LANDS FOR SALE. 

For tale, about 500 acres of choice farminir laiult, lying on tht 
Erie canal and Niagara river, 5 miles from Baffalo, and one mile 
below the Hydraulic. Works in Black Rock. There is a due pro- 
portion of cleared and timbwr land, and the soil is equally adapted 
for grain, grass, and roots. Us proximity to an extensive and 
growing market, as well as the convenience, beauty, and health- 
nihiess of the location, render this one ufthe most desirable situa- 
tions in western New York. The most liberal credit will bo given 
to parchasers. 

Addrass, post paid, R. L. ALLEN, 150 Main St., Baffalo. 

LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NITR- 
SERY— LATE PRINCE'S. 

FLUSHING, L. I., NEAB NEW YORK. 

Tho New DcBrriptive Catalogue, not only of Fruir, hat also of 
Omamentiil Trees, ShrufaM, and Plants, cuUivated and for sain at 
this ancient and celebratod Nursery (known as Priuce\ and by 
the above title for nearly fifty years), with directions for their 
culture, may be had gratxs on application to the new proprietors 
by mail, post paid. The collection at this establishmeut is unri- 
valled, and prices generally v«ry much reduced : and the proprie- 
tora flattar themselves that the caloln^ue will be found to surpass 
in extent of information and uscfalnwss, anything of the kind ever 
before presented to the public, and to be worthy of a permanent 
place in the library of the horticulturist. Orders will be promptly 
executed. 

WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing. Oct. 24th, 1843. 

A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTliT" 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a faithful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairy woman, she will also find employment. 
The situaiion is in the interior of the country, and quUt iCnUky. 
None need apply if above middle ago, or who Mve not had some 
experience in their business in this ooaatry, and can bring the best 
ofnferences. 

Address the Editor of this paper. 

BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Sabeeriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, or mer- 
chaxidiae of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, Ac. He has been more or less engaged in mer- 
paniile pursuits in this city for ten years, and has an extensive 
acquaintance with moneyed men, and a thorough knowledge of 
bosinees in geneiml. Cash or produce must invariably be in liand, 
before orders for purchaaes can be exeoated. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

SOS Broadway, New Tork. 

CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BROADWAY, NEW TORK. 

Saxton A Miles, Publishers, and deakra in Booka in every de- 
partment of Literature, at very reduced prices for cask. 

S. & If. pubUsh the following Book, which should be in every 
£usUy in the United States : GUNN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man's Friend. 

Among the many publications of mora than dovbtful ntilitv, with 
which oar piasses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not ininre the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
now about ten years since this work was first published, since 
which time it haa passed through many large editiona, and the 
astonishing number of one hwtdrtd thousand copies has been sold 
in the southern and western states, and the demand is increasing. 

It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
exeoated in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can save money by purchasing this book, 
bat we think we can satisfy them that such is the fact. In every 
&mi1y more or leas is psid yearly for doctor's bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, and from ignorance 
nothing a or can be done effectually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large bill is contracted; whereas, had uunn's 
BoMcarto MVDroiif S been on hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have checked the disease in its first stage, 
and not only have saved the purse, bat pcrhapa the life. 

Amerlcau Asrtcnltarlst Almanac for 1841* 

This work comprises 64 pages, double columns octavo, with 
nnmerous wood cuts, price 96 per hundred, ItM cents each. In 
the contents will be found— Agricuttural Statistics of the United 
State s Aspects and Nodes— Astronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Beaton, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans— 
Charaeten and Names of the Planets, Ac— Farmers' Northern 
Calendars, with particular directions for the management of the 
Vlsnn, Cattle, Frnit and Flower Garden, Ac— Southern Calendars 
for the Planter and Farmer, with explicit directions for the cul- 
twe and harveating <^ Cotton, Bke, Totacco^ Ac, Ac. 



THE AMBRICAN AGRICUIiTURlST. • 

Published Monthly, each number containing 8S pegea, rogral 
octavo. 

TERMS-- One Dollar per year in advance ; single nnmbeta, Ten 
Cenu ; three copies fur Two Dollars ; eight eo|iies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, snb- 
jcct to newspaper postage only* which is one etnt in the State, 
ur within 100 miles of its publicaticm, and one owl • hatf ead$f 
if over 100 miles, without the !§tate. 

AovKBTUBMBHTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exeeediag that 
number. 

10* Remit through PostmeuterSf at the law alhus. 

Editdrs of NewB})opera noticing the numbers of this work montli- 
ly, or advertising it, will be funiished a copy gratis, upon, seadiag 
such notice to this Office. 

Volniue 1 of Thx AMBaiCAN AoRigui^TUKJST, with Uble of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; bandaomely bound in ckth, 
$1 25. It is a neat and tasteful Ixwk, .an(} makes ahandaoae 
premium for distribution with Ai^ricultujal Societies; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a hb^jal discount will be made. 

117 To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxton 
A Miles, S(U UroaJway, post-paid, or ftanked by the PoetoiMter, 

Commuuic-aiidiiii for puhlicatioii, to be directed to the Editor; 
and all privaU l-tier», or ihuee on business disconnected with the 
pa])er, sbr>uld Itc a.^drettaed, simply, A. B. Allen, 805 Broadway. 
New York. 

STOCK FOR SALE. 

R. H. Hendricksoii A Co., of Middletown, Butler county, Obie, 
will promptly att«iul to orders for Short-Horn Qattle, Bakewell, Me- 
rino. South-l>own, and Saxon Sheep ; also for Berkshire piga from 
Windsor Castle, importetl from England, and twenty chmoe Berk- 
shire sows, a part of which were also imported. Windsor Castle 
stands 3 feet high, and is eetimated by comp«tent judges to weigh 
1000 Ibe. Pigs of crosses with the imported Kenilworth, the large 
Miami, Byfield, and Graxier stocks, will likewise lie fumiahed. 

None but choice specimens of any of the above stock will be sup- 
plied, and at prices corresponding with the times. Address, poag 
paid, as above* 

Oct. 13lh, 1843. R. H. RENDRICK80N AM>> 
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TO OUR 8UBSCR1BERIJ. 
Tbe present No. of the American Agriculturiit 
brings oui Second Volume to a close, and we tnut 
in reriewing it our snbecribera will feel satisfied 
that we hare accomplished all that we promised 
them in our laet No. of the First Volnme. Of th« 
Editorial department, we have nothing to say, 
fartbei than we wiah it had been in out power to 
make il betler; but of the correspondence, we 
challoige any periodical, either in this country or 
in Europe, to show one equally Taried and able. 
It spreads orer the wbole surftce of our widely ex- 
tended country ; and iiowcTer diverBiGcd its prod- 
ncU, there ia scarce one of any importance upon 
which it has not tonched ; and some of them it 
has treated more fully than they ever were before 
in any similar poblicatioa ; and we are only re- 
peating what has often been said to us, that our 
first and seeood volumes form the most complete 
work on the Agrictilinre of North America, that 
bai yet been published. 80 highly is our work 

.prized, that hi additita to the large list in the 
United Statcfl and the British ProTinces, we have 
quite B number td' tabscribet* in the West Indies, 

.South America, and Europe; and these, as the 
Work becomes known, are rapidly increasing. 
nie form of oar paper ia the n 



pomible for general reading, and alike admirable 
{at bioding; the beauty of the typography, engn- 
vings, and paper, is unrivalled. All these wilt 
be continQed in oar Third Volume, together with 
such improremants in addiiioa, as the rapid prog- 
reas of ibis enlightened age is constantly making. 
Situated in the great metropolis of Ameriei, to 
which everyihing tends, it enables us tofirtt wiie 
on all these discoreries, and keep this periodical 
in constant advance of any other published in the 
United Stales. 

Na 1 of our Third Vdume will be promptly is- 
sued 00 the 1st of January, and the succeeding 
numbers of the work follow on the first of each 
month. The January No. will be sent to all oM 
subscribers, and we trust upca its reception, that 
we shall not only again be farored with their 
names, but that they will get as many of their 
friends and neighbors to join our list aa posaible. 
Our terms are unpiecedentedly low : Single copies 
SI; Three copies ibr $3; Eight copies for (5; 
63^ cents a year, or 5 cents a month, for a beanti- 
fill work of 384 pages large octavo ! 

When we reflect upon the amount of valtuble 
practical matter thus annually giren to the public 
b the American Agricnltarist, we are sirock with 
astonishment that every ftrmet on the ccotineat 
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is not a subecriber. We fearlessly and soberly 
assert, that, if the precepts inculcated in a single 
▼olutne of this periodical were carried into full 
practice by the tillers of the soil, it would be 
the means of adding milUons annually to the pro- 
ductive wealth of the country. To bring the thing 
home, indindually, if any person subscribing for 
this paper, and faithfully perusing it, will come 
forward at the end of the year, and honestly say 
that he is not benefited five, yes, ten times the 
amount of such subscription, we will return him 
his money, and take back the work. We ask for 
nothing for which we are not sure we shall give 
back TEN-FOLD. Repeated instances can be addu- 
ced, where persons reading a single article in our 
paper have sared or been enabled to profit several 
dollars by it ; and these are only isokted facu of 
its value. 

By reference to our terms on the last page, it 
will be seen that subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. All agents in arrears will please forward 
the same without delay. Remit through Post 
Masters as the law allows. Any one can consti- 
tute himself an Agent by remitting us the amount 
£>r three or more subscribers, deducting the com- 
mission allowed by our terms. 

Our circulation will undoubtedly be greater the 
present year, especially in the southern and west- 
ern states, than that of any other agricultural pe- 
riodical, and we respectfully call the attention of 
advertisers to this Iket We devote the greater 
share of two pages for admission of advertise- 
ments, for which the terms are very moderate. 

Back volumes stitched in handsome paper oov- 
er«» %l each ; bound in cloth, $1.25. 

CLEARING FOREST.LANDS. 

As we resided upward of seven years in the 
westem country, part of the time htUUng it in a 
logeahiny and nearly the whole of it actively en- 
gaged in clearing forest-lands, and brii^g them 
into cultivation, we profess to know something 
practically of the subject upon which we are about 
to write. 

There are several methods of clearing land, de- 
pendant entirely upon the price of wood and tim- 
ber in the neighborhood of their location. Where 
these are valueless, except for the puipoee of fen- 
cing the farm and making its buildings, the slash- 
ing system of clearing is usually resorted to. This 
consists in taking a very large tree for the centre, 
and cutting it ofi* as nearly as is possible to do so 
without endangering its fidling. Then begin and 



cut all the trees in a circle of a hundred feet ot so 
irom this centre, the same as the first, and in such 
a manner as to ensure their falliug toward the 
centre one if possible. When the circle is thus 
cut, four men with their axes take opposite sides 
on the outside of the circle at the largest trees, and 
commence cutting on them till they fall, taking 
care that the four trees shall come to the ground 
as nearly as possible at the same time. These, in 
falling, generally carry all the other trees with 
them that they touch, and they again others ; so 
that when the circle so cut has finished falling, 
nearly all the trees in this diameter of 200 feet will 
lie with their heads pointing to the centre, their 
butts out, and lapping each other like reversed 
shingles. Others cut the trees so as to fall in a 
line head to head, making them appear, when 
they get through chopping a swath, as if they had 
been raked into winrows. To lay the trees in cir« 
cles or rows, requires both judgment and address ; 
and none but experienced hands should undertake 
it, otherwise they will fail entirely in accomplish* 
ing their task. Slashing is also performed by cut- 
ting the trees and allowing them to fall as they 
please; but this is considered very unworkman* 
like, and unless the wood and ground are very dry 
at the time of firing, it leaves many more logs to 
roll up into heaps for burning than either of the 
plans first mentioned. 

Heavy log-rolling is not only an expensive, but 
an excessively laborious business, as we well know 
to our cost. We reckon it equivalent to digging 
rocks and laying stone wall ; a business also in 
which we profess a trifle of experience. The ex- 
tra number of logs usually led to be rolled afler 
firing, let the trees be cut with all the address 
possible, is the' greatest objection we have heard 
to the slashing [system of clearing land, and al- 
though it saves labor in the first operation, unless 
the soil be a dry one, we would not recommend its 
being adopted. Where the soil abounds with clay, 
the land is tenacious in holding water, and if the 
forests growing upon it are slashed^ the tnmks of 
the &llen trees get so saturated with moisture, 
that scarce one summer in four will prove suflGh 
ciently dry to bum them. It will be necessary to 
let the trees slashed lie till the second summer al^ 
ter being cut, before they will effectually bum. 

The second method of clearing land is, as &st 
as the trees are fallen, to cut them up into logs of 
convenient length, say 15 to 30 feet long, and roll 
them together, placing the largest at the bottom, 
and then pile the tops of the trees upon them, and 
bum when the wood becomes thoroughly dry* 
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The third method is to dear woodJaad for pas- 
tures. This consists simply in underbrushing the 
foresty and catting out all the small growth, and 
such other trees as are likely to be prostrated in a 
high wind, and piling them in heaps and burning 
when dry, and then sowing grass seed and harrow- 
ing it in. Woodland pastures answer very well in 
the latitude of 40 degrees, and south, north of 40 
degrees, the summers are usually too short for re- 
senring woodland pastures to any great advantage, 
except the soil be calcareous, and blue grass comes 
inntfturally. 

Where wood and timber are valuable, the meth- 
od we adopted in clearing the land, was first to 
completely underbrush and pile it; cut out the 
wood, split and pile that ; and lastly, the timber, 
cutting up the tops of the timber trees if not suit- 
able for wood, and piling them. Afler removing 
the wood and timber, and the top heaps and brush 
became dry, we burnt, thus leaving the land clean 
and fit for a crop. 

Cost of Clearing. — ^We have paid various pri- 
ces for clearing land ; from $3 up to (30 per acre, 
dependant something upon how we wanted it done, 
and whether it was densely or thinly wooded. 
Perhaps $10 per acre may be considered an aver- 
age price. We have occasionally bargained for 
clearing in kind ; that is, we would give the wood 
or the timber standing upon it for the clearing, and 
sometimes both. If the parties clearing, cut and 
split the rails and made the fences, in addition to 
the wood and timber, we have occasionally added 
the free use of the land for a year or longer, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Tastk in Clearing. — ^We have often wondered 
at the almost total absence of taste in clearing 
lands, displayed by our countrymen. They usu- 
ally commence on the line of the road and take a 
clean sweep through their farms to the back of 
them, where they make a small reservation of 
wood and timber for use. This leaves the land 
completely unprotected from the fervid sun in sum- 
mer, and the cold searching wind in winter ; and 
then the horrid stumps stand out in bold relief 
staring one in the face with their black charred, or 
rotten punky sides, for half the age of man ; ma- 
king one of the most desolate and dreary sights 
we ever looked at. Nearly all this may be obvia- 
ted, and even a new country recently cleared be 
made to assume a handsome, cheerful appearance, 
by proper reservations of the original forest. Sup- 
pose the farm 100 acres, we would divide it into 
five 20-acre fields ; or if the size of 200 acres, into 
404icre lots, and in clearing, reserve a belt of trees 



around them from three to six rods wide. The 
advantage of these would be three-fold : 1. They 
would afford all the wood and timber necessary for 
the future use of the farm. 2. Shelter it firom the 
rude blasts m winter, and give it shade for the 
stock in summer. 3. Hide the stumps and give a 
handsome, picturesque appearance to the country. 
An occasional group of trees left near the centre 
of the field, especially where the land was highest, 
would also add to the beauty and variety of the 
farm. The only objection we have ever heard to 
such reservations were, that in narrow belts and 
small groups, the trees were apt to be blown down. 
This danger may be obviated by cutting out all 
the tall trees, leaving the shorter and younger ones 
only. Left in this manner, they shade and pro- 
tect each other, spfead out their branches and roots 
as they grow, and soon, strike the latter so deep 
into the ground, as to enable them to stand against 
the strongest winds. Some of the handsomest 
farms in Europe are thus laid out into square fields, 
with belts of trees around them for shade and 
shelter, and the profit of the wood and timber. In 
order to obtain these the owners have been at great 
expense in planting them. We have only to leave 
what nature has already prepared to our hand, to 
equal these in picturesque beauty. We wish that 
the owners of wild lands would consider this sub- 
ject, the sight of one such farm could not but con- 
vince them of the real utility, if no other motive 
were wanting of adopting this course of reserving 
belts of trees around the fields in clearing. 

May, June, and July, are the best months for cut- 
ting forests ; but this is a time that the farmer 
can ill spare for such work ; necessity, therefore, 
compels him to do his chopping in the winter- 
when he has little other employment. Firing the 
log-heaps should take place in dry weather, and 
when a gentle breeze prevails. 



WINTERING SHEEP. 
It is a prevalent notion among many of our 
farmers that sheep need no protection during win- 
ter, and will not do well if confined to yards. The 
contrary is the fact ; and although it is better, per* 
haps, to give sheep more exercise than other stock, 
especially the Merino and South-Down breeds, yet 
they do very well in small yards, and require, at 
least, the protection of roofed sheds, open only aa 
one side, and when it snows, such as can be closed 
all around. The sleet and rains of a northern cli- 
mate, during the months of March and April, are 
worse for sheep than the snows of winter. Snow 
they easily shake off, and leave their fleeces dry ; 
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not BO with the rain. This penetnies to the skio 
(J &1I bat the Merino breeds, aod luperadded to 
the drenching overhead, when not protected, thejr 
nn oUiged to stand or lie down on cold, wet 
grannd, than whidi, nothing on be moie perni- 
ckm Jbi aheep. 

To prore that aheep will do well in much etoser 
yuds than the^ are nsnally accnstomed to be kept 
in, when we were in Orange conntjr, Hr. Felton 
of Montgomery, showed ns his sheep bam, SO feet 
bf 48, the ander story of which he deroied for 
shelter to a fioek of 70 sheep. On the sooth aide 
of this is a yard, sleo SO feel by 4B, boarded up so 
close and high as to make it dog-praaf. Here 
Hr. PelloQ tuu kept his sheep for two wiolers, al- 



lowing them to go oat twice a day to drink at a 
spring a shwt distance frotn the yard. He take* 
care to salt them r^;n)arly, and feed them well ; 
and cays, with this treatmait,hisflock has winter' 
ed better than he erer knew it to do befcne. We 
saw the aheep, and their appearance conoborated 
all that Hr. P. said of them. It has been prored 
by repealed experiments, that sheep, when shd- 
lered, keep on much less food than when left to 
ran at large; and when we consider the saving of 
fodder, their superior health and coodilioo, and 
above all, iheir tecarity from destruction by doga, 
no hnmane man or good brmer will gradge a tr^ 
ffing oQtlay to proj^ly ilwlter his flocks. 
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*n* i-roptrty of JS. f. freniiee, Esq., Mount Hope, N. Y. 
of Matilda, by Leopard. She won ble bnildiog <rf any kind upca it ; the fences a}I 
down, and much of the land overrun with bushes. 
The meadows averaged less than one ton of bay 
to ihe acre, and the other crops were proportion- 
ably meager. It had been regularly skiiued, and 
if a tenant brought the year about upon itand paid 
a small rent, it was alt that was expected, and he 
had hard work even to do thaL 

Upon moving co to this unpromising place, the 
first thing undertaken by Mr. Townsend, was to 
cat down Ihe bushes and grub them up ; drain the 
pond holes and wet places; and then pick np the 
stone, and all the spore time which could be had 
from other duties, employ it in relaying ihe old 
fences and coDstmcting new ooea. At the aame 
time he put the haltstarved stock co the place into 
good condition, and then commenced making mi^ 
nnre^ by gathering together all the rubbish to be 



Damti! ^ ^ 

the gdd medal at the Show of the American In- 
Mitute, October, 1840. The aniat has unfotiu- 
Dttely made her limha diaproportioiMlely fine, and 
not done her exact justice in other respects. To 
onr eye she shows much better in the yard than 
in print, and is now a handsome full-grown cow. 



FARM OP MR. WILLIAM K. TOWNSiMD. 
Tma &rm is situated on Prospect Hill, aboat 3 
wSea from New Haroi, and the principal part of 
it Ilea sloping to the bay on the east side, a short 
distance from the old fort. Ilconsislaof ITOacres, 
45 of which is aalt meadow, 15 woodland, and the 
balance arable. Mr. Townsend came into possea- 
•ionofthis farm about 14 years ago. Itwasthen 
m a very neglected sute, with aeareely a comfwta- 
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foood on and about the premises, sea-mud oa the 
beech, &%., and place them in his barn-yard. lo 
this way^ the second springy after occupancy-, he 
liad a large compost heap of about 200 cart-loads, 
with which to commence enriching his land. 

RoTATioir OF Crofs* — Mr. Townsend decided 
upon keeping a herd of about 20 cows for the pur- 
pose of sending milk to New Haven ; milk, there- 
fore, is his main crop, and for the production of 
this and keeping a few pigs for sale, he adopts his 
rotation. 

The first year from 20 to 50 loads of manure'are 
carted on to a sod field, spread broad-cast, and then 
plowed under*. This is usually planted with com, 
and manured in the hill with a small quantity of 
«rfies, pondrette, or rotted stable manure. This 
frres the crop a good start till the roots reach the 
manure plowed under, which, together with the 
decomposing sod, keeps it rapidly growings At 
the time the ears begin to form, a handful of ashes 
or plaster is spread on each hill, for the purpose of 
assisting to perfect ihe seed, and make the crop 
fuller and more abundant. As soon as glazed, the 
oom is cut up and bound into small stocks, and 
linsked at leisure. Mr. Townsend prefers the v^a- 
riety for planting which not only yields a good ear, 
but rather a slender stalk, as he finds small stalks 
Adl-leayed make better fodder, and are eaten up 
much cleaner than the larger kinds. Such was 
our own practice when farming, and we do not 
think sufficient attention is paid to this important 
part of the com crop. With this system, 70 to 75 
bushels of shelled corn per acre is not an uncom- 
mon yield with Mr. Townsend. 

The second year, the land is manured at the 
rate of 20 loads to the acre, spread broad-cast and 
planted with potatoes. Tbe yield is from 200 lo 
250 bushels per acre. If these can be got off in 
season, the field is sowed with rye in (he fall, and 
if not, with barley or oats in the spring. With 
the grain, the land is seeded down to grass, at the 
rate of 12 quarts of timothy, 4 quarts of red top, 
and 4 quarts of clover per acre. The meadows 
are usually mowed four years, and then pastured 
two years. They get an occasional top-dressing 
of compost in the fall, together with plaster in the 
spring, at the rate of from one to three bushels 
per acre; and although the land lies upon the 
Sound, and is constantly exposed to sea air, as re- 
marked in our November Na, the plaster has a 
very beneficial effect The meadows are usually 
moderately pastured in the fall, but never in the 
spring. 

In addition to the above crops, Mr. Townsend 



annuaHy sows a patch of tumepe, and plants an 
acre of pumpkins. This last crop is produced by 
heavily manuring broad-cast, a piece of sod, and 
then tarn it flat over. The hills are further ea* 
riched with hog manure, placed 10 feet apart, and 
two vines only leA in each. An acre thus cultiva- 
ted produces from 15 to 25 large cart-loads of 
pumpkins, which prove excellent food for milch 
cows. The apple and peach orchard of well-se- 
lected trees, occupies 10 acres, and is a source of 
soMK inoome; all the refuse fruit is fed to the 
pigs. 

Stock. —Mr. Townsend finds the Durhams and 
their grades make the best milkers, and in select- 
ing these, he has had reference to such as stand 
wen to the pail. Some of his cows will, if he 
wishes it, give milk from calving to calving again, 
though, for fear of injuring the growth of the fcetus, 
he usually lets them go 4ry from one to two 
months. His giade fleets fMn excellent working 
cattle, and when turned out to fiitten take on flesh 
remarkably well. He showed a pair of the lar- 
gest and finest animals two years since, at the 
American Institute, we believe that were ever ex- 
hibited in this city. We saw a pair of Durham 
bulls at work here, famous fellows, that would go 
along comfortably over the farm with a three-ton 
load. 

Buildings. — Soon after coming on to the fiirm, 
Mr. Townsend commenced erecting new buildings, 
which are not only handsome, but roomy and very 
convenient. His piggery is an excellent model to 
copy afW, as well as the bam and stables. Every 
animal on the farm has a stall for itself at night in 
winter, and a good yard to exercise in by day. By 
keeping so much stock, and feeding all his produce 
at home, lai^ quantities of manure are made here 
where formerly scarcely any was produced. If we 
recollect right, Mr. Townsend informed us he now 
makes 300 loads of manure per annum entirely 
from the resources of his own farm, and he meant 
to continue increasing his stock of it, and go on 
improving the land, till he can get 3 to 4 tons of 
grass per acre, and other crops in proportion. We 
think that making manure from the resources of 
one's own farm, is little understood as yet in this 
country. By properly stocking our land, draining 
it, and adopting a judicious rotation of crops, we 
are confident that there are few farms which may 
not be placed in an improving condition without 
foreign aid, and at the same time be paying a fair 
interest on the first investment Such has been 
the case with Mr. Townsend, he not only improv- 
ing his farm and his stock at the same time ha 
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was making mcney from it. Suceess we say to 
sach laudable ambitioo, and may this example 
be followed by others. 

Sour (n Eit0lanti. No* 16. 

Culture of Wheat. — One of the most pleasing 
sights which presented itself to our view in trav- 
ersing England, was the large fields of wheat 
which we encountered in almost every direction, 
and the great average product per acre, from land 
that in our own counuy would be considered quite 
inferior. In case of a partial failure of this crop, 
the fanners of Great Britain have not, like those 
of America, that excellent grain, the Indian com, 
to fall back upon for bread-stuffs ; they have con- 
sequently a more powerful motive than we, in ad- 
dition to their higher prices and greater density of 
population, to stimulate them to raise as large 
a quantity of wheat as possible. To this end, 
therefore, the rotation of all their crops tend — 
wheat as often and as much of it per acre as can 
be produced, consistent with keeping up, or rather 
at the same time improving the fertility of the 
land. 

In our intercourse with some of the EInglish 
farmers, we found them sufficiently sanguine in 
believing, that land might be so managed as not 
only to double the present average yield through- 
out the kingdom, but also to make it produce 
wheat for years in succession, without deteriorating 
the quantity or quality of the grain. It is impos- 
sible to say what science may yet do for agricul- 
ture; for certain it is, that by use of a compound 
of those manures which are known to be the best 
food for tlie plant, five consecutive crops of wheat 
have been taken from the same field, the amount 
annually increasing from 20 bushels the first year, 
up to as high as 50 bushels the last, of an excel- 
lent quality of grain ; and single acres have been 
made to produce from 76 to 82 bushels. This 
last amount is a trifle more than has ever been 
grown to our knowledge in America, the highest 
xeeotd of which is at the rate of 78 J bushels per acre. 
We only state these as mere examples of what 
cui be done in increasing the prodaction of wheat ; 
nor is it more astonishing than obtaining from 150 
to 190 bushels of Indian com per acre, as has 
been recently done. The mind of the American 
fiirmer has not yet been turned so much to the 
production of large crops of wheat, as it has to that 
of com and some other things; yet we are confi- 
dent the moment it is, we shall see as large a yield 
recorded in the United States of this invaluable 



grain per acre, as in Great Britain. Bat leaving 
what perhaps may be called fancy crops to take 
care of themselves, we shall proceed to the gener- 
al method of the culture of wheat in England. 

The first requisite is to have the land in good 
heart. A root crop bountifully manured always 
precedes wheat; or else clover, tares, or some 
kind of grass fed off by sheep. To be preceded by 
a white crop, (grain of any kind, such as barley, 
oats, &c.,) is considered bad husbandry, as the 
food in the soil necessary for the production of the 
wheat in perfection, would be more or less taken 
up by the oats or barley. Peas or beans may be 
succeeded by wheat, these not being ^considered a 
white crop. In his seed, the English farmer is 
more careful to select the best varieties than we 
are; he also uses a larger quantity per acre, and 
generally drills it in instead of sowing it broad- 
cast upon the Is^nd. We think this quite an im- 
provement; for by standing apart in rows from 9 
to 12 inches, the wheat tillers better and more 
easily rids itself of an excess of moisture, the sun 
penetrates with greater facility among the stalks, 
and the air circulates more freely among it : the 
agitation of the crop by the wind is known to 
be an excellent preventive to rust and mildew. 
Another important consideration in sowing in drills 
is, that where labor is so cheap the crop can be 
hoed and wed out in the ^ring, which adds to its 
increase, and prevents the growth of weeds. The 
general amount of crop under this system of culti- 
vation, we found to run from 25 to 40 bushels per 
acre ; perhaps the average might be 30 bushels. 
The average yield of all England we think must 
now be full 20 bushels per acre ; while that of our 
own country has been carefully estimated not to . 
exceed 10 or 12; a disparity, considering our rich 
virgin soil, not much to the credit of our present 
system of farming. 

Cradling wheat is not so common a practice 
here as with us, the sickle being preferred by the 
laborers to the scythe. During harvest-time, large 
bodies of Irish laborers come over to England for 
employment, the men and women working indis- 
criminately together; the only difference being that 
the women do the binding and setting up the 
sheaves. It is a pretty merry time with all at 
this season, English, Irish, or Scotch ; and wherev- 
er one passes over the country, he hears the jo- 
cund song and uproarous laugh, from the numer- 
ous bands which dot the harvest-Qelds in motley 
groups. 

After reaping, come the gleaners ; usually super- 
annuated dd men, or women and children. It is 
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ascoDishing what numbers tura out for the scanty 
pittance they thus earn, painfully toiling to gather 
up erery head and straw which the binders have 
leA behind them. In coming «p to London from 
Cambridge, we counted 171 gleaners in a single 
field not exceeding 12 acres, and upon expressing 
our surprise at this occorrenoe to a fellow-passen- 
ger in the coach, he assured us he had repeatedly 
seen from 400 to 500 i)erson8 in an area perhaps 
not more than twice the size of the one just pass- 
ed ; and so great was the want of employment in 
the country, that it was found necessary to pass a 
law, confining the benefit of gleaning entirely to 
the people of the parish where the field was situ- 
ated. This argues a sad state of things for the 
laborers of the country; for we doubt whether the 
ayerage gains per day, in gleaning, were over 15 
10 20 cents, and it must be recollected that they 
had their own food and raiment to provide for. 
Still the people, generally, looked healthy, and it 
was gratifying to see them return from the fields 
at night, bearing their gleanings in twisted bands 
arranged in large bundles on their heads and 
Moulders. Among these might occasionally be 
seen fine blooming girls, reminding one of the tale 
so beattlifully told in Thompson's Autumn. 

** The lovely yoaiig Laviola once had friends, 
Aad fortune smiled, deceitfnli on her birth.'' 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The semi-monthly meeting of the Club took 
place on Tuesday the 20th November at 12 o'clock, 
M., at the rea^g-room of the repository of the 
American Institute in the Park ; William J. Town- 
send, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Wakeman presented a paper by Mr. Bos- 
well of Philadelphia, on the subject of graAing, 
and proposing a plan for extending the cultivation 
of choice fruits as follows:-— 

1. Make a colleetioQ of choice scions of apple, 

Sar, &C., during the months of February and 
arch, and ke^ them at the Repository of the 
American Institute. 2. When the proper season 
arrives, employ some well-known practical nur- 
seryman to teach in a particular manner the oper- 
ation of engrafting. 3. By the above means, vouoff 
men can go into the countrv with a knowleclge ot 
the business, taking with tnem the choicest varie- 
ties of fruits in the Union. 

Mr. Boswell, who was present, stated that he 
had established a system of exchanges of fruit 
scions f and will furnish the institute with those of 
the choicest kind — ^from Boston to Cincinnati. 

During July and August, choice varieties of 
plum, cherry, peach, apricot, and nectarine, can 
oe collected, and some nurseryman employed to 
teach hudding and inffpuiation* 



Mr. Meigs said that Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, 
made a Statement at the Repository, relative to his 
experimental farming, from which it appeared 
that he had found benefit from the use of oyster- 
shell lime — using 300 bushels per acre. That in 
addition he had employed 52 bushels of charcoal 
per acre. That on this charcoal dressing he ob« 
tained last summer at the rate of seventy-eight 
bushels and twenty-four quarts of wheat per acre. 
That he had cut wheat two or three weeks sooner 
than his neighbors ; when the root of the straw 
began to turn brown, and when by the pressure 
of the finger and thumb on the grain, us milk 
would Hy out. That this wheat weighed 64 pounds 
per bushel. That he sold it for seed at one dollar 
per bushel, when ordinary wheat was 87 cents. 
That he cut clover and housed it on the same dar 
— sprinklino^ about a bushel of salt over every load. 
That this clover retained its green color, and was 
preferred by cattle to that saved in the old way. 
That he had 20,000 apple-trees in full hearing. 
That in dry weather he bad applied lime freely at 
the roots — found that this preserved the verdure 
and growth, when the neigborhood was much in* 
jured by drought. That he dipped a sponge in 
ammonia, and applied it to the worro-nests on his 
trees, which banished them completely. That he 
has sent to market/ourMotc5anrf barrels of anples, 
many of which ^o to London, and there sell for 
$9 per barrel. That he employed a man from 
Yeimont to engraft 10,000 apple-trees for $150. 
That this man brought a company of men of whom 
two sawed off" the proper limbs, two more made 
the incisions (two of them) in the bark, two more 
inserted the grafts, two more applied a compost 
of wax, tallow, and rosin. That out of the 20,000 
grafts few failed. 

Col. Edward Clark stated that charcoal sufiered 
no diminution in its use for vegetation. 

Dr. Milhau stated that it takes and retains the 
ammonia. 

The chairman remarked that 52 bushels of char- 
coal would nearly sprinkle an acre. 

John D. Ward stated that charcoal-pits give fer^ 
tility for 50 years. That such spots are called 
coal'boitomsy and are remarkable for vigorous vege- 
tation. 

Mr. Townsend said that the effect was due to 
the ashes ! He had oAen noticed it — that a spot 
where pure charcoal vras, received no fertiliseation. 
It was the alkali merely that did it. 

Mr. Carter said that good fruit ought to be in- 
troduced amon^ all farmers; that some time ago, 
some person who was about migrating to the new 
lands oought 400 trees at Newark — natural fruit-' 
trees — took them to New York in September, set 
them in a garden, where they began to vegetate ; 
took them up for the winter, and put them in a 
cellar in earth — took them by a stove in winter, 
and grefled them — sent them to the new lands in 
the spring. Mr. Carter saw them this summer ; 
they were the finest pippins in that country. 

Mr. Meigs made some remarks on carbon — that 
it is charcoal ; all vegetables burned give it ; it is 
the essential principle of vegetable life; that the 
experiments of Sir Isaac Newton on the refraction 
of light caused him to place diamond, amber, oil, 
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and charcoal, as all parely carbon— same as vege- 
table matter ; that Gayton Monreau made steefbf 
ttidnff diamond duat on iron ; that Davy foand that 
the fertilizing soil lost no weight by sustaining 
vegetation; that a hundred pounds of soil would 
grow a plant from one ounce to a hundred pounds, 
and lose nothing of weight. 

Mr. Wakeman presented Bommer^s Treatise on 
Manure. Committee appointed to examine it. 

Mr. Meigs read the report of committee on Dr. 
Underbill's vineyard at Croton Point, consisting of 
twenty acres of Isabella and Catawba grapes, bear- 
ing as much fruit as the Doctor pleases to allow 
the vines to maintain, recommending the highest 
honor of the Institute to be given to that meritori- 
ous citizen. His iarm contains, moreover, 1,700 
apple-trees, 2,700 peach-trees, and some of the 
very finest quinces ever seen by the committee ; 
his apples sell readily here at 9*5 a barrd, so fine 
are tney. 

Mr. fiowen presented several of the high-cran- 
berry trees from Lake Umbagog, in the stale of 
Maine. Thev are beautiful and abundant bearers ; 
grow in marsny grounds. 

Mr. Browne presented a memorial to Congress 
relative to American timber. Read and referred 
to a committee. 

CoL Clark stated that old fruit-trees can be much 
renovated by proper care ; suggested some of the 
proper means. 

Several other matters were discussed, when the 
Club adjourned at 3 o'clock, P. M., to meet at the 
Repository of the American Institute on Tuesday 
the 12th of December, at 12 oVslock, M. 



AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

Plahtbss' Club of Hamoock, GsoRGiA.—The 
Southern Cultivator eomes to t» freighted with 
tlie details of this show. It was held at Sparta 
November 3d and 4th. There were a large num- 
ber of persons present of both sexes, and the quan- 
tity of stock on the ground seems rather extraor- 
dinary for that sectioa of the country. Fine blood 
horses as a matter of course ; Durhams, Ayrshires, 
and PattoQ cattle; South-Down sheep, and Berk- 
shire pigs. In these last, we find Col. Bonner of 
White Plains made a numerous and superb show ; 
Captain Hardwick of Sparta, also exhibited some 
very fine specimens. Georgia has taken a high 
stand in bteeding Berkshires, and if we are not 
careful she will yet go ahead of New York in her 
improved breed of swine. Captain Hardwick 
seems to have taken precedence in Durhams and 
Sonth-Downs ; and Messrs. Dickson, Neal, and 
Lamar, in horses. The ladies came in with a 
handsome and numerous display of domestic fab- 
rics, manufactured with their own hands. We 
like to see such things, and there is no fear of the 



country, so long as the ladies head its domestic 
mnnnfoctures. 

The Aoricolthbal, HoKTicuLTirBAL, akd Bo^ 
TAKiCAL SociSTT of Jeffersoo College, held its an" 
nual show at Washington, MisaissipiH, November 
1st and 2d. The Concordia Intelligencer coo* 
tains a full report. Mr. Affleck, of WashingtoOr 
on the first day delivered an address on the nature 
and Structure of Plants, with reference to practi- 
cal Horticulture, which is highly spoken of. Mr. 
Fletcher made an address on the second day, 
which was listened to with great interest. The 
show then commenced, when horses, cattle, she^, 
and swine of most of the improved breeds 
were exhibited in coosideraUe numbers, proving 
conclusively, that they can live there and do wdl, 
if proper attention be paid to them. Dr. Lovelace 
of Wilkinson, exhibited superior spedmens of cot* 
ton, approaching in appearance the Sea^Iskud. 
This cotton is a hybrid, produced from a cross of 
the Mexican varieties, and according to Dr. L/s 
statement, 

I. In its general aspect resemUes the commmi 
Mexican cotton. 2. It bears as many bolls. 3. 
The bolls are as large. 4. They op^ as earfv. 
5. They expand well. 6. The cotton is easily 
picked from them. 7. Yields as much to the acre. 

8. About 80 bolls on an average vields one pound. 

9. The lidt is easily separated from the seed* 

10. It nets from 33 to 36 ^ cent., which is more 
than any cotton yields which he has examined. 

There was a good display of other things usual 
upon sach occasions, especially oi domestic mano- 
factures. CoL Wailes having served the society 
as President several years, declined a re-riection, 
and was succeeded by William J. Mincsr, Esq. 
This society has been the means of accomplishing 
much good in that part of Missiasippi, and we see 
DO falling off in the interest and spirit of its pro- 
ceedings. 

To Peevent Cream FBomnfo wheii Csurvivg 
IN WiirrER.— Before commencing churning, let the 
cream be eoually warmed to a temperature of do 
degrees, and gradually approach during the chum* 
ing process to 65 or 70 degrees. Cream will rare- 
ly froth at this temperature, and it also facilitates 
the coming of the butter. The cream may be 
warmed by standing near the fire, by a can of hot 
water placed in it and stined about, or by pouring 
warm water into the chum. We prefer the first 
or second method. A small quantity of salt thrown 
into the cream will also prevent its frothing. 



Salt Destbuchvb to Imsbcts on Pluk-Tbbib. 
A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, recom* 
mends 2 quarts of salt to be pnt aroond each pluai 
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tree 6 inches from tlie trank eyery year as soon as 
the ffronnd is frozen. *' Pat on m the winter, it 
works into the ground by degrees, and becomes 
diffused through the soil before vegetation com- 
mences, and it is then taken up in a suitable por- 
tion by the small roots, and is drculated with the 
sap through the tree, leaves, and fruit, and insects 
are so averse to salt, that they will not take it if 
they can eet fresh food. 

*' By this means I have been able to obtain good 
crops of plums while others have lost both fruit 
and trees by insects. As a proof of the utility of 
salt applied to plum-trees, Mr. Pond, who culti- 
vates land once overflowed with salt water, never 
fiiils to obtain good crops of plums, and Mr. Jones, 
who has a plum orchard and an asparagus bed on 
the same ground, which he covers with salt mud, 
never fails to get a good cron, and his trees and 
IVuit are perfectly free from aisease. 

'' I have knovrn several persons to try this who 
had good crops by the use of salu while the fruit 
of the adjcHuing gardens all fell off.** 



Lectitres on Agricultueal Chemestrt. — It 
will be seen by the advertisement of Dr. Garden- 
er, that our citizens are now to be favored with 
a series of lectures on that science, which is at 
length beginning to attract more attention both in 
Europe and America than any other — we mean 
the science of Agriculture. 

Dr. Gardener, we are informed, has been sever- 
al years a practical farmer, was a student iwder 
that celebrated botanist Professor Lindley, and re- 
ceived his chemical information from Brande and 
Turner. He lectured for some time on Chemistry 
and Botany, at one of the oldest Colleges in Vir- 
ginia, and is now engaged to deliver a series of 
popular lectures at the Rutgera Institute of this 
city. 

His first lecture will be delivered at the Univer- 
sity on the 27th inst., at 7i o'clock, P. M., and we 
earnestly hope that all who are seeking to improve 
themselves in the principles of agriculture will atp 
tend. We find several of our most respected citi- 
zens already subscribers to this course. 



Ot7r Jatvuart Na, trs First 07 Volukb Triri), 
will be the richest paper ever yet issued from an 
Agricultural press. It is already nearly printed, 
and only waits the arrival of the steampacket with 
Foreign News, when it vrill be promptly issued. 
'> he correspondence is uncommonly sole and va- 
ried, and very &iriy represents the North, East, 
South, and West, of this great country. We real- 
ly feel tinder a load of obligatioos to our friends 
who have come forward so promptly in our behalf, 
and we shall take great satisfiiction in requiting 
their iavon in« any way in our power. Our paper 
is meeting with imexampled success, and m its 
ctrcidation, as it has in all other matters, it will 
henceforth take precedence. Payments for the 
Third Volume are already coming in rapidly. 
This is right Recollect to remit througn the 
Post-Mastera as the law allows. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS 
0/ihe Jmerkam InttUuU. — Conehded, 

AGaiCVLTUEAL PaODtJCTS. 

George Chesterman, Harlem, N. T., for forty ears of 
fine white Indian eorn'Two voloraes American Agri- 
coltarist. 

S. Van Valkeaborg, Harlem, N. Y., for forty ears 
of fine yellow corn— -Two volumes Traasaetioas State 
Agricultural Society. 

Nathan Coleman, Ponghkeepsie, N. Y., for a bushel 
of superior white fliat wheat, weight 64 poand0--Silver 
medal. 

R, L. PeU, Pdham, Ulster Co., N. Y., for a bushel 
of extra fine lye, weight 60 pounds— Four volumes of 
the Cultivator. 

Mrs. S. Campbell, Springfield, N. J., for a bushd 
of fine oats, weight 43 pounds— Planter's Goide. 

James Depeyster, Flatbush, L. I.9 for superior 
Egyptian com — ^American Airricalturist. 

Tanis Bell, Piermont, N. Y., for fine specimens of 
white Indian com — Farmer's Mine. 

J. Q. Underhill^ Seeanens, N. J., for fine spedmeas 
of mammoth ladiaa com— Fanner's Mine. 

Hiram Skatth, WheatUad, N. V., N. H. Wolf, 17 
South street, N. Y., agent, for the best wheat-flour— 
Silver medal. 

Hecker & Brothers, 245 Cherry-street, N. Y., (Cro- 
ton mills,) for the second best wheat-fiour— Diploma. 
Hecker & Brothers, 245 Cherry street, N. Y., (Cro- 
ton mills,) for superior unbolted, or Graham flour- 
Diploma. 

W. H. Imlay It Co., Hartford, Conn., for superior 
rye-flour — Silver medal. 

Silks — ^Raw and Manufactu&ed. 
W. J. Cantelo, Weehavken, N. J., for the best 
cocoons and raw silks — Gold Medal. 

Albert P. Hcartt, Troy, N. Y., for the second-best 
cocoons — Diploma. 

Lucius Carey, Moreau, Saratoga Co., N. Y., for the 
second-best raw silk— Silver Medal. 

Northampton Association of Education and Industry, 
for specimens of raw silk — Diploma. 

Lake A. White, 15 WhitehaU street, N. Y., for a 
specimen of raw silk-— Diploma. 

F. Trowbridge, Flushing, N. Y., for a specimen of 
raw silk — Diploma. 

Ephraim Moatague, Belchertown, Mass., for a spe- 
cimen of raw silk— Diploma. . 

W. J. Cantelo, Wcchawken, N. J., for winding- 
racks for cocoons, a very asefol article— Diploma. 

William Haydon, 9th Avenue, and 27th street, N. 
Y., for superior silk-dying-Diploma, ^ ^ ^ 

New England Silk Co., Hartford, Conn., for the best 
black and colored sewing-silk— Silver medal. 

Northampton Association of Education and Industry, 
for the second-best sewing-sOk- Diploma. 

Haskell & Hayden, Windsor, Conn., for superior 
colored spool sewing-^ilk, (gold medal having been 
before avnurded,) — Diploma. 

John W. Gill, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for the greal- 
eat variety of manufactured silk goods— GoU medal. 

Timothy Smith, Amherst, Mass., for a piece of plain 

drab silk— Silver medal. • ^ , ,. • , 

Murray & Ryle, Paterson, N. J., for ladies' and 

gent's cravaU, and twilled silk handkerchief^— Gold 

medal. «^- — -_ *n 

John Denmead, 137 William-street, N. Y., fbr siUc 

simps, silk-wire, and coat-binding— Silver medal. 
Mrs. Mary Beach, Newark, N. J., for a pair of 

white sOk hose— Diplonnu 
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ORIGINAL CORKESPONDENCE. 

For ik* AmerieoH Agrieuiturul, 
OLD AGRICULTURAL WRITERS. 

" Samael Hartlib, bis Legacy of Husbandrt, 
wbereiD aie bequeutbed to tbe Common wealth of 
England, not omy Braband and Flanders, but also 
many more Outlandish and Domestick Experi- 
ments and Secrets, ^of Gabriel Plats and others,| 
never heretofore divulged, in reference to Universal 
Husbandry. Psal. 144, 5, • That our garners may 
be full,^ &c. London, 1655." 

We had the pleasure of introducing to the read- 
ers of the first volume of the American Agricultur- 
ist, one of tbe most approved and standard authors 
of the early times ot English written husbandry, 
Bamabe Googe, published in black letter, in 1578. 
We here have, as the subject of our present 
quotation and brief remarks, a writer of nearly 
80 years later date, and it is curious to note the 
moaemizing effect of this comparatively short 
time, in the more rational and practical iaeas im- 
bodied in systematic husbandry. The former 
partakes of all the marvelousness and extrava- 
gance of the middle ages, while the last, with 
Some few exceptions, has shaken off to a great 
extent, the wizard veil, that obscured and distort- 
ed the common operations of nature. Compara- 
tively little progress had been made in unlocking 
her mystic stores, and revealing to the gaze of 
mankind, what has been exhibited to such an un- 
looked-for and amazing extent within the last half 
century, by the almost inspired efforts of scientific 
explorers. Yet one tcresit point had been gained, 
in the rejection of tnose hobgoblin and spectral 
hallucinations, that blurred and blotted to their 
mental visioo, almost all the secret or misunder- 
stood laws that governed inorganic matter, and the 
vegetable and animal creation. Havinsr taken this 
first step in the highway to wisdom, the unlearn- 
in|^ their errors, their progress was thereafter cer- 
tam, though slow, ana the result we witness at 
the present day, is but the natural conclusion of 
what was to have been anticipated from this first 
indispensable movement. It is the accelerated 
momentum, the focal intensity of rays concentra- 
ted from every scientific luminary, that has pour- 
ed its benignant beams on a benighted world. 

The observations respecting soils, modes of til- 
lage, crops, implements, dornestic animals, &c., 
flee, are generally correct and sound, as far as they 
go, and might with great propriety be introduced 
to modern farmers, as worthy their perusal and 
attention. As the limits of the American Agricul- 
turist will not permit extensive reference, or lar^e 
quotations from the work, our notice of it will be 
necessarily brief. 

One of the first objects of our author's attention, 
is the introduction into his own country, of valua- 
ble seeds, and modes of tillage, from abroad, as is 
purported in tbe title ; he having travelled exten- 
sively, and noted accurately tlie husbandry of other 
countries. This is an object every way worthy of 
the attention of our own countrymen at the pres- 
ent time. His suggestions for the improvement 
of implements, we are happy to see our ingenious 



and enterprising mechanics of the present day are 
acting on with ^eai success. He says in refer- 
ence to this subject : " I wonder that so many ex- 
cellent mechanics who have beaten their brains 
about the perpetuall motion, [not quite done with 
in our generation,] and other curiosities, that 
they may find the best way to ease all motions, 
should never so much as honor the plough (which is 
the most necessary instrument m the world) by 
their labors and studies. It would be an extraor- 
dinary benefit to the country, if that 1 or 2 horses 
could plough and draw as much as 4 or 6, &c« 
Lately in Holland a waggon was framed which 
with ordinary sails, carried 30 people 60 English 
miles in 4 hours. I know some excellent scholars 
who promise much by the means of horizontal 
sails, viz., to have 3 or 4 ploughs together, which 
shall also both sowe and harrow without horses 
or oxen." As this last feat has not been perform- 
ed, we may charitably conclude the scholars were 
mistaken in the modest estimate of their abilities. 
Yet the power of </«<7m, then unconjectured, has 
done vastly more for labor, than the power of wind, 
at that time so largely relied on. 

Even at so early an a^e, sowing wheat, barley, 
&c., in drills, was strongly urged, and for the same 
reasons that induce its practice at the present 
time. As to '' the canses of smuttiness," our au- 
thor says most rationally, " I desire not to fetch 
causes afar off, and to tell you of the sad conjunc- 
tion of Mars and Saturn, (for I think qus supre nos 
belong not to us,) when as we have enough at 
home ; which are various," &c. Briiie and lime 
were the remedies then adopted for it. Sowing 
early was recommended to avoid mildew. It is a 
good practice in the nineteenth century. 

The English were later in the general introduc- 
tion of gardening than is usually supposed. Our 
author says, " About 50 years ago, about which 
time ingenuities first began to flourish in England, 
the art of gardening be^an to creep into England, 
into Sandwich, and Surrey, Fulham, and other 
places." Much pains were taken to introduce 
the cultivation of the grape, and the manufac- 
ture of wine in England, ever since the con- 
quest of the island by the Romans, and it is in- 
sisted on stronglv by 'Hartlib, and for proof of the 
capabilities of tne soil and climate tot its pro- 
duction, he cites several notable instances. But 
experience has taught the islanders, that although 
partial success has crowned extraordinary efforts 
for this object, they can produce their wine much 
more sucessfully, by their crops of wheat and tur- 
neps, and in their work-shops of Manchester and 
Sheffield, and their ocean fnuabandry. 

Plowing in manure is strongly urged, and very 
properly too, and frequent plowing insisted on. 
For the last rule^ this reason is|:iven, " that the 
sun and dew engender a nitrous mtness, which is 
the cause of fertility. I have seea ordinary dvatg 
on dry lands in dry years to do hurt, and it oft 
causes weeds and trumpery to grow." 

Nearly all the modern manures are recommend- 
ed, and New England is quoted for the good effects 
of fishing the ground. ♦* In April there cometh up 
a fish to the fresh rivers called an alewife because 
of its big belly, and is a kind of shade full of bones ; 
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these are caught, and one or two cat in pieces ipni 
in a hill when their com is planted, called Virgin- 
ia wheat, and it caaseth fertility extraordinary for 
two years, especially the first ; for they hare had 
50 or 60 bnshels to the acre, and yet plough not 
their land, and in the same hills doe plant corn 
for many years together, and hare good crops, be- 
sides an abundance of Pompions and French or 
Kidney Beans." 

In Holland, even at that early day, all the urine 
from every source was carefully saved and applied 
to the land. " Columella saith, that he is an ill 
husband that doth not make 10 loads of dung for 
every great beast in his yard, and as much for ev- 
ery one in his house" 

After enumerating 23 methods for enriching 
soils, he quaintly though ingenuously adds, " Last- 
ly, To conclude, I may adde as a main Deficiency, 
that though we may by experience find that ail 
the foresaid Materials, ana divers others, as oft- 
tilling, Husbandry, seasons, &c. change of Seed and 
Land, resting of Lands, fencing, &c. do cause Fer- 
tility; ; yet we are very ignorant of the true causes of 
Fertility, and know not what Chalk, Ashes, Dung, 
Marie, Water, Air, Earth, Sun, &c. do contribute: 
whether something Essential, or accidental; Ma- 
terial, or Immaterial; Corporal, or Spiritual; 
Principal, or Instrumental ; visible, or Invisible ? 
whether Saline, Sulphureous, or Mercurial ; or 
Watry, Earthy, Fiery, Aereal ? or whether all 
things are nourished by Vapours, Fumes, Atoms, 
Effluvia? or by Salt, as Urine, Embrionate, or 
Non specificate f or by Ferments, Odours, Acidi- 
ties t or from a Chaos, or inconfused, indigested, 
and unspecificated lump ? or from a Spermatick, 
dampish Vapour, which ascend eth from the Cen- 
tre of the Earth, or from the Influence of Heaven ? 
or from Water onely impregnated, corrupted, or 
fermented? or wheather tne Earth, by reason of 
the Divine Benediction hath an Infinite, multiplica- 
tive Vertue, as Fire, and the Seeds of all things 
have? or whether the multiplicity of Opinions of 
learned Philosophers, (as Aristotle^ Rupesc, Sen* 
divogf Norton, Helmont, Des Cartes, Dighy, 
White, Plat, Olauber,) concerning this subject 
sheweth the great difficulty of this Question, which 
they at leisure may peruse. I for my part dare not 
venture on this vast Ocean in my small Bark, lest I 
he swallowed up ; yet if an opportunity presents, 
shall venture to give some hints, that some more 
able Pen may engage in this difficult Question, 
which strikes at the root of nature and may unlock 
some of her choycest treasures. The Lord Bacon 
hath gathered stubble (as he ingeniously and truly 
a;/rms) for the bricks of this foundation ; bnt as yet 
I have not seen so much as a solid foundation ; 
plainly laid by any, on which an^ ingenious man 
might venture to raise a noble Fabrick : I acknow- 
ledge the burthen too heavy for my shoulders." 

The reason for the early neglect of farming in 
England is broadly enough s^ven. '* In the times 
of Papistry, all in this Island were either Sooldiers 
or Scnolars : Scholars by reason of the great hon- 
ours, priviiedges, and profits, (the third part of the 
Kingaom belonging to them) and Souldiers, he- 
cause of the many and great Wars with France, 
Scotlandi Ireland, Wales. And in those times 



Gentlemen thought it an honour to be carelesse, 
and to have Houses, Furniture, Diet, Exercises, 
Apparel, &c. yea all thin^ at home and abroad, 
Souldier-like: Musick, Pictures, Perfumes, Saw« 
ces, (unlesse good stomacks) were com ted, per- 
haps unjustly, too effeminate. In Queen Elizli- 
beth*s dayes'. Ingenuities, Curiosities, and Good 
Husbandry, began to take place, and then Salt- 
Marshes began to he fenced from the Seas ; and 
yet many were neglected, even to oar dajres.'* If 
we substitute indifference, carelessness, idleness, 
extravagance, and speculation for the " soaldiers 
and scholars" of those days, we shall have the 
great causes of oar own deficiencies at the present 
time. 

It is instmctive to note the strenuousness with 
which manufacturing was insisted on as adding 
to the profit of agriculture. " Formerly we were 
so unwise as to send our wool to Antwerp, and 
other places where it was manufactured, by which 
means one pound often brought ten unwrought to 
ther/u, but we now set our own poor to work and 
so save the depopulation." Our late tariff is do- 
ing more tor the profits of agriculture among us 
now, than all the improvements in agriculture for 
the last century, by affording a profitable market 
for its products; whereas, before, it was boma 
down by the very saecess of its efforts; the excess 
of products vastly diminishing its profits. 

Our author laments that, *' its a great deficien* 
cy here in England that we have no more Bees," 
and adds, *^ they thrive very much in New Eng- 
land.^ He recommends not destroying them to 
get their honey, but " drive them once or twice a 
year as they do in Italy, where a law was made 
that none should destroy a swarm of Bees, unless 
he had just cause, accounting it extream injustice 
and cruelty to take away botn goods and lives of 
such good and fiiithAill servants." We here see 
that modem hives are bat the revamping of old 
ones. 

Raising silk-worms is strongly urged. Hartlib 
says : " In Virginia the silk-worms are found wilde 
amongst the mulberry woods, and might be man- 
aged with great profit in those Plantations if hands 
were not so scarce and dear." Now that they ara 
both plenty and cheap, we trust our southem 
friends will set about their production in good ear- 
nest. Although our author says not hing about the 
spontaneous production of swarms from a dead 
steere, a process so elaborately related by Googe 
for the benefit of such as have more beef than 
bees, yet he sagely conjectures, that " this silk- 
worm of Virginia is produced by the corruption of 
the mulberry tree, as Cochinneal, from Ficus In^ 
dica," the Indian fig-tree. This superstition of 
spontaneous insect production, is not dead yet, for 
we found last season, the head-man of one of our 
most intelligent Noith river agricolturists, a worthy 
Welshman, attribating the worm in wheat to the 
decomposition of the berry conseouent on blight, 
and we could not reason him out or it. 

Salt-water for sheep is recommended as a cure 

for rot, scab, and ticks, and ''fastening ihe wooL" 

''Currying and dressing horses is hali as good as 

their meat." Brimstone and elecampane roots are 

1 good physic for them. " Housing [soiling,] cattle 
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winter and summer," is suggested, and clean pens 
for iiogs strongly insisted on. '* White bread chew- 
ed in my .own mouth, I have found the best poul- 
tesse in the world for swelling, or ache of any kind." 

Farmers' clubs, and agricultural schools, are hint- 
ed at in the following: '* Gentlemen and Farmers 
do not meet and communicate secrets in this kind, 
but keep what they have experimented themselves, 
or known from others; m Sybils \eikres: I mean as 
rare secrets, not to be communicated. I hope that 
we shall see a more communicative spirit amongst 
us ere long. And Sir, I cannot but desire you, if 
you have any things more in vour hands of Gabriel 
Platts, or any mens else, that you would with 
speed publish them. 

*' We want a place to the which men may resort 
for to find such mgenious men, as mav be service- 
able for their ends and purposes; and also know 
where to find such seeds and plants as they desire, 
as the great Clove-grass, Samt Foin, La Lucem, 
&c. 

'* Men do usually cover neat quantities of land, 
yet cannot manage a iitue well. There were 
amongst the ancient Romans some appointed to 
see thai men did till their lands as they should do; 
and if they did not, to punish them as enemies to 
the Publique; perhaps such a law might not be 
amiss with us: for without question the Publique 
suffereth much, by private mens negligences. A 
lUlle Farm vM tilled is to be preferred : for then 
we should not see so much waste land, but more 
industry, greater crops, and more people imploy- 
ed» then are at this present, to the great profit of 
the Commonwealth. I know a Gentleman, who 
yearly letting more and more of that land he used 
to keep in his hands, yet confesseth his Bams are 
fuller, Decause he more diligently manageth what 
remaineth." 

** Master Gab. Platts has given a book of Hus- 
bandry entitled, A discovery of infinite treasure 
hidden since the world^s beginning. The genius 
of this age is very much bent to auVance husband- 
ry, and gentlemen study professedly these improve- 
ments.'^ We trust our own age will not be be- 
hindhand in the same zeal that characterized the 
seventeenth century. Our author gives us a sly 
puff of his own work in a complimentary letter 
from Dr. Arnold Beatis, as follows: "for which 
having perused instanUy, a capite ad calcem, I 
give vou most hearty thanks, as I find it a most 
excellent piece, both for the improvement of hus- 
bandry, and of the other commodities of the coun- 
try ;" with which most hearty commendation, we 
must conclude our brief notice of Samuel Hartlib. 

R. L. A. 



For tki Amiriemt AgriaiUwut. 
CULTURE OF CORN. 

Rahway, N. /., Nov. 1, 1843. 
This crop is one of the most important, that the 
fitrmer raises ; it enters largely into the subsistence 
of his family, and any improvement in its culture 
whereby he can add to tne quantity mised with- 
out additional expense, is adaing so much to his 
wealth, and that of the country. There is a right 



way to do every thmg, and ihe right way is always 
the best and most profitable; at the same time, the 
same routine will not answer in all cases, but must 
be modified by circumstances, and it is for the in* 
telligent, practical man to judge of these. It is 
impossible for farmers to travel much, and by per- 
sonal observation gain that information they need. 
This, undoubtedly, would be best ; however, it is 
out of the question with the great majority of the 
farmers — they can neither spare the time nor mo- 
ney for sach a purpose. But they can well afford 
to pay a dollar or two for an agncultural journal, 
and on a long winter's evening, enjoy themselves 
by a good fire, in procuring that information which 
may answer instead of travelling, and be of mi^ 
value, in the course of their labors. 

This part of New Jersey is naturally a good soil, 
inclined to clay, and is the right kind for hay and 
ffrass. It has the advantage of being near the 
New York market, both bv railroad and water 
carriage, and several spirited farmers are now ink- 
proving its agriculture, which has heretofore been 
much neglected. The article roost depended up- 
on for sale is hay. Wheat is now raised in su^ 
ficieot quantities to supply the farmers with their 
own flour. Thirty years since nothing but rye 
would grow, and an acre of wheat was as much 
as any farmer would venture to sow. But to re- 
turn from mv digression. My method of raising 
corn is as follows : — 

In the spring, to plough up the sod sronnd with 
one of Rugdes, Nourse, & Mason's pTows, to the 
depth of eight inches. My team consists of a pair 
of mules, and a yoke of oxen, and I take great 
pains to have the work done welL After the 
ground is ploughed, I take a heavy, sharp harrow, 
and go over it lengthwise with the furrow twice ; 
then diagonally ; then croes the furrow at right-an- 
gles, lappine the harrow one third of the width at 
least. By this time the ground is well pulverized, 
and is fit to receive the seed. This year I furrow- 
ed it four feet apart, putting a good shovel-full of 
compost manure into a hiU. The after-culture 
consists in going through it lour times with the cul- 
tivator; twice between each row at a time, I consider 
of most importance. I differ from many of my neigh- 
bors in my cultivation, that is, I am careful not to 
turn up my sod to the surface the first year. The 
sod by rotting under the soil, enriches the land at 
the cheapest possible rate, and the succeeding 
crops feel the benefit of this mode of culture. I 
plant none but yellow com, with long ears of 8 to 
10 rows, and small cobs. The fodder is good, and 
it never has failed to ripen, although my seed was 
not put into the ground until the 28th of May this 
year. 

Compost manxfrb for my com, I make of swamp- 
earth, barn-yard manure, ashes, ooal-dirt, and sudi 
other materials, as I can scrape together, through 
the summer and fall, laying it up in heaps and 
pitching the whole over once or twice after being 
pretty well decomposed. 

The Cultivator I use, is in shape like the 
common kind. The teeth are somewluit different ; 
they are made out of inch-square iron, faced with 
steel, nine inches long below the wood. The two 
hindmost ones are flat, to prevent the dirt cover* 
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ing (be joang corn, or tooIb irheo it ia ma ibroogh 
the rowa> Atier the borrowios mr ground re- 
eenes M the coinmeDcemrat, I find ibis Inititi- 
m«nl quite raffideDt to keep the ground in Oxat 
nte oraer. 



Undef ihia mode of niBnagement, mf cropa hare 
sreraged about 70 boaheb of ■helledcorn puaci*. 
I am still undecided h to the best distance to 
plant cant ; n whether kiUi aie better iban drill*. 



A MEXICAN COTTAOE.-<Fm«I.> 



Ftr Ot JtmietH JgrieuUMfitl. 

COTTON CROP OF 1843. 

Log HaU, Mi$$., iVbtwaW IS, 1B43. 

I BAVX ton^ rince made vp mr tnniuoo that the 

eottoo crop wiU not exceed 1,B00,000 boles; and I 

am strengtheoed in this, ftom recent InfomiBlioD, 

br letters, ntimates I hareseen.and conTenations 



with pIsDien, merchants who have trarelled, and 
ftata iBcli in mj own neighbwhood. A writer in 
the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, of Oct 28th, girea 



ibe dates of (he killing frosts for the firepasi years, 
and shows when it oecnrred before Norember, 
thai (he crops fell short of the above estimate. 
The kilting froet of this year was four days earlier 
than for the five preceding years, which, with ibe 
crop being nearly one moa(h more backward than 
last year, most make its injury very far greater. 
The frost on the 18th of October, destroyed all 
bowls where the cotton wss not matnred, north 
of33°inQeoTgiB and South Carolina, thneby ren- 
dering the crop short 200,000 bales, as giren me in 
a private letter, from a large planter and a very 
intetligeni gentleman, under tbe date of Nor. 8th. 
There is another count in the matter, the crop has 
opened later thsn usual, more bad weather tl 



attentive planters, that hare not one half gathered 
now that tbey had last year ; others, that the crop 
is much lighter ; snd in all this region no man has 
gathered neai his former average work. 

M. W. Fnun. 



As yoor periodical is 
taking a wider range 
than IS usual with agri- 
ctiltural publicatioos, I 
herewith send yon the 
cut of a Mexican Cot- 
tage ; the style is com- 
mon in the Tierra Ca- 
U«i(e, and u adopted 
■Jike by the lower class- 
es and Indians. I( is ta- 
ken from a work just 
published by Mr. Win. 
Chester, csUed Mexieo 
As II Was And As It 
I*, by Braniz Mayer, 
Esq., abounding, atnottg 
other Ihuin, with sc«m 
notices oS Hesican agri- 
cnltuie, products, and 
stock. I may speak ef 
iheae more pariicnlariy 
hereafter. W. T ' 



'. E. L. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR THE SOUTH. 

We trust that the wrilM of the fbUowing lett« 
will excuse the use we make <rf it, as it is a sanw 
pie (tf many we are continually receiring, and our 
object in publishing It, is for the good of (be south. 
We know that the sonth is In want of improved 
agricultnral implements, suitable for their peculiar 
crops, and system cH cultivation, and that a finer 
field doe* not exist for the genius of some of cnt 
nortbem mechanics to display itself than that re- 
gion, and we are confident that if a few of 
them would go out there, and stndy the necesii- 
lies d[ the plauten, that they coald not but do 
well in neniAcluring agricoltural imjdementa for 
them. The plows of which Mr. Folts speaks, 
would not suit, we think, exactly, and we shall 
forward some drawings of onr own to him in a 
lew days, for criticism. We are of opinion that a 
satis&clory implement may be made for tlO, itot 
to exceed 35 or 00 lbs. in wright, and which will 
completely clean tbe space between the rows of 
cotton and sugar, in paswng through them up oa 
one side and down the other a single time each way. 
ParUh of IbertaU, Ntm. Sid, 1943. 

1b No. IX. of your paper, page 257, you enti- 
merate, among ine agricullnrnl implementa ex- 
hibited at the 16th annual show of the American 
Institute, " Thre»«hare plows turning three light 
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fbrrovs at a time :" also in the report of the com- ' 
mittge OQ plows, page 282, 2d colamn, '* The com- ! 
mittee recommend the awarding ofa diploma to 
Thomas Wiard of Aron, for his gang ot plows." 
I prescime the last-mentioned must he somewhat 
similar in its object and effects to that first-men- 
tioned. 

An implement that will turn two or three light 
furrows at a time,8av 1^ or 2 inches deep, and 
turn the grass orer and under, is a long-sought de- 
sideratum ia the culture of all our crops, cane, cot- 
ton, and com. It happens more or less every 
year, that a continuation of rains covers the whole 
ooe of the earth with grass, which must be killed 
in as short a time as possible, within a week after 
the ground is fit to work, or the grass will get so 
far ahead as to materially affect the crop. We 
have tried cultivators — ^have had them ofall pos- 
sible patterns, &c., and they, from the nature of 
our soil, have proved unavaiiinf^. We have to de- 
pend on the plow« and where it has to run five or 
six times in the row, you may suppose it is a slow 
business. A p/oto, such as I suppose either of the 
abxMre to be ; or more properly speaking, a series 
of plows, which can be so arranged as to travel 
over the whole surface of the ground, going up 
OBce and down once, and destroying the grass at 
the fiame time, is the thing we want. If such an 
implement had been in use this last season, it 
would have made a great difference in the crop. 
In one instance — that ofa neighbor — thore would 
have been a difi*erence of 100 hogsheads of sugar, 
in a crop of 250 expected. Would it be asking too 
much to send me drawings of the implement, or 
have drawings made for the Agriculturist ? 

Jno. C. Potts. 

Fur tk$ JLmtrieaM AgrieuUwriai. 
FBRTILITY OF SEA-HUD. 

Thbrb are immense depoaites of sea-mud in 
sak water bays, creeks, estuaries, beaches, &c., 
which I believe have been little referred to as of 
any value to the agriculturist There is every 
reason to suppose, d priori^ that this mud is one 
of the best manures, as well as the most durable 
of all that are at present known. I hope none of 
your readers will be startled at this bola assertion, 
mitil they have read the reasons I shall present, 
to prove that mv assertion is not wholly unfounded. 

Sea-mud, as aeposited from oceanic water, must 
contain sea-salt, shell-lime, fish-slime, and earthy 
matter washed from the surrounding^ shores and 
rocks, as weH as many other ingredients ; all of 
which are found to be valuable fertilizers. We 
shall see presently its value where fairly tasted. 
Providence never works in vain, and it only re- 
quires man to understand the designs, and apply 
them judiciously, to produce highly beneficial re- 
sults. 

I would reoommend such deposites to be^eoUect- 
ed by our farukecs whose laBdUes convenient for 
the purpose, to put it into heaps and mix with it 
air-slacked lime and fine charcoal. By this mix- 
ture the salt will be partiallv decomposed, and a 
pcfftion of the soda ot the salt will be liberated. 
Any fish-slime, or other animal deposits, will be | 



decomposed, and its ammonia liberated, which 
will be taken up by the charcoal, and firmly held, 
until the vegetation shall absorb and appropriate 
it. The lime will also decompose any ve^table 
matter deposited in the mud, and reduce it to a 
fertilizing mold* I recommend air-slacked lime, 
not that it is better than the unslacked, but mere* 
Iv because it can be obtained at half the cost of 
tiie other. 

I have intended for some time past to throw out 
a suggestion relative to a further beneficial effect 
of lime, soda, or potash in soils, independent of 
their immediate use as decoraposera, or as food of 
plants. When a soil is sufficiently rich in these 
alkalies and alkaline earth, they will attract ni- 
trogen from the atmosphere and form nitrates, 
they will also attract carbonic gas and form car> 
bonates. Here, then, we have nearly the whole 
elementary portion of all vegetation; carbon and 
oxygen from the carbonic gas, and nitrogen from 
the nitrates. 

The most striking instance of the great ferti1i« 
zing power of beach-mud I can give you, is the 
Romney marshes, in the county of Kent, England. 
Those marshes constitute a tract of about fifi^ 
thousand acres, made gradually by oceanic deposi* 
tion. Many yeara since, a sea-wall was buut to 
keep the ocean from overflowing, and the ground 
brought into cultivation. The wall was first made 
nearly perpendicular, but the sea washed it so 
much that they altered it, and gave it a slope in- 
ward; it still washed, they then got brush-wood 
in faggots, and drove -spiles through the brush ; 
the sea filled the brush- wood with shingle, and a 
permanent defence was made against further en- 
croachment. The wall was made from Dym^ 
church to the grand redoubt, a disunce of nearly 
three miles, and is about thirty feet high. The 
wall was built of clay in the firat place. All the 
ditches ended at one place, where flood-gates were 
erected, to opeo at low tide when the ditches were 
too full, that the surplus water might runout, and 
when the tide flowed in, it kept the ^tes dose by 
the outward pressure. The water m the ditches 
is fresh, and is never permitted to approach near- 
er than about four feet of the surface. This marah 
has for a long time been the most productive land 
in Great Britain, or probably in the world. Im- 
mense crops of wheat have been taken from por- 
tions of it for sev^n years in succession, without 
any diminution of the product, the straw rising to 
the height of seven or eight feet. Highly pruduc- 
tive crops of mustard-seed is raised on it. As 
meadow-land for mowing, or for feeding of stock, 
it XDAY be considered unequalled. It is truly 
gratifying to an afiricultucist to stand on Lvmpne 
castle, built on a hill near the marsh, and view 
the whole range full of stock feeding ; particularly 
the immense flocks of sheep, which look in the 
distance like so many stones dotting the marsh. 
The annual rent of this land, some yean since, 
was twenty dollara (£4 10s.) per acre, and farm- 
ers in the neighborhood were always eager to give 
that rental for portions of it near their homestead. 
The soil of this marsh, among other oceanic de- 
positiooa, contains a large quantity of marine shell. 

WnxuM Pabtsowi. 
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For tk0 Amenean AgricuUurut, 
MUCK AS MANUEE. 

New York, December 1, 1843. 

DuRma the jHist year, I have used muck as a 
manure upoa my farm with the most satisfactory 
results, it has not only entirely changed the na- 
ture of the soil, but also abundantly repaid me for 
all the expense and trouble I have been put to. 
The soil upon which it was used is a light, sandy 
loam, and was almost entirely exhausted of the 
elements of fertility; so much so, that most of the 
crops put upon it last year, either failed entirely, or 
were scarcely worth gathering. 

HaTin<^ drained one of the deposites by clearing 
out and deepening a ditch, a man with a pair of 
horses and a scraper scraped out ofit and deposit- 
ed in four heaps about fbur hundred loads, which 
I had made into a compost, by using all the stable 
manure I had on hand in one of tne heaps, and 
also lime, fresh from the kiln, in the others. The 
man would draw out a quantity of the muck and 
deposite it about a foot thick, and then cover it 
with a sprinkling of the lime, then another layer 
of the muck, and so proceed until he had made 
the heaps about three or four feet hiffh. This was 
done in the fall, and was left until the ground was 
corered with snow, when it was drawn out upon 
the land on a sleigh, and deposited in heaps over 
the groundi which we intended cultivatrng the 
next year. 

When the frost left the muck in the soring, it 
appeared to ha^e been entirely changea in its 
qualities. It had lost all its adhesive properties, 
and was converted into a black, friable powder ; it 
was then spread over the surface, and flowed un- 
der. In consequence of its black color, it absorbed 
the rays of the sun and warmed the soil, so that 
we had the earliest potatoes in market, and ob- 
tained the highest pnce for them. 

I can not tell the exact quantity of compost that 
was employed, nor the amount of produce per acre ; 
but where I had almost nothing last year, I have 
now a good lot of sugar beet, mangel-wurzel, 
and about 500 bushels of potatoes, where it was 
prophesied I would not have 150 bushels. On 
the spot where my early potatoes grew, I have 
one of the finest crops ot common tumeps I have 
ever seen ; and my orchard, which did not produce 
a single apple two years ago» that not bemg the 
" bearing year,** produced me q^iite a quantity this 
season. The appearance of the trees is also great- 
ly improred, showing a much mora healthy and 
luxuriant foliage than formerly. 

The most gratifying results were manifested upon 
a spot where I had cora sown broad-cast last year, 
and which, although it had the whole season to 
grow in, only reached the height of from one to 
three feet. This season, after having taken off a 
crop of rye, cut men, and fed to the cattle before 
they were turned out to pasture, the whole surface 
was welt covered with the muck, plowed under, 
and sowed a^in with com. It was a pleasing 
sight to see this crop growing with its broad, green 
leaves to the usual height of com, and almost 
every stalk showing an ear, many of which arrived 



to a perfect ^owth. This has been cut up, and 
we consider it the most valuable fodder we have 
for our stock. The expense of getting out this ma- 
nure was almost nothing compared with the price 
of other manure. As f before observed, it occu- 
pied a man and team nine days to get out the 
muck. I believe we used 160 bushels of lime; it 
cost four cents a bushel, besides the time employ- 
ed in drawing it upon the land during the winter. 
I hare seea a very poor sandy piece of land 
where muck was used several years since, and it 
shows to this day ; and I am certain that which I 
have used has scarcely begun to produce its most 
valuable effects as yet ; for this substance is al- 
most entirely made up of the elements of plants^ 
but in such a condition^ that it recmires time for 
those chemical changes to take place, which fit 
them for being taken up by the roots, and assimi- 
lated. I find the mucK has greatlj changed the 
appearance of the land on which it was spread. 
Previously, it had a yellow, poor look ; now the 
soil has grown dark in its color, and appears as 
much richer, as it really is, since the application 
of the muck. 

Hbusy a. Field. 



We were highly gratified upon receiving the 
letter below, and trust that others will follow Mr. 
Stuart's example, till we get a snfiScient number 
of oommunicatioQs to make up our chapter on 
ancient fruit-trees. Accompanying his letter, the 
writer sent us a specimen of the fruit which grew 
this season on the renerable old tree he describes. 
It is of thered pearmanesort, and a &ir specfmen of 
its kind. As antiquarian as we are in our dispo- 
sition, we look upon this apple with great satia- 
fiMtioD, and shall keep, it as long as it can he pre- 
served, to show to such of our friends as take the 
same interest in these matters as we da 

Ftr tht Aw»tri€an Agric^mitt* 
ANCIENT APPLB-TREE. 

Hartfordy Conn., November 28, 1843. 

At the su^estion of a friend, a reader of your 
paper, I am induced to notice a Tery ancient apple 
tree which stands on Charter-Oak Place, ia this 
city. This Place was the old seat of the WyUys 
family, one of much distinction in the histoiy of 
this state, and remained in their poesession till 
about twenty years ago, when it passed by pur- 
chase into the hands of Mr. Stephen Bulkley, 
lately deceased. According to the uniform state- 
ment of this family, and that of Mr. Bulkley, to 
whom it was communicated by the last propnetot 
of the Wyllys name, from whom he purchased it, 
the apple-tree in question was broug[ht from Eng- 
land u^ Mr. George Wyllys, the original settler, 
some time before his death, which took place ia 
1645. The tree, therefore, is probaUy more thaa 
two hundred years old. Nearly two thirds of its 
trunk are now gone^ The remainder consists of a 
I side or shell, not more than fbur inches thick ia 
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any part The inside of the tree, therefore, has 
almost entirely disappeared, bat the portion left 
and the bark on it, are still yigorous. So fiir as 
can be judged, from its present appearance, the 
trank was about twenty inches m diameter. 
From the top several young and thriftv branches 
shoot out, giving a present height to the tree of 
about twenty-five feet. It b of the variety called 
pearmane. It generally bears more or less, and 
this year bore about half a bushel The fruit is 
very choice. It is often inquired for by visiters to 
the Charter Oak, who in some way or other have 
acquired a knowledge of its high antiquity. Be- 
sides this there are several other fruit ^trees on the 
place, to which tradition assigns a ^eat age; par- 
ticularly some pear-trees standing m the avenue 
leading to the house, and one on the brow of a 
hill a Ottle northeast of the mansion. I am im- 
able, however, to fix their time of planting with 
any accuracy. 

A chapter on fruit-trees, as you remark in your 
paper for September, with the circumstances con- 
nected with them, would oertamly prove curious 
and interesting. I hope you will be able to furnish 
the public with such a cnapter. Should the facts 
I have communicated aid you in such a purpose, 
my olgect will be answered. 

J. W. Stuast. 



r«r iM Amtriem nAgriemltwiiL 
IS WHEAT THE ORIGINAL OF CHESS f 

Virginia^ Nowmber 24, 1843. 

I return my acknowledgments to B. L. Alloi, 
lor the courteous bearing he has shown in his ar- 
ticle on chess in your lOth number. He exhibits 
the spirit of an inquhrer after truth ; and though I 
had no idea of provoking, or engaging in a discus- 
8ion» it is a ^tification to meet such an oppo- 
nent in a fair field. I regret, however, that he 
should have perceived anything in my communi- 
cation that indicated the spirit of a controversialist ; 
and stiU more, that he should have regarded me 
as transgressing against the canons of eood taste. 
Though my remarks were only intended as a little 
good-natured raillery, I will endeavor to render 
myself no ferther obnoxious to his criticisms. 

It was without due reflection that I mistook R. 
L. Allen for ''Ulmus." The paper hsd scarcely 

Eassed from my hands when I perceived the error; 
ut I freelv and cordially traxiBfer to him the en- 
comiums 1 passed upon Ulmus. JA^y the individ- 
uals of the ffenns continue to be multiplied. 

While Mr. A. offers to read every argument 
going to prove the inconvertibility or wheat into 
chess, if presented to him in a condensed form; 
and while, too, he appeals to nature in beludf of 
his views ; he not only takes no notice of the ar- 

fuments, founded on the laws of nature, which I 
ad advanced, but resards them as irrelevant It 
seems to my comprehension that he has thus re- 
stricted me within very narrow limits. I have no 
argument to offer other than that which is founded 
on nature's operations. We dailv perceive that 
all organized beings are governed by immutable 
laws, one of which is, that like shall produce its 



like, — every seed and every anunal after its kind* 
If a law of nature were found to iail in a sinsle in- 
stance, everything would become unsettled, and 
liable thenceforth to be thrown into ccnfusioiu 
There could be no longer any truth m science* 
nor any uniformitv of natural results. If wheat, 
for instance, whicn belongs to a tribe of plants pro- 
ducing a spike, or head, may by any process be 
converted mto chess, which belongs to a very diP 
ferent tribe, bearing a panicle, it fdlows of course, 
that every other ve^table and every animal, may, 
tmder certain conditions, be converted into some- 
thing equally different and distinct from its parent. 
If the juices which are elaborated by the leaves 
of wheat can go to the formation of chess, the 
pabulum of the apple may with the same certain- 
ty be directed to the development of the peach. 

But in no insumces have these changes ever 
been observed, or even asserted to take [uace, ex- 
cept in the solitary case of chess. Does not Mr. 
A. then perceive, tnat in contending for this change, 
he offers extreme violence to nature? And how 
can he, as a man of observation and science, rely 
upon the testimony of any man — even upon his 
own, I was going to say — and not distrust it, when 
it goes directly to nulliiy a law of nature I Should 
he not rather conclude that his witnesses, howev- 
er credible, were yet mistaken, — and that, instead 
of making patient and laborious investigation, they 
had been satisfied to draw inferences and jump to 
conclusions ? 

With these general remarks, which I trust Mr. 
Allen will not consider foreign to the subject in 
dispute, I will proceed, according to his invitation, 
to examine the facts he has submitted — premising, 
however, that similar cases have been frequently 
reported heretofore. Mr. Allen's facts are briefly 
these : (See second November Ka, page 300, sec- 
ond column, first paragraph on to the end of the 
article.) 

In the careful statement which Mr. A. has given 
of the tet three facts, there is still a most impor- 
tant omission, which deprives them of all daim to 
serious consideration. Before the result was stated, 
it should have been shown that there was no chess 
in the seed that was cast on the ground — for Mr. 
A. fully admits that chess will grow from its own 
seed. Every fiumer knows that chess is a more 
hardy plant than wheat— that it will grow upon 
uncultivated land, and even by the way-side, in- 
deed, the above fiicts prove tnat it will flourish 
where wheat will not grow at all. But where 
the sdl is fertile and properly prepared, the wheat- 
plant is so much more luxuriant, that it outgrows 
the chess, and prevents it from developing itself to 
any great extent There appears then, to be no 
necessity at all, in these instances, to infer that 
the wheat had turned to chess, nor indeed any- 
thing to render the inference even probable ; mr 
the nets amount, at best, to nothing more than in- 
ferences from premises in which all the necessary 
conditions to a certain result are not aUe^ to ex- 
ist There is probably not one &rmer in a hun- 
dred, who thoroughly purges his seed-wheat from 
all extraneous matter. 

The 3d fact, which is adduced to prove that oaU 
also change to chess, may be regarded ma being, 
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what I believe the lawyers term, a swift witness. It 
is a well-established principle, that one who proves 
too much, proves nothing at all. It is enough to 
show that wheat turns to chess ; but to make two 
distinct and very dissimilar plants assume the 
same ultimate snape, is calculated to throw ad- 
ditional doubt on the whole theory. Does not 
the introduction of this third fact clearly prove, if 
it proves anv thing, that there was chess sown 
witn the seed in every case ? 

But Mr. A. cites cases to show that wheat and 
chess have both originated from the same seed ; 
and even that the same stem has produced one 
branch of wheat and another of chess. He was 
assured of these facte by Mr. Wright, who receiv- 
ed them from a third person. In the one case, the 
numerous fibrous roots might very readily have 
become so matted and interwoven, as to render it 
impossible to separate them ; and therefore this 
fact can not be regarded as by any means conclu- 
sive. The other case, if it ever existed in reality, 
would be much more to the point. But as it 
amounte only to hearsay evidence, as it does not 
appear that the specimen was submitted to the in- 
spection of others— and as it investe the same sub- 
ject with a double character, I trust Mr. A. will 
not deem me unreasonably skeptical, if I withhold 
my belief in ite existence, and class it with other 
marvellous accounts which have been published. 
If I am totally incredulous, it is not from any want 
of confidence in the veracity of Mr. A., or bis in- 
formant, neither of whom saw the plant. 

Such, then, is the testimony on wnich Mr. Allen 
relies, to establish the convertibility of one plant 
to another. It is all, with a sin£rle exception, in- 
direct and circumstantial. In the administration 
of human laws, it could not be entitled to much 
weight— nor indeed to any, unless the witness tea- 
tified of his own knowledge : how little, then, can 
be claimed for it, when it is cited to abrogate a 
law of nature. 

It is a difilcult matter to prove a negative, yet I 
think evidence may be adduced of a stronger char- 
aeler against the doctrine of change, than Mr. A. 
has quoted to sustain it. I will describe one ex- 
periment, a detail of which may be found at length 
in the Farmers' Register, vol. 1, p. 83* It is so 
well condensed by David Thomas, in the Genesee 
Farmer, that I will adopt his language. *' Thom- 
as Cocke, and Edmund Roffin, of opposite opinions 
on the origin of chess, in company with Wm. J. 
Cocke, who was undecided, selected a clean piece 
of hard, wet ground^ [whicn had been in com, but 
not plowed later than June,] and marked it out in 
right lines, planting a few small and shrivelled 
gimins of wheat, such as is supposed to turn into 
chess, at measured distances. A small spot ad- 
jdning was strewed broadcast, with similar defec* 
live seed. In the spring it was found that only a 
part of these seeds had germinated, so very im- 
perfect was their quality; and as a fiurther test, 
some of the plante were cut down within an inch 
of the ground. The parties say, ' It was our de- 
sign in this experiment, to bring into operation 
every cause to which this change is usually as- 
cribed by different persons, namely: 1. Impsmct 
seed; S. Thieksowing; 3. Awetsoil; 4. Ah«id 



and unbroken soil; 5. Grazing or mowing.' No 
transmutatioo, however, was effected by any or 
all of these five causes. At harvest it was all 
wheat, and not a stalk of chess in the whole 
patch." 

I will also briefly state something of my own 
experience. A numner of years ago, my farm was 
so infested by chess, that it became a serious 
pest At length I determined to try the efiScacy 
of clean seed — seed that I knew to be clean. I as- 
sisted in preparing it with my own hands, and de- 
sisted not as long as a grain of chess could be di»- 
covered. After pursning this course for a few 
years, I had the gratification to perceive that the 
chess was so completely extirpated, that out of a 
crop of several hundred bushels of wheat, it would 
have been difficult to gather a handful of chess. 
Had Mr. Allen's firiends, from whom he derived 
most of his facts, pursue a similar course, I doubt 
not they would have experienced similar results. 
Will Mr. A. regard these cases as exceptions to a 
general rule ? I trust they may rather lead him 
to review the position he has occupied— for he 
manifests none of the spirit of a partisan— ^nd that 
he may be induced to take a comnrehensive view 
of the subject, more becoming bis enlightened 
mind, and his zeal for the cause of truth. Let me 
beseech him to divest himself of all hasty condu- 
siotts and undue bias, and satisfy himselr by well- 
conducted experiments under his own g[Uidance. 
It may be a work of some labor, but it will either 
confirm him in his belief or convince him of his 
error. I shall be willing to abide by the result. 

P. 



IW ik» Amtrictm Agriemliurist 
NOVEL METHOD OF WORKING BUTTER. 

Montpelier, F^, Nov. 22d, 1843. 
A VERT usdul and ingenious mode of extracting 
whey from butter, was recently related to me by 
a gentleman who had resided many years in the 

Sazing districts of France ; and he informed me 
at a similar apparatus is at present in successful 
operation, near by here, in this state, although I 
have not yet seen it. He described it in a man- 
ner that could not fail to be understood to any 
fanner in the Union. 

The machine, he represented, as made of wood, 
in form not much unlike a grindstone, closely fitted 
into a trough, leaving a space between the stone 
and bottom of the trough not exceeding^ a sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness. The trough is first filled 
with clean water saturated with salt, one end of 
which is crowded foil of the newly-chumed but- 
ter. Then the stone is put in motion by means 
of the crank or otherwise, and the butter is drawn 
beneath it, and comes out at the other end of the 
trough in thin sheets, not more than one sixteenth 
oi an inch ui thickness, almost entirely freed front 
the whey, and for common use requires no further 
salting. The brine thus prepared, has another 
veiyimportant office to perform. It imbibes, by 
chemical affinity, all the whey with which it comes 
in conUct, and leaves the butter by itselfl 

Although this apparatus is extremely rude and 
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simple, it is obvious to an ingenious mechanic, how 
easily such a machine could be improved upon, 
and answer a tenfold purpose. J. 



?br lAt American Agriadturist. 
FENCES ON THE PRAIRIES. 

PeoriOf November 6thy 1843. 

I HAVE now been a resident of this country five 
years, and in addition to my own experience in 
farming here, I am backed by the opinions of sev- 
en eighths of those who have emigrated to the 
prairies from England, that fencing upon them is 
just so much money thrown away. Grazinof of 
cattle, and indeed or all other beasts, may be done 
throughout the west precisely as sheep are man- 
aged on the Downs in the south of England. I 
need not dwell upon this subject, as you are famil- 
iar with it. A few properly-trained cattle-dogs, 
and an agreement on this subject among the set- 
tlers, is all we want. I hope you will call atten- 
tion to this matter in a complete essay, for I recol- 
lect only a paragraph or two that has appeared in 
your paper yet, and that, if I mistake not, was in 
your April jTo., under head of Tour in England, 
fencing here, as you well observe, is an " intoler- 
able burden,*' and what is more, I will add, a per- 
fectly useless one. 

Charles WsxiSALL. 



For the Ameriaat, AgrieuUmntt. 
ICE-HOUSES. 
Petersburg, Va., December 5th, 1843. 

A GREAT deal has been written on the proper 
construction of ice-houses, and yet there are very 
few which preserve ice in the best manner. The 
chief defect, as far as my observation extends, is 
imperfect drainage. Nothing can compensate for 
this ; all the liniu|r of roof and walls witn tan-bark, 
charcoal, &c., will be attended with little^benefit 
As the season for cleaning out ice-houses, prepara- 
tory to putting away the ice, is at hand, I take the 
liberty of making a few suggestions on the sub- 
ject. 

The best site for an ice-house is at the summit 
of a steep declivity, with a northern aspect. If 
there be trees about it, so much the better. When 
the pit is excavated, it will not be a difficult mat- 
ter to cut a drain on a level with the floor, either 
by ditch or tunnel. When the ground is level, the 
only drainage that can be effected is by absorption. 
If tne earth be of a loose and porous texture, the 
absorption may keep pace with the supply of wa- 
ter from the melting ice, but if it be compact and 
retentive, I know oi no remedy, not even by sink- 
ing a well of moderate depth. The ice-water and 
rain-water will destroy the ice long before the hot 
season is past. 

The best ice-house I have ever seen, is one made 
in as cheap and rude a manner as the plainest 
farmer could desire. On the side of a hill a pit 
was dug ; a simple pen of logs supported the walls ; 
it was covered with rived pine slabs, and so open 
as to admit a free circulation of air. During the 
heat of the day, the sun shines full upon the roof. 
And withal, tne pit is cxily 12 feet square, by 14 



feet deep. It has been in use now for 6 or 7 years, 
and has never been clear of ice since it was first 
filled. Two years ago, when the winter was so 
mild, it was only half filled, with thin ice ; and 
yet there was some remaining at the end of the 
next season. In the construction of this house, 
there is nothing to disdngnish it, except the per- 
fect draining. 

Our ice-houses in Virginia generally become 
empty by the last of August or first of September ; 
in many cases still earlier. There is no time when 
it is more desirable to have a full supply than in 
September ; for the weather is then sometimes ex- 
ceedingly hot, and more sickness prevails than 
during any other month. Since ice has become 
an article of necessity almost as much as a luxury, 
I trust these remarks may not be unproductive of 
some benefit T. 6. Pleasaitcs. 

For iht Avuriom AgriaiUuriot. 
POtTDRETTE AS A MANURE. 

New York, Dee. 2d, 1813. 
\j[y*I>» K. Minor presents his compliments to 
those gentlemen who have used poudrette, man- 
ufactured by the New York Poaorette Company* 
in 1841, '42, and '43, and requests each to famish 
a detailed statement as to the ktrut of crop — Che 
character of the soil — the manner of using U — and 
the results of its application — especiaUy when 
used comparatively with other manures. The ob- 
ject of this call is to collect /ac^« in relation to the 
use and value of poudrette as a manure, which 
will be published in a pamphlet, and one or mare 
copies sent to those who communicate the results 
of their experience, that all may be able to judge 
of the best mode of using it, and the crops and soU 
to which it is best adapted ; and it is hoped there- 
fore, that those who have used it will give full re- 
ports, at an early period, that others may profit by 
their experience. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to D. K. Minor, New York. 



GOOD AND BAD POINTS OF CATTLE, AND THB 
FORMATION OF FAT AND MUSCLE. 
As this subject is likely to be brought up for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society in January, we beg the attention 
of all those who take an interest in cattle, to the 
following article firom the London Veterinarian, bf 
Mr. Robert Read, Y. S. ; and especially that part 
in which he treats of handling, and combats the 
opinion recently expressed by Dr. Playfair, that 
animals which fat the easiest, have the smallest 
lungs. Dr. P., as we are informed, knows nothing 
practically of breeding, or the anatomy of animals. 
He took his opinions from the butchers in London, 
who formed theirs entirely from an ezaminatioD 
of fat cattle, which must, of necessity, present the 
lungs in an imnatural state. Cline, like Read, an 
able veterinary surgeon and writer on the best 
forms of animals, and who examined hundred in 
different conditions, expressly says that an animal 
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to fat easily, must possess large luDgs. All that 
we ever examined, we found thus constituted, and 
we shall adhere to the opinion of these authorities 
rather than Dr. PJayfair's, till we find something 
more convincing than he has yet adduced to the 
contrary. Mr. Read fully explains that horses 
with large lungs fat easily; but it was a great 
eiTor OQ the part of Dr. Playfiiir, to compare the 
lungs of a horse with those of an ox. Animals of 
the same species should be compared with each 
other, and not with those of 9l different species, 
as they are constructed for diflferent purposes. We 
do not breed the horse for his meat. We have no 
doubt that horses with the largest and best-formed 
lungs, other things l)eing equal, will be found bet- 
ter feeders than those with small lungs. We 
again recommend what follows to attention ; it 
should be studied rather than read. 

The skin or external envelope in the ruminajv 
tia herhivora is an important feature in developing 
the disposition of cattle to fiitten, and is of much 
import to the farmer and grazier. 

A good skin is known by the familiar name of 
touch — that is, the animal should possess a mellow 
skin, with resiliency moderately thick, yet loose 
and yielding to the fingers when genUy elevated, 
and resuming its station with an elastic spring, as 
if there was underneath a tissue of wool impregna- 
ted with oil. The resilience of good skin in an 
animal depends on the organization beneath it, 
and the presence or absence of cellular or adipose 
tissue. The existence of this membrane consti- 
tutes the good handler — its deficiency the reverse. 

The pilary or hairy covering should be thick, 
not coarse ; flossy and sofl, with an inclination to 
yellow, and in proportion as this exists as a quality 
or constituent, so is the propensitjr to make fat : on 
the other hand, a thinness of hair, and coarseness 
in fibre denotes an unthrifty animal, more especial- 
ly if conjoined with a dense firm hide or skin, and 
with short hair. This implies a bad handler, and 
is a sure indication of being a slow feeder, with a 
tardy disposition to mcrease in volume, either of 
fat or muscle. It is by the feel of the cutaneous 
tissue that a judgment is formed as to the state of 
maturity now, and that an opinion be formed of the 
condition and worth hereafter. The beautiful 
mossy skin that seems like soft velvet ; its peculiar 
feeling, as if it were stretched over a bed of down 
when the fingers are applied ; and its easy resil- 
ience when traction is made use of; these are the 
best and surest prognostics as to the future worth 
of the animal. 

Physiologically speaking, a mellow skin arises 
from a free circulation of the vascular system 
through the meshwork of the cellular or adipose 
tissue, or those cells that are destined for the re- 
ception of fat. These tissues are considered by 
some alike synonymous anatomically. They are 
always in a moist state, from the internal cavity 
of the cell performing the office of exhalation. 
Want or supply of interstitial deposite makes a bad 
or good skin. 



The adipose and reticular tissues are extremely 
vascular, more especially that portion in immediate 
connexion lying under it. A good and kindly 
handler has a full development of this material 
well spread over the superficies of the external 
frame under the skin. The membraneous tissue 
is a bed for the origin of the absorbents, and the 
adipose tissue is the depository in which the fat is 
deposited by the exhalents peculiar to it. These 
membranes participate in the character of the hide. 
The^ are more dense and inelastic, and less ex- 

Sansive. They do not admit of being so readily 
ilated by the interstitial deposite, and consequent- 
ly are longer in acquiring a mature state in the prog- 
ress of making fax, 

A thick ana uny ieldinfi^ hide, not succumbing Xo 
the internal deposite in the adijiose tissue under the 
skin, is thus oontiniially reacting by pressure on 
the absorbents, and in this manner makes the ai>- 
imal slow in accumulating fat on the external 
parts of the frame. The difference in the feel be- 
tween the glossy and coarse-haired animals is de- 
pendant on the secretion from the cutis. In the 
thick skin it is more inspissated, and exfoliates 
in branny scales. In .the mellow and glossy skin 
it is more oleaginous, which mav also be ac- 
counted for. Its having a greater freedom for the 
assimilation of nitrogen — one of the compounds 
of ammonia — a chemical agent that is abundantly 
given off from the skin, and uniting with the 
unctuous exudation of the cutis, gives to the skin 
that pecuHar saponaceous feel, so necessary as the 
index of that organ performing its healthy func- 
tions, and may be ranked as a sure symbol of ear- 
ly maturity. 

The eare should be of a fair proportion, not over- 
large, thin in texture, and capaole of free and quick 
motion* A ^ood ear denotes good qualii^ ; a 
coarse ear, thick and large, is generally associated 
with much coarseness in the animal. A good ear 
is nearly always found in combination with a 
prominent and beaming eye, with thin palpebrse 
or eyelids. 

lliis development of eye is most tiroes in unison 
with a good and clean horn, tending to a very 
slight red at the radicals or root?. This indicates 
also a kindly disposition .to early maturity. The 
happy and beaming eye of the healthy animal 
shows contentment, a very desirable omen as to 
the quick mrowth of the animal ; while, on the 
contrary, a neavy eye, with a want of vivacity, 
with thick eyehds, and a too visible conjunctiva 
or white of the eye, is indicative of an unhappy 
and restless temper, incompatible with a good and 
profitable feeder. The eye of contentment, of 
quietude, and of calm expression of countenance, 
is alone compatible with that temperament so con- 
ducive to accumulation of flesh and fat. These 
qualities, if derived hereditarily, will be maintain- 
ed throughout the whole evolution of growth: 
they are also well-known si^^ns of early disposition 
to maturity. The hereditary principle should al- 
ways be borne in mind. The old adage of <*like 
wiU beget like," whether applied to the symmet- 
rical law of external form, of quality, of temper, 
(either good or bad,) of oonstitntioa, df a disfxxsi- 
tioQ to make either fat or musde^ or to any other 
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cause iDherently acquired. Therefore the ooly 
method to eosare those qaalities which are so es- 
sential to the welfare of the fiurmer» is to com- 
mence primogenitively with the best and most ap- 
proved prineiples that hare hitherto been found to 
ensure a healthy and profitable stock. 

I shall now speak of bone, as being the frame- 
work on which all the materials of the body are 
built. It should, when examined in the living an- 
imal, have the appearance of being fine and small 
in structure. It then augurs a TOod quality and 
being readily disposed to fatten, although it some- 
times betrays too great a delicacy of constitution. 
A bone may be small from a consolidation of its 
struciuml parts, yet be capable of sustaining more 
weight, superincumbently, than bone of a larger 
size, and whose size depends only on the celliuar 
expansion, and not on a cylindrical consolidation. 
A large bone maintains a coarse-bred animal, a 
dull feeder, with « torpid vascular action, that only 
tardily irrigates the frame with the living stream. 
Such animals have a greater disposition to lay 
on more muscular than fattv substance. 

Having concluded my observations on the ex- 
ternal structure, relative to the propensity animals 
have of making fat, I shall now oflTer a few opin- 
ions on the arrangement of the intenAl organs for 
that purpose. 

The lungs should be large, but not occupying 
the chest too much posteriorly ; the chest capa- 
cious and deep antenorly ; these being the organs 
for preparing the arterial blood that nourishes every 
part. 

I have also remarked from inspection after 
death of hundreds of animals, that the roots of the 
lungs do not diminish in size so much as that poi^ 
tion which is in contact with the midrifi* in the 
fettenin^ animal : lunn over-laige are not more 
productive of fat than those which are of a moder- 
ate size. My solution of this fiict is, that if the 
lungs occupy too much of the chest in the posteri- 
or part, there is a limitation to the expansion of 
the rumen or first stomach, and the animal does 
not enjof so much lengthened quietude in rumina- 
tion, a circumstance very essential to the fiittening 
beast. This substantiates what I have before 
stated. The chest can not be too deep nor yet too 
broad in its anterior external conformation ; there- 
fore, instead of attributing the full, spreading, wide^ 
ribbed chest, posteriorly, as instrumental to the 
lungs, the space for the expansioQ of the stomach 
must not be overlooked, a laige digestive appara- 
tus ^eing required for all large herbivorous animals. 
The heart is an important oigan in the anioial 
frame. It is rarely found over-krge in the ftt an- 
imaL It is the f<acing-pamp by which the whole 
of the body is irrigated through the arterial tubes. 
If synametrical organization pervades throughout 
the animal, the chances are that the vascular ac- 
tion will harmonize over every part, and the de- 
posite of fat will equalize over the whole of the 
bodjr. On the contrary, an animal with dispro- 
portionate parts will have a greater disposition to 
lay on muscle or fiit on those parts respectively 
that have the greatest share of vaseular action. 

I am DOW proud to state some indispvtable 
facts. I have many times examined animals by 



mediate auscultation, with capacious chests ante- 
riorly, and the lungs dulv inflating them. Pre- 
vious to their bdng staU-fed, they have, when 
slaughtered, longs small posteriorly. It is also 
certain that if an animal dies well, the lungs will 
be found disproportionate to what they must hare 
been in the living animal. 

I do not s^ree with the generally-received opm- 
ion, nor with Dr. Lyon rkyfiur, that the limgs 
must be of necessity small when the animal mi 
begins to fiitten; but, as the fattening process goes 
on, the internal cavity of the chest becomes small- 
er, the action of the heart weaker, and the lim|^ 
diminish in size in a regular gradation, from vari- 
ous causes; first, from umited expansioo ; seeood- 
ly, from absorption, and by pressure of the sur- 
rounding Darts; and, lastly, from quietude never 
allowing tneir due inflation, which the act of de- 
pasturation afibrds. 

The liver is also found smalL This I consider 
to be from absorption and internal pressure of the 
surroundinff organs. The liver has also a dimin- 
ished supply 01 intestinal and mesenteric blood, 
from the appetite not being so vigorous, and less 
food beinff eaten as the animal grows to maturity. 

I havelmown many animals die from accident, 
that, on inspection after death, have had large 
Itmgs and livers. They were in lean condition, 
but had every good quality for fattening; and I 
have no doubt would nave made prime fat beasts, 
and whose lungs and livers probably would have 
been smaller when slaughtered. 

I do think that Dr. Lyon Flayfair is wrong m 
the opinion, that small lun^ and livers are the 
best organs for the assimilation of food and fat. I 
think tBat the reason why animals become speed- 
ily fat in proportion as they approach maturity, is 
from the arterial action beinff slow, and the venous 
circulation impeded from Uie pressure of the ac- 
cumulating fat The arterial exhalents deposite 
more than the venous circulation can return, or 
their absorbents take up. Thus the harmonj is 
broken. It is a fact well-known, that very bttle 
blood of the venous kind can be taken from the 
fat animal. From what I have stated, taken col- 
lectively and in conjmiction with the primeval ex- 
ternal conformation of the animal, ma]^ be deducted 
those determinations which tend to either the for- 
mation of fat or muscle. 

Before ccmcluding these remarks, I b^ to offer 
an opinion respecting small 1uim;s, as stated by Dr. 
Lyon Flayfair, (at a meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society j that they are more 
favorable to the formation of &t Dr. F. says, 
horses have large lungs. I well know, and not 
speculatively, that horses, if fed on meal and potft- 
toes, or tumeps, quickly and rapidly make fat La 
fact, this b the compost that norse-dealers use to 
puff up the formers' cattle, so as to give them a 
glossy and plump look previous to sale, and the 
being put to work in this state oftentimes caosee 
their death. On qMuing them, I have seen them 
loaded with &t 

Now this is not in accordance with Dr. FlaT* 
foir*s views. My firm conviction is, that animaile 
with small lon^ in their growing state will m 
proportion suffer in their extmel foim. 
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rOHCIQN AQRIOULTURAL NEW8. 



Br the fteuniMeket Aesdla, we limTe receiTed our 
Eoropeui jannuili up to the 19th November. Among 
them^ we are indebted to Mr. P. L. Simmonds, foreign 
newspaper agent, in London, for the Belfast Northen 
Whig, containing the proceedings, at length, of the 
annnal meeting of the Belfast Flax Society} also for 
two numbers of the Gardener's Chronicle. 

Marksts. — feijftM were in good demand. CcUtm ad- 
vanced on the 13th, from | to |d. per lb. } but on the 
arrival of the steampacket Hibernia, wttli more favor- 
able news of the crop, receded to the old prices as per 
onr last dates by the Caledonia, and was slow of sale. 
Betfot last year's packing dall— the new was looked 
for with interest. Pork and Hama in request. Lard 
and Xaril-OiZ have advanced with brisk sales. CAsssc, 
of the better qaalities, brisk. TaUow in limited de- 
mand, though firm in price. Ximftd-CHt, fallen a 
trifle. Oiliake mnch inquired after. Naval Storu 
doll with a downward tendency. Hour limited trans- 
actions. Rie€ bat little doing. 7*a6acoo steady. 

JlfoNsy was rather more in request, and temporary 
loans had advanced from 2 to 3 per cent. First-rate 
paper, the money returnable at call, could still be done 
at the lowest rates. 

jSmeriean 8to€k$. — ^The transactions in these very 
limited. 

Chuse. — Messrs. George Wright & Co., in their cir- 
cular, say, that American Cheese, to suit the English 
market, must be firm, free from psisture flavor, rich, and 
above all things, shipped and arrive in good order. 
This latter point is only to be gained, by a flee circu- 
lation of air during the voyage. Fine cheese shipped 
in conformity to the above, is sure to find immediate 
sale. 

Hams, — ^The same firm say, we hope to be able to 
place American Hams on the same footing as West- 
phalia. To efiect this, they must be wdl-cured, sewed 
in canvass, and shipped loose. 

jStnerican Proviaiom t» Lomdcm,^-A largie sale took 
place on the 15th November, and went off tolerably 
well. The great complaint about the Beef was, that 
the breed of animals from which it was made was not 
as good, nor was it as well fatted as the English. 

Ma. CoLKAK. — In answer to the numeroos inquiries 
about Mr. Colman, our last letter from him was dated 
at London, November 14th. He was still prooecnttng 
his agricultural tour, and writes that his health was 
good, and every facility afibrded him in his inquiries 
throughout Great Britain. He had gathered a large 
fund of information, which he was rapidly condensing, 
and will in due time be given to the public. His ad- 
dress is, at present, to the care of Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers fc Co., London, to whom all letters should 
be forwarded, prepaid. 

YoEXSHiax Gazette.— jBjr<raonifnaryP^.-*A per- 
son of the name of Croft, who resides in Petergate, has 
now in his possession a gilt pig, one of a litter of four- 
teen, which has six eyes in the centre of its face, a pro- 
boscis of about two inches projecting ftom the fore- 
head, and a tooth firom the mouth, the former resem- 
bling an elephant's trunk, and the latter a tusk. The 
nostrils of another of the same litter, which is still liv- 
ing, are inside the month. The former is certainly a 
most remarkable curiosity. 

Prestoh CHBomcLE.— Dtferioratioii qf the qaalUif 
ofChseH^ by Bcm-dutt on Paeiwree.'^AX the meeting 
of the Preston Agricultural Society, it was stated that 
the application of bone-dust to the land, had affected 
the taste of cheese. One of the members present ac- 



eounted for it thus: In stall-feeding of cattle, iriiick 
had been much recommended, the milk of cows WM 
equal in quantity, but not in quality, to those allowed 
to roam at large. How happened this? Cows not 
only required proper nutriment, but a variety of it, and 
they required exercise as well. With bone-dust there 
might have been a luxuriant crop, and the eows en- 
abled to feed abundantly without taking any exercise 
in search of their food, and, having sooner got a ftill 
belly, lay down to rest. One kind of manure produ* 
ced only one or two» or at most three kinds of grass, 
but changing the manure produced a variety. If they 
used not only bone-dost, but guano and gallazoide^ 
they would have a greater variety of herbs than if they 
used only bone-dust. This variety of grass induced 
the cow to wnXk about to pick up the food that best 
pleased her, and by so doing took the exercise that n«« 
ture required. 

LivsapooL MxBCUBT.— ^ Maattrome CMage. — ^A 
cabbage of the common kind was last week cut from 
the garden of Mr. Johnston, at Saunder's Bush, in the 
parish of Arthuret, <^ the following enormous dimen- 
sions : circumference, 16| feet ; dismeter, 5| feet ; and 
weight, 4 stones. 

We suppose the stones here meant are 14 lbs. ; if 
so, the cabbage weighed 63 lbs. I 

Paislkt ADVOiTisxa.— Garlic a Preventive agatmi 
Rate and Miee m Gnmi-Afadb.— -A fhrmer in this neigh- 
borhood has, for some time past, pot garlic in the bot- 
tom of his grain stacks, and since he has adopted that 
plan, has never been troubled with vermin. Befbre 
adopting this plan, on taking down a stack of grain, the 
assistants never killed less than fhmi 15 to 20 rats, and 
above 100 mice. This is a very simple, cheap, and 
effective method of preserving grain in stacks. 

New Fabxeu's JovairAL.— ITKIt/y q^ Oeeee and 
Jeeee to (he Farmer, — ^It has been long remarked, that 
cattle of all kinds are never unhealthy where geese are 
kept in any quantity ; and the reason assigned is sim- 
ply this, that geese consume with complete impunity 
certain noxious weeds and grasses which taint more 
or less, aceording to their abundance, the finest pad- 
docks depasturt^ by horses, bnllodcs, and sheep. 
Most farmers are aware of this, and in many places 
where the beeves appear sickly change is tried, and 
the soil whidi the caieklers treaid is converted for the 
tune being into a sort of infirmary. The pasturing of 
two or three asses with sickly cattle has also been 
found productive of the best efiects, ftom a similar 
reason. 

Whtal'8tadeeeeuredft<om Vermin^Latd Western 
writes: lendoseyou a draught of one of my wheat- 
stacks, with the specification In detail of its dimen- 
sions. Ten thousand sheaves are secured in that stack 
against all sorts of vermin, upon seven stack-stones 
and a frame. This I beg to observe, is acoomplished 
by superfer BktU, and not by great labor, and at an 
expense only of about 13i. for the stones and frame. I 
invite the inspection of my stack-yard both here and at 
Rivenhall, and I think that the advantages of cultivih* 
ting and encouraging the art of stack-building will be 
obvious to everybody who sees them. 

Jpiary at fFtmfoor.— Among the fowls in this 
choice and curious collectkm are five Cochin China 
pullets^ (five hens and two cocks,) imported direct firom 
Asia. Such is the extraordinary sixe of these birds, 
that when Aill grown they will stand upon the ground 
and feed ftom off a table 3 feet in height { their usual 
weight being ftom S2 lb. to 24 lb. per couple. Their 
eggs, the shells of which are of a dark mahogany ool- 
or, po«ess a peenUarly ddightfld ifanor, and are higli> 



